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THE  PROMISE 


THE  SON  OF  MARY  BETHEL 


CHAPTER  I 

Hb  was  a  strange  child,  given  to  long  reveries  almost 
from  the  cradle.  As  Mary  Bethel  told  her  husband  one 
day  when  Jesse  was  three  years  old  :  '^  You  would 
think,  to  see  him  gazing  off  into  the  sky  with  that  rapt 
look  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  trying  to  remember  some- 
thing that  happened  ages  before  he  was  bom."  The 
young  mother  was  herself  a  dreamer,  and  sometimes 
wrote  verses  in  secret.  Jesse  was  her  first  child,  and 
she  had  searched  the  Scriptures  for  a  name  which  should 
be  an  inspiration  and  a  source  of  strength  to  him  in 
after-life.  Mary  wss  a  religious  woman  who  deeply 
realized  her  religion,  having  a  larger  heart  and  a  larger 
brain  than  any  of  her  neighbours.  From  an  old  Biblical 
dictionary  she  learned  the  meaning  of  the  name  Jesse, 
"the  Lord  is."  So,  as  the  existence  of  her  Lord. was 
very  real  to  her,  she  called  the  child's  name  Jesse. 

Tliough  two  other  sons  came  later  to  fill  her  heart  and 
to  lessen  her  scant  leisure,  they  seemed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  fronjt  the  first-bom.  Never  would  she 
have  admitted  that  she  loved  them  less  than  him  ;  but 
on  the  night  when  the  swamp  woods  were  on  fire  behind 
the  house,  it  was  the  little  Jesse  she  held  close  in  h^r 
arms  through  the  long  hours  of  watching,  while  the  two 
younger  boys  slept  heavily  side  by  side  on  the  broad 
lounge  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen.  '«<  t 

The  husband  of  Mary  Bethel  was  a  kind  and  quiet 
man  of  middle-age,  some  twenty  years  her  senior.  He 
was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and  occasional  work  of  build- 
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ing  and  repairing  added  enough  to  the  income  of  their 
few  acres  to  give  them  peace  and  plenty. 

Two  decades  after  the  Civil  War,  the  standard  of 
living  was  simple  among  the  farming  people  ot  Western 
Vermont.  They  were  artless  and  full  of  elemental 
grace.  The  annual  flood  of  summer  visitors  from  the 
large  cities,  that  later  brout^t  disturbing  suggestions  of 
a  more  complex  existence,  had  hardly  then  begun.  But 
for  the  railroad  and  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  life  of 
the  dwellers  in  Nashburgh  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
might  almost  have  been  hkened  to  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  in  the  early  years  of  our  era.  Ex- 
tremes of  poverty  and  wealth  were  practically  un- 
known. On  the  table  of  the  poorest  family  there  was 
enough  of  wholesome  if  coarse  food,  and  the  most  pros- 
perous farmer  and  his  wife  sat  down  to  eat  with  their 
farm-hands  and  hired  girls  in  at  least  the  semblance  of 
fraternity.  When  in  the  meeting-house,  those  who 
made  the  profession  of  religion  were  wont  to  call  each 
other  "  brother  "  and  "  sister.''  Though  generally  re- 
served for  Sunday,  this  ancient  custom  was  an  occa- 
sional reminder  of  that  ideal  which  they  believed  they 
sought  to  realize.  Bicligion  was  much  talked  about, 
and  if  the  tears  so  freely  shed  at  the  revival  meetings 
were  true  testimony,  it  must  have  been  at  least  emo- 
tionally experienced. 

The  books  in  that  remote  farmhouse  of  the  Bethels 
were  few,  and  mostly  of  a  reUgious  character  ;  though 
two  or  three  well-worn  volumes  of  the  best  Enghsh 
poetry  were  on  the  table  in  the  sitting-room,  beside  the 
family  Bible  and  the  albimi.  But  when  Jesse  was 
seven  years  old,  and  the  two  other  boys  five  and  four,  a 
literary  event  occurred  in  the  Bethel  home.  The  child 
of  a  more  prosperous  neighbour  gave  "  The  Book  of 
Wonder  "  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mary.  This  precious  gift 
was  a  token  of  appreciation  of  the  bravery  of  Jesse  in 
subduing,  with  fajs  gentle  voice  and  affectionate  arms, 
the  anger  of  a  passing  dog  whose  lou4  barks  and  widely 
displayed  white  teeth  had  alarmed  not  only  the  children 
but  their  mothers. 
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"  The  Book  of  Wonder  "  was,  for  Jesse,  the  door  into 
another  world.  He  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  angels 
and  other  lofty  8ii])ematnral  beings,  whose  pictures 
were  in  the  family  Bible  ;  they  were  to  be  regarded  with 
awe  and  veneration  from  a  respectful  distance.  But 
fairies,  and  brownies,  and  sylphs,  and  salamanders  I 
Oh,  these  were  the  companions  for  whom  his  soul  had 
yearned  I  No  revelation  of  the  unfamiliar  splendours 
of  foreign  lands  can  ever  mean  to  a  grown  man  or 
woman  what  an  illustrated  book  of  fairy  lore  and  beauty 
may  mean  to  an  imaginative  child.  At  the  age  of  seven 
Jesse  could  read  as  well  as  most  children  of  ten  or 
eleven,  and  the  first  hours  of  his  possession  of  "  The 
Book  of  Wonder  **  were  hours  of  such  intense  intellec- 
tual excitement  that  outwardly  he  was  so  stiU  his 
mother  was  afraid.  She  was  too  wise  to  take  the  book 
away  from  him  ;  though  when  his  bedtime  came  there 
was  no  appeal  from  her  decision  that  the  wonderful 
thing  must  be  put  away  until  the  morrow. 

Jesse  could  not  sleep.  After  lying  for  half  an  hour, 
he  called  to  his  mother  softly,  so  as  not  to  waken  the 
other  boys  : 

"Mother!    Mother!" 

She  came  to  the  half-open  door  of  the  bedroom.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  still  only  twilight, 
though  past  eight  o'clock. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?     Why  are  you  not  asleep  ?" 

"  Mother,  when  is  Midsummer  Eve  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Jesse  :  the  middle  of  the  summer,  I 
suppose.     Why  don't  you  go  to  sleep  1" 

But,  Mother,  I  want  to  know  when  is  Midsummer 
Eve." 

She  came  over  to  the  bed  and  took  his  hand.  It  was 
hot,  and  vibrant  with  the  inner  force  which  she  had 
grown  almost  to  fear  in  him.  After  a  moment  she 
gently  laid  his  hand  back  on  the  coverlet,  and  said  in  a 
whisper  :  "  Do  liot  wake  the  children.  I  will  look  in 
the  almanac.     I  will  come  back  and  tell  you." 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed  when  she  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  Mother  ?"  he  whispered. 
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"  Midsummer  Eve  is  the  twenty-fourth  of  June." 

"  And  when  is  it  now  ?" 

"  This  is  the — wait  a  moment — why,  this  is  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June." 

"  Oh,  Mother  I" 

He  reached  up  and  caught  her  around  the  neck, 
drawing  her  down  to  him.  She  felt  his  small  heart 
beating  wildly  through  her  thin  summer  dress. 

"  Mother,"  he  wh^pered  excitedly,  "  the  Book  says 
that  on  Midsummer  Eve,  at  midnight,  the  fairies  all 
come  out  and  dance  upon  the  grass.  They  will  come 
out  to-night !  They  will  dance  upon  our  grass  1 
Around  the  rose-bushes,  the  Book  says,  around  and 
arojand  the  rose-bushes.  Oh,  I  must  see  them  !  How 
long  before  midnight,  Mother  ?" 

My  darling  !  Won't  you  go  to  sleep  ?  It  is  hours 
and  hours  before  midnight.  You  can  never  stay  awake. 
And  if  you  should,  you  wouldn't — ^you  might  not  see 
them." 

"  Yes,  I  will  stay  awake.  How  wiU  I  know  when  it's 
midnight  ?" 

**  The  clock  strikes  twelve  at  midnight." 

"  The  same  as  it  does  at  noon  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  before  that,  you  know,  it  will  have  to 
strike  nine,  and  ten,  and  eleven,  with  a  long,  long  hour 
between  each  striking.     You  could  never  keep  awake." 

"  Will  you  come  in  and  kiss  me  good-night,  Mother, 
before  you  go  to  bed  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  not  asleep." 

"  I  shall  not  be  asleep." 

Before  ten  o'clock  sne  came  again,  not  thinking  to 
find  lum  awake,  but  merely  to  keep  the  letter  of  her 
promise.  So  still  he  lay,  that  she  would  have  passed 
out  again  in  silence  had  not  his  whisper  held  her. 

"What  time  is  it  now?" 

She  told  him,  as  she  gave  the  good-night  kiss,  then 
went  away  and  left  him  alone.  He  was  no  longer 
feverish,  for  the  Uttle  hand  was  cool  and  normal,  and 
she  thought  he  would  soon  fall  asleep.  So  she  went  to 
her  own  bed  in  the  next  room. 
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After  a  sound  sliimber  Mary  awoke.  The  clock  was 
striking.  As  the  last  tones  reverberated  through  the 
silent  house,  she  thought  she  heard  a  sound  as  of  a 
clicking  latch. 

Slipping  quietly  from  the  bed  so  as  not  to  waken  her 
husband,  she  went  with  bare  feet  into  the  Uttle  entry  at 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  outer  door  which  led  into 
the  garden  was  wide  open.  Noiselessly  she  passed  to 
the  threshold  and  looked  out. 

There  in  the  violet  moonlight  stood  the  child,  his  long 
white  nightgown  sharply  outlined  against  the  dark 
background  of  currant-oushes.  Suddenly  she  saw  him 
bend  forward,  half  crouching,  gazing  intently  at  some- 
thing between  him  and  the  rose-bushes  bordering  the 
path.  Only  a  minute  or  two  he  bent  there,  motionless, 
apparently  spell-bound  ;  then,  throwing  up  his  arms 
exultingly,  without  a  sound  he  began  to  walk  swiftly 
to  and  rro  over  the  damp  grass,  regardless  of  his  naked 
feet,  his  scantily  clad  body,  unmindful  of  everything 
save  the  unquenchable  flame  of  his  idea.  At  the  age  of 
seven,  the  son  of  Mary  Bethel  had  discovered  the  In- 
visible. 

After  a  few  moments  the  mother  went  out  on  the 
doorstep  and  waited  quietly  till  he  should  turn  and 
see  her.  She  feared  to  startle  him  too  suddenly  from 
his  abstraction  should  she  call  his  name,  or  by  any 
sound  apprise  him  of  her  presence.  But  soon  he 
turned  of  nis  own  accord  and  came  up  the  path,  then 
saw  her  standing  by  the  open  door.  She  went  a  few 
steps  toward  him,  extending  her  arms  to  the  cold 
little-  form  which  rushed  to  meet  her. 

"  Oh,  Mother,  I  saw  the  fairies  !  The  Book  is  true  ! 
There  are  fairies  !  They  wore  dancing  and  dancing  over 
the  grass  around  the  rose-bushes,  a  circle  of  them,  all 
in  green,  with  silvery  wings,  and  I  think  they  saw  me, 
for  they  all  at  once  let  go  of  hands,  and  off  they  were, 
quick  as  a  star  falls.  Mother.  And  I  am  so  happy  that 
I  saw  them,  for  now  I  know  the  Book  is  true.  And  if 
I  can  see  them,  other  people  can  see  them,  too,  Father 
and  the  boys,  and  maybe  all  other  people." 
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"Yes,  darling,  but  now  come  back  to  bed.  It  is 
cold  here,  and  you  have  no  shoes  on." 

So  she  led  him  back  to  his  bed,  and  sat  beside  him 
till  his  enthusiasm  finally  forgot  itself  in  the  delicious 
languor  of  relaxing  nerves,  and  shpped  into  the  waiting 
void  of  slumber.  And  by  no  word,  nor  by  any  too-lon^ 
silence,  did  she  give  the  child  to  feel  that  in  the  mind 
of  his  mother  there  could  be  a  possible  doubt  that  he 
had  seen  the  midnight  dance  of  the  fairies  around  the 
rose-bushes  on  Midsummer  Eve. 

But  in  the  morning  she  advised  him  to  let  the  wonder 
remain  a  secret  between  themselves.  So  she  postponed 
the  dreamer's  inevitable  awakening  to  the  increduUty 
of  a  material-minded  world. 


CHAPTER  II 

Every  summer,  in  a  large  grove  some  twenty  miles 
north  of  Nashburgh,  there  was  held  a  reUgious  camp- 
meeting.  As  the  husband  of  Mary  Bethel  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  these  periodical  expressions  of  col- 
lective emotion,  she  rarely  visited  tne  camp-ground. 
That  she  could  not  oftener  join  in  the  summer  festival 
of  her  church  was  a  cause  of  secret  grief  to  her ;  but 
after  several  years  of  marriage  to  a  man  whose  un- 
doubted love  for  her  had  never  found  refreshment  at 
the  wells  of  imderstanding,  and  whose  own  t€wtes  and 
limitations  tended  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  to 
become  the  boundaries  of  the  family's  experience — 
after  several  years  of  marital  compUance,  the  indulgence 
of  her  own  desires  had  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  vast 
ocean  of  the  unattainable,  whose  voice  was  ever  calling 
in  her  ears.  Before  the  birth  of  Jesse  this  voice  had 
called  incessantly,  and  she  sometimes  wondered  if  the 
strangeness  of  the  child  was  not  the  answer  of  Nature 
to  her  ceaseless  questioning.  In  those  very  words  she 
expressed  the  query  to  herself,  having  more  education 
than  was  usual  with  the  women  of  her  class.     As  she 
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had  no  companionship  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  the 
mind,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  temperament  flowed 
into  the  broad  channel  of  religion — all  save  one  small 
stream,  whose  unknown  way  she  foimd  by  means  of 
the  volumes  of  old  poetry  which  lay  beside  the  family 
Bible  on  the  table  in  the  sitting-room.  But  the  ^at 
reality  of  Mary's  life  was  an  ecstatic  coloration  of  her 
Creator.  And  every  year,  between  haying  and  har- 
vesting, when  her  neighbours  made  ready  for  the 
annual  seven  days  at  the  Grove  camp-meeting,  her 
heart  mcole  ready  with  them  ;  but  only  once  during  all 
the  years  of  her  marriage  had  she  been  able  to  gratify 
the  desire. 

The  summer  after  Jesse  was  eight  years  old  it 
occurred  one  day  to  Mary's  husband  that  she  was 
looking  paler  and  thinner  than  he  had  ever  seen  her ; 
that  her  eyes  were  less  bright  than  usual,  and  her  step 
less  elastic  and  vital.  He  turned  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind  for  fully  a  week,  watching  her  meanwhile  as 
she  busied  herseU  about  the  house  and  garden.  Then 
one  evening  after  supper  he  followed  her  into  the  bed- 
room, where  she  had  gone  with  a  pile  of  freshly  ironed 
clothes,  and,  putting  his  arm  aroimd  her  shoulders, 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  He  was  not  given  to  such 
demonstrations,  and  she  looked  up  wonderingly  into 
his  face. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  you,  Mary,  for  a  week," 
he  said.  "  You're  looking  peakdd.  Been  working  too 
hard,  maybe.  It's  camp-meeting  next  week  at  the 
Grove.  Suppose  you  take  the  oldest  boy  and  go  up 
there  for  a  few  dayB.  The  change  will  do  you  good. 
Aunt  Sue  Wheeler  will  como  and  look  after  me  and  the 
two  younger  children.  I  don't  like  to  see  you  looking 
peakdd,  Mary." 

She  was  so  glad,  and  so  surprised,  that  she  laid  her 
he^  against  his  shoulder  and  cried  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Then  she  laughed.  He  remembered,  with  a 
pang,  that  he  had  not  heard  her  laugh  for  weeks. 

"You'll  feel  more  like  yourself  when  you  come  back," 
he  said.     "  It  will  keep  your  spirits  up  while  waiting 
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for  that  trip  to  Burlington  we're  going  to  have,  when 
we  can  spare  the  money." 

''  But  don't  you  want  to  go  with  me  ?"  she  asked. 
^^I  always  enjoy  things  more  when  you  are  there  to 
enjoy  them,  too." 

"  No,  I  ffuess  not.  You  know  I'm  not  much  on  re- 
ligion. I'u  stay  at  home  and  have  my  fun  going 
fishing  with  the  little  fellows.  I  don't  mean  on  Sun- 
day ;  I've  never  done  that,  Mary,  since  the  boys  were 
old  enough  to  take  notice.  You  go  to  the  camp-meeting 
with  the  other  women  of  the  church,  and  come  back 
with  a  whole  flower-garden  blooming  in  your  face,  like 
you  did  the  other  time  you  went,  when  Henry  was  a 
baby." 

Groing  to  camp-meeting  involved  some  days  of  pre- 
paration. There  was  bedding  to  be  washed  and 
packed,  a  new  straw-tick  to  be  made  ready  (the  straw 
was  bought  on  the  camp-ground  at  a  few  cents  the 
tickful) ;  there  was  food  to  be  cooked,  fresh  bread  and 
doughnuts,  pies  and  sponge-cake,  biscuit  and  ginger- 
coob'es.  Mary  churned  the  day  before  they  went,  so 
they  could  have  new  butter  also  ;  and  her  sweet  pickles 
were  famous  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Nashourgh. 

Great  was  Jesse's  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  journey. 
He  had  never  been  farther  from  nome  than  the  little 
village,  six  miles  to  the  south,  where  they  sold  their  grain 
and  bought  their  clothing,  and  the  little  mountain 
settlement,  ten  miles  to  the  north-east,  where  his  aunt 
had  lived  until  her  death,  one  year  before.  The  Grove, 
being  twenty  miles  away,  seemed  very  far  oflf  to  the 
child — ^not  Uke  the  wonderful  places  pictured  in  the 
geography,  for  they  were  beyond  reach,  and  only  to 
be  dreamed  about ;  but  still  the  Grove  was  far  enough 
away  to  make  their  going  thither  the  greatest  event  of 
Jesse's  eight  long  years  of  life. 

The  younger  boys,  bribed  by  their  father's  promise 
of  twihght  fishing  in  the  creek,  were  quite  resigned  to 
being  left  at  home.  To  them,  going  to  camp-meeting 
meant  nothing  in  particular  ;  while  going  a-fishing 
meant  hours  of  keen  excitement,  perched  on  the  edge 
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of  the  bridgo-planking,  their  bare  feet  dangling ; 
meant,  if  they  "were  luokjr,  fine  bass  and  bullpouts  fried 
in  oom-meal  by  the  indiilgent  Aunt  Sue.  And  Aunt 
Sue  also  had  a  recipe  for  gingerbread  which  was  better 
than  seven  camp-meetings. 

In  her  closet  Mary  prayed  for  pleasant  weather. 
Rain  would  have  seemed  the  irony  of  Satan.  And 
when,  on  Thursday  morning,  the  day  they  were  to  go, 
the  yellow  rays  of  the  sun  shining  on  her  eyelids 
awoke  her,  she  bounded  out  of  bed  with  a  joyous  little 
prayer  of  thanksgiving.  Everything  had  been  packed 
and  made  ready  the  night  before  ;  and  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over,  her  husband  hitched  old  Topsy,  the 
leisurely  black  mare,  to  the  lumber-waggon,  and  lockied 
on  the  trunk  the  clothes-basket  of  provisions,  the  roll 
of  bedding,  two  wooden  chairs,  and  the  small  can  of 
kerosene  oil  which  was  to  keep  their  Hght  shining  before 
their  fellow-men. 

A  tent  was  not  included  in  their  outfit,  as  they  were 
going  to  the  '*'  Nashburgh  tent,"  a  shelter  collectively 
owned  by  the  church-people  of  their  township.  By  a 
curious  misuse  of  terms,  the  ''  Nashburgh  tent  "  was 
a  frame  building,  or  the  mere  shell  of  a  building,  where 
on  these  occasions  the  whole  town  clubbed  together  in 
the  fraternity  of  communal  housekeeping.  During 
camp-meeting  time  the  railroad  company  was  indulgent 
to  the  campers,  carrying  without  extra  charge  their 
conglomeration  of  luggage. 

At  the  railway-station,  two  miles  away,  they  met 
other  families  also  bound  for  the  Grove.  There  was  a 
black-haired  man  and  his  wife,  whom  Jesse's  mother 
called  Brother  and  Sister  Taylor,  and  the  young 
TayloiS,  two  boys  about  Jesse's  age,  his  schoolfellows, 
heavy  and  indifferent  children,  who  did  not  care  for 
fairy-stories.  And  there  were  others  whom  Jesse  re- 
membered having  seen  in  the  meeting-house,  but  did 
not  know  by  name. 

When  he  felt  the  car-wheels  moving  under  him,  the 
child  was  so  excited  that  he  gripped  his  mother's 
hand,  in  a  mute  appeal — for  what  ho  did  not^know. 
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She  put  her  anu  around  him  lovingly  (somehow,  she 
always  miderstood),  and  so  they  rode  the  whole  way, 
past  farms  and  woods  and  houses,  with  now  and  theoi 
a  view  of  the  winding  river  between  its  high  green 
banks.  As  they  went  further  and  further  into  the  im- 
famiUar  country,  the  child  turned  his  great  blue  eyes 
to  his  mother's  face. 

''  Does  the  world  go  on  and  on  Uke  this,  Mother,  a 
long,  long  way  ?" 

'  Yes,  dear,  on  and  on  hke  this,  aU  the  way  around 
the  world." 

''And  is  there  no  end,  no  place  where  everything 
stops,  and  there  isn't  any  world  beyond  ?" 

'^  There  is  no  end." 

''  And  if  I  should  go  on,  and  on,  and  on,  where  would 
I  come  to  ?" 

''  If  you  should  go  on  long  enough,  you  would  come 
back  to  the  place  you  started  from." 

He  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  he  said  : 

'*  Mother,  if  God  made  the  world,  and  the  world  has 
no  end,  and  if  I  go  on  travelling  long  enough,  I  come 
back  to  the  place  I  started  from  ;  and  if  God  made  me, 
and  I  have  no  end,  why,  if  I  go  on  living  long  enough, 
won't  I  come  back  to  the  place  I  started  from,  and  b^  a 
little  boy  again  ?" 

*'  Grove  Camp-ground  I"  called  the  conductor  at  the 
door  of  the  car.  And  in  the  bustle  of  leaving  the  train 
Mary  was  spared  the  necessity  of  finding  an  answer  to 
the  child's  question. 

As  they  stepped  on  to  the  platform — there  was  no 
station-building — the  scent  of  pine  and  hemlock  was 
blown  to  them  on  the  wind,  blown  into  their  conscious- 
ness, changing  it,  thrilb'ng  it  as  with  something  wilder 
and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  things.  A  joyous  sense  of 
freedom  possessed  them.  The  world  of  every-day  was 
left  behind,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a  world  of 
more  subtle  sounds  and  feelings.  Old  neighbours 
looked  at  each  other  in  surprise,  wondering  at  beauties 
never  before  observed  in  familiar  faces.  The  sound 
of  the  brook  over  the  stones  was  like  the  babble  of  love- 
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words  in  another  language,  heard  through  a  veil  of 
crystal.  And  though  a  soft  breeze  was  blowing,  the 
air,  as  it  caressed  the  cheek  and  dallied  with  the  hair, 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  pass  on  and  leave  them,  but 
lingered,  as  if  it  found  a  pleasure  in  the  contact. 

It  was  already  the  tmrd  day  of  the  meeting.  As 
Mary  and  Jesse  looked  about  them,  they  could  hear  the 
chatter  of  voices  among  the  pine-trees  to  the  west  of 
the  railroad.  Several  women  in  light  summer  dresses, 
bareheaded  and  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  parasols, 
had  come  down  to  meet  the  train.  One  of  them,  a  tall 
young  lady  in  a  blue  dress,  greeted  the  boy's  mother 
with  a  kiss,  and  seemed  to  have  been  expecting  her. 

"  I'm  glad  you  brought  the  child,"  she  said.  And 
Jesse's  heart  swelled  with  joy  that  he,  too,  was  welcome 
in  this  strange  and  happy  company. 

The  camp-ground  was  a  natural  amphitheatre,  an 
irregular  circle  some  twenty  rods  across,  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  walls  of  earth  and  rock,  and  on  all  sides 
by  pines  and  hemlocks.  Scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  trees  were  the  tents  and  simimer  buildings 
of  a  dozen  neighbouring  townships.  In  the  centre  of 
the  open  space  was  a  great  wooden  platform,  raised  a 
Uttle  from  the  ground,  and  over  it  was  a  sloping  roof  of 
canvas,  which  left  the  tent  open  on  all  sides  to  passing 
breezes,  though  protected  from  the  strong  rays  of  the 
August  sun.  Tins  platform  was  empty  as  they  passed 
aroimd  it,  the  morning  services  not  yet  having  begun. 

They  went  to  the  building  known  as  the  ''  Nashburgh 
tent,"  where  several  women  whom  the  Bethels  knew 
were  busy  laying  a  long  table,  which  extended  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  one  room  forming  the  groimd- 
floor.  Mary  and  Jesse  and  the  tall  girl  in  blue  went 
upstairs.  Here  was  another  large  room,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  white  curtains  made  of  sheets  and  bed- 
spreads. 

"  We  women  are  on  the  right,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  want  to  keep  the  cMld  near  you,  Sister  Bethel  f" 

"  I'd  rather,"  replied  the  child's  mother,  "  if  none 
of  the  other  women  object." 
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"They  won't  care,  for  he's  only  a  little  fellow. 
By  the  way,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  I'm  going  to 
teach  in  your  district  this  faU." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  I  wish  you  could  bocurd  at  our 
house ;  but  I  suppose  the  Taylors  will  board  the 
teacher,  as  long  as  ne  is  the  committee." 

"  Yes,  probably.  Here  are  your  things  coming  up 
the  stairs  now.  Sister  Bethel.  Better  put  your  bed 
next  to  Aunt  Susan's  and  mine ;  then  Jesse  won't 
quarrel  with  the  Smith  children,  who  sleep  over  there." 

"  Why,  Jesse  never  quarrels  !"  answered  the  mother. 

The  two  women  were  still  arranging  the  belongings 
of  the  Bethels  when  a  loud,  sweet-toned  bell  went 
ringing  by  the  house. 

*'  miat's  that  ?"  asked  Mary,  looking  up  from  her 
now  half-empty  trunk. 

**  The  fifteen-minutes  bell,"  answered  Rose  Thomas. 
"  The  morning  service  isr  at  ten  o'clock.  We  haven't 
any  church-bdl,  so  Brother  Johnson  goes  around  the 
circle  with  the  hand-bell  from  the  Centre  school- 
house." 

Soon  they  went  downstairs,  and  Mary  greeted  other 
friends  and  neighbours.  Of  the  five  hundred  persons 
with  which  the  census  credited  their  township,  about 
one-tenth  availed  themselves  of  the  camp-ground 
privilege.  The  house  could  not  have  held  so  many  at 
one  time  ;  but  as  they  came  and  went  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  meeting,  room  was  always  found,  somehow. 

As  they  stood  waiting,  Jesse's  heart  beat  fast. 
Already  over  the  place  had  settled  that  hush — that 
muffling  of  the  personalities  and  stilling  of  the  faces— 
which  luwayB  lies  upon  an  Anglo-Saxon  crowd  preparing 
for  the  exercise  of  worship.  They  passed  out  of  doors 
and  on  to  the  platform  under  the  great  canvas.  Then 
the  whole  congregation  began  singing  "  Rock  of  Ages, 
Cleft  for  Me." 

Jesse  was  happy,  but  strangely  frightened — why, 
he  did  not  know.  He  had  been  to  church  many  times, 
often  enough  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  singing  or  the 
crowd.     And  he  eight  years  old  last  December !     He 
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breathed  deeply,  trying  to  steady  the  trembling  of  his 
heart.  Poc»-  uttle  one !  His  sensitively  balanced 
being  was  experiencing  for  the  first  time,  with  over- 
whelming intensity,  the  weight  of  the  great  ocean- 
waves  of  collective  religious  emotion  which  vibrated 
through  and  over  and  under  and  around  this  assembly 
of  passionate  human  souls.  He  closed  his  eyes,  tryins 
to  shut  out  the  world  that  seemed  to  rock  and  rem 
around  him.  As  the  last  note  of  the  song  died  away, 
his  blond  head  fell  forward  on  his  mother's  lap.  He 
had  fainted. 

A  large  man  who  sat  on  Jesse's  other  side  lifted  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and,  at  a  signal  from  the  mother, 
bore  him  from  the  tent.  As  Mary  followed,  she  heard 
a  voice  behind  her  : 

"  It's  the  glory  of  God,  Sister  Bethel !  Lay  him  on 
the  altar.    It's  the  glory  of  God  !" 

Mary  pressed  a  Eolencing  finger  on  her  white  lips. 
"  Take  him  to  the  house,  please,  and  put  him  on  the 
bed,"  she  whispered  to  the  large  man.  "  Give  me  some 
cold  water,  and  don't  let  anybody  come  up  the  stairs." 

After  a  few  moments  Jesse  became  conscious.  She 
told  him  simply  what  had  happened  and  advised  him 
to  be  quiet  and  rest  a  little  while.  He  pressed  her  hand, 
then  lay  looking  up  at  the  square  of  green  waving 
leaves  which  was  the  window.  From  the  near-by 
platform  came  the  voice  of  the  evangelist,  exhorting 
sinners  to  repentance.  To  the  listening  child  the  words 
of  the  text,  ever  and  ever  repeated  with  monotonous 
insistence,  came  with  unanswered  questions,  with 
never-to-be-forgotten  summons  to  some  undreamed-of 
place  : 

"  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb." 

He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  every 
time  the  voice  outside  repeated  them,  he  pressed  his 
mother's  hand  and  closed  his  eyes.  There  was  little 
co-ordination  in  the  speaker's  thoughts  and  little 
beauty  in  his  discourse,  but  the  child  knew  nothing  of 
this ;  he  heard  only  the  voice,  a  mellow  voice  thrilling 
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with  controlled  emotion,  and  it  seemed  to  be  calling 
him  to  '^  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." 

'*  Mother,"  he  whispered,  after  some  minutes^ 
^'  what  is  '  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  T' 

''  The  supper  of  the  Lord  in  heaven,"  answered  the 
mother,  and  there  was  on  her  face  a  look  of  ecstasy 
which  he  had  never  seen  there. 

The  child  was  Uttle  wiser  for  the  answer ;  but  he 
grew  happier  with  every  passing  moment,  with  every 
repetition  of  that  mysterious  text :  ''  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb."  And  when  the  voice  was  silent,  and  the 
tones  of  the  organ  on  the  platform  rolled  through  the 
window,  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  gripped  his  mother's 
hand  in  both  his  own,  crying  : 

''  Mother,  I  am  called  ...  I  am  called  to  the  supper, 
the  marriage  supper. . . .  Oh,  Mother  !"  And  burying 
his  face  in  her  bosom,  he  burst  into  tears. 

When  the  meeting  was  over  the  women  flocked 
upstairs  and  gathered  round  the  bed,  congratulating 
]Vuiry  on  the  child's  experience — "  losing  his  strength,' 
as  they  called  it,  in  the  vernacular  of  their  sect — and 
asking  him  questions  he  did  not  imderstand.  But  the 
wise  mother  knew  the  child  was  overwrought  and 
should  have  quiet,  so  she  gently  asked  them  to  leave 
him  until  dinner-time,  'fiien  they  all  went  down- 
stairs to  prepare  the  midday  meal.  When  the  two 
were  alone  again,  she  bent  and  kissed  his  face  with  a 
chastened  and  unearthly  passion,  her  eyes  uplifted, 
whispering  something  to  herself  which  his  ear  could 
not  distinguish.     Soon  after  he  fell  into  a  light  sleep. 

The  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  awoke  him,  and  after 
Mary  had  bathed  his  face  in  cold  water  and  brushed 
his  hair,  they  went  downstairs.  Seated  beside  his 
mother  at  the  long  table,  his  back  against  the  wall, 
Jesse  ate  his  dinner,  vaguely  wondering  if  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  was  anything  like  this.  He  had 
never  before  eaten  in  so  large  a  company,  and  the 
unusual  surroundings  took  away  his  appetite.  Though 
the  request  of  the  mother  that  the  child  should  not  be 
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reminded  of  his  fainting-Bpell  had  been  passed  along 
the  line,  still  they  all  seemed  to  be  looking  at  him 
stnuigely ;  and  he  was  glad  when  the  meal  was  over 
and  he  could  escape  out  ot  doors  with  the  other  children, 
while  his  mother  nelped  the  women  wash  the  dishes. 

The  Taylor  boys,  who  had  come  up  on  the  train 
with  them  that  morning,  began  to  eibe  him  about 
*^  making  a  show  of  himself  "  ;  then  his  cousins,  Jim 
and  Josie  Bethel,  fell  upon  the  Taylor  boys,  and  gave 
them  a  good  beating  before  their  parents  could  inter- 
fere. So  early  did  he  become  a  tneme  of  contention 
among  his  neighbomrs. 

Jesse  went  to  every  meetmg  under  the  great  canvas, 
bat  he  did  not  faint  again.  To  the  casual  eye  he  seemed 
like  all  the  other  children,  save  for  his  great  beauty 
and  the  silence  which  lay  over  him  from  that  first  day. 
Sometimes  his  face  was  lighted  as  by  an  inner  joy ; 
sometimes  it  was  clouded  as  by  feelings  too  remote 
for  speech,  as  he  listened  earnestly  to  every  word  that 
every  speaker  said.  It  was  only  during  the  evening 
prayer-meetings  that  he  seemed  restless,  though  he 
was  then  no  less  attentive  than  at  all  other  times. 
His  usual  early  bedtime  was  now  disregarded.  As 
here  and  there  in  the  congregation  men  and  women 
arose  to  "  give  testimony  "  of  their  belief  and  religious 
experience,  he  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  he  drew 
long  breaths,  he  rolled  and  unrolled  the  ends  of  his 
flowing  necktie  in  supple,  nervous  fingers.  His  mother 
wondered  at  this,  but  on  the  last  night  of  their  stay 
she  learned  the  cause  of  it. 

During  those  four  days  the  child  had  heard  many 
sermons  from  many  texts,  and  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon a  grey  old  man  had  preached  in  a  harsh  voice 
about  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fh-o  and  brimstone, 
in  which  liars  and  other  sinners  shall  have  their  part. 

At  the  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  night  the  same 
grey  old  man  sat  on  the  speaker's  platform,  rising  from 
time  to  time  to  urge  those  present  to  testify  to  the  Lord. 
The  meeting  was  a  lone  one.  Many  became  converted 
that  night,  and  literally  at  the  eleventh  hour  came 
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forward  to  ask  prayers.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
the  old  preacher  arose  for  the  last  time,  and  asked  if 
there  was  not  perchance  one  more  who  wanted  to  say 
a  word. 

Then  arose  little  Jesse  Bethel  of  Nashburgh  and 
climbed  upon  his  chair.  His  mother  cast  at  mm  one 
startled  look,  but  he  did  not  notice  her ;  he  was  oblivious 
of  the  scores  of  surprised  worshippers  who  gazed  at  him  ; 
he  saw  nothing  but  the  grey  old  man  on  the  platform, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  question  which  was 
burning  in  his  mind. 

The  preacher,  looking  down,  saw  in  the  torch-light 
the  golden  head  and  white-robed  figure  of  the  ohud, 
gleaming  above  the  mass  of  upturned  faces.  He  heard 
the  little  voice  of  penetrating  sweetness,  sajring  in 
tones  as  steady  and  unf  rightened  as  his  own  : 

''I  have  a  little  brotner  who  tells  lies.  I  have 
another  little  brother  who  steals  walnuts. 

"'  The  preacher  said  this  morning  that  folks  who  lie 
and  steal  will  go  to  hell.  If  that  is  true,  my  Uttle 
brothers  will  both  go  to  hell.  The  preacher  said  that 
hell  was  full  of  fire.  He  said  it  was  a  place  where 
thieves  and  liars  burnt  for  ever. 

''The  other  preacher  said  this  morning  that  God 
will  answer  prayers.  I  don't  tell  Ues,  and  I  don't 
steal,  because  I  think  it  sillv.  It  must  be  horrible  to 
bum  for  ever  for  such  silly  things  as  lies. 

"  One  day  my  little  brother  burnt  his  hand,  and  he 
cried  from  dinner-time  till  supper-time.  It  hurts  him 
to  be  burnt.     This  afternoon,  after  I  heard  the  preacher 

f^reach,  I  lit  a  match  and  held  my  finders  in  the  flame, 
t  hurt — ^it  hurt  a  ffood  deal ;  but  I  dimi't  cry.  I  don't 
think  it  hurts  me  half  so  much  to  be  burnt  as  it  hurts 
my  little  brother. 

"When  we  are  dead,  if  God  has  really  put  my 
brothers  in  the  fire,  and  if  He  puts  me  up  in  heaven, 
I'm  going  to  ask  Him  if  He  won't  let  me  go  and  bum 
awhile  in  place  of  them.  I'm  going  to  ask  him  to  let 
them  go  to  heaven  for  just  as  long  as  I  can  stand  it 
to  be  burnt. 
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'  "  I  want  my  little  brothers  to  see  heaven.  They've 
never  seen  anything  beautiful.  They  never  saw  the 
fairies.  And  even  when  they  look  at  the  moon,  they 
just  can't  see  how  beautiful  it  is.     They  think  the 

stars  are  only  stars.     They  think  the  lovely  sky  is 

Oh,  just  nothing  at  all ! 

"  I've  always  had  the  best  of  everythinff.  It  isn't 
my  fault,  because  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  don  t  want  the 
best  of  everything  ;  but  everything  I  have  just  gets  to 
be  the  best  without  their  knowing  it. 

*^If  God  should  make  me  stay  in  heaven  all  the 
time,  and  make  them  stay  in  hell,  I  couldn't  endure 
it.  I've  tried  to  hire  them  not  to  lie  and  steal,  I 
give  them  all  my  pennies ;  but  they  only  take  the 
pennies,  and  then  they  don't  stop  doing  wicked  things. 

"Mr.  Preacher,  you  said  this  afternoon  how  that 
God  told  you  things,  and  spoke  to  you.  God  will  not 
speak  to  me.  I've  asked  him  now  for  days  and  days. 
Perhaps  I'm  just  too  small  for  God  to  bother  talking  to. 
But  wiU  you  ask  God,  Mr.  Preacher,  if  I  can't  go  to  hell 
and  let  my  little  brothers  go  to  heaven  part  of  the  time  ? 
Please,  Mr.  Preacher  ?" 

He  sat  down. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  for  several  seconds  ;  then  to 
the  right  and  left  of  him,  behind  and  before  him,  the 
people  began  to  cry,  "  Praise  the  Lord  !"  and  "  Glory 
to  God  !'^  and  "  Hallelujah  I"  And  the  old  preacher 
offered  up  a  prayer  that  their  beloved  young  friend 
might  be  the  means  of  leading  the  sinners  to  repentance. 
But  though  nursed  on  the  nulk  of  vicarious  atonement, 
he  did  not  pray  that  the  child  might  be  permitted  to 
suffer  in  place  of  his  brothers. 

The  little  Jesse  felt  that  his  trust  in  the  preacher 
was  betrayed.  With  his  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  he 
took  his  mother's  hand  and  left  the  meeting.  As  they 
passed  out  with  the  crowd  he  heard  a  woman  say  : 

"Sister  Bethel,  if  I  didn't  remember  as  well's 
yesterday  the  day  that  chUd  was  born,  I'd  swear 
to  goodness  he  was  eighteen  years  old  instead  of 
eight !" 

2 — 2 
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*'  Jesse  was  always  forward  for  his  age,"  was  Mary's 
modest  answer. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  child  and  his  mother 
went  back  to  Nashburgh. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  FEW  miles  east  of  Otter  Greek  lies  the  long  range  of 
the  Green  Momitains.  Of  all  the  earthly  things  his 
eyes  had  seen,  these  momitains  were  most  wonderful 
to  Jesse.  Perhaps  some  whisper  of  ancestral  memory 
was  in  their  call  to  him,  for  four  venerations  of  his 
fathers  had  seen  the  sun  rise  behind  old  Thunder  Moun- 
tain ;  four  generations  of  his  mothers  had  gazed  upon 
the  blue  guardian  of  their  valley,  and  in  the  vague, 
imaginative  hours  before  their  children's  birth  had 
questioned  it  in  long  and  wordless  reverie. 

Three  times  withm  his  memory  the  child  had  gone  to 
visit  his  aimt,  who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  this  moun- 
tain ;  but  she  was  dead  now,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
promise  of  his  going  there  asain.  He  grew  more  and 
more  to  love  the  face  of  the  old  Thunder  Mountain,  and 
dreamed  waking  dreams  of  some  future  day  when  he 
should  climb  its  mighty  shoulder,  far  up  and  over,  and 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  hidden  things  which  lay  on 
the  farther  side. 

So  when  he  heard  his  mother  say  that  the  new  school- 
teacher was  from  over  the  mountain,  the  tall  girl  in  blue 
whom  he  had  seen  at  the  Orove  camp-meeting  became 
a  thing  of  wonder  in  his  eyes. 

Ear^  in  the  first  week  of  the  fall  term  Rose  Thomas 
came  to  spend  the  night  at  the  Bethels'  house.  While 
his  mother  was  putting  the  younger  boys  to  bed,  Jesse 
followed  the  teacher  into  the  garden  where  she  had  gone 
to  gather  some  late  flowers,  and  asked  her  to  tell 
him  about  over  the  mountain.  She  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  place  she  came  from,  Myra,  a  village 
where  there  were  four  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  dozen 
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stores,   a   graded-school,  and    nearly    two    thousand 
people. 

"It  must  be  very  beautiful  in  Myra,"  said  the  child, 
his  blue  eyes  expanding  with  imagination. 

"  It  isn't  nearly  so  beautiful  over  there  as  it  is  here," 
the  teacher  answered. 

"  But  I  thought — Why,  isn't  the  other  side  of  a 
mountain  always  more  beautiful  than  this  side  ?" 

She  looked  at  him,  perplexed  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
smiled  :  "  The  other  side  of  a  mountain  is  this  side^ 
when  you  are  there." 

It  was  a  new  idea  to  Jesse,  and  he  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  his  mind.  Of  course  the  teacher  meant  to  tell 
him  truly  about  everything ;  but  maybe  she  didn't 
know  herself  how  wonderful  it  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  any  more  than  his  brothers  knew  how 
wonderful  the  moon  was.  And  he  told  himself  that 
when  he  was  older  he  would  go  over  the  mountain  to 
Myra,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  made  it  beau- 
tiful. 

Rose  Thomas  had  been  teaching  several  years,  and 
was  learned  in  the  ways  of  children,  but  Jesse  puzzled 
her  ;  she  had  never  had  a  pupil  in  any  way  like  him. 
His  beauty  was  a  source  of  wonder  ;  and  he  was  the 
most  loving  being,  young  or  old,  whom  she  had  ever 
known.  But,  most  of  all,  his  questions  and  strange 
sayings  kept  her  thinking. 

•  One  day  they  sat  alone  together  in  Mary  Bethel's 
room.  Bose  was  reading,  and  the  child  seemed  to  be 
doing  nothing.  The  clock  ticked  loudly  on  the  mantel. 
After  a  long  silence,  he  looked  up. 

"  Teacher,  what  is  time  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  Had  he  asked  her  to  define 
"  parallax,"  she  might  have  done  it — ^but  time  ! 

"  Time  is  the  measure  of  duration,"  she  ventured. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Jesse.  "  But 
I  think  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  time.  When  we 
came  into  this  room  it  was  three  o'clock,  and  then  it 
was  now  ;  and  now  it's  four  o'clock,  and  it's  still  now. 
I  tlunk  time  isn't  real ;  it's  like  a  shadow  which  keeps 
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moving  along,  and  isn't  really  anything,  anyway.  But 
I  wish  I  knew  what  it's  the  shadow  of.  You  don't 
know,  do  you,  teacher  ?" 

She  confessed  that  she  did  not. 

Another  day,  when  they  were  walking  together,  he 
said  to  her  : 

''  Teacher,  what  is  the  difference  between  you  and 
me?" 

"  Why — ^I  am  a  young  woman,  and  you  are  a  little 
boy." 

*'  I  think  that's  not  much  difference,"  Jesse  replied. 
"  You  just  beUeve  you're  yourself,  and  I  believe  I'm 
myself."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  :  "  I  think  it 
wouldn't  be  strange  if  I  should  wake  up  to-morrow 
morning,  and  find  that  I  was  you.  I  wouldn't  be 
scared  a  bit,  would  you  ?" 

''  You  mustn't  think  such  things,"  said  his  instruc- 
tress. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Jesse. 

And  she  was  silent. 

So  the  autumn  passed,  and  late  lq  October  Rose 
Thomas  went  back  over  the  moimtain  to  Myra  ;  but 
the  memory  of  Jesse  Bethel  went  with  her,  and  she 
wrote  his  mother  a  letter  every  few  months  with  mes- 
sages for  the  child. 

The  summer  after  Jesse  was  nine  years  old  he  made 
an  enemy.  It  was  the  black-haired  man,  Thomas 
Taylor,  whose  two  boys  had  been  thrashed  by  Jesse's 
cousins  at  the  camp-meeting  the  year  before.  The 
trouble  came  about  in  this  way  : 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  that  section,  who  Uved  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad,  were  able  to  make  a  small  profit 
by  selling  their  milk  to  a  Boston  company  which  sent 
a  car  through  on  the  mail-train  every  morning  to  collect 
it.  Four  of  the  Nashburgh  farmers,  among  them 
Thomas  Taylor,  drove  to  the  railway-station  daily  with 
their  milk.  It  would  have  been  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  labour  had  one  man  carted  the  milk  belonging  to 
all  four  ;  but  there  was  no  one  man  in  whom  the  other 
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three  had  oonfidenoe,  and  so  all  four  went  daily  to  the 
station. 

Early  in  the  summer  an  agent  from  the  Milk  Com- 
pany came  up  the  line,  stopping  here  and  there  at  the 
larger  towns  to  confer  with  the  farmers  who  gathered 
by  appointment  to  meet  him.  On  the  day  of  the  con- 
ference in  the  village  six  miles  south  of  Nashburgh, 
Jesse  had  gone  down  there  with  his  father  to  buy  a  barrel 
of  flour.  The  elder  Bethel,  who  found  his  carpentry 
more  profitable  than  keeping  many  cows,  had  no  call 
to  the  milk  meeting  ;  but  having  some  business  with  a 
man  from  the  next  town  who  was  certain  to  be  there, 
he  went  up  to  the  hall,  and  Jesse  went  along  with  him. 

The  meeting  was  in  full  swing.  The  man  from 
Boston  was  explaining  to  the  rather  sullen  crowd  of 
men  the  reasons — competition,  railway  extortion,  ice- 
famine,  etc. — ^why  he  was  compelled  to  offer  them  a 
few  cents  less  than  formerly  on  each  can  of  milk.  There 
was  much  loud  but  futile  argument ;  for  every  farmer 
knew,  and  knew  the  milkman  knew,  that  if  he  refused 
to  sell  his  product  to  the  company,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  make  it  into  butter  ;  and  the  women  of  those  towns 
were  tired  of  making  butter.  So  the  new  rate  was 
reluctantly  accepted. 

The  question  of  money  being  settled,  the  man  from 
Boston  told  them  he  had  something  yet  to  say.  There 
was  a  pure  food  agitation  going  on  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  week  before  a  duly  authorized  committee  had 
visited  the  company  he  represented,  and  had  found 
some  cans  of  milk  below  the  standard.  In  other  words, 
their  company  had  got  into  trouble  for  selling  watered 
milk.  The  cans  condemned  by  this  committee  had 
been  traced  to  the  Nashburgh  station,  and  the  men 
from  Nashburgh  were  requested  to  stand  up.  The 
agent  had  their  names  on  a  sUp  of  paper,  and  he  slowly 
called  them  off. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  politely,  "can  any  of  you 
throw  light  upon  this  question  ?" 

Apparently  no  one  could  ;  but  involimtarily  the  eyes 
of  tne  other  three  turned  sideways  toward  Thomas 
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Taylor,  who  got  red  in  the  face.  The  man  from  Boston 
was  experienced  in  these  cases,  and  from  this  wordless 
testimony  he  knew  the  guilty  one.  He  was  a  senti- 
mentalist, having  fomid  that  sentiment  was  often  useful 
in  his  business,  and  he  now  dilated  on  the  culpabihty 
of  men  who  sold  impure  milk  for  poor  little  city  children 
to  drink.     Then  he  said  : 

''  Will  the  dark  man  on  the  right  kindly  tell  me  his 
name  ?" 

"  Thomas  Taylor,"  came  the  answer,  in  rather  a  low 
voice. 

'*  Thomas  Taylor,  have  you  ever  watered  your 
milk?" 

"I  have  not." 

"  Will  you  swear  to  me  that  you  have  never  watered 
your  milk  ?" 

Now,  Thomas  Taylor  had  lately  been  entertaining  the 
minister  at  his  house,  and  he  hesitated.  To  put  ptue 
water  from  his  own  good  well  into  a  can  of  milk  was  one 
thing,  but  to  swear  falsely  was  quite  another  thing  ;  so 
he  stammered,  still  red  in  the  face  : 

"  Well,  I  dunno.     I  never  put  in  more'n  a  cupful." 
Then,  from  the  back  seat,  came  the  penetrating 
childish  voice  of  Jesse  Bethel : 

"  '  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 

little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  ' " 

The  end  of  tnis  quotation  was  drowned  in  a  general 
howl  of  laughter.  When  the  noise  had  subsided  a  Uttle, 
and  had  given  place  to  nudges  and  neighbourly  winks 
and  chuckles,  the  man  from  Boston  said  slowly  and 
deliberately : 

"  The  milk  of  Thomas  Taylor  will  no  longer  be 
accepted  by  the  company." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
Shame-faced  at  the  derision  of  his  neighboiu^,  and 
sullen  over  the  loss  of  his  profit  on  milk,  Taylor  got  into 
his  buggy,  and  started  for  home.  But  he  never  heard 
the  last  of  it.  In  rural  Vermont,  a  joke  is  a  joke,  and 
a  good  one  is  an  inheritance  to  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 
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Taylor  came  to  writhe  at  the  very  mention  of  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  for  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  one  upon 
any  and  every  occasion.  And  he  nursed  a  grudge 
against  Jesse  Bethel. 


CHAPTER  IV 

It  was  in  September  of  the  same  year  that  Jesse  first 
met  Mary  Magnus,  Mary  the  Great,  as  she  came  to  be 
called  a  long  time  afterward.  But  she  was  only  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  eight  years  when  she  came  to  Nashburgh, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Smith  children,  who  were  her  second 
cousins.  Though  Mary  was  of  the  same  age  as  Susie 
Smith,  she  was  half  a  head  taller — almost  as  tall  as  the 
nine-year-old  Jesse,  and  plump  as  a  rosebud.  She  sat 
beside  Susie  in  the  schoolhouse  every  day  for  a  week, 
and  her  pretty  clothes  set  the  fashion  in  that  neighbour- 
hood of  having  a  double  row  of  quilling  around  the 
bottom  of  small  skirts,  and  lace  around  the  pocket- 
handkerchief.  By  the  innate  right  of  beauty  she  was 
already  a  personage,  and  carried  her  little  brown  head 
high  with  consciousness  of  power.  The  boys  had  been 
her  willing  slaves  since  a  time  before  she  could  remem- 
ber. She  Uked  boys — all  boys,  more  or  less — ^but  espe- 
cially the  handsome  ones  ;  and  no  boy  had  ever  resisted 
her  small,  shy,  daring  yet  appealing  ways. 

On  the  morning  when  she  first  came  to  the  district 
schoolhouse,  Jesse  Bethel  was  half  an  hour  late.  The 
imperious  little  Mary,  being  mentally  active  and  de- 
sirous to  excel  in  everything,  was  copying  a  hard  ex- 
ample in  long  division  from  Susie's  arithmetic  when  she 
heard  a  step  in  the  entry.  Looking  up,  she  saw  in  the 
frame  of  the  doorway  the  most  beautftul  picture  in  all 
the  world,  as  she  told  herself  in  after  years  when  she 
had  seen  many  of  the  world's  beautiful  pictures. 

Slender  and  lithe  and  alive  in  every  nerve,  the  boy 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  vibrant  light, 
as  he  stood  there  in  the  doorway  with  the  rays  of  the 
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morning  sun  behind  him.  His  hair,  worn  rather  long, 
and  waving  round  his  head  in  golden  fuhiess,  retained 
the  sunbeams  in  its  meshes,  even  after  he  had  passed 
into  the  shadows  of  the  schookoom. 

The  little  sybarite  from  Vergennes  suddenly  lost 
interest  in  long  division,  and  turned  her  attention  to 
the  strange  boy,  who,  after  the  first  look  of  surprise 
he  gave  her,  passed  quietly  to  his  seat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  Out  of  the  corners  of  her  amber  eyes  she 
watched  him ;  but  he  was  the  only  child  in  the  school 
who  was  not  furtively  watching  her,  and  she  wondered 
why.  From  that  hour  all  other  boys  became  as 
shadows  to  little  Mary  Magnus,  only  to  emerge  into  the 
sunlight  of  her  notice  after  she  had  made  th&  new  boy 
notice  her. 

During  the  noon  recess  those  children  who  brought 
their  luncheon  usually  passed  the  hour  in  a  neighbour- 
ing pasture ;  the  bovs  plaved  ball  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  the  girls  played  house  on  the  rocks  under  the 
trees.  That  noontime  Mary  Magnus,  by  an  artful 
question  now  and  then  to  one  girl  and  another,  learned 
the  name  of  the  beautiful  boy  and  such  details  of  his 
life  as  had  impressed  themselves  upon  the  rather  un- 
observing  young  daughters  of  Nashburgh.  She  looked 
in  vain  for  opportunity  to  speak  to  Jesse. 

But  on  the  following  day  it  rained,  and  during  the 
noon  recess  the  children  played  in  the  schoolhouse. 
The  teacher  this  term,  a  rather  oldish  woman  with 
greying  hair,  boarded  in  the  next  house,  and  went  home 
to  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  so  the  yoimg  ones 
had  the  place  to  themselves.  They  ate  their  lunches 
from  little  pails,  sitting  on  the  front  seats  and  on  the 
long  recitation  bench  ;  and  during  this  pleasant  rite 
the  visitor  from  Vergennes  cleverly  placed  herself  be- 
side the  object  of  her  interest,  but  for  a  time  she  seemed 
to  be  unconscious  of  his  existence.  When  she  had 
finished  her  sandwiches  and  pie,  she  took  out  of  the 
dinner-pail  a  big  red  apple,  and  with  a  subtle  smile 
turned  to  her  yoimg  neighbour. 

"  Wouldn*t  you  like  one  of  my  nice  apples,  Jesse  ?" 
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Now,  anything  resembling  generosity  was  the 
straight  road  to  Jesse  Bethel's  heart,  and  he  thanked 
the  pretty  little  girl  beside  him  with  a  beaming  ex- 
pansion of  his  whole  person  quite  indescribable.  He 
raised  the  apple  to  his  lips — then  his  arm  dropped. 
He  blushed.  He  looked  at  Mary.  Mary  looked  at 
him.     Finally  he  whispered,  wistfully  : 

"  Would  you  care  if  I  shouldn't  eat  the  apple  ? 
Would  you  care  if  I  should  give  it  to  Marty  White  ?  He 
hasn't  anything  in  his  dinner-pail  to-day  but  old  dry 
bread !" 

The  eyes  of  the  emotional  girl  filled  with  tears.  ''  Oh, 
how  good  you  are  !"  she  said.  "  Yes,  let's  give  him  the 
ajiple,  from  both  of  us,  and  " — she  reached  into  the 
dinner-pail — "  here's  a  doughnut,  too."  Her  little  red 
month  was  tremulous. 

"  I'll  give  them  to  him  in  the  entry,"  Jesse  whispered, 
**  then  the  other  children  won't  laugh  and  make  him 
ashamed."    He  started  to  rise. 

'^Come  back  here  afterward,"  she  said,  under  her 
breath. 

And  Jesse  came  back.  They  were  friends  from  that 
hour.  The  hunger  of  little  Marty  White  was  a  bond  for 
them  stronger  than  their  beauty.  Between  the  emotion 
of  Mary  and  the  love  of  Jesse  the  difference  was  one  of 
kind  and  not  of  mere  degree  ;  but  this  she  learned  long 
afterward. 

When  he  was  again  beside  her,  Mary  said  playfully  : 
"  Maybe  you  didn't  really  want  the  apple,  after  all  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  did  !  But  when  I  really  want  anything 
verv  much  myself,  I  like  to  give  it  to  somebody  else." 
I  never  thought  of  that,"  Mary  admitted.  And 
slowly  into  her  undeveloped  mind  came  a  new  feeling, 
the  admiration  of  goodness,  which  is  deeper  and  more 
lasting  than  the  aMdmiration  of  beauty,  even  in  such 
vessels  of  emotion  as  Mary  Magnus. 

When  they  were  through  with  their  lunch  the  cry 
arose  :  *'  What  shall  we  play  ?"  One  suggested  thisi 
another  that ;  but  Susie  Smith  said  : 

**  Let's  all  ask  Jesse  to  tell  us  fairy  stories." 
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''  Oh,  do,  Jesse  !  Jesse,  do  I"  they  all  exclaimed  in 
chorus.    And  Jesse  did. 

He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  every  story  in 
"'  The  Book  oi  Wonder  "  was  stamped  upon  his  brain 
from  alpha  to  omega.  He  did  not  merely  recite  them 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  but  gave  their  substance  in 
his  own  delightful  fashion,  with  illuminating  touches 
here  and  there ;  for  had  he  not  seen  fairies  ?  Spell- 
bound the  children  sat,  breathing  the  air  of  undis- 
covered regions,  seeing  the  marvels  of  the  invisible.  .  .  . 
Then  the  sudden  clang  of  the  five-minutes-bell  in  the 
entry  told  them  the  teacher  had  come  back.  As  they 
all  arose,  Mary  put  her  little  hand  on  Jesse's  arm. 

"'I  tbink,"  sne  said,  slowly  and  deliberately,  and 
without  any  of  her  usual  coquetry — "  I  think,  Jesse, 
that  you  are  the  most  wonderful  person  I  have  ever 
seen. 

"  I  am  clad  you  enjoyed  the  stories,**  he  answered 
simply.  I  know  many  more.  My  mother  reads 
them  to  me  almost  every  night  after  I've  gone  to  bed, 
those  and  Bible  stories.  But  I  like  the  fairy-stories 
best,  because  the  people  in  the  Bible  are  always 
wrangling  about  something." 

Th^  unique  view  of  the  religious  classic  was  lost  on 
Mary  ;  but  the  grey-haired  teacher  heard  it,  and  gently 
reproved  Jesse  for  irreverence. 

On  Friday — ^it  was  the  day  before  Mary  was  to  go 
back  to  her  home  in  Vergennes — the  children  were  all 
playing  tag  together  in  the  pasture  at  noontime,  when 
a  strange  thing  happened.  Susie  Smith,  ''  the  tag," 
was  chasing  ifitrty  White.  The  ragged  little  fellow, 
in  trying  to  elude  ner,  stubbed  his  toe  and  fell  sprawl- 
ing. Now,  they  had  a  rule  among  them  against 
'*  tagging  "  anybody  who  fell  down,  so  Susie  turned  to 
chase  her  brother,  who  was  just  behind.  But  suddenly 
she  stood  still,  and  all  the  other  children  turned,  for 
the  scream  that  issued  from  the  lips  of  Marty  was  a 
scream  of  terror,  and  not  of  ordinary  crying. 

"  The  spotted  adder  !  Oh,  the  spotted  adder  !"  he 
shrieked,  as  his  frightened  playmates  gathered  round. 
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"  It  bit  me,  it  bit  me !  .  .  .  see,  here  on  my  arm  .  .  . 
and  then  it  crawled  into  that  hole  in  the  rock.  . . .  Oh, 
I  shall  die,  I  shall  die  !  My  mother  says  it's  poison  ! 
Oh,  Mother,  Mother  !     I  shall  die  !" 

The  children  were  all  crying  excitedly — all  save  Jesse 
Bethel.  He  did  not  cry.  He  did  not  even  speak.  He 
sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  Marty,  and  taking  the 
poor  bitten  arm  in  his  firm  hands,  raised  it  to  his 
mouth.  Then,  with  all  the  force  of  his  young  body,  he 
sucked  the  wound  of  the  spotted  adaer,  wiping  his 
lips  from  time  to  time  on  his  handkerchief.  After 
some  moments  he  laid  the  arm  down  gently,  and 
stood  up. 

"  I  think  you  will  not  die,"  he  said. 
News  travels  quickly  near  a  schoolhouse.      In  ten 
minutes  the  nearest  neighbour  had  harnessed  his  horse 
and  started  for  the  doctor,   and  in  fifteen  miilutes 
Marty's  slatternly  mother  came  and  led  him  home. 
Then  the  teacher  rang  the  first  bell,  and  the  children 
filed  into  the  schoolhouse.      Before  ringing  the  last 
bell,  she  said  to  Jesse,  in  the  presence  of  others  : 
"  Do  you  want  to  be  excused  for  the  day  ?** 
"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  tell  your  mother 
what  you  have  done  ?" 
*'  No,  ma'am." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  sucking  that  snake- 
bite ?" 

"  I  heard  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Smith  talking  about 
it  one  day." 

But  the  teacher  sent  for  Jesse's  father,  who  caiyv^  and 
took  him  home.  In  the  excitement  of  the  mc^Wnt  the 
boy  had  forgotten  that  Mary  Magnus  was  goinc  away 
the  next  morning,  and  he  did  not  say  good-bye  to 
her. 

When  they  were  on  the  road  home,  Jesse's  father 
turned  to  him  impatiently  : 

"  How  could  you  risk  your  life  Uke  that  ?"  ^ 
Jesse's  eyes  crew  bright  with  emotion. 
"  Isn't  his  life  as  gocxi  as  mine  ?" 
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"  There  may  well  be  two  answers  to  that  queetion,*' 
said  the  father.  ''  Your  life  belongs  to  me  and  your 
mother.'* 

"  My  life  belongs  to  Marty  White — ^just  as  much  as 
it  does  to  you  or  to  my  mother,"  was  Jesse's  astonishing 
answer. 

Back  in  the  schoolhouse  little  Mary  Magnus  wept 
quietly  behind  her  lace-edged  handkerchief,  and  would 
not  be  comforted,  for  the  beautiful  boy  had  gone  away 
without  even  looking  at  her. 


CHAPTER  V 

EvsBT  year  in  October  the  railway  company  ran  an 
excursion  to  Burlington,  the  largest  city  in  the  State, 
and  the  seat  of  a  small  university.  To  spend  the  day 
in  Burlington  was,  to  a  dweller  in  Nashburgh,  an  event 
of  no  less  interest  than  is  the  spending  of  a  month  in 
Paris  to  a  dweller  in  New  York.  Before  these  excur- 
sions pious  parents  spoke  seriously  to  their  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  perils  and  temptations  of  the  city. 
Burlington  is  really  but  an  overgrown  village  of  some 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  lying  drowsily  upon  the 
margin  of  Lake  Champlain.  For  all  the  warnings  of 
anxious  fathers  and  mothers,  the  greatest  peril  to  the 
yoimg  excursionist  was  the  possibility  of  lalling  into 
the  lake,  and  the  chief  temptation  that  of  losing  the 
last  train  home. 

,  W{lj64M|Jesse  was  twelve  years  old  his  father  and 
mother  decided,  after  long  deliberation,  that  they  could 
afford  to  20  to  Burlington  on  the  excursion  and  take 
the  three  boys,  Jesse,  Fred  and  Henry.  For  the  sake 
of  economy  they  took  their  dinner  in  a  basket,  fearing 
the  extortions  of  eating-house  proprietors ;  and  as  a 
wise  precaution  against  pickpockets  who  might  possibly 
rob  tne  father,  the  mother  carried  their  return-tickets 
tied  up  Sn  a  handkerchief  secreted  in  her  bosom.    At 
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any  rate,  if  they  should  lose  their  money,  they  oould 
get  home  in  safety. 

Jesse,  who  was  aheady  well  advanced  in  elementary 
algebra,  and  knew  more  about  geography  than  did  his 
teacher,  reminded  his  father  that  Burlington  was  only 
one  two-hundredth  part  as  large  as  London,  and  that 
the  distance  from  Nashburgh  to  Burlington  was  only 
about  one  six-hundredth  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth.  Though  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  going  on 
the  excursion,  he  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  vastness 
of  the  enterprise.  Was  he  not  going  to  New  York 
some  day  1  He  had  learned  much  since  the  time,  four 
years  before,  when  "  over  the  mountain  to  Myra  "  had 
seemed  a  long  journey.  Nevertheless,  he  intended 
some  time  to  go  to  Myra. 

The  day  in  Burlington  proved  far  more  interesting 
than  he  nad  hoped.  The  view  of  Lake  Champlain 
surprised  him  with  its  beauty,  and  his  visit  to  the 
university  and  hospital  suggested  many  questions, 
which  their  most  learned  professors  would  not  have 
attempted  to  answer. 

It  was  a  large  crowd  which  gathered  at  the  railway- 
station  for  the  return  train  at  six  o'clock.  From  half 
the  length  of  the  State  they  had  come  ;  for  the  round- 
trip^f are  was  low,  and  the  year  had  been  a  profitable 
one"  for  farmers.  Several  families  from  Nashburgh 
were  among  the  excursionists  ;  and  when  the  father  and 
mother  of  Jesse  discovered,  on  the  way  back  to  the 
station,  that  he  was  not  with  the  two  younger  boys, 
they  assumed  that  he  was  just  behind,  with  the  Smith 
children  and  the  school-teacher.  Not  imtil  they  looked 
for  him  again  at  the  station,  and  had  questioned  the 
teacher,  were  they  seriously  alarmed.  They  gazed  at 
each  other  with  wide  eyes  :  Jesse  was  lost. 

Then  arose  a  babel  among  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. One  had  seen  the  boy  last  an  hour  ago,  one  had 
seen  him  two  hours  ago,  the  teacher  had  seen  him 
half  an  hour  ago,  talking  to  a  tail  man  in  a  big  building. 
Which  building  ?  She  oould  not  say,  there  had  been 
80  many  buildings. 
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As  they  were  discussing  the  matter,  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  train.  Mary  Bethel  was  cool  and  quiet, 
though  her  face  was  pale  as  she  asked  her  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Smith,  to  take  tne  two  yoimger  boys  home  with 
her  and  keep  them  for  the  night.  She  and  her  hus- 
band would  remain  in  Burlington  till  they  should  find 
the  lost  child. 

The  train  pulled  out  of  the  station  with  all  the 
chattering  crowd  on  board,  and  the  father  and  mother 
of  Jesse  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  staring  after  it.  Then 
they  found  the  station-master,  told  him  their  trouble, 
and  asked  him  what  to  do.  He  telephoned  for  them 
to  various  offices,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  the 
police-station.  But  in  none  of  these  places  was  there 
knowledge  of  a  lost  child. 

Worn  and  half  discouraged,  they  went  at  last  to  a 
hotel,  there  to  sit  patiently  on  a  bench  outside  the 
telephone  office,  waiting  for  the  news  which  seemed  so 
long  in  coming. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  telephone  clerk,  a  pale  young 
man  with  eye-glasses,  came  out  to  them. 

**  Cheer  up,'  he  said  ;  "  your  boy  is  found,  safe  and 
well." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Mary  Bethel  broke  down 
and  cried. 

"  He's  up  at  the  hospital,"  the  clerk  added,  "  and 
the  Superintendent  says  for  you  to  go  up  there  and 
get  him.  You'd  better  take  a  hack  ;  it's  pretty  far  to 
walk." 

At  that  hour  the  missing  boy  was  holding  a  sort  of 
reception  in  the  operating-room  at  the  medical  college, 
surroimded  by  several  of  the  doctors  and  professors 
of  the  university.  He  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  them 
upon  the  table,  questioning  them  and  answering  their 
questions. 

Jesse  did  not  see  his  parents  when  they  came  to  the 
door  ;  and  they  stood  there  for  some  minutes,  listening 
in  surprise  to  the  dialogue  between  their  incompre- 
hensible first-bom  and  the  group  of  bearded  men. 
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"I'm  glad  I  came  up  here  to-day,"  the  boy  was 
saying,  "  because  I  never  realized  before  how  wonderful 
we  are  inside  of  us.  I  think  that  skeleton  you  showed 
me  was  more  beautiful  than  a  rose-bush  full  of  blossoms. 
Do  you  know  why  a  skull  laughs  ?" 

"No.     TeU  us,  Jesse." 

"It's  laughing  at  all  the  people  who  are  afraid  to 
die.  I  thiiLk  I'U  never  be  cifraid  of  anything  again, 
when  a  man  who  has  had  his  flesh  all  eaten  off  by  worms 
can  take  it  as  a  joke." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  man  you  saw  in  the  dis- 
■eoting-room,  the  one  with  his  muscles  all  exposed  ?" 
a  grey  old  doctor  asked.  "  That  fellow  was  a  truck- 
man, Jesse,  and  only  a  little  while  ago  he  could 
shoulder  a  trunk  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  carry  it  up  four  flights  of  stairs  with  those  same 
muscles." 

"  Oh,  I  think  he  didn't  carry  trunks  with  muscles  !" 
replied  Jesse.  "  It  was  the  man's  soul  which  could  lift 
three  hundred  pounds." 

"  But  you  have  a  soul,  Jesse.  Can  you  lift  trunks 
with  it  ?" 

"  When  I  get  big  I'm  going  to  Uft  the  mortgage  off 
our  farm  with  it,  and  that  weighs  more  than  half  a 
hundred  trunks." 

They  all  began  to  laugh,  but  Jesse  stopped  them 
with  his  lifted  hand. 

"  You  think  I've  made  a  pun,  and  so  you  laugh  at  it ; 
but  puns  are  really  far  more  serious  than  sermons." 

"  Why,  how  is  that  ?"  they  asked. 

"  I'U  tell  you,"  answered  the  boy  ;  "  I  found  it  out 
myself  only  last  year.  When  I  first  learned  that  one 
word  could  mean  two  or  three  things,  I  puzzled  over 
it.  It  was  as  if  a  man  had  two  or  three  souls.  That 
would  be  interesting,  but  not  the  least  bit  funny  ;  and 
I  couldn't  see  even  then  why  people  laughed  at  puns. 
But  one  day  I  heard  my  mother  reading  in  the  Bible, 
and  she  read  something  about, '  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  . . .  and  the  Worf  was  God.'    And  then  I  saw  it." 

"  I  know  you  will  pardon  om*  stupidity,"  said  one  of 
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As  they  were  discussing  the  matter,  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  train.  Mary  Bethel  was  cool  and  quiet, 
though  her  face  was  pale  as  she  asked  her  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Smith,  to  take  tne  two  younger  boys  home  with 
her  and  keep  them  for  the  night.  She  and  her  hus- 
band would  remain  in  Burlington  till  they  should  find 
the  lost  child. 

The  train  pulled  out  of  the  station  with  all  the 
chattering  crowd  on  board,  and  the  father  and  mother 
of  Jesse  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  staring  after  it.  Then 
they  found  the  station-master,  told  him  their  trouble, 
and  asked  him  what  to  do.  He  telephoned  for  them 
to  various  offices,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  the 
police-station.  But  in  none  of  these  places  was  there 
knowledge  of  a  lost  child. 

Worn  and  half  discouraged,  they  went  at  last  to  a 
hotel,  there  to  sit  patiently  on  a  bench  outside  the 
telephone  office,  waiting  for  the  news  which  seemed  so 
long  in  coming. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  telephone  clerk,  a  pale  young 
man  with  eye-glasses,  came  out  to  them. 

"  Cheer  up,"  he  said  ;  "  your  boy  is  found,  safe  and 
well." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Mary  Bethel  broke  down 
and  cried. 

"  He's  up  at  the  hospital,"  the  clerk  added,  "  and 
the  Superintendent  says  for  you  to  go  up  there  and 
get  him.  You'd  better  take  a  hack  ;  it's  pretty  far  to 
walk." 

At  that  hour  the  missing  boy  was  holding  a  sort  of 
reception  in  the  operating-room  at  the  TnAdioAl  ooUa^i^, 
surrounded  by  several  of  the  doctor^i  and  prof  elisors 
of  the  university.  He  was  seatiKl  in  th©  midst  of  thorn 
upon  the  table,  questioning  them  and  attswDnng  thcdr 
questions. 

Jesse  did  not  see  his  parents  when  they  ctim©  to  tt 
door  ;  and  they  stood  there  for  some  minut-e^^  listenin 
in  surprise  to  the  dialogue  between  thcLr  tnoomi 
hensible  first-bom  and  md  group  of  bearded  mw. 
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"I'm  glad  I  came  up  here  to-day,"  the  boy  was 
saying,  "  because  I  never  realized  before  how  wonderful 
we  are  inside  of  us.  I  think  that  skeleton  you  showed 
me  was  more  beautiful  than  a  rose-bush  full  of  blossoms. 
Do  you  know  why  a  skull  laughs  ?" 

"No.    Tell  us,  Jesse." 

"It's  laughing  at  all  the  people  who  are  afraid  to 
die.  I  thiiUL  I'U  never  be  afraid  of  anything  again, 
when  a  man  who  has  had  his  flesh  all  eaten  off  by  worms 
can  take  it  as  a  joke." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  man  you  saw  in  the  dis* 
seoting-room,  the  one  with  his  muscles  all  exposed  ?" 
a  grey  old  doctor  asked.  "  That  fellow  was  a  truck- 
man, Jesse,  and  only  a  little  while  ago  he  could 
shoulder  a  trunk  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  carry  it  up  four  flights  of  stairs  with  those  same 
muscles." 

"  Oh,  I  think  he  didn't  carry  trunks  with  muscles  !" 
rephed  Jesse.  "  It  was  the  man's  soul  which  could  lift 
three  hundred  pounds." 

"  But  you  have  a  soul,  Jesse.  Can  you  lift  trunks 
with  it  ?" 

"  When  I  get  big  I'm  going  to  lift  the  mortgage  off 
our  farm  with  it,  and  that  weighs  more  than  ^f  a 
hundred  trunks." 

They  all  began  to  laugh,  but  Jesse  stopped  them 
with  lus  lifted  hand. 

"  You  think  I've  made  a  pun,  and  so  you  laugh  at  it ; 
but  puns  are  really  far  more  serious  than  sermons." 

"  Why,  how  is  that  ?"  they  asked. 

"  VU  tell  you,"  answered  the  boy  ;  "  I  found  it  out 
myself  coaly  last  year.    When  I  first  learned  thi^  oik 
i^urd  euuld  unL^an  two  or  three  things,  I  puzzled  anr 
[it.     it  waa  aa  if  a  man  had  two  or  three  muh.    Ikk^t 
rouM  be  interostimg,  bti%||0ima|ir      \t  hm^j :  ^yj 

couldn*t  see  ov0iitbp»^         ^^f  %e<j  ^  wr^> 

tie  fe^,^ 


^rv- 
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the  professors,  with  mook  gravity  ;  "  but  really,  Jesse, 
we  don't  see  this  great  truth  even  yet." 

"  Why,  it's  so  plain,"  the  boy  responded.  "  In  the 
beginning  the  Word  was  God, — ^that  is,  the  great  big 
Word  which  we  don't  know, — and  then  it  divided  itseS 
into  all  the  Uttle  words  we  do  know,  just  as  God  must 
have  divided  Himself  in  making  us.  Some  words  are 
simple  and  mean  only  one  thing ;  those  are  like  the 
simple  people  who  have  only  one  way  of  thinkii^,  like 
my  father.  Other  words  are  not  so  simple  and  have 
many  meanings ;  those  are  like  the  people  who  lead 
double  lives  and  Uve  in  two  worlds.  I  don't  mean 
deceitful  people  only,  though  they  are  double,  also ; 
I  mean  those  who  seem  simple  to  the  simple  ones,  but 
who  really  live  in  another  world  as  well  as  this  one — 
people  like  my  mother  and  me,  who  have  a  double 
meaning." 

They  sat  and  stared  at  him. 

Finally  a  foreign-looking  man,  the  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  rose  slowly  from  his  chair  and  came  over 
to  the  boy,  where  he  sat  upon  the  operating-table. 

"  My  yoimg  friend,"  he  said,  "  will  you  let  me  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Jesse,  "  and  thank  you." 

The  man  smiled.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  hope  you 
will  remember  what  I  say.  You  are  evidently  a  bom 
mystic.  Now  if,  when  you  are  older,  you  should  come 
to  think  you  have  a  message  for  your  fellow  men,  put 
it  in  simple  language.  Now  I  know  perfectly  the 
meaning  you  intended  to  convey  by  your  extraordinary 
dissertation  on  puns,  or  metaphors ;  but  I'll  wager  a 
month's  salary,  against  one  of  your  indigestible 
Yankee  doughnuts,tnat  not  one  of  my  learned  associates 
here  " — ^waving  his  hand  at  the  crowd  of  men — **  not 
one  of  these  doctors  or  professors  can  tell  what  you 
mean,  my  dear  young  Jesse.  So  take  the  advice  of 
an  old  man  who  is  experienced  in  teaching :  If  you 
want  to  instruct  others,  be  simple." 

"Thank  you,  again,"  the  boy  answered.  "I'll 
remember  all  my  life  what  you  have  said,'' 
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Just  then  one  of  the  men  caught  sight  of  the  father 
and  mother  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  with  a  nod 
invited  them  to  enter.  As  they  came  forward  Jesse 
also  saw  them,  and  slipping  off  the  table,  he  stood 
waiting. 

'*  Jesse,  my  child  1"  said  the  mother.  ''  How  could 
you  treat  us  in  this  way  ?  How  could  you  separate 
yourself  from  us  ?  We  have  been  looking  for  you 
more  than  two  hours,  half  crazy  with  anxiety." 

^*  You  should  have  gone  home,"  repUed  Jesse,  "  and 
left  my  ticket  with  the  station-master.  You  must 
know  by  this  time  that  I  have  need  of  going  to  many 
places  where  you  cannot  follow,  and  need  of  doing 
many  things  which  must  be  strange  to  you." 

Mary  made  no  answer ;  but  she  pondered  long  on 
the  boy's  words,  and  in  after  years  they  came  back  to 
her  with  new  and  overwhelming  meaning. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  summer  after  Jesse  was  fourteen  he  came  to  realize 
that  he  had  learned  everything  the  teachers  in  their 
simple  district  school  could  give  him.  He  had  long 
had  a  secret  wish  to  prepare  for  the  State  University  ; 
but  his  parents  were  too  poor  even  to  send  him  to  the 
small  high  school  in  the  neighbouring  village.  Mary 
Bethel,  always  ambitious  for  her  son,  wanted  him  to 
apply  for  a  position  as  teacher  in  some  district  school ; 
but  the  boy  would  not.  When  pressed  to  give  a  reason, 
he  said  simply  : 

"  I  will  not  teach  in  any  of  these  schools,  because 
I  would  not  be  allowed  to  teach  the  children  truth." 

"  Why,  Jesse !"  exclaimed  his  mother  in  surprise, 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  will  not  teach  in  schools,"  he  went  on,  "  because 
I  would  have  to  teach  old  doctrines  which  I  know  to 
be  untrue  ;  would  have  to  give  false  reasons  for  a 
hundred  things^  and  keep  the  one  true  reason  to  myself, 

a-2 
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When  I  first  realized  I  couldn't  have  an  education  Hke 
that  of  those  men  I  met  in  Burlington,  my  heart  was 
heavy.  But  now  I  beUeve  I  know  a  better  way  to 
knowledge  than  their  way.  I'll  buy  what  books  I  can 
afford,  and  be  my  own  teacher.  I  think,  no  matter 
what  school  I  shoidd  go  to,  I  would  find  that  the  teachers 
with  their  greater  education  were  really  like  the 
teachers  in  our  little  school  at  Nashburgh.  They 
would  take  me  just  so  far,  and  then  I  would  have  to 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  myself.  They  would  teach  me 
a  great  many  facts  and  also  a  great  many  falsehoods, 
and  I  should  have  to  sift  their  teaching  all  the  time. 
So,  Mother,  I've  decided  to  find  my  own  path  to 
knowledge.  It  will  be  a  new  path,  aU  my  own ;  and 
not  until  I  have  f oimd  it,  and  have  walked  the  whole 
way  myself,  will  I  try  to  show  the  way  to  others.  But 
when  I  find  it.  Mother,  v/hen  I  really  find  it,  I'll  make 
the  whole  world  follow  me  !" 

His  face  was  Hghted  by  an  inner  glory,  a  dream, 
a  destiny  too  high  and  far  away  to  share  with  anyone 
as  yet.  His  mother  kissed  him,  with  a  voiceless 
prayer  that  he  might  be  protected  from  all  dangers. 

The  next  day  he  asked  his  father,  who  was  now  an 
old  man  weary  with  much  labour,  to  teach  him  his 
own  trade  of  carpentry  and  building.  That  spring 
the  men  of  Nashburgh  had  voted  to  erect  a  new  school- 
house,  the  old  one  being  too  dilapidated  for  profitable 
repair.  The  father  of  Jesse  was  the  only  carpenter 
and  builder  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  he  was  given  the 
contract  for  the  new  schoolhouse ;  and  it  was  on  this 
work  that  the  boy  learned  his  trade. 

From  early  morning  imtil  dark  they  worked,  the 
father  and  the  son,  although  the  old  man  had  to  take 
long  resting  spells  because  his  strength  was  failing. 

"  This  is  my  last  big  job,  Jesse,"  he  said  one  evening, 
as  they  were  slowly  walking  home  together.  "  Many  s 
the  house  I've  built  in  my  day,  and  many's  the  house 
I've  repaired  ;  but  this  new  schoolhouse  is  my  last  one. 
I'U  probably  Uve  on  awhile  yet,  maybe  several  years  ; 
but  I'm  not  the  man  I  was  even  this  time  last  year. 
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I'm  glad  you  wanted  to  learn  my  trade,  because  it's 
going  to  be  better  for  you  than  teaching  school  would 
have  been.  There's  money  in  it,  Jesse.  I'll  make 
enough  on  this  job  of  the  schoolhouse  to  settle  the  old 
Johnson  note  which  has  been  hanging  over  us  for  three 
years.  The  reason  I've  been  so  poor  all  my  Ufe,  and 
had  to  mortgage  the  farm,  was  because  there  isn't 
work  enough  in  a  little  place  like  this  to  keep  a  carpenter 
working  more  than  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  on  an 
average,  with  now  and  then  a  Uttle  fiddling  job  of 
repairing  which  doesn't  keep  us  all  in  shoe-leather. 
When  I^  dead,  boy,  instead  of  struggling  along  here, 
trying  to  keep  up  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  you'd 
better  take  your  mother  and  the  boys  somewhere  else 
— ^I  don't  know  where,  but  somewhere  where  there's 
building  going  on.  If  I  can  live  a  few  years  more, 
till  you  re  a  little  older,  Jesse,  I  won't  worry  about  you 
all  on  my  death-bed.  You're  taking  to  the  trade  like 
a  duck  to  water.  I  suppose  you'd  have  beaten  me  at 
anything  you  undertook,  you're  such  a  smart  one. 
But  what  I  started  to  say  was  this  :  When  I'm  dead, 
let  the  old  farm  go.  It  s  mortgaged  now  to  Taylor 
for  half  its  worth,  and  I  had  to  borrow  another  fifty 
from  him  last  November ;  though  I  haven't  dared  to 
tell  your  mother,  she  worries  so.  But  sell  the  farm, 
Jesse,  sell  it,  and  go  to  some  place  where  you  c€ui  work 
at  your  trade." 

"  I  will,  Father,"  the  boy  promised.  "  But  don't 
say  anything  to  Mother  about  dying.  It  would  make 
her  feel  bad." 

"  All  right,  I  won't.  And  I'm  going  to  depend  on 
you  to  look  after  her  till  the  boys  get  big  enough  to 
nelp.  Then  you  let  them  do  it  for  awhile.  Don't 
let  'em  be  lazy  and  shove  off  all  the  burdens  on  your 
shoulders.  I  know  'em  ;  they're  just  like  your  uncle 
Frank.  But  you're  different,  Jesse  ;  and  I'm  prouder 
of  you  every  day."  And  the  undemonstrative  old 
man  put  his  arm  around  Jesse's  shoulders.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  offered  him  a  caress  since  his  last 
birthday,  seven  months  before. 
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The  building  of  that  sohoolhouse  was  one  long  joy 
to  Jesse.  His  father  taught  him  every  detail  of  the 
fascinating  business  :  how  to  lay  the  foundations — 
though  for  this  work  they  had  a  mason  to  help  ;  how 
to  follow  the  building  plans,  so  that  each  part  was 
accurately  joined  to  all  the  adjacent  parts,  as  the  bones 
and  muscles,  arteries  and  sinews  of  Uie  body  are  made 
to  work  harmoniously  together ;  how  the  "  raising  *' 
should  be  superintended  ;  the  perfect  way  to  lay  the 
floor,  to  frame  the  windows,  to  lath  and  plaster,  to 
erect  the  chimney — ^though  here  again  the  mason 
came  to  help.  The  bov  learned  all  these  things,  and 
with  his  strong  young  nands  he  rendered  able  service 
in  a  score  of  ways. 

There  is  a  joy  and  a  sense  of  personal  power  in  the 
higher  forms  of  manual  labour  which  mere  scholars 
never  imderstand.  To  create  something  with  the 
hands  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  citizen 
of  earth,  however  rich,  however  learned,  however  far 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  labour.  To  plan  an 
object,  great  or  small,  and  then  to  execute  the  plan 
with  masterly  precision  and  to  the  smallest  detail, 
should  be  one  of  the  privileges  which  go  with  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  So  Jesse  told 
himself,  as  he  hammered  away  on  the  new  school- 
house.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  chosen  to  be  a 
carpenter  instead  of  a  district  school-teacher. 

Now  less  than  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  tall  and 
strong  as  many  boys  of  seventeen,  though  slenderly 
and  miely  buUt,  and  still  possessing  the  extraordinary 
beauty  which  had  singled  him  out  in  childhood  from 
the  mass  of  ordinary  boys.     Indeed,  that  beauty  had 

frown  deeper  and  stranger  with  every  passing  year, 
t  was  a  haunting  beauty,  and  the  secret  of  its  power 
was  something  other  than  the  mere  charm  of  har- 
monious lines  and  colours.  Truly,  to  use  an  old  but 
nevor-wom  expression,  the  boy's  soul  looked  out  of 
his  eyes.  Gentle  spirits  were  made  happy  by  a  glance 
from  those  blue  eyes,  but  hypocrites  fiuad  evil-doers 
feared  their  penetrating  gaze,  which  seemed  to  un- 
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olothe  safely-guarded  motiyes,  to  challenge  statementB 
of  nnoertain  truth.  So,  while  Jesse  easily  made  friends 
who  loved  him  with  peculiar  and  passionate  devotion, 
there  were  others  in  his  little  circle  of  acquaintances 
who  cherished  for  him  an  unreasoning  hostility.  Fore- 
most among  these  unfriendly  ones  was  the  man  who 
owned  the  mortgage  on  his  father's  little  farm,  that 
dark  and  purple-faced  man,  Thomas  Taylor,  whom 
Jesse's  quotation  of  Scripture  regarding  the  cup  of 
oold  water  had  covered  with  ridicule  at  the  milk  dealers' 
meeting  five  years  before. 

He  was  no  longer  called  '*  Brother  Taylor  "  by  the 
members  of  the  church,  for  he  was  now  a  backslider, 
dallying  with  spiritualism,  openly  challenging  the 
authority  of  religious  dogmas,  and  supposed  to  be 
livinff  on  terms  of  illesal  intimacy  with  tne  spiritual- 
istic housekeeper  who  nad  managed  his  home  since  the 
death  of  his  wife  three  years  before.  But,  being  the 
richest  farmer  in  Nashburgh,  he  still  retained  a  certain 
authority  fti^ionff  his  neighbours,  many  of  whom  owed 
him  money,  l^ough  Nashburgh,  like  other  farming 
districts,  was  a  hotbed  of  malicious  gossip,  a  man  who 
owned  property  there  would  have  had  to  be  proved 
guilty  of  extraordinary  crimes  before  being  really 
ostracized  by  his  neighbours.  They  might  believe  him 
worthy  to  be  hanged  ;  but,  so  long  as  he  paid  his  taxes 
regularly  and  hireid  men  in  haying  and  harvesting,  no 
one  would  have  the  initiative  to  twist  a  rope.  Even 
the  hard-faced  spiritualistic  housekeeper  at  the  Taylor 
farm  was  civilly  spoken  to  by  the  women,  if  by  chance 
l^ey  met  her  in  the  road.  But  behind  her  back  they 
referred  to  her  in  good  old  Saxon  terms,  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  charged  her  with  the  backsliding  of  the  man 
who  presumably  paid  her  big  wages. 

As  the  work  went  busily  on  at  the  new  schoolhouse, 
the  neighbours  made  a  habit  of  dropping  in  occasionally 
to  see  how  things  were  progressing.  One  afternoon  in 
August  the  burly  figure  of  Thomas  Taylor  appeared  in 
the  uncased  doorway.  The  old  builder,  Jesse  s  father, 
was  taking  a  short  rest ;  while  the  boy  was  standing 
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on  a  plank  supported  by  two  saw-horses,  nailing  on  a 
window-casing.  The  men  talked  in  a  friendly  way 
about  the  crops  and  the  weather. 

Durins  a  lull  in  the  conversation  Jesse's  father  went 
into  the  half -finished  entry  to  get  something  out  of  his 
coat-pocket.  While  his  back  was  turned,  Taylor 
moved  lumberingly  about  the  place  ;  and,  when  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  saw-horse  nearest  the  door,  he  stumbled 
and  fell  forward  against  the  horse,  knocking  it  from 
under  the  plank  on  which  Jesse  was  standing.  Quick 
as  a  cat,  the  boy  sprang  on  to  the  window-ledge,  and 
saved  himself  a  fall.  Then,  sliding  down  to  the  floor, 
he  stood  opposite  Taylor,  who  was  picking  up  his  straw 
hat,  which  had  fallen  from  his  head. 

"  Stumbled  over  that  blamed  timber,"  Taylor 
muttered  ;  "  guess  I  must  be  gettin'  old  and  clumsy." 

Jesse,  who  had  often  caught  the  side-g]ance  of 
malignity  which  Tavlor  gave  mm,  knew  well  that  his 
stumbling  against  the  saw-horse  was  no  accident,  but 
that  he  had  purposely  exposed  him  to  a  dangerous  fall. 
He  threw  back  his  beautiful  head  and  looked  at  Taylor, 
their  eyes  on  a  level.  Then,  with  a  slow,  peculiar 
smile,  he  said  : 

*'  The  man  who  fills  his  field  with  traps  should  walk 
warily  when  he  goes  about  after  sundown." 

Without  a  word,  Taylor  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
the  schoolhouse. 

That  evening  Jesse  was  sitting  under  the  grape-vines 
watching  the  moon  rise,  when  IVfarty  White  came  down 
the  road  and  stopped  at  the  gate  to  speak  with  the 
yoimger  boys  who  were  loimging  on  the  fence. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  asked  Marty. 
*'  Thomas  Taylor  stumbled  and  fell  down  his  cellar 
stairs  a  little  while  ago.     He's  broke  his  arm." 

The  heart  of  the  listening  Jesse  seemed  to  stand  still. 
Was  it  possible  that  such  things  could  really  happen  ? 
He  stared  into  the  face  of  the  moon,  which  had  risen 
blood-red  over  the  mountain.  Out  of  the  maze  of  his 
thoughts  three  questions  shaped  themselves  with 
startling  vividness  : 
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Could  he  really  see  into  the  future,  and  had  his 
words  to  Taylor  in  the  afternoon  been  a  true  prophecy  ? 

Could  the  word  of  a  human  being,  spoken  in  a  moment 
of  strong  feeling,  bring  an  event  to  pass  ? 

Was  tnere  a  law  of  cause  and  effect,  a  law  of  justice, 
that  measured  out  to  evil-doers  retribution  in  the  very 
degree  and  kind  of  their  offending  ? 

He  sat  so  long  under  the  grape-vines  that  his  mother 
came  at  last  and  ur^ed  him  to  go  to  bed,  that  he  might 
get  rest  and  strength  for  the  next  day's  labours. 

The  last  nail  was  driven  in  the  schoolhouse  only  two 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  in  September. 
As  his  father  had  let  out  their  harvesting  on  shares  that 

J  ear,  on  account  of  the  more  profitable  building  work, 
esse  was  now  free  for  a  time  to  read  and  dream  and 
think.  He  had,  of  coiurse,  to  help  about  the  dailv 
chores  of  the  farm  ;  but  these  duties  were  light,  and  len^ 
him  abundant  leisure.  Among  other  books,  he  read 
the  Bible  through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  read 
carefully  the  weekly  newpsaper  and  the  one  popular 
monthly  ma^zine  which  they  could  afford  to  take. 
He  studied  the  world  as  it  was,  and  meditated  on  the 
world  as  it  ought  to  be.  One  day  he  said  to  his  mother  : 
''  It  seems  to  me  that  our  souls  have  made  small 
progress  in  the  last  two  thousand  years,  for  all  the 
beauty  of  the  religion  we  profess.  Do  not  almost  all 
men  lie  ?  Do  they  not  hate  their  enemies  instead  of 
loving  them  ?  Does  he  not  prosper  most  who  most 
oppresses  the  poor  ?  And  is  not  the  man  who  is  most 
honoured  among  his  fellows  always  the  one  who  has 
deceived  them  most  ?  Mother,  the  world  is  ripe  for 
revolution,  a  religious  revolution,  a  great  awakening 
of  the  spiritual  life.     The  old  religion  has  failed.     We 

need  a  new  one.     Sometimes  I  wonder — ^I  wonder " 

"  What  do  you  wonder,  my  darling  ?  You  make  me 
almost  afraid  when  you  have  that  expression  in  your 
eyes  !" 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  out,  far  out  over  the 
summit  of  old  Thunder  Mountain. 
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*'  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  am  not  the  one  who  shall 
bring  to  the  world  the  faith  it  needs." 

The  heart  of  the  mother  throbbed  with  sudden  pre- 
science of  impending  destiny.  She  drew  Jesse  to  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  guarcf  him  from  the  unimaginable  future 
that  ahready  reached  for  him  with  long,  insistent  arms. 
They  sat  together  in  silence  for  an  hour,  the  boy's  face 
lighted  by  his  kindling  thought,  the  mother's  lighted 
by  her  thought  of  him. 

The  following  winter  Jesse  made  a  strange  discovery. 
His  father  had  been  tortured  for  weeks  with  the  pains 
of  rheumatism,  and  one  day  the  boy  said  : 

**  Father,  let  me  rub  the  arm  that  hurts  you  so.  I 
feel  that  I  might  ease  you  if  I  should  try." 

The  old  man  stretched  out  his  richt  arm,  discoloured 
and  swollen  from  finger-tips  to  elbow ;  and  the  boy 
began  to  rub  it  with  his  hands,  first  gently,  then  more 
firmly,  his  heart  filled  with  the  loving  hope  to  relieve 
suffering.  After  a  few  minutes  he  laid  the  arm  back 
tenderly  upon  his  father's  knee. 

"  I  think  it  will  not  pain  you  so  much  now,"  he  said. 

The  father  looked  at  him  a  moment,  lifted  the 
afflicted  arm,  and  with  his  other  hand  carefully  felt 
it  in  every  part.  Then  his  eyes  slowly  turned  to  his 
son's  face. 

*'  It's  strange,"  he  said,  ''  it's  mighty  strange ;  but 
you've  taken  all  the  pain  away.  I've  not  been  easy  in 
that  arm  one  minute  for  a  month,  and  now — I  wouldn't 
know  I  had  an  arm.     It's  strange,  it's  mighty  strange." 

That  night  the  old  man  had  the  &*st  long  sleep  which 
he  had  known  for  weeks.  And  in  the  morning  also  he 
was  free  from  pain. 

The  next  afternoon  the  doctor  came.  This  case  of 
rheumatism  had  given  him  much  thought,  because  the 
weak  condition  of  the  patient's  heart  had  limited  his 
choice  of  medicines.  He  listened  with  keen  interest 
to  the  father's  story  of  the  boy's  success  where  his  own 
science  had  failed  ;  he  wiped  his  spectacles,  nodded  his 
head,  and  stroked  his  long  grey  beard. 
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"There  are  those  bom  who  have  that  power,"  he 
said,  ''and  science  is  beginning  to  take  note  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  wose  who  have  the  gift  of 
natural  healing  are  classed  with  quacks  and  charkttans, 
because  so  few  of  them  are  regularly  qualified  phy- 
sicians. Young  man,"  he  added,  turning  to  Jesse, 
**  whv  don't  you  study  medicine  ?" 

"  K  I  can  really  ease  pain  with  my  hands,"  the  boy 
replied,  "  why  do  I  need  to  study  medicine  ?" 

The  doctor  went  away  without  leaving  any  prescrip- 
tion, merely  telling  them  to  let  him  know  if  the  rheu- 
matism should  reappear.  But  there  was  no  occasion 
to  send  for  him  again  that  winter 


CHAPTER  VII 

Whsk  spring  came  round  again  the  mother  feared  that 
Jesse  was  not  well.  He  did  not  complain  of  anything  ; 
but  he  was  pretematurally  quiet,  and  given  to  long 
reveries,  to  long  gazing  at  old  blue  Thunder  Mountain 
in  the  day-time  and  at  the  starry  skies  in  the  evening. 
Once  at  twilight  she  found  him  sitting  alone  under 
the  grape-vines,  and  on  going  up  behind  him  and 
putting  her  arm  around  his  neck,  she  was  grieved 
to  see  that  the  eyes  he  raised  to  hers  were  fuU  of 
tears. 

"  My  boy !'  "  she  whispered,  "  is  anything  the 
matter  1" 

"  No,  Mother,  nothing." 

"  Then  why  those  tears  ?  And  why  are  you  so 
silent  and  sad  of  late  ?" 

''  I  am  not  really  sad,  Mother.  But  my  heart  is  very 
full  of  something,  and  I  don't  quite  know  what  it  is 
that  troubles  me.  I  am  not  unhappy,  and  yet  I  am 
never  at  rest.  I  seem  to  be  always  waiting  for  some- 
thing that  does  not  come.  In  the  morning  I  long  for 
the  night,  and  at  night  I  long  for  the  morning." 

He  sat  looking  at  her  for  some  moments,  as  if  there 
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were  something  he  wanted  to  say ;  he  opened  his  lips, 
then  closed  them  again. 

'*  What  is  it,  Jesse  1"  she  asked.  '*  You  can  tell  your 
mother  anything.  Is  there  something  you  want  to  do  1" 

^*  Do  you  think  that  Father  would  object  if  I  should 
go  up  there  " — ^he  pointed  east  toward  the  blue  moun- 
tain— "  if  I  should  go  up  there  and  stay  a  few  days  all 
alone  ?  It's  an  unusual  thing  to  do,  and  I  cannot  well 
explain  to  him  my  reason,  for  I'm  not  sure  of  the  reason 
myself ;  but  I  know  that  I  have  to  go.  Will  you 
explain  it  to  Father  1" 

But  what  would  you  eat,  my  boy  ?  And  where 
would  you  sleep  ?  iftiere's  hardly  a  soul  living  up 
there  !" 

'*  I  know  there  is  solitude,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to 
ffo.  And  there's  something  else  up  there :  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  it's  the  answer  to  a  question.  You 
can  give  me  some  bread  and  a  few  boiled  eggs  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  can  sleep  under  the  trees.  You  know 
I've  often  slept  outdoors  in  summer,  since  I  was  old 
enouffh  to  have  my  own  way  a  little." 

"  And  you  shall  have  your  way  in  this,  my  boy.  I'll 
arrange  everjrthine  witn  your  father ;  you  shall  go 
whenever  you  like. ' 

And  he  went  the  next  day. 

On  the  third  evening  he  returned.  His  mother  saw 
him  coming  along  the  road  with  head  erect  and  shoul- 
ders square.  Her  heart  leaped  with  glaidness,  and  she 
went  out  to  meet  him. 

"It's  all  right,  little  Mother,"  he  said,  bending  to 
kiss  her,  for  he  was  nearly  as  taU  as  his  father.  '^  It's 
all  right  now.     I  foimd  the  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Can't  you  tell  your  mother  what  it  was  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I'd  rather  not,"  he  answered.  "  I  really  don't 
think  I  could  make  anyone  understand.  I  had  to  make 
a  sacrifice,  and  went  up  on  to  the  mountain  to  do  it, 
like  the  old  fellows  in  the  Bible—- only  their  sacrifices 
were  different  from  mine.  And  I'm  not  going  to  be  sad 
any  more.  It's  wonderful  how  happy  we  are  when  we 
have  sacrificed  happiness  i" 
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Puzzled  by  his  words,  but  full  of  joy  at  haviiig  him 
a^ain  at  home,  she  drew  him  into  the  nouse,  and  made 
him  eat  some  supper.  Without  evasion,  he  answered 
all  the  questions  of  his  father  and  the  boys  :  how  the 
trees  looked  on  the  mountain,  whether  it  was  cold  at 
night  up  there,  whether  he  saw  anybody,  whether  there 
were  blackberry-bushes,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
arose  in  their  simple  minds  in  connection  with  his 
sojourn  on  the  mountain.  There  was  no  need  of  eva- 
sion, for  the  only  questions  he  could  not  have  answered 
were  questions  they  could  not  have  asked.  So  they 
passed  a  happy  evening  together,  Jesse  and  his  family  ; 
and  the  next  morning  ne  arose  early  and  went  singing 
about  the  business  of  the  farm. 

In  June  of  that  year  he  again  saw  Mary  Magnus,  the 
pretty  Mary  of  Vergennes,  now  a  tall  and  rounding  girl 
of  over  fourteen.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  in 
Nashburgh  since  she  was  eight  years  old  and  had  sat  for 
a  week  beside  her  second  cousin,  Susie  Smith,  in  the 
little  old  schoolhouse.  This  weather-beaten  relic  was 
no  longer  in  its  former  place,  but  had  come  down  in  the 
world  to  serve  humbly  as  a  sheep-bam  for  Olin  Madison, 
the  most  comfortably  placed  farmer  in  the  town,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Thomas  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Olin  Madison  was  a  proud  woman,  with  ideas 
beyond  the  humble  life  she  lived  as  a  Nashburgh 
farmer's  wife.  Though  she  had  but  little  intellect,  she 
had  towering  ambitions  for  her  two  tall  sons,  David  and 
Theodore,  both  students  in  the  high  school  of  the  next 
village.  Mrs.  Madison  was  not  a  church-member ; 
she  considered  the  emotional  form  of  religion  which 
flourished  in  that  region  as  being  rather  undignified. 
Had  there  been  a  church  with  a  pipe-organ  witlmi  easy 
distance,  she  might  have  paid  it  her  respects  occasion- 
ally on  Simday  morning. 

After  hiffh  school  closed  in  June  her  two  sons  were  at 
home  ;  and  as  Mary  Magnus  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
of  wealth,  when  IM^.  Madison  learned  of  her  arrival  at 
the  Smiths'  she  decided  to  have  a  croquet-party  for  the 
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young  people.  As  one  oould  not  have  a  party  without 
guesto,  she  was  obliged  to  ask  the  less  important  boys 
and  girls  of  the  place. 

She  really  felt  rather  kindly  toward  her  neighbours, 
in  a  cool  and  negative  way ;  though  she  would  have 
sacrificed  the  reputation  oi  any  one  of  them  for  the 
intense  pleasure  of  rolling  a  morsel  of  gossip  under  her 
tongue.  Pride  and  curiosity  were  her  chief  faults,  with 
a  Uttle  spice  of  scorn  thrown  in  to  season  the  mixture. 
But,  all  in  all,  she  meant  to  be  a  good  woman.  Had  she 
been  bom  a  duchess,  she  might  have  been  quite  simple, 
as  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  seU-assertion  ; 
had  she  lived  in  a  place  where  anything  worth  talking 
about  ever  happened,  she  might  have  Imd  other  things 
to  think  of  than  her  neighbours'  weaknesses.  And  she 
was  a  good  mother,  ma£ng  many  personal  sacrifices  to 
educate  her  sons,  doing  her  own  housework,  and  wear- 
ing her  old  clothes,  mbs  her  motive  love,  or  ambition  ? 
The  two  are  often  one,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  mother. 

Mrs.  Madison  received  her  young  guests  on  the 
veranda.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  and,  for  all  her  fifty- 
five  years,  preserved  an  almost  girlish  slenderness.  She 
wore  a  grey  dress  of  some  thin  material  which  matched 
in  shade  her  fluffy  iron-grey  hair. 

Jesse  arrived  early,  with  his  two  brothers.  All 
women  liked  him  for  his  gentleness  and  beauty,  and 
Mrs.  Madison  was  extremely  affable  that  day.  She 
praised  him  for  his  work  on  the  new  schoolhouse  which 
raised  its  white  form  on  a  near-by  hill ;  but  when  she 
told  him,  with  a  little  smile  of  condescension,  that  he 
was  too  bright  a  boy  to  choose  carpentrv  for  a  life-work, 
he  knew  she  was  comparing  him  with  her  own  beloved 
sons,  who  had  not  yet  chosen  their  careers,  but  were 
expected  by  everyone  to  do  something  brilliant  for 
themselves  and  their  parents. 

In  Uttle  groups  the  young  people  came  to  the  croquet- 
party.  There  were  the  three  sons  of  Mary  Bethel ;  the 
three  Brown  girls,  who  lived  a  mile  away  on  the  North 
Boad,  shy  and  nervous  cirls  who  blushed  when  anyone 
spoke  to  them ;  Jesse's  lour  cousins,  two  boys  and  two 
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mrls,  ranging  in  age  from  Jim,  who  was  seventeen,  to 
Bath,  who  was  thirteen ;  Stephen  and  Susie  Smith, 
Mary  Magnus,  and  the  younger  of  Thomas  Taylor's 
boys. 

Mary  Magnus  was  the  last  to  come,  with  Suise  Smith. 
Jesse  was  surprised  to  see  how  beautiful  she  had  grown 
— she  who  had  always  been  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Madison  greeted  her  with  effusion,  kissing  her  on 
the  cheek.  Even  plain  little  Susie  came  in  for  a  caress, 
the  first  she  had  ever  received  from  that  source  in  all 
h^  fourteen  years  of  life  in  Nashburgh. 

"You  two  girls  come  right  into  my  bedroom  and 
take  your  hats  off,"  said  the  hostess.  The  other  girls 
had  left  their  hats  in  the  sitting-room.  This  was  Mrs. 
Madison's  way  of  showing  special  honour  to  a  distin- 
guished guest. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  keep  our  hats  on  t"  asked  Mary, 
who  had  already  begun  to  care  for  her  complexion. 
"  Isn't  it  sunny  on  the  lawn  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  The  house  shades  half  of  it,  even  so  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  thick  leaves  of  the  trees  shade 
the  other  part.  You'll  feel  so  much  more  at  home  with 
your  hats  off." 

"  It  was  nice  of  you  to  ask  us,"  declared  Marv,  as  she 
settled  a  rose  on  one  side  of  her  dark  hair.  I  do  so 
love  croquet !" 

"So  does  David,  my  son,"  said  David's  mother. 
^^  He  was  delighted  when  he  heard  you  were  coming  to 
Nashburgh.  There  is  so  little  society  here  for  a  yoimg 
man!" 

"  I  remember  David  well,"  returned  Mary  Magnus  ; 
"  he  was  the  largest  boy  in  school  when  I  visit^  my 
cousin  Susie  six  vears  ago.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  go  to 
school  here  still,  she  added,  shalung  out  the  ruffles  of 
her  sheer  white  dress  and  giving  her  blue  sash  a  little 
twist. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  He  graduates  from  the  high  school 
next  year.     He'll  go  to  the  University,  I  suppose." 

Then  Mrs.  Madison  took  them  out  on  the  lawn,  where 
the  other  young  people  were  standing  around  in  groupsi 
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laughing  and  talking.  Her  sons  immediately  came 
forward  to  meet  the  new  girl.  The  two  boys  were  near 
enough  alike  to  be  twins,  though  there  was  more  than 
a  year's  difference  in  their  ages.  Mary  thought  them 
stolid-looking  and  iminteresting.  She  knew  so  many 
young  men  that  she  was  rather  fastidiousness. 

Then  several  other  boys  came  bashfully  forward  to 
meet  her,  and  last  came  Jesse.  She  greeted  him  as  an 
old  friend. 

"  How  divinely  tall  you've  grown !"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  up  at  him,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  so 
exaggerating  the  difference  in  their  height.  **  You're 
a  young  man  now,  Jesse,  instead  of  the  thoughtless 
little  boy  who  went  away  that  day  without  biddmg  me 
good-bye." 

"  Did  I  do  that  ?  Probably  I  never  thought  of  it," 
he  answered,  with  delightful  though  unflattering  can- 
dour. Then  he  added  •  "  You  know  that  was  a  day  of 
excitement — ^for  Marty  White  and  my  mother,  at 
least." 

"  I've  thought  of  it  a  thousand  times,"  Mary  de- 
clared. "  However  did  you  have  the  courage  to  do 
it  ?"     She  was  referring  to  the  snake-bite. 

"  Courage  is  a  large  word,"  said  Jesse,  "  and  that  was 
really  a  very  small  snake." 

Mrs.  Madison  was  moving  about,  explaining  to  her 
guests  that  they  were  to  play  progressive  croquet,  with 
lour  croquet-sets,  the  successful  couples  moving  up  to 
the  next  set,  as  from  table  to  table  in  progressive 
euchre.     Then  came  the  question  of  choosing  partners. 

Olin  Madison,  husband  and  father,  was  distinguished 
in  his  household  for  always  disarranging  the  plans  of 
his  wife  by  clumsily  trying  to  help  her.  He  now 
jokingly  suggested  that,  as  it  was  leap-year,  the  girls 
should  choose  their  own  partners. 

"Always  let  the  pretty  creatures  have  their  own 
way,"  he  said,  "especially  where  the  boys  are  con- 
cerned." 

His  proposition  being  hailed  with  laughs  of  delight 
from  both  boys  and  girls,  Mrs.  Madison  could  not  well 
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object,  though  she  had  other  plans  ;  and  that  night  her 
husband  was  roundly  scolded  for  his  interference. 

With  much  laughter  it  was  agreed  that  the  girls 
should  aim  at  a  distant  ball,  the  one  who  hit  it  having 
first  choice  among  the  boys  for  partner,  and  the  others 
coming  after  in  their  order  of  their  nearness  to  the  goal. 
Mary  Siagnus  was  the  only  girl  who  hit  the  ball. 

^^CShoose  your  partner,"  cried  Olin  Madison,  and 
other  voices  echoed  him. 

Now  Mary  was  a  well-trained  girl,  and  knew  that  she 
should  have  chosen  the  elder  son  of  her  hostess ;  but 
she  was  wilful,  and  rather  superior  at  this  rustic  party, 
80  she  chose  according  to  her  own  sweet  inclination. 
Walking  straight  over  to  Jesse  Bethel,  she  said  : 
"  Wm  you  play  with  me,  Jesse  ?" 
'^  I  hoped  you  would  choose  me,"  he  answered, 
'^  when  I  saw  the  way  you  took  that  ball  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet."  Then,  as  an  afterthought,  he  added  : 
"  But  rd  be  glad  to  play  with  you,  anyway,  if  you 
never  hit  a  baff,  because  I  like  you." 

Mary  opened  her  eyes  wide.  He  certainly  was  dif- 
ferent from  everybody  else,  she  thought,  even  in  his 
way  of  saying  pleasant  things. 

The  other  sirls  chose  partners,  in  the  order  of  their 
skill  at  the  first  shot ;  and  plain  little  Susie,  being 
second-best,  chose  David  Madison,  whom  she  secretly 
admired.  As  there  were  sixteen  players,  but  only 
seven  girls,  two  of  the  boys  were  obliged  to  play  to- 
gether, one  of  them  having  a  handkerchief  tied  around 
his  sleeve,  "  to  make  him  a  girl,"  as  they  expressed  it. 
The  two  boys  who  played  together  were  the  ones  left 
over  after  the  choice  of  partners,  those  whom  no  girl 
had  taken  ;  they  were  Jesse's  cousin,  Jim  Bethel,  and 
the  Taylor  boy. 

'*  Remember  how  I  licked  you  that  time  when  we  all 
went  to  camp-meeting  at  the  Grove  ?"  asked  Jim,  as 
he  tied  the  handkerclnef  around  his  partner's  arm. 
"  You  couldn't  do  it  now,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  could,  if  you  should  pitch  on  Jesse  as 
yoa  did^then !" 
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"  There's  provocation  enough  to-day,"  responded  the 
Taylor  boy,  looking  across  the  lawn  to  where  Jesse  and 
Mary  Maenus  were  standing  together.  '*  That  cousin 
of  yours  has  always  got  everything  I  wanted  for  my- 
self, even  the  prize  for  speaking  pieces  in  school." 

''  Jesse  didir  t  care  anything  about  that  prize  ;  he'd 
much  rather  you'd  have  had  it — he  said  so.' 

"  I  know  it,"  muttered  the  other,  "  and  that's  one 
reason  the  more  why  I  hate  him." 

"  Oh,  come  now  !     You  know  he's  my  cousin " 

"  All  right ;  I  won't  say  any  more."    And  he  turned 
to  take  his  mallet  from  Davia  Madison. 
I    They   divided   themselves   into   four   groups,    four 

{)layers  to  each  croquet-set,  and  then  began  their 
riendly  battle  for  the  prizes. 

Mary  and  Jesse  won  every  game  for  an  hour.  As 
they  began  at  the  first  set,  there  they  remained,  the 
losing  players  passing  down,  while  the  successful  couple 
from  the  set  below  moved  up  to  play  with  them.  After 
a  time  Jesse  began  to  feel  half  guilty  at  their  success. 
He  said  to  Mary,  very  low,  so  that  no  one  else  could  hear 
him  : 

"  Hadn't  we  better  lose  this  game  ?  It  doesn't  seem 
kind  to  win  everything." 

"  Whv  not  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty 
head.  I  play  a  game  for  the  game's  sake."  Then, 
with  a  quick  little  smile  and  a  glance  from  her  brown 
eyes,  "  If  you  play  badly  now,  and  let  them  win,  you'll 
be  cheating  me." 

"  I  womdn't  do  it  unless  you  were  willing,"  he 
replied  ;  "  but  I  would  like  to  let  my  cousin  and  Joe 
Taylor  win.  You  know  the  girls  all  passed  them  by  in 
choosing  partners." 

They  began  to  play,  Mary  opening  the  game  bril- 
liantly ;  but  after  the  second  snot  she  murmured  to 
him :  *'  Yes,  Jesse,  let  us  lose  the  game."  And  they 
lost  it,  passing  down  to  the  next  set. 

"  Let  s  do  it  again,"  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,  Jesse."  And  they  lost  again.  To  watch  the 
pleasure  of  their  adversaries  in  winning  was  better  for 
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them  than  aaiother  notch  on  their  card.     But  when  they 
again  passed  down  to  the  third  set  below  Mary  said  : 

"  Now,  Jesse,  let's  really  play  to  win.  I'm  getting 
restless." 

^'  I  think  you've  only  won  these  last  three  games,"  he 
whispered  to  her,  with  a  gentle  look  which  made  her 
ashamed. 

Slowly  his  meaning  sank  into  her  mind,  and  she 
stared  at  him,  her  memory  going  back  to  their  first 
ti^,  six  years  before,  and  to  the  apple  which  he  had 
given  to  Marty  White — ^her  first  and  only  gift  to  him 
passed  on  to  another  without  a  thought  of  regret.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  saw  them,  and  his  face  grew 
soft. 

^*  I  didn't  think  you  cared  so  much  about  winning," 
he  breathed. 

^'  Oh,  it  wasn't  that,  believe  me,  Jesse  !  I  was 
thinking  of  something  which  happened  a  long  time  ago." 

"  I  think  now,"  he  said,  "  that  I  also  want  to  win. 
Let's  play  as  we  never  played  before." 

And  they  did,  winning  every  game  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  The  prizes  were  pathetically  cheap — ^a 
nickel-plated  pencil  for  Jesse,  and  for  Mary  a  little 
pocket-book  of  imitation  leather,  which  she  secretly 
resolved  to  give  to  her  mother's  maid. 

Then  they  went  in  to  supper,  which  was  served  in  the 
cool  dining-room  of  the  farmhouse.  They  found  their 
places  marked  by  Uttle  cards,  Mrs.  Madison  having 
recently  learned  this  custom  from  a  book  on  the 
etiquette  of  entertaining.  Mary,  who  was  always 
observant,  noticed  that  the  plates  were  bottom  side  up, 
and  the  knives  in  the  wrong  place,  and  she  wondered 
who  had  taught  Mrs.  Madison  to  set  a  table  in  that 
way.  She  never  thought  of  criticizing  the  table  at  her 
cousin's  house,  because  there  they  made  no  pretences 
to  elegance. 

Mary  sat  between  Mr.  Madison  and  David,  who  now 
had  the  desired  opportunity  to  talk  with  her ;  though 
he  was  still  a  little  piqued  at  her  having  chosen  Jesse 
as  a  partner  instead  of  him. 

4—2 
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"  Have  you  ever  been  in  New  York,  Miss  Mary  ?" 
David  asked,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation. 

"  Oh  yes,  many  times !  My  mother  buys  my 
clothes  there,  and  when  I'm  very  good  and  obedient, 
she  lets  me  go  with  her — but  not  always." 

"  Then  you're  not  always  good  and  obedient  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  I  hate  obedience.  I  want  to  have 
my  own  way,  and  when  I'm  not  allowed  to  have  it,  I 
make  a  fuss." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  proper  ?"  asked  David. 
There  are  young  souls  who  love  propriety,  even  in  these 
revolutionary  days. 

"  Ptoper  ?"  said  Mary.     "  What's  that  ?" 

Davia  got  a  little  red,  and  hesitated  in  replying.  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  that  it  was  proper  to  choose  the  son 
of  your  hostess  to  play  with  you,  instead  of  another 
fellow  ;  but  he  knew  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that 
to  a  guest,  so  he  compromised  by  saymg  : 

"Why,  er — ^it  seems  to  me  that  it's  proper  to  do 
what's  expected  of  us.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

She  laughed,  a  merry  little  gurgle  good  to  hear. 
"  But,"  she  replied,  **  people  always  expect  me  to  do 
whatever  I  like." 

"I  fear  you're  sadly  spoiled,"  he  said,  in  a  grave 
tone,  which  sounded  almost  fatherly  ;  then,  in  quite 
another  manner,  he  added  :  "  Maybe  it's  because  you 
are  so  beautiful." 

"  Maybe,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  you  really  know  how  beautiful  you  are  ?" 

"  I've  been  told  so  all  my  life.  But,  David  " — her 
tone  grew  serious — "  I'd  rather  be  good  like  Jesse 
Bethel  than  be  as  beautiful  as  Cleopatra."  And  she 
told  him  about  the  games  they  had  lost  on  purpose. 

"  I  think  that  was  rather  stupid,"  was  David's  com- 
ment. ''  A  game  is  a  game.  But  you  seem  to  like 
Jesse  very  much." 

"  Oh,  I  think  he's  the  most  beautiful  being  I  ever 
saw — and  the  best  I     Just  look  at  him  now." 

Jesse  was  far  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
He  was  seated  between  Susie  Smith  and  one  of  the 
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Brown  girlsy  and  was  telling  them  a  story.  David  and 
Mary  oonld  not  hear  what  he  was  sajring,  because  of 
the  chatter  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  they  could  see  his 
face,  which  would  have  been  a  study  for  the  master- 
painters  of  the  Renaissance.  Oval,  and  rather  pale, 
save  for  a  faint  pink  on  the  cheeks,  his  face  was  of  an 
almost  feminine  transparency  ;  while  on  the  chin  and 
far  back  at  the  sides  a  soft  gold-coloured  down  was 
beginning  to  show  the  promise  of  his  dawning  manhood. 
Under  the  waving  red-gold  of  his  hair  his  eyes  shone 
calm  and  blue,  like  pansies  in  an  alabaster  vase," 
Mary  told  herself. 

She  watched  him  for  a  little  while  in  silence,  un- 
conscious of  everything  else  ;  then,  with  a  start,  she 
turned  aeain  to  David,  who  had  just  asked  her  some- 
thingj-what,  she  did  not  know. 

"You  call  me  beautiful,"  she  said  ;  "  but  beside  a 
face  like  that  mine  is  tike  a  lump  of  dough.  Can't  you 
see,  David,  how  untike  all  other  human  faces  that 
one  is  ?" 

"  I  think  he  looks  like  a  woman,"  David  answered, 
rather  crossly. 

"  Maybe,  though  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before.  His 
face  is  like  a  man's,  and  like  a  woman's,  too  ;  only  he's 
more  beautiful  thMi  any  man,  and  lovelier  than  any 
woman." 

David  turned  suddenly  and  looked  into  her  eves. 
"  It  seems  that  you've  lost  your  wits  over  Jesse,'  he 
said. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  David  1" 

He  laughed,  rather  unpleasantly. 

Then  she  also  turned  suddenly  and  looked  at  him. 
They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  studying  each  other. 

"  I  think  you  don't  understand  about  Jesse,"  Mary 
said  quietly.  "I  don't  think  any  of  iis  do.  But  he's 
not  tike  us." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  David  returned. 

"I  don't  know  myself  just  what  I  mean,  but  you'll 
see  some  day." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Madison  rose  from  the  table,  and  all 
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the  yonng  people  followed  her  out  on  the  lawn,  where 
they  ha4  wahiuts  and  maple-sugar  candy.  And  after 
a  httle  while  they  began  to  go  away. 

When  Mary  gave  her  luind  to  Jesse  in  token  of 
parting,  she  said  :  "I'm  going  home  to-morrow  mom- 
mg  ;  but  if  you  are  ever  in  Vergennes,  will  you  come  to 
see  me  ?" 

"  I  surely  will,"  he  woswered. 

"  You  promise  ?" 

"I  promise." 

"  Good-bye,  Jesse." 

"  Good-bye,  Mary." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Slowly  the  months  went  by,  unmarked  by  any  special 
happening,  but  full  of  quiet  work  and  thought  and 
reamng.  Though  Jesse  could  buy  few  books,  he  had 
the  catalogue  of  a  series  of  inexpensive  reprints  of  the 
world's  classics,  and  when  at  intervals  a  half-dollar 
could  be  spared  from  the  slim  family  purse,  he  sent  for 
another  volume.  He  read  a  httle  science,  a  httle 
philosophy,  a  little  poetry,  a  httle  history,  bringing  to 
each  new  subject  a  Doundless  enthusiasm  and  a  point 
of  view  unique  in  its  originahty.  In  philosophy  he 
accepted  nothing  unconditionally,  nothing  on  mere 
authority,  but  questioned  every  statement  of  every 
author,  seeking  for  the  kernel  of  unassailable  truth  in 
the  harvest  of  assumptions.  History  he  read  with 
some  reservations,  science  with  questioning  interest, 
while  poetry  filled  him  with  rapture.  It  was  a  strange 
and  uneven  culture  he  was  gradually  acquiring — a 
culture  which  broadened  his  horizon  without  lessening 
the  originahty  of  his  view-point.  Many  things  which 
were  mere  commonplaces  in  the  schools  he  knew  not  at 
all ;  while  many  other  things  the  schools  knew  not  he 
learned  from  deep  and  sohtary  experience,  having  no 
confidant  except  the  blue  old  <Ustant  mountain  and  the 
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stars.  And  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  did  his 
vague  conviction  grow  that  he  was  called  to  some 
peculiar  service  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  The 
oldest  book  and  the  most  recent  newspaper  were  of 
equal  interest  to  him,  and  he  was  too  keen-sighted  to 
escape  the  cruel  facts  of  modem  human  life. 

Sometimes  as  he  drove  his  father's  two  old  cows  to 
pasture,  he  mused  on  the  personaHty  of  God  ;  as  he 
made  the  garden,  he  weighed  the  inequahties  of  wealth  ; 
as  he  tapped  the  maple-trees  in  spring,  he  considered 
the  beliefs  of  old  pantheists  ;  as  he  did  small  odd-jobs 
of  carpentry  for  the  neighbours,  he  questioned  how 
the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  builded,  and  evolved  a 
theory  of  his  own  about  them,  which  was  as  good  as 
any  other  theory,  and  simpler  than  most. 

And  as  he  read  and  thought  and  studied,  four  stupen- 
dous questions  gradually  took  form  within  his  mind : 
"  What  is  God  ?"  "  What  am  I  ?"  "  What  are  my 
relations  to  God  ?"  "What  are  my  relations  to  my 
£ellow-men  ?"  So  far,  he  had  not  found  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  any  of  these  problems.  The  platitudes  of 
the  stock  rehgious  writers  left  him  cold,  and  the  books 
of  the  more  mystical  religious  writers  had  not  been 
added  to  his  splendid  Ubrary.  Of  the  speculations  of 
modem  psychologists  he  knew  almost  nothing  at  this 
period  of  his  growth,  and  he  had  seen  only  fragments 
of  the  sociological  writings  of  the  time.  Not  having 
access  to  the  world's  accumulated  knowledge,  out  of 
himself  he  sought  to  bring  the  wisdom  that  should 
answer  his  four  questions. 

The  summer  Jesse  was  sixteen  he  made  another  dis- 
covery of  unusual  power  within  himself.  His  cousin 
Jim,  who  was  a  httle  older  than  he,  was  a  locally 
famous  colt-breaker,  already  known  for  miles  around 
as  the  most  skilful  master  of  unmanageable  horses 
that  could  be  found  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

One  morning  when  Jesse  went  to  see  Jim,  he  found 
the  big  fellow  m  a  bad  humour. 
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''  It's  that  infernal  colt  of  Thomas  Taylor's  that  ails 
me,"  said  Jim,  in  answer  to  Jesse's  question.  "  I've 
had  him  now  quite  a  spell,  and  I  can't  do  a  thing  with 
him.  He's  a  devil — ^like  his  master.  I  wouldn't  tell 
anybody  except  you,  Jesse,  but  I'm  actually  afraid  of 
the  beast.  I  suppose  I've  got  to  tackle  him  again  this 
morning,  though. 

"Better  wait  a  while,"  advised  Jesse.  "You 
can't  do  anything  with  a  horse,  or  a  man  either,  so 
long  as  you're  afraid  of  him.  Suppose  you  let  me 
try?" 

"  You  !"  Jim's  tone  was  one  of  scornful  amusement. 
"  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  horses  ?" 

Jesse  only  said  :  "  Let  me  see  this  fellow.  I  think, 
mavbe,  you  don't  understand  him." 

Come  on,  then,"  Jim  assented.  "He's  in  the 
i90uth  stall.  Don't  think,  though,  I'm  going  to  let  you 
bre€tk  your  pretty  neck  foohng  with  that  devil.  But 
in  case  he  breaks  my  neck,  you  may  as  well  be  there  to 
see  it,  I  suppose." 
%   The  two  boys  went  to  the  stable. 

"  Shall  I  take  him  out  ?"  asked  Jesse. 

Jim  laughed  again.  "Not  if  I  know  it,"  he  said 
ffrimly.  "  You  stay  here  in  the  yard,  and  I'll  brino; 
him  out." 

Jim  disappeared  through  the  doorway  of  the  stable. 
Jesse  stood  alone,  watcMng  the  leaves  of  the  apple- 
trees  in  the  orchard  move  softly  in  the  breeze. 
"  How  beautiful  the  whole  world  is  !"  he  whispered  to 
himself. 

Jim  and  the  colt  came  plunging  into  the  yard. 

"  Maybe  you  think  you'd  Ime  to  bit  him,  and  bridle 
him,  and  mount  him  !"  satiricaJly  cried  the  colt- 
breaker,  as  he  tugged  at  the  halter.  Then,  as  the  horse 
gave  another  leap,  "  Hi,  there,  you  devil  I  Stand  still, 
will  you  ?" 

Jesse  went  over  and  closed  the  gate,  also  the  stable 
door.  "  Now  let  the  horse  loose,"  he  said,  "  and  listen 
to  me." 

Jim  released  the  animal,  which  gave  a  nervous  leap 
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and  tlien  stood  still,  as  if  he  also  was  watcliing  the 
leaves  of  the  apple-trees  in  the  orchard  move  softly  in 
the  breeze. 

'*  I'm  listening,"  answered  Jim. 

Jesse  smiled.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  when  Taylor 
brought  that  horse  here,  he  told  you  that  he  was  a 
devil.  I  suppose  you've  told  the  horse  he  was  a  devil 
every  time  you've  been  near  him  since  that  day.  Poor 
horse !  No  wonder  he  believes  he  is  a  devil.  Jim, 
whatever  infernal  spirit  there  may  be  in  that  dumb 
friend  of  ours,  Taylor  and  you  created  it.  Isn't  he  a 
beautrjr  ?    Look  at  his  splendid  head,  look  at  his  intelli- 

g»nt  eyes,  look  at  the  long  curve  of  his  great  back, 
e's  an  animal  made  to  love  and  serve  a  gentle  master. 
Now  I'm  going  to  bit  that  horse,  and  I'm  going  to  bridle 
him,  and  I'm  going  to  mount  him  ;  and  you're  going  to 
stand  still  where  you  are  and  leave  us  alone.  What's 
his  name  ?" 

"Fred." 

"  The  name  of  my  brother  !"  Jesse  smiled  again. 
"  Well,  the  horse  is  sJso  my  brother." 

He  walked  over  to  the  noble  animal,  and  offered  him 
a  handful  of  grass  which  he  had  pulled  by  the  way. 
The  horse  nibbled  the  grass  daintily  from  Jesse's  hand, 
while  with  the  other  hand  the  young  man  stroked  his 
broad,  intelligent  head.  Then  Jesse  laid  his  palms  one 
on  each  side  of  the  long  face,  and  looked  the  animal 
straight  in  his  brown,  serious  eyes.  For  a  moment  he 
closed  his  own  eyes  and  whispered  softly,  '*  Good  Fred, 
dumb  brother,  friend." 

He  turned  away,  and  the  horse  followed  him.  He 
walked  around  the  stable-yard,  the  animal  coming 
along  behind  like  a  dog  behind  its  master ;  and  when  he 
stopped,  the  warm  nose  was  nuzzling  the  back  of  his 
neck.  Then  he  picked  up  the  bridle,  and  the  horse 
opened  his  mouth  willingly  for  the  bit.  Jesse  buckled 
the  straps,  talking  to  him  meanwhile  in  low  tones. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  he  said,  when  everything  was 
ready,  "  I'm  going  to  mount  you  and  ride  you  around 
the  yard." 
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A  quick  leap,  and  he  was  astride  the  horse's  back ;  a 
nervous  start,  a  reassuring  word,  and  they  were  off  in  a 
slow  walk. 

"  Open  the  gate,  Jim,"  said  Jesse,  without  raising  his 
even  voicC)  and  the  gate  was  opened.  Then  he  rode 
the  horse  at  a  walk  down  the  road  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  turned  quietly,  and  came  galloping  back  to 
the  stable-yard,  where  Jim  was  still  standmg  with  open 
mouth  and  staring  eyes. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  blowed  !"  exclaimed  Jim. 

Jesse  said,  smiling  :  ^*  Gome,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  my  new  friend."  He  took  Jim's  hand  and  rubbed 
the  horse's  face  with  it,  and  the  horse  nuzzled  Jim's 
neck  with  his  nose. 

"Good  Fred,  kind  Fred,"  Jesse  murmured,  as  he 
stroked  the  animal  and  looked  deep  into  his  eyes. 
"  My  cousin  is  going  to  mount  you  now  and  ride  you  a 
little  way." 

Jim  mounted  without  trouble,  and  rode  down  to 
Taylor's  house  and  back,  while  Jesse  waited  for  them 
in  the  stable-yard.  When  they  had  put  the  horse  in 
the  stall  again,  Jim  scratched  his  head  and  stood  looking 
at  Jesse. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  why  you  didn't  ride  that  colt 
down  to  Taylor's  yourself.  I  wonder  why  you  turned 
him  around  just  before  you  got  in  sight  of  the  house." 

'*  You  know  quite  well  why,"  Jesse  answered. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Taylor  hates  you,  and  would  be 
mad  to  see  you  on  his  horse  ?" 

Jesse's  face  fell,  and  he  looked  at  Jim  with  eyes  full  of 
pain.     He  said,  very  softly  : 

"  No,  that  was  not  the  reason." 

Jim  flushed  to  the  forehead,  then  quickly  his  big  hand 
went  out  to  his  cousin's  slender  hand  with  a  full  heart- 
clasp. 

"Jesse,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  choked  with  feeling, 
"  there's  not  another  fellow  in  the  world  that's  good 
enough  to  lick  your  shoes  !" 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SpntrnJALiSM  was  rampant  through  New  England  in 
thoee  days,  and  the  winter  Jesse  was  seventeen  every- 
one in  Nashburgh  was  talking  about  the  phenomena 
which  followed  a  certain  travelling  medium  who  came 
occasionally  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Thomas 
Taylor  was  the  only  man  in  Nashbursh  who  openlv 
avowed  the  behefs  of  the  strange  cult ;  but  Jessed 
father  also  had  a  passionate  curiosity  in  the  matter,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  entreaties  of  his  reUgious  wif e, 
he  would  have  gone  to  every  meeting  of  the  spiritualists. 
Even  as  it  was,  he  went  occasionally  in  spite  of  her 
objections. 

One  afternoon  around  Christmas-time,  Mary  Bethel 
was  sitting  quietly  beside  the  kitchen-fire  doing  the 
family  mendmg,  when  her  husband  startled  her  by 
announcing  that  he  was  going  that  night  to  a  s^nce  to 
be  held  in  the  next  town. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  go  !"  cried  Mary.  "  You 
know  how  I  feel  about  it." 

"  It's  all  prejudice,"  declared  the  old  man,  "  all  non- 
sense, the  way  you  go  on.  Haven't  I  a  right  to  a  little 
amusement  in  my  old  age  'i  I'll  take  Jesse  along  to 
drive  the  horse  and  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief." 

The  moUier  looked  appealingly  at  the  son.  He 
smiled  back  at  her,  saying  : 

"  If  Father  wants  to  go,  why  don't  you  let  him  go  and 
find  out  for  himself  what  sort  of  thing  this  is  ?  You 
will  never  keep  a  can  of  gunpowder  from  exploding  by 
merely  sitting  on  the  Ud.  Let  him  go  to-night.  Mother, 
and  I'll  go  with  him.  We  may  both  learn  something. 
A  Hon  and  a  horse  need  diflFerent  food,  yet  they  are  bowi 
good  healthy  animals.  If  Grod  is  everywhere,  as  you 
beheve,  He  will  very  likely  be  at  that  meeting ;  and  I 
think  you  can  tnist  Him  to  take  care  of  Father  and  me 
— ^for  a  few  hours,  anyway." 

They  started  after  an  early  supper,  as  the  ride  was 
long  and  the  hour  of  the  meeting  half-past  seven.     The 
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sleigh-bells  jingled  musically  as  they  went  over  the 
white  road ;  and  the  full  moon,  rising  in  the  eastern 
sky,  cast  long  shadows  from  the  skeleton  arms  of  the 
trees  which  seemed  to  reach  for  the  travellers  with 
bony,  wavering  fingers.  The  old  man  moved  restlessly 
in  Us  seat ;  he  was  more  excited  and  alert  than  Jesse 
had  ever  seen  him:  As  they  turned  the  last  comer,  a 
few  rods  from  their  destination,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Jesse's  arm. 

"  You  won't  be  scared,  will  you,  if  you  see  your 
grandfather  ?  I  saw  him  once,  at  a  stance  this  same 
medium  gave  last  fall.  But  you  mustn't  tell  your 
mother,  and  you  mustn't  be  scared  yourself,  no  matter 
what  you  see." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  tell  my  mother  ?" 

"  Because  she's  afraid  now  to  go  up-garret  after  dark. 
I  don't  see  why  folks  should  be  any  more  afraid  of 
friends  after  they're  dead  than  they  were  of  'em  alive." 

"  And  do  you  really  believe,"  Jesse  asked,  *'  that  you 
saw  the  spirit  of  my  grandfather  ?" 

"  I  do,  declared  the  old  man,  with  conviction.  "  He 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  one  of  his  thumbs  was  gone, 
just  as  I  remember  him  when  I  was  a  boy.  And  he 
told  me  things  nobody  knows  but  him  dhd  me." 

Jesse  made  no  answer,  and  they  drove  into  the  yard. 
Half  a  dozen  sleighs  were  there  before  them  ;  half  a 
dozen  horses  stood,  well-blanketed,  facing  the  east, 
watching  the  moon  with  vague  and  wandering  eyes. 
The  Betnels  hitched  their  horse  to  the  fence  beside  the 
others,  then  went  together  into  the  house. 

In  the  large  sitting-room  nearly  a  score  of  persons 
were  assembled  ;  some  of  them  were  young,  some 
Dodddle-aged,  some  old.  Among  them  were  Thomas 
Taylor  and  the  hard-faced  woman,  his  housekeeper.  In 
spiritualistic  circles  she  was  more  at  home  than  among 
the  stem  moralists  of  Nashburgh. 

There  was  a  large  coal-stove  in  the  room  ;  the  ceiling 
was  low  and  the  air  stifling.  The  men  and  women 
chatted  together  about  indifferent  things  ;  there  was 
nothing  awe-inspiring  in  this  little  group  of  common- 
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{dace  -penonB,  met  together  to  question  the  insoluble 
mystery  of  life  and  death.  A  fat  woman  in  black  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  laughed  much  ;  she  was  the 
medium.  Two  others  came  in  after  Jesse  and  his 
father,  acquaintances  of  theirs,  and  the  four  men 
nodded  to  each  other  and  talked  about  the  weather. 
After  awhile  the  fat  medium  arose  and  left  the  room. 

"  It's  half-past  seven,"  said  the  man  of  the  house,  a 
grizzled  farmer  of  middle-age.  ''  Wonder  if  any  more  'II 
come." 

"  Better  wait  a  few  minutes,"  advised  Thomas 
Taylor,  and  his  housekeeper  echoed  :  "'  Yes,  better  wait 
a  few  minutes." 

They  talked  less  after  the  medium  went  out,  cuid 
slowly  the  hands  of  the  old  clock  on  the  mantel  moved 
up  to  a  quarter  to  eight. 

^*  She's  coming  now,"  said  a  mufi9ed  voice  behind 
Jesse,  and  the  medium  re-entered  the  room.  She 
walked  heavily,  as  in  a  kind  of  haze,  and  another  voice 
^id : 

"  She's  going  to  the  cabinet." 

The  cabinet  was  a  small  structure  in  one  comer, 
covered  with  white  sheets.     As  the  medium  disap- 

E eared  between  the  curtains,  the  grizzled  man  of  the 
ouse  closed  and  locked  the  door  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  friends,"  he  said,  "  all*  of  you  set  around  in  a 
circle  and  take  hold  of  hands.  I'm  going  to  set  here, 
next  the  cabinet." 

When  they  were  all  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
said  to  a  tafi  girl,  his  daughter,  "  Mandy,  play  some- 
thing on  the  organ." 

Then  he  explained  to  the  assembled  company, 
"  That's  to  get  the  room  harmonious,  so's  the  spirits 
can  work  better." 

The  girl  left  her  place  in  the  circle  and  went  to  the 
cottage-organ,  a  cheap  and  wheezy  instrument,  and 
played  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  When  she  was  through 
playing  and  had  returned  to  her  seat,  her  father  leaned 
over  and  blew  out  the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  table 
behind   him.    There   was   a   dead   silence   for   some 
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minutes.  Jesse  could  hear  his  own  heart  beat,  though 
it  beat  regularly  and  no  faster  than  usual.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  nervous. 

Then  there  was  a  rustling  sound  from  somewhere, 
and  a  thin,  high  voice  cut  the  stillness  : 

"  Good-evening,  friends,"  it  said.  "  I'm  glad  to  be 
with  you.  Yes,  it's  little  Bright-eyes.  Oh — ^h-h-h ! 
What  a  beautiful  light  .  .  .  ri^t  there,  in  the  east ! 
It  twinkles  and  tmnkles,  just  like  a  star.  And  it 
moves.  .  .  .  Oh-h-h !  It's  stopped  now ;  it  stands 
right  there.    See  !  see  !" 

They  strained  their  eyes  through  the  darkness,  and 
saw — or  thought  they  saw — a  bright  light,  a  twinkling 
light,  on  the  east  side  of  the  room.  Jesse  saw  it  also, 
though  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  east  side  of  the  room, 
he  had  to  raise  his  eyes  toward  the  ceiling. 

"  Yes,  Bright-eyes,  we  see  it,"  said  a  deep  voice. 
"  But  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  It  means But  I'm  only  a  little  Indian  girl ;  I 

don't  know  what  it  means.  It  has  too  big  a  meaning 
for  me.  Oh-h-h  !"  The  voice  sank  to  a  shrill  whisper, 
then  rose  again.  ''  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with 
that  young  man  there,  the  one  right  under  it." 

*'  Do  you  mean  me  ?"  asked  Jesse,  as  he  seemed  to 
be  right  under  the  strange  light. 

"  Yes,  you,  you,"  answered  the  voice,  excitedly. 
"  Oh,  but  you're  a  strange  young  man  !     I  don't  think 

I    understand — ^no,    no — I    won't "     The    voice 

shrilled,  faltered,  and  was  gone. 

^'  Strange  !"  said  a  man  beside  Jesse.  ''  She's  never 
behaved  iSke  that  before." 

"  Hush-sh  !     Here's  another,"  someone  said. 

Again  came  that  peculiar  rustling  sound,  and  then  a 
second  seemingly  supernatural  voice  was  heard.  It 
was  a  bass  voice  this  time,  but  muffled,  as  if  it  spoke 
through  layers  of  wool : 

"  Good-evening,  all. .  Yes,  it's  Doctor  Ebenezer. 
How  do  you  do  ?  What  was  the  matter  with  Bright- 
eyes?  She  came  back  to  us  with  such  a  queer  ex- 
pression on  her  little  copper  face.     She  must  haye  seen 
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something.  .  .  .  What's  that  ?  .  .  .  No,  it  can't  be ! 
...  In  nomine  PcUriSy  et  FUii,  et  Spiritus  sancti  .  .  . 
Spiritus  sancti  .  .  ." 

Then  silence.  The  second  voice,  or  spirit,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  also  gone.  Not  a  soul  in  the 
room  could  have  told  the  exaqt  meaning  of  the  Latin 
words,  though  they  had  a  familiar  sound  to  some  of 
them.  No  one  dared  to  speak ;  they  all  sat,  st€uring 
into  the  darkness.  Then  came  strains  of  music,  soft 
tiirilling  strains,  like  those  of  a  guitar ;  and  here  and 
there  about  the  room  innumerable  little  lights  flashed 
for  a  second  and  went  out  again.  A  voice  like  that  of 
a  child  began  to  sine  in  a  language  no  one  understood — 
only  a  line  or  two,  then  it  also  sank  to  silence. 

In.  the  unnatural  stiUness  one  or  two  persons  caught 
their  breath  with  a  quick  sigh,  which  sounded  loud  as 
a  sob,  so  tense  was  the  atmosphere  of  expectation. 
Then  came  the  vibration  of  a  heavy  body  moving 
along  the  floor  :  the  medium  was  coming  out  of  the 
cabinet.  They  heard  her  voice,  almost,  but  not  quite, 
a  natural  tone  : 

"  It's  only  me,  sit  still.  There's  something  here 
which  seems  to  send  the  spirits  all  back.  I'll  try  to 
teUyou  what  it  is,  if  you'll  be  quiet." 

There  was  another  silence,  of  perhaps  a  minute,  and 
then  the  voice  of  the  medium  again,  speaking  this  time 
in  a  natural  tone. 

"  There's  a  very  beautiful  person  here.  In  the  dark- 
ness I  see  your  souls  instead  of  your  bodies,  but  this 
person's  body  and  soul  both  are  beautiful.  The 
spirits  say  that  your  spirit — ^you  there  toward  the  east 
I  m  talkine  to — ^that  your  spirit  has  been  the  master  of 
millions  of  theirs,  and  will  be  again,  as  soon  as  it's 
freed  from  the  body.  Oh,  but  you  have  a  hard  work 
to  do  in  the  world  !  Yet  you  will  be  strong  enough  to 
do  it.  I'm  talking  to  that  young  man  over  there.  Do 
you  understand  what  I  say  ?" 

^'  I  understand,"  Jesse  answered. 

The  medium  then  said  she  could  do  nothing  more 
that  night ;  there  were  no  materializations  nor  attempts 
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at  materializations ;  the  lamp  was  relighted,  and  the 
s^nce  broke  up. 

As  they  were  driving  home  across  the  moonlit  snow, 
the  father  said  to  Jesse  :  '*  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what 
that  was  all  about — ^if  you  know  yourself." 

*'  Father,"  he  replied,  ''  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it 
now.  I  know  what  that  woman  meant ;  but  I  don't 
know  how  she  oould  possibly  herself  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  matter.  I  must  study  it  all  out.  Until 
I  do,  please  don't  speak  to  me  about  it ;  and,  above  all, 
don't  mention  it  to  Mother." 

The  father  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  he 
said  : 

''  You're  a  strange  boy,  Jesse.  You  have  always 
puzzled  me — ^yes,  ever  since  jrou  were  a  baby.  But  if 
it's  really  true  that  you're  gomg  to  do  some  fl^reat  work 
in  the  world,  something  t^  big  for  a  man  like  me  to 
understand,  I  give  you  my  blessing,  boy.  And  what- 
ever you  are,  or  whatever  you're  going  to  be,  your  old 
father's  blessing  can't  help  but  do  you  good." 

"  Oh,  Father,  I  thank  you  !"  Jesse  answered,  his 
voice  unsteady  with  emotion. 

That  night,  as  he  lingered  in  the  region  of  inner  light 
and  elusive  forms  which  the  consciousness  always 
passes  through  on  the  way  to  the  region  of  sleep  which 
lies  immediately  beyond,  he  was  s^rtled  and  thrown 
back  again,  wide  awake,  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
sayi^  with  unmistakable  distinctness  : 

"  Ctorf  is  the  Power,  and  I  am  the  expression  of  the 
Power:' 

He  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  around  in  the  darkness. 
Had  he  been  dreaming  %  Or  had  his  lips  been  merely 
passive  instruments  for  the  delivery  of  a  message  from 
nis  inner  to  his  outer  self  %  He  repeated  the  words, 
his  heart  beating  wildly  with  the  realization  of  their 
significance  in  the  development  of  his  thought :  '"  Grod 
is  the  Power,  and  I  am  the  expression  of  the  Power." 

Why,  here  was  the  answer  to  the  first  two  of  his 
four  great  questions :  ''  What  is  Ood  !"  iind  '*  What 
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am  1 1"  In  the  ooiuuderation  of  this  strange  midnight 
messafle  from  the  Unknown  his  imagination  caught 
fire.  He  realized  himself  as  the  expression  of  the 
Power  of  Qod,  ae  ibe  hand  which  could  move  the  lev«r 
of  the  divine  engine,  as  the  eye  which  pierced  the  fog 
of  the  world's  future,  as  the  form  of  tiie  unimaginable 

^rOffd. 


CHAPTER  X 

Is  the  month  of  June,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  the  father 
of  Jesse  went  out  to  investigate  for  himself  the  mystery 
beyond  the  door  of  death.  While  sitting  quietly  one 
evening  with  his  family,  he  fell  from  his  chair  to  the 
floor ;  and  after  the  tluree  frightened  sons  had  carried 
him  to  his  bed,  their  hearts  were  torn  by  seeing  their 
helpless  old  father  in  the  grasp  of  violent  convi3sions, 
which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  tear  the  spirit  from  his 
body. 

One  of  the  younger  boys  was  sent  to  summon  the 
doctor,  and  the  other  ran  to  a  neighbour's  house  for 
assistance ;  while  Jesse  and  his  mother  removed  the 
garments  from  the  moveless  and  unconscious  man,  and 
laid  him  between  the  sheets  of  the  wide  bed  in  which 
Jesse  and  the  other  sons  were  bom. 

Stunned  by  the  unexpected  blow,  and  powerless 
before  this  experience  which  comes  to  every  soul  as 
new,  and  yet  is  old  as  life  itself,  Jesse  sat  and  gazed 
upon  his  father's  face.  His  mother  and  the  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Smith,  moved  quietly  about  the  room  from 
time  to  time,  doing  those  little  services  which  seem  so 
necessary  in  the  hour  when  the  grim  messenger  waits 
outside  the  door,  and  which  are  so  pathetiosJly  futile 
to  prevent  the  inevitable  entrance. 

When  the  doctor  came,  they  knew  by  his  manner  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold  that  he  brought  no  hope  to 
them.  He  only  asked  them  a  few  questions,  gave  some 
simple  directions  and  a  Uttle  medicine. 

lli^re  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,"  he  said,  in  that 
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quiet  tone  which  doctors  use  when  they  realize  that 
their  tioR  is  useless.  ''  I  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  he  would  finally  go  in  this  way ;  it  is  almost 
always  so  with  his  di^aase.  The  end  may  come 
in  a  day,  perhaps ;  there  will  be  no  lingering,  at  his 
age.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if  he  should  have  another  con- 
vulsion, but  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  I  will  come  again 
in  the  morning."    And  he  went  away. 

Jesse  and  his  mother  watched  together  in  silence 
through  the  long  night.  Toward  morning  the  boy 
said  : 

"  Mother,  do  you  think  he  knows  what  is  going  on 
around  him  V* 

"  No,  my  boy ;  your  father  will  never  speak  to  you 
again,  will  never  Imow  if  you  should  speak  to  him.  I 
asked  the  doctor  at  the  outside  door  as  he  was  going 
away,  and  he  says  that  your  father  is  in  the  coma  that 
precedes  death.'* 

''  The  coma  that  precedes  death  !"  Jesse  mentally 
repeated  the  words,  weighing  their  meaning.  Was 
there  also  a  coma  that  foDowra  death,  he  asked  him- 
self, or — and  here  his  mind  moved  cautiously,  step  by 
step — could  they  be  right,  the  people  of  that  new 
sect  whose  extraordinary  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
human  spirit  had  fascinated  the  man  who  now  lay 
helpless  here,  in  the  coma  that  precedes  death  ?  He 
could  not  determine,  by  any  process  of  reasoning  that 
was  satisfactory  to  ms  mind,  what  would  l^  the 
immediate  future  of  the  soul  which  waited  here  the 
moment  of  its  pcussing. 

He  looked  across  to  where  his  mother  sat  with  her 
eyes  closed,  her  lips  moving  in  prayer.  He  knew  the 
questions  troubling  her  simple  and  deeply  religious 
mind.  According  to  the  tenet  she  believed  in,  the 
soul  which  died  without  accepting  God  would  never 
taste  the  joys  of  the  hereafter  i^eserved  for  the  beloved 
of  Grod.  And  his  father  was  dying  without  that 
acceptance.  How  would  it  be  with  lum  in  the  event 
that  his  mother's  belief  were  true  t  But  was  it  true  1 
Somehow,  for  all  his  church  training,  he  doubted  that 
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his  kiiid  old  father's  soul  was  going  to  the  torment. 
Then  where  was  it  going  ?  Would  it  go  to  the  God 
who  had  no  existence  for  him,  the  God  in  whom  he  had 
no  faith  ?  That  would  be  as  if  a  son  who  denied  the 
paternity  of  his  father  should  yet  demand  inheritance 
from  that  father.  But,  even  so,  could  not  the  father 
forgive,  if  his  love  were  great  enough  ? 

&en  to  his  mind,  so  striving  to  perceive  a  glimmer 
in  the  darkness,  came  again  those  potent  wonk  which 
he  had  carried  in  vivid  remembrance  for  eighteen 
months  :  ''  God  is  the  Power,  and  I  am  the  expression 
of  the  Power.'*  Sureiv  the  expression  of  the  Power 
included  the  power  of  forgiveness. 

He  bowed  his  face  upon  the  helpless  hand  of  the 
dying  man,  and,  in  the  name  of  that  Power  of  which 
he  was  the  expression,  he  forgave  his  father's  •unbelief. 

They  who  shall  deem  this  spiritual  act  of  faith  and 
love  a  baseless,  blasphemous  presumption  should  re- 
member that  the  ministers  of  the  most  powerful  church 
on  earth  do  this  thing  every  day.  Truly,  ^'  Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,  even  the  fear  of  seeming  pre- 
sumption. 

The  next  day,  at  sunset,  the  father  of  Jesse  passed 
from  breathing  oblivion  into  that  deeper  and  breath- 
less sleep  which  waits  for  every  man.  Two  days  later 
he  was  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  shaded  with  pine- 
trees,  where  three  generations  of  the  Bethels  were 
hidden  away  from  the  too  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

During  the  two  days  when  the  body  lay  in  the  house 
Jesse  had  moved  about  in  a  haze.  Not  until  they  came 
back  from  the  graveyard  after  the  burial  did  he  fully 
realize  that  his  father's  chair  was  empty,  his  father^ 
voice  for  ever  silent.  It  all  seemed  so  incredible  that 
he  still  half  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  the 
evidence  of  his  memory  of  the  last  three  days  and 
nights.  Still  moving  in  that  haze  which  sometimes 
luuigs  over  the  imaginative  minds  of  the  young  in 
times  of  grief  or  change,  Jesse  went  to  his  bed  the  night 
after  his  father's  funeral.    In  the  middle  of  the  night 

5—2. 
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ha  opened  his  eyee  in  the  darkness,  startled  wide 
awake  by  a  strange  dream. 

He  had  seemed  to  be  in  a  house  ounilar  to  the  one  in 
which  he  lived  with  his  family.  Several  women  sat  by 
the  window  sewing  on  garments  of  various  kinds,  some 
plain,  some  ornamental ;  and  they  were  all  talking 
together  of  commonplace  things.  He  spoke  to  them 
of  uncommon  things,  of  beauty  and  aspiration  ;  but  they 
only  stared  at  him,  and  went  on  sewing  and  chattering. 

He  passed  out  into  a  field  where  men  were  making 
hay.  They  were  also  talking  together  of  small  and 
sordid  matters.  He  spoke  to  them  of  large  pure  pur- 
poses,|of  faith  and  social  destiny;  they iJso  stared  at  him, 
even  as  the  women  had  done,  and  went  on  making  hay. 

Lonely  and  sad  at  heart,  he  turned  away  down  a 
narrow  lane  between  irregular  lines  of  ancient  trees. 
Then,  looking  up,  he  saw  standing  before  him  a  tall 
figure  wrapp^  m  a  lonff  hooded  garment,  its  face 
covered  by  a  veil.    It  beckoned  him  to  follow. 

WsJkin^  behind  this  figure,  he  passed  into  a  large 
building,  hka  a  church,  an  old  building ;  but  instead 
of  pews/  the  floor  space  was  filled  with  chew  modem 
chairs  set  regularly  in  rows.  Passing  down  the  middle 
aisle,  they  ascended  the  stairs  before  the  altar,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  went  through  a  small  side-room 
Uke  a  chapel,  and  out  by  a  door  at  the  back. 

Here  everything  waa  changed  ;  here  was  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  steep  and  wooded.  The  air  was  pure  and 
rather  cold  ;  it  smelt  of  pines.  On  before  him  passed 
the  tall  figure,  and  Jesse  followed.  There  was  no  path, 
though  footprints  here  and  there  showed  that  the  way 
had  been  already  travelled  by  someone.  It  was  very 
steep,  thick  brush  impeded  ms  progress,  rough  stones 
cut  his  feet,  and  brambles  tore  his  clothes.  Now  and 
then  he  had  to  climb  ovot  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
and  in  one  place  a  sheer  cliff  rose,  up  which  he  worked 
his  hard  way,  finding  a  perilous  foothold  by  crevices 
and  jagged  points  of  rock.  This  cliff  surmounted, 
he  came  to  a  small  level  space  a  little  further  on,  and 
here  the  guiding  figure  stopped  and  waited  for  him. 
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They  were  still  only  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but 
the  summit  was  invisible,  lost  in  grey  cloud  and  mist. 
And  then  he  heard  a  voice  which  said  : 

'^  The  foot  of  mortal  can  ascend  no  further.  Look 
up !  Behold  the  iron  face  of  the  Law,  on  which  no 
man  may  look  and  live.'' 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  zenith,  and  there  above  him 
was  the  awful  Face,  hard,  black,  shining  with  its  own 
effulgence ;  and  in  the  eves,  which  were  as  balls  of  fire, 
there  was  no  pity  and  no  love,  only  implacable  judgment, 
stem,  forbidding.  He  gazed  and  ffased,  until  the  terror 
of  the  thing  drew  all  his  str^igtli  away,  and  he  sank 
backward  on  the  ground,  still  gazing,  until  his  eyes 
grew  dim  and  merciful  unconsciousness  came  with  its 
veil  to  cover  him. 

Then  slowly  the  haze  of  his  weakness  passed  away. 
And  he  saw  again  the  iron  Face,  but  now  how  changed  ! 
It  smiled,  it  softened,  glowing  with  imearthly  beauty, 
and  the  eyes  were  tender  as  a  mother's  looking  on  the 
loved  face  of  her  child.  Dizzy  with  ecstasy  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  when  he  opened  them  again  the  Face  was  gone. 

He  rose  from  the  damp  ground  and  looked  about 
him.  The  tall  figure  of  tbe  guide  was  gone  ;  he  was 
alone  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  we  wind  blew 
cold  up<«i  him,  keen  with  the  odour  of  pines. 

Down  the  mountain  again  he  went,  back  to  the 
valley  where  the  people  made  hay  and  sewed  their 
garments  and  talked  of  sordid  things.  Passing  along 
tibie  road,  he  was  pointed  at  and  ridiculed,  for  the  sharp 
rocks  and  brambles  of  the  immortal  mountain  had  torn 
his  clothes,  and  somewhere  on  the  way  he  had  lost 
both  his  shoes.  He  was  footsore  and  weary,  and  knew 
not  whne  to  go. 

That  was  t£e  end  of  the  dream,  and  he  had  opened 
his  eyes  in  the  darkness,  startled  wide  awake  by  the 
strangeness  of  it. 

On  the  following  nigjiit  he  had  another  dream. 
He  seemed  to  he  wading  in  snow,  making  his  way 
slowly  op  a  long  hill  towani  the  small  back-door  of  a 
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great  building.  A  strong  and  icy  wind  blew  in  his  face, 
and  now  and  then  he  stumbled  in  the  deep  drifts, 
falling,  only  to  pick  himself  up  again  and  struggle  on 
and  upward.  When  after  a  long  time  he  reached  the 
door,  someone  standing  there  said,  '*  You  are  waited 
for."  But  no  one  opened  the  door.  He  shook  it,  he 
beat  his  hands  upon  it ;  but  no  answer  came  from  the 
inside.  Finally  ne  threw  himself  against  the  door 
with  all  his  force,  and  it  gave  way  before  him  ;  but  the 
room  in  which  he  found  himself  was  empty.  It  was  a 
large  room  with  a  waxed  and  shining  floor,  a  ball-room, 
and  at  one  end  were  the  chairs  and  musical  instnmients 
of  an  orchestra ;  but  the  musicians  were  not  there, 
the  chairs  were  empty. 

Passing  on  into  another  large  room  at  the  right,  he 
saw  a  table  dressed  as  for  a  banquet ;  but  no  man  was 
there.  At  the  side  of  this  room  and  on  the  front  of 
the  building  was  a  great  doorway.  He  went  through 
it  and  stood  agam  in  the  open  air,  at  the  top  of  a  wide 
flight  of  marbte  steps,  (hi  this  side  of  the  building  it 
was  summer :  before  him  lay  a  garden,  with  trees  and 
flowers  and  winding  walks.  Slowly  he  descended  the 
broad  stairs ;  they  were  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  a  crimson  carpet  which  clung  to  his  feet  at  every 
step,  clung  so  tenaciously  that  he  had  to  shake  it  off 
as  he  stood  upon  each  stair  before  he  could  pass  do\^ii 
to  the  next  one. 

When  he  reached  the  ground,  he  turned  to  the  right 
and  found  himself  near  a  little  company  of  gay  people 
who  laughed  and  chatted  together  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree.  They  glanced  at  him  indifferently,  but  paid 
no  further  attention.  He  was  lonely,  and  yearned  for 
the  company  of  these  graceful  and  well-chressed  men 
and  women  who  seemed  to  have  so  little  need  of  him. 

But  he  passed  around  them  and  stood  before  the 
other  half  of  the  wide  building's  front,  for  only  half  of 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  red-caipeted  steps  down  which 
he  had  come  to  the  garden.  He  found  himself  facing 
the  other  half  of  the  building's  front — ^but  how  strangely 
it  was  built  1    Parallel  with  the  marble  steps,  and  under 
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the  eastern  half  of  the  wide  portico,  the  wall  fell  sheer 
to  the  ground,  some  forty  feet.  But,  instead  of  a  wall 
of  stone,  it  was  a  corrugated  wall  of  dark  stained  leather, 
padded  in  ridges  lar^  as  pillows — great  rolls,  lying 
one  above  another,  each  roU  corresponding  to  a  step 
in  the  adjacent  stairway. 

Slowly  it  dawned  upon  his  consciousness  that  he 
must  climb  this  ladder  of  slippery  leather  rolls  ;  that 
he  must  reach  the  top  and  stand  in  the  portico  above 
the  highest  branch  of  the  tree  in  whose  cool  shade  the 
careless  people  prattled  on,  indi£Eerent  to  his  presence. 
And  he  beran  to  climb.  There  was  no  foothold  save 
in  the  fold^  between  the  hard  and  slippery  leather 
cushions  ;  there  was  nothing  for  his  hands  to  grasp 
except  the  slippery  cushions  straight  above  his  head. 
Slowly,  with  bating  heart  and  aching  limbs,  he  made 
his  hard  way  upwiurd.  He  had  forgotten  there  was 
anyone  below  that  watched  him  ;  he  was  only  conscious 
of  the  height  he  struggled  toward,  the  end  to  be 
achieved,  the  difficult  and  perilous  ascent. 

At  last  he  gained  the  level  marble  slab  above  the 
highest  rung  of  the  rolling  ladder ;  at  last  he  stood 
up  straight  and  drew  a  long  breath.  A  great  joy  filled 
his  soul.  Glancing  down,  he  saw  the  men  and  women 
under  the  tree  whom  he  had  forgotten.  They  were 
now  looking  up  at  him  with  wide  eyes  of  amazement, 
and  their  Iskoes  were  alight  with  enthusiasm.  Then 
they  raised  their  arms  to  him  in  supplication  ;  they 
yearned  to  him  with  tears  of  adoring  love. 

And  he  awoke. 

Again,  on  the  third  night,  he  had  yet  another 
dream. 

He  seemed  to  be  lying  in  a  place  he  knew  near  the 
summit  of  old  Thimder  Mountain.  It  was  the  hour  of 
dawn,  and  the  air  was  musical  with  the  voices  of  awaken- 
ing birds.  Lying  there,  still  with  happiness,  he  saw 
again  before  him  the  veiled  figure  of  his  first  strange 
dream,  the  one  who  had  led  him  up  the  mountcuin  and 
shown  him  the  two  visions  of  the  dual  face  of  the  Law. 
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The  masenoe  now  spoke  to  him,  sajong :  ''  Faith 
in  the  Mirier  shall  give  to  the  lower  all  the  powers 
of  both." 

He  rose  to  his  feet»  and  bowing  low  to  the  ethereal 
visitor,  asked  that  he  might  behoS  its  face. 

Then,  without  a  word,  the  presenoe  drew  aside  its 
yeil  and  stood  revealed  before  the  startled  droMner. 

The  eyes  which  looked  into  Jesse's  were  his  oum 
eyes,  the  face  he  saw  was  his  own  face — his  own,  and 
yet  how  different!  Had  the  morning  taken  human 
form  and  •appeared  before  him,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  beautmil  than  this  unearthly  semblance  of  his 
earthfy  self. 

A|n^  the  presence  spoke  to  him,  saying :  ^'  I  am 
the  Higher,  and  you  are  the  lower  ;  but  we  are  one." 

Filled  with  wonder,  he  awdce.  It  was  really  the 
hour  of  dawn,  as  in  the  dream.  He  arose  and  crossed 
the  room  to  a  mirror  which  hung  on  the  wall,  that  he 
mi^t  look  again  into  his  own  eyes,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  dream.  The  mirror  faced  the  uncurtained  eastern 
window ;  and  as  he  stood  there,  the  sun  came  up  over 
t^  top  of  the  blue  mountain  and  was  reflated  behind 
him  in  the  glass,  like  a  halo  around  his  hair.  And 
from  that  hour  he  knew  with  an  absolute  knowledge 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  have  to  walk  alone  in  the 
waste  places  of  the  world,  who  walk  alone  though 
multitudes  surround  Uiem  ;  that  he  was  one  whom  the 
iron-visaged  Law  had  chosen  for  its  minister  cmd 
interpreter.  And  as  he  was  young  and  full  of  the  love 
of  lite,  the  knowledge  was  a  buiden  of  joy  and  pain 
almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Bbino  the  eldest  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  Jesse  had 
now  to  face  the  Question  of  the  material  weljEare  of  the 
family.  His  fatner's  httle  farm  was  mortgaged  for 
about  half  its  small  value.     His  two  youDger  brothers, 
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one  fifteen  j^ears  of  age  and  one  sixteen,  oould  not  be 
depended  on  to  give  hm  any  snbetantial  help  for  a  time, 
at  least ;  so  upon  his  shoulders  lay  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  his  mother,  and  of  so  guiding  the  course 
of  the  younger  boys  that  they  should  become  self- 
supporting  and  hel^ui  in  their  turn. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  the  funeral  he  called  a 
family  council.  They  sat  around  the  square  dinner- 
table  in  the  old  kitchen,  the  moth^  and  the  three  boys. 
Jesse  had  now  taken  the  foot  of  the  table  and  sat  in 
the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  father ;  Fred  sat  on  Jesse's 
ri^t  and  Henry  on  his  left,  ami  Mary  Bethel  sat 
opposite  Jesse.  He  had  brou^t  pencil  and  paper,  his 
father's  old  aoooimt  book  and  the  little  black  tin  box 
from  the  top  shelf  of  the  parlour  doeet,  in  which  the 
father  had  b^pt  his  business  papers  for  forty  years  and 
waare.  When  they  wwe  seated,  Jesse  was  the  first 
toroeak. 

**  Mother,"  he  said,  "  and  you  also,  Fred  and  Henry, 
I  think  we  should  now  talk  over  together  the  questions 
of  the  future.  We  know  that  father  died  heavily  in 
debt,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Taylor  is 
going  to  make  it  as  hard  as  he  can  for  us  in  the  matter 
of  the  mortgage.  I  had  a  talk  yesterday  with  Olin 
Madison,  and  I  think  we  should  ask  him  to  be  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate.  My  first  idea  was  that  Mother 
should  be  administratrix,  in  order  to  save  the  fees ; 
but  I  tlunk,  on  account  of  Taylor,  that  we  should  have 
a  man  who  knows  more  about  such  business  than 
we  do." 

"  Oh,  yes  1"  exclaimed  the  mother.  "  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Madison  will  not  charge  us  much,  cmd  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  business.' 

"There's  a  legal  fee,"  said  Jesse,  "which  he  will 
probably  accept.  It  will  not  be  much,  so  let  us  call 
itkAt  settled.  And  now  I  want  to  tdl  you  about  a  talk 
I  had  with  Father  the  summer  we  built  the  schoolhouse. 
He  made  me  promise  that  when  he  died  we  would  sell 
this  place,  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  leave  Nash- 
burig^." 
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His  mother  gasped.  *'  Leave  Nashburgh !  Oh, 
Jesse  I    And  where  would  we  go  ?" 

''  That  we  have  to  decide.  Father  said  I  would 
never  be  able  to  make  enough  at  my  trade  to  support 
us,  and  keep  up  the  mortgage  interest,  if  we  should 
stay  in  this  dull  place.  He  made  me  promise,  Mother. 
He  wouldn't  talk  with  you  about  it,  because  he  knew 
how  you  worried  over  things.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  note 
of  Father's  for  a  hundred  dollars  which  he  never  men- 
tioned to  you,  and  there  are  other  debts." 

The  mother's  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears.  "If 
we  leave  here,"  she  said,  "  we  won't  have  any  home 
at  aU.     How  shall  we  live,  Jesse  ?" 

He  leaned  across  the  table  and  clasped  the  hand 
which  she  held  out  to  him.  "Mother,  dearest,"  he 
said,  "  we  will  rent  a  little  house  in  some  village  where 
I  can  get  carpentry  work,  and  maybe  the  boys  can  take 
care  of  a  small  market-garden  before  and  after  school 
hours." 

"You  want  them  to  keep  on  ffoing  to  school  ?" 
asked  the  mother,  in  surprise.  Why,  Jesse,  you 
yourself  haven't  been  to  school  since  the  winter  you 
were  fourteen  !" 

"  Yes,  Mother,  but  I  am  different.  I  study  all  the 
time  when  I'm  not  workinff ;  I  read  and  study  all  the 
time.  It  isn't  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  school. 
But  the  boys  ousht  to  be  taught  a  Uttle  while  longer, 
because  they  can  t  teach  themselves." 

"  I  don't  go  to  any  village  school,"  declared  Fred, 
the  second  boy.  "They'd  only  point  me  out  as  a 
gawk  and  a  know-nothing.  I'm  sixteen  years  old  now, 
and  I'm  going  to  work  with  Jesse.  Let  Henry  go  to 
school." 

So  that  point  also  was  settled. 

"  And  what  shaU  I  do  to  earn  money  ?"  Mary  asked, 
the  thought  of  being  a  burden  to  her  boys  making  her 
heart  heavy. 

"You  will  keep  house  for  us,"  Jesse  answered 
quickly.  "We  couldn't  afford  to  pay  our  board  any- 
where ;  but  if  we  have  a  little  garden  and  keep  one  of 
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the  oowB,  we  can  live  very  economically,  and  still  have 
a  home  together.  You  will  do  more  than  your  share, 
Mother,  if  yon  look  after  the  house." 

''  I'm  goinff  to  learn  to  be  a  carpenter,''  said  Fred, 
*'  then  there'U  be  two  of  us  earning  money.  Oh,  we'll 
be  all  right !  Now  don't  you  worry.  Mother,  any 
more." 

'^  And  I'll  go  to  school  another  year,  and  take  care  of 
the  garden  and  the  cow,"  said  Henry.  "  Yes,  we  shaJl 
be  idl  right." 

"  But  where  shall  we  go  ?"  was  the  mother's  trem- 
bling question.     *'  Where  shall  we  find  a  home  ?" 

Jesse  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  looked  from  his 
mother  to  the  boys,  then  back  amin  to  his  mother. 
Thffli  he  said — ^the  memory  of  his  childhood's  wish  still 
vivid  in  his  mind  : 

"  We  will  go  over  the  mountain  to  Myra." 

The  details  of  settling  the  estate  and  disposing  of  the 
farm  dragged  over  several  months.  As  Jesse  had  an- 
ticipatedrThomas  Taylor  made  them  as  much  trouble 
as  he  could  about  the  mortgage  ;  but  Olin  Madison,  the 
friendly  administrator,  so  mani^^  the  whole  business 
that  they  were  sure  of  having  a  Uttle  money  in  the  end. 
.Meanwhile  Jesse  looked  about  him  for  a  chance  to  earn 
something  during  the  final  weeks  of  their  stay  in  Nash- 
burgh.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  again  saw  Mary 
Magnus  of  Vergennes. 

A  builder  of  that  city  had  advertised  for  carpenters 
in  a  Burlington  paper,  and  Jesse  had  gone  up  to  Ver- 
gennes to  apply  in  person  for  work.  Though  the 
builder  wanted  older  and  more  skilled  men  than  Jesse, 
he  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  man,  and  hired  him  at 
sight.  Before  Jesse  had  been  half  a  day  employed,  he 
discovered  that  there  were  many  matters  of  detail  about 
the  trade  of  carpentry  which  his  old-fashioned  father 
had  not  taught  him.  These  details  he  set  himself  to 
master  with  the  same  persistency  he  exercised  in  the 

Eursuit  of  all  his  objects  :  from  the  knowledge  that  is 
idden^away  in  books,  to  that  experience  in  the  hand- 
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ling  of  material  things  whidb  fits  a  man  to  struggle 
wiw  and  conquer  his  physical  environment. 

Being  so  occupied,  it  was  nearly  a  week  before  he 
remembered  that  Mary  Magnus  nved  somewhere  in 
Vergennes,  and  that  he  had  promised  her  three  years 
before  that  if  he  should  ever  be  in  her  city  he  woidd  go 
to  see  her.  His  employer,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
direction  to  the  house  of  the  Magnus  family,  was  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  his  ^indsome  young  work- 
man was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  daughter  of 
the  richest  man  in  the  city. 

*'  Well,  well !"  the  old  fellow  exclaimed,  scratching 
his  grizded  head,  and  looking  at  Jesse  out  of  the  comer 
of  ms  shrewd  blue  eyes.  So  you  know  Mary  Mag- 
nus ?  And  you  mean  to  go  and  call  on  her  1  WeU, 
I'll  be  blessed  !  She's  the  handsomest  and  proudest 
girl  in  Vergennes,  and  hardly  a  young  fellow  here  is 
elegant  enough  to  suit  her  taste.  Why,  folks  say  the 
inside  of  their  house  is  like  a  palace,  with  rugs  from 
Turkey,  and  china  from  France,  and  pictures  from  aU 
over.  Mary  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  now,  I  reckon  ; 
and  akeady  there's  a  string  of  f^ows  after  her  from 
New  York  to  Montreal,  and  I  dunno  but  from  farther 
off  than  that.  Say,  boy,  I  like  jrou,  you  know,  and  I'll 
give  you  an  old  man's  advice :  be  mighty  sure  she 
wants  you  to  come  before  you  go  to  call  on  Mary 
Maffnus." 

'  She  asked  me  to  come  and  see  h^,"  said  Jesse 
simplv,  *'  and  I  shall  go  this  evening." 

'  Good  luck  to  you,  then !  Heaven  knows  you're 
good-looking  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  giddy 
girl." 

"  Do  they  call  Mary  Magnus  a  giddy  girl  f  asked 
Jesse. 

"  Oh  yes !  She's  wild  as  a  hawk,  for  all  her  pride 
and  her  money.  But  she  has  a  good  heart,  though,  a 
kind  heart.  There's  many  a  poor  child  in  Vergennes 
that's  walking  around  in  shoes  bought  out  of  Mary 
Minus's  pocket-money." 
t^sse's  heart  swelled.    She  was  good,  then,  as  well 
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as  beautiful,  this  little  friend  of  his.  He  was  not  muoh 
impressed  by  the  old  builder's  warning  of  the  elegance 
in  the  house  of  Magnus.  Mary  was  simply  fitary, 
whether  she  lived  in  a  palace  or  in  a  cabin  ;  of  that  he 
felt  quite  sure.  Her  manners  in  Nashburgh  had  been 
charming.  He  did  not  know  enough  of  me  to  realize 
where  a  subtle  difl^^nce  might  lie  between  Mary  in 
Nashburgh  and  Mary  in  Vergennes  ;  and  so  sreat  was 
the  charm  ci  his  peiMnality,  and  so  great  the  power 
and  dignity  of  his  growing  soid,  that  he  was  really  never 
to  know  that  difierence. 

He  went  to  see  her  that  evening.  Imposing  the  out- 
side of  the  house  certainly  was,  judged  by  Vermont 
standards  of  comparison.  And  when  Jesse,  having 
given  his  name  to  the  maid  who  answered  his  ring,  was 
ushered  into  the  house,  he  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  in  a  rei^y  beautiful  room.  Subdued  in 
colour  and  harmonious  in  every  part,  the  room  made  on 
him  an  impression  of  pleasure  which  he  did  not  analyze, 
a  quiet  pleasure,  yet  different  from  that  he  found  in  the 
woods  or  under  the  stars.  He  did  not  examine  the 
room  in  detail ;  but  he  saw  a  grand  piano,  struige  soft- 
toned  rugs,  Mid  outlined  in  vivid  relief  against  a  dark 
curtain  at  the  back  a  marble  head  and  shoulders  which 
gave  him  a  new  feeling  of  enjoyment.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles ;  it 
simply  made  on  him  an  impression  of  harmonious  being. 

Upstairs  in  her  own  room,  Mary  Magnus  sat  reading 
a  novel  when  Jesse's  name  was  announ^d  by  the  maid  : 
"Jesse  Bethel,  of  Nashburgh."  Yes,  she  would  be 
down  in  a  moment.  The  maid  went  away,  and  Mary 
crossed  the  room  to  the  cheval-glass  to  smooth  her  hair. 
What  was  he  like,  she  wondered,  after  three  years  of 
growth  ?  Why,  he  was  eighteen  now,  really  a  man ! 
She  remembered  vividly  his  appearance  at  fifteen,  as 
she  saw  him  last  in  Nashburgh,  at  the  croquet-party 
given  by  the  eccentric  woman  with  the  two  stolid  sons 
— she  had  forgotten  the  name.  Would  he  find  her 
muoh  changed  ?  Then  she  smiled,  the  smile  of  con- 
scious beauty  which  is  never  in  doubt  of  its  own  power 
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over  the  eyes  ot  others.  The  rose-coloured  gown  she 
wore  was  becoming,  lending  a  little  of  its  brighter  tone 
to  the  soft  rose-colour  of  her  cheeks,  and  subtly  calling 
attention  to  the  darkness  of  her  hair  and  eyes. 

She  went  down  the  broad  stairs,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  in  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  He  was 
standing  by  the  mantel  opposite,  tall,  slender,  beautiful 
in  his  simple  dark  blue  garments ;  the  same  Jesse  she 
had  known  before,  but  magnified  by  the  magic  of  man- 
hood. The  slight  beard,  allowed  to  grow  naturally, 
made  him  seem  older  than  he  really  was. 

They  stood  for  a  second  looking  at  each  other  ;  then 
both  put  out  their  hands,  and  they  met  in  the  centre  of 
the  room. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Jesse  !" 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mary  !" 

"  When  did  you  come  to  the  city  ?" 

"  About  a  week  ago." 

"  So  long  !  And  you  have  not  been  to  see  me  till 
to-night !" 

"  I  have  been  busy  ;  I  know  you  will  pardon  me." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  little  sofa,  and  they  sat  down 
toother. 

'  Tell  me  what  you're  doing  in  Vergennes,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  working  for  Peter  Mack,  the  builder." 

"  Working  ?    At  what  ?" 

''  Carpentry  ;  I  learned  my  father's  trade." 

"  And  you  are  a  carpenter  ?  How  strange — ^how 
strange  and  interesting !  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
curious  smile,  which  he  could  not  have  interpreted. 

'^  Yes,  I  find  it  interesting,"  he  answered.  ''  And 
what  are  you  doing,  Mary  ?" 

''  I'm  keeping  rather  quiet  this  summer.  Mother  is 
not  well,  and  we're  not  having  any  company.  She 
isn't  dangerously  ill,  but  too  much  exhausted  to  go  any- 
wher.e,  and  very  nervous.  Maybe  we  will  take  her  to 
CSalifornia  for  the  winter,  if  she  is  well  enough  to  travel. 
I  wanted  to  go  to.  Egypt ;  but  our  New  York  doctor, 
who  was  here  last  week,  says  that  California  i^  best  for 
Mother.    Father  doesn't  want  to  leave  the  bank  this 
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year  for  such  a  long  tini6»  so  Mother  and  I  will  go  alone, 
with  a  nurse,  and  maybe  with  a  young  doctor  here 
whom  Mother  has  taken  a  fancy  to.  Were  you  ever  in 
California  V 

He  smiled.  "IVe  never  been  anywhere,  Mary. 
But  in  the  fall  we  are  going  to  leave  Nashburgh.  My 
father  died  in  June." 

"  Oh,  Jesse,  I*m  so  sorry  !"  There  were  quick  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

'^  We  are  gcnng  to  sell  the  farm  and  go  over  the  moun- 
tain," he  went  on.  "  I  can  get  work  over  there,  and 
there's  no  work  in  Nashburgh." 

'^  And  you  are  going  to  work  at  carpentry  to  support 
your  motiier  and  brothers  V* 

'  Yes.    Fred  will  be  able  to  help  me  a  little,  per- 


*'  Jesse,  how  great  you  are  !"  She  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  full  of  admiration.     "  How  wonderful  you  are  !" 

He  was  puzzled  by  her  enthusiasm.  ""  Is  there  any- 
thing wonderful  in  a  young  man's  taking  care  of  his 
mother  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  replied ;  "  but  all  the  young 
men  of  your  age  whom  I  know  are  a  heavy  expense  to 
their  parents,  always  getting  in  debt  and  writing  home 
for  money." 

"  Tell  me  about  them,"  he  said.  ''  I  like  to  learn 
about  all  kinds  of  people." 

She  told  him  stories  of  several  rich  young  men  whom 
she  knew,  students  at  this  college  and  that.  From  her 
words  he  gathered  ideas  of  the  lives  of  these  young 
spendthrifts,  as  he  felt  inclined  to  call  them,  ideas  of 
their  selfishness  and  general  inutility  in  the  great  work 
of  noble  Uving.  What  she  said  tallied  well  with  much 
that  he  had  read  about  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents ; 
and  in  his  mind  he  classed  them  all  togetner  as  the 
selfish  rich.  He  felt  no  envy  of  them,  only  pity, 
touched  with  a  noble  scorn. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  life,  Mary  !" 
he  asked. 

'^  I  hardly  know,  Jesse ;  I'm  still  so  young.    I've 
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never  been  sent  to  sohool  like  other  girls ;  but  have  had 
governesses,  and  tntors,  and  mosie-teachers,  and 
teachers  of  this  and  that,  since  I  can  remember,  my 
lessons  constantly  interrupted  by  journeys  here  and 
there.  I've  been  allowed  to  go  about  in  society  like  a 
ffirl  of  twenty  for  the  last  year.  No  wonder  I  don't 
know  just  where  to  find  myself.  But  you,  Jesse,  what 
areyou  going  to  do  with  your  life  ?" 

He  lodked  at  her,  leaning  forward,  and  a  flame  slowly 
kindled  in  his  mysterious  eyes.  ''I  wonder  if  you 
would  understand,"  he  murmured,  half  to  himself. 

"  Tes,"  she  whispered  eagerly,  "  I  shall  understand 
anything  you  tell  me.  You  are  going  to  do  something 
great,  I  luiow.  I've  always  known  it.  You  are  dif- 
ferent from  everybody  else  in  the  world.  You  make 
me  feel — Oh,  I  can't  tell  what  you  make  me  feel  when- 
ever I  am  with  you  I" 

"  Then  you  believe  in  me,  Mary ;  you  believe  .  .  . 
But  what  am  I  saying  !  You  really  know  nothing 
about  me,  and  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  My  time  is  not 
yet  come.  I  am  onl^  Jesse,  the  carpenter,  to  vou  and 
to  everyone  else,  until  the  thne  comes  when  I  shall  find 
my  way  up  the  mountain  where  the  face  of  the  Law 
smdl  be  revealed  to  me,  the  iron  face  of  the  Law  that  is 
terrible  and  beautiful,  that  no  man  may  look  upon  and 
live ;  for  when  a  man  looks  on  it  he  is  outside  of  and 
beyond  mere  personal  life.  And  after  that  I  must  make 
my  way  up  the  hill  of  the  world's  desire,  and  through 
the  mansion  of  the  world's  revelry  and  feasting,  and  find 
it  empty  of  music  and  empty  of  companionship.  I 
must  go  down  the  broad  stairs  of  the  palace  of  the 
world's  desire,  and  the  scarlet  softness  which  covers  the 
hard  stones  will  cling  to  my  feet  and  impede  my  passing, 
and  I  shall  have  to  shake  it  o£f .  And  in  the  garden  of 
the  world  the  careless  ones  will  give  no  heed  to  me,  and  I 
shall  walk  there  lonely.  And  I  must  climb  the  sUppery 
ladder  which  is  almost  impossible  to  climb,  the  ladder 
whose  every  rung  i»  made  of  a  slain  desire, — ^must  climb 
up,  and  up,  from  the  ground  of  loneliness  to  the  high 
place  on  the  other  side  ol  the  palace  of  life— the  side  of 
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Z9al  and  immortal  joys.  And  when  I  stand  at  the  top 
ol  the  perilous  ladAar,  and  have  forgotten  myself  in  the 
laptore  of  the  visiony  then  the  ones  below  who  were  m-^ 
diperent  shall  oall  to  me  to  help  them,  shall  reach  to  me 
with  love  .  .  .  with  love." 

He  was  speaking,  half  to  himself,  of  the  truths  re* 
▼ealed  to  him  in  the  dreams  which  followed  his  father's 
death, — things  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  no  one,  but 
had  carried  in  his  heart  as  too  secret  and  too  sacred  to 
share  with  any  other.  He  was  speaking  of  them  to  this 
girl  whom  he  nad  not  seen  for  years — ^tnis  girl  of  whom 
he  knew  so  little,  and  from  whom  he  was  separated  by 
all  those  artificial  bamers  which  make  the  world  of 
oaste  and  privilege. 

And  she  !  Sl^  did  not  understand  with  the  mind, 
but  she  had  the  deeper  understanding  of  the  heart. 
She  gazed  at  him,  speechless  in  the  face  of  some  un- 
known power  which  transcended  her  experience  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful. 

When  a  moment  later  he  arose  to  go,  she  clung  to 
his  hand,  asking  for  a  promise  that  he  would  come  to 
see  her  again  the  following  evening.  He  thanked  her 
and  assented ;  th^i,  after  a  quick  good-night,  passed 
out  of  the  great  house  into  the  quiet,  dimly-Ughted 
street.  For  an  hour  or  more  he  walked  about  under 
the  stars,  then  turned  down  the  Uttle  by-street  to  the 
lowly  cottage  where  he  was  making  his  temporary  home 
with  the  family  of  one  of  his  feUow  workmen. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

**  Do  you  care  for  music  ?  Shall  I  play  for  you  ?" 
asked  Mary  the  next  evening,  when  Jesse  came  again 
to  see  her. 

^'  Yes,  I  believe  I  love  music  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world— except,  possibly,  my  blue  moun- 
tains.'' 

She  began  to  play,  and  after  the  first  moment  Jesse 
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realiied  that  ha  had  ne^w  before  heard  real  musie. 
He  was  in  heaven,  hstening  to  the  Toioes  of  imma- 
terial beings ;  he  was  faoe  to  faoe  with  the  Ideal, 
whioh  spoke  to  hie  soul  in  this  wordless  language  which 
he  miderstood,  but  could  not  have  translated  into  the 
set  forms  of  earthhr  speech.  Breams  and  hopes  and 
wistful  yearnings  after  joys  he  had  never  known  came 
to  him  in  the  mnsio ;  (Um  memories  of  aU  the  ages  of 
the  past,  prevision  of  the  unaccomplished  ages  of  the 
future.  Hidden  somewhere  in  these  moving  tones 
was  the  answer  to  every  question  of  his  heart ;  this 
music  was  the  voice  of  the  one  Friend  for  whom  his 
loneliness  was  ever  crjring.  Impalpable  intelligences 
came  and  mixed  their  thought  with  his ;  bodiless 
feelings  surged  against  him  in  the  familiar  intercourse 
(rf  sound  with  hmring.  As  the  last  notes  died  away, 
his  soul  reached  for  them  through  the  air  and  sighed 
to  let  them  go. 

He  had  listened  with  closed  eyes,  but  now  he  opened 
them  and  saw  Mary  standing  before  him.  He  was  so 
ffrateful  to  her  for  the  wonders  she  had  revealed  to 
him,  that  he  had  no  thouglit  to  thank  her ;  it  would 
have  seemed  like  thanking  the  moon  for  shining,  or 
a  bird  for  singing.  As  she  stood  there,  all  in  white, 
under  the  light  of  the  chandelier,  she  seemed  to  him 
like  one  of  those  unearthly  beings  which  had  spoken 
to  him  in  the  music.  He  had  forgotten,  for  the 
moment,  who  she  was  and  how  she  came  to  be  there  in 
his  presence.  With  a  start  he  forced  his  consciousness 
back  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  place,  to  a  realization 
of  his  surroundings. 

'*  How  marvellous  it  seems,"  he  said,  when  he  found 
voice,  "  how  marvellous  it  is  that  you  can  have  the 
power  to  bring  such  wonder,  such  beauty,  such  super- 
human feelings,  out  of  yourself — ^your  little  self  which 
was  a  child  only  a  short  while  ago — out  of  yourself  I" 

^'  Oh,  but  I  don't  brins  the  music  out  of  myself, 
Jesse  t"    she   replied.  I   am   only  an  emotional 

machine  with  limber  fingers,  a  machine  the  composer 
and  creator  ol  the  music  uses  to  express  his  sotU  to 
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voun.  This  is  what  my  Germaa  piano-teaoher  said  ; 
but  he  also  said  that  I  played  well,  that  I  was  a  good 
emotional  maohine,  and  that  my  fingers  were  good 
hammers."  She  laughed.  "He  was  such  a  fmmy 
man,  Herr  Hartmann  I" 

"  And  he  tau^t  you  to  play  like  that  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  would  like  to  meet  him,"  said  Jesse. 

"  He  isn't  here  any  more,"  Mary  answered.  "  Father 
sent  him  away." 

"  Sent  him  away !"  Jesse  echoed,  "  when  he  could 
teach  you  such  things.  . . ." 

"Oh  I"  Mary  blushed.  "It  was  this  way,"  she 
stammered  a  Uttle,  "Herr  Hartmann  made  love  to 
me,  and  Father  was  angry." 

"  Made  love  to  you  !  He  was  dazed  for  a  moment ; 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  realized  that  she  was  now 
a  woman,  not  the  child  he  used  to  play  with  in  Nash* 
Jforgh.  So  Mary  was  a  young  woman  now,  and  men 
made  love  to  her  I     Somehow,  the  idea  worried  him. 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang,  and  through  the  open 
window  came  the  mingled  voices  of  several  young 
people  laughing  and  tailing.  Jesse  rose  at  once  to  go, 
and  Mary  did  not  try  to  detain  him.  But  she  said, 
as  they  went  together  to  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  : 

"  Will  vou  come  to  see  me  on  Thursday  evening  ?" 

"  Yes,    he  answered. 

In  the  hall  he  passed  two  young  men  and  two  young 
women,  preceded  by  an  older  woman  with  grey  hair. 
Ab  he  was  going  out,  he  heard  a  voice  say  : 

"  We  came  early,  thinking  you  might  like  to  go  with 
us  to  the  Boardmans." 

The  thought  came  to  him  that  if  these  other  callers 
were  early,  ne  must  have  called  very  early  indeed. 
She  had  asked  him  to  come  again  on  Thursday,  and 
this  was  Tuesday  evening.  He  wondered  what  she 
meant  to  do  on  Wednesday.  Would  she  play  for  him 
again  the  next  time  he  came  ?  Then,  wal^g  alone 
under  the  stars,  his  favourite  way  of  passing  an  evening, 

6—2 
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he  tried  to  recall  the  impression  so  reoently  made  on 
him  by  that  entrancing  mnsio.  But  only  a  vague 
remembrance  of  mingled  thought  and  feeling  came  in 
answer  to  his  call.  So  he  asked  himself,  as  many 
others  have  asked  before,  if  music  were  not  really  the 
language  of  the  soul,  the  wordless  message  to  the 
world,  from  the  realms  of  the  Spirit.  What  a  power 
was  there,  he  thought,  for  those  who  knew  how  to 
invoke  this  voice  of  the  Unseen  !  What  possibilities 
were  in  this  universal  language  to  appeal  to  the  souls 
of  men  and  women  ! 

On  Thursday  evenins,  when  he  went  again  to  see 
Mary  in  accordance  witn  his  promise,  she  met  him  in 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room.     Her  first  words  were  : 

^^WUl  you  come  up  to  the  Ubrary  and  meet  my 
father  ?  He  has  been  away  for  a  few  days  or  you 
would  have  met  him  before."  She  seemed  to  be  rather 
nervous  ;  her  manner  was  less  quiet  than  usual. 

He  followed  her  upstairs  to  a  large  room  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  He  could  see  tlu'ough  the  open 
door  that  the  walls  of  the  room  were  lined  with  books. 
At  the  sight  his  heart  beat  faster,  Mid  his  mind,  ever 
responsive  to  the  least  stimulus  of  eye  or  brain,  glowed 
at  the  vision  of  these  rows  on  rows  of  volumes,  the 
embodied  thought  and  feeling  of  generations  of  seekers 
for  intellectual  and  moral  beauty. 

A  larse  man,  with  iron-grey  hair  and  strong,  smooth- 
shaven  face,  was  standing  by  a  desk  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Jesse  acknowledged  the  introduction  to  Mary's 
father  with  that  instinctive  courtesy  which  was  the 
aroma  of  his  soul,  the  very  quintessence  of  manner 
which  came  to  him  by  nature,  and  which  any  amount 
of  formal  training  could  not  have  made  more  perfect. 

The  banker  offered  Jesse  a  chair  which  stood  at  the 
right  of  his  desk,  while  Mary  seated  herself  demurely 
on  the  other  side  of  her  father.  He  asked  the  young 
man  about  his  work  in  Vergennes,  what  kind  of  an 
employer  he  found  Peter  Mack,  how  they  were  getting 
on  with  the  building,  and  so  forth. 
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**  My  dsuf^ter  tells  me  that  you  are  a  great  reader," 
he  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  about  these 
other  things ;  "  she  says  that  you  have  read  much 
more  than  she  has/' 

"  I  am  older  than  she,"  said  Jesse  modestly. 

The  banker  laughed.  ''I  think  you  are  more 
studious  than  my  pfeasure-loving  little  girl.  Are  you 
reading  anything  in  particular  just  now  ?" 

Jesse  mentioned  the  name  of  the  book  he  was  then 
studying,  a  history  of  Vedio  India. 

Now  the  one  great  enthusiasm  of  Herman  Magnus 
was  India :  the  history,  the  religions,  the  people  of 
that  mysterious  peninsula,  whose  civilization  was 
supreme  and  ancient  when  Europe  was  a  waste  of 
barbarism.  At  Jesse's  mention  of  the  subject,  the 
face  of  his  host  lighted  with  interest ;  he  leaned  forward 
in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  the  young  man  with  quite 
another  expression  than  the  otlb  of  perfunctory  and 
studied  politeness  which  had  made  his  handsome, 
strongly-chiselled  face  seem  cut  from  ivory.  He 
began  to  speak  of  a  journey  which  he  had  made  through 
India  seven  years  before,  and  of  a  certain  Maharajah 
who  had  entertained  him  for  a  week  with  royal  and 
incredible  magnificence.  He  told  about  the  temples 
he  had  viaited,  the  stories  he  had  heard  of  holy  men, 
the  magical  doings  of  a  cert€kin  wonder-worker  whom 
he  had  encountered  at  Bombay.  He  dilated  on  the 
beauties  of  the  Taj-Mahal,  and  reminded  Jesse  that 
this  comparatively  modem  structure,  this  thing  of 
yesterday  as  measured  by  the  Indian  standard,  was 
older  than  almost  anything  in  our  country. 

He  went  to  one  of  the  great  book-cases  and  brought 
out  a  volume  of  coloured  plates,  views,  and  details 
of  that  marvel  of  Agra  of  which  he  had  been  speaking. 
Then,  laying  this  volume  on  the  floor,  he  brought 
another,  Moor's  "Hindu  Pantheon,"  and  briefly 
explained  to  Jesse  certain  differences  between  the 
Yedic  and  the  modem  gods  of  India.  He  opened  a 
drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out  a  handful  of  little 
bronze    figures,   Buddhas   and   Shivas ;   he  ccurefully 
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unrolled  the  tiBsiie  wrappings  of  a  dried  natural  leaf, 
which  he  told  Jesse  was  a  leaf  of  the  saored  Bo-tree  ; 
he  diowed  him  a  rosary  of  tulsi-beads  which  a  Krishna 
yogi  had  given  him  in  Calcutta. 

Jesse  was  so  absorbed  that  he  could  not  have  told 
afterwards  whether  this  extraordinary  man  had  been 
talking  to  him  for  fifteen  minutes  or  for  two  hours. 
But  at  last  Herman  Magnus  glanced  at  his  watch. 

'^  Please  excuse  me,"  he  said  ;  ^*  but  I  have  been  so 
interested  that  I  have  made  myself  late  for  an  impor- 
tant engagement.  No,  do  not  go  awav,"  as  Jesse  rose 
also  to  take  his  leave  ;  '^  stay  and  talk  with  Mary  for 
an  hour.  She  has  little  enough  to  interest  her  these 
days  of  her  mother's  illness,  poor  child  !  And  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  this  house  whenever  it  pleases  you, 
so  lone  as  you  are  in  our  city.  If  I  have  any  books 
here  woich  you  desire  to  read,  you  are  welcome  to  take 
them,  merely  giving  Mary  the  titles  of  those  you 
select,  that  I  may  know  where  they  are." 

He  shook  hands  with  Jesse  warmly,  kissed  Mary 
on  the  cheek,  and  went  away. 

As  soon  as  the  street  door  had  closed  after  him, 
Mary  began  to  jump  about  the  room  like  a  delighted 
child  of  ten.  She  lauffhed,  she  clapped  her  hands  ; 
then,  seeing  the  puzsled  look  on  Jessed  face,  she  came 
over  to  him,  laid  her  two  little  flowers  of  lumds  on  his 
shoulders  and  looked  seriously  into  his  face. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  **  whatever  you  may  do  in 
future,  whatever  conquests  you  may  make  of  people 
or  things,  you  will  never  do  anything  half  so  extra- 
ordinary as  what  you  have  done  to  my  father  this 
evening.  He  is  literally  charmed  with  you — ^he  who 
cannot  endure  any  of  my  young  men  friends !"  She 
looked  up  at  him  archly,  tating  away  her  hands  from 
his  shoulders  and  half  turning  aside. 

"IVe  a  great  nund  to  tell  you  something"  she 
said ;  "  you  are  so  sensible  that  you  will  understand. 
WeU,  when  I  told  my  father  how  you  had  been  coming 
to  see  me  in  the  evening,  how  we  had  talked  alone 
together,  neither  he  nor  Mother  knowing  anything 
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about  yon,  he  was  furious.  (Mu  he  is  dreadfiilly  stem, 
this  gentie  pareiit  of  mine !  He  demanded  that  von 
should  be  shown  to  him,  as  an  old  King  of  Babylon, 
if  Babylon  had  kings,  might  have  demanded  your 
beautiral  head,  Jesse.  I  was  frightened  half  to  death 
wbea  you  oame  this  eviming,  and  I  brought  you  li^ht 
m  to  Father's  study/'  She  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  rsh^, 
that  ended  with  a  laugh.  ""  Father  didn't  understand 
how  anyhody  of  your  profession,  or  trade,  or  whatever 
it's  oaUed,  could  be  so  odossally  my  superior  as  he  now 
lealixes  that  you  are.  He  will  be  quoting  you  to  me 
now  as  an  example,  whenever  I'm  idle  or  stupid.  Oh, 
Jesse,  how  very  wonderful  you  are  I"  Her  face 
softened,  all  the  merriment  went  out  of  it,  and  a  wistful 
something  he  could  not  have  named  passed  like  a 
shadow  into  her  dark  eyes. 

**  Do  ^u  want  to  make  me  very  happy  1"  he  asked, 
half  hesitating  to  ezwess  his  dearest  wiw. 

"  Yes." 

^*  Flay  for  me  aoain,  as  you  did  the  other  night.  It 
is  ecstasy  for  me.' 

They  went  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and  she 
played  more  wonderfully  than  before,  haunting  music 
full  ot  ine£bble  desires  aoid  melancholy. 

When  the  time  oame  for  Jesse  to  go  home,  Mary  de- 
tained him  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  reminder  that  he 
was  to  choose  a  book  or  two  from  her  father's  library. 
Ot  course,  after  the  talk  on  India,  he  chose  a  volume 
about  that  countrv  of  strange  ways  and  strange  re- 
ligions. Embodied  in  this  volume  was  a  translation 
of  the  Bhanvad-Oita,  that  deathless  little  Indian 
dassic,  whi(m  has  been  to  generation  after  generation 
of  high  souls  as  a  finger  pointing  the  way  to  a  path  too 
steep  and  perilous  to  be  trodden  by  Miy  feet  save  those 
of  the  immortals. 

And  he  chose  also  another  little  book  of  ancient  time, 
the  Tao-te-King  of  Lao-tsze,  old  philosopher  of  Qhina, 
whose  half-veiled  words  have  influencea  those  whose 
imveiled  words  have  influenced  the  ages. 

Far  into  the  night  and  every  nignt  he  read  these 
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mystio  books;  he  even  cave  op  waUdng  under  the 
stars ;  and  all  day  long  wen  busy  about  his  work  he 
thought  of  them.  His  subtle  poet's  mind  went  deep 
into  their  mysteries.  At  last  the  boy  stood  f aoe  to 
face  with  those  whom  he  felt  to  be  his  spiritual 
brothers ;  and  though  the  centuries  divided  them,  yet 
were  they  ot  one  &mily,  true  sons  of  the  all-seeing 
Father. 

At  first  his  fellow-workmen  were  inclined  to  chaff 
him  on  his  abstraction ;  but  as  he  did  his  work  better 
than  they  did  theirs,  and  was  always  ready  with  a 
gentle  word  and  a  smile,  they  began  to  respect  him 
and  even  to  silence  their  own  chatter  that  he  might 
have  peace  for  his  thoughts,  which,  as  they  somehow 
perceived,  were  too  high  for  their  dull  comprehension. 
His  natural  reticence  grew  deeper  day  by  day.  There 
was  no  one  about  him  to  whom  he  might  speak  his 
thoughts  ;  even  his  mother,  had  she  been  with  him  now 
instead  of  miles  away,  would  not  have  understood  him 
any  longer.  Another  door  had  been  opened  for  him 
into  the  celestial  mansion ;  but  he  could  not  take  his 
loved  ones  with  him,  for  the  place — ^while  warm  enough 
for  him  whose  body  and  soul  were  burning  with  the 
unquenchable  inner  flame — ^would  have  been  too  high 
and  cold  for  their  cold  natures,  a  place  too  far  from  the 
domestic  hearth-fire  where  they  were  wont  to  warm 
themselves.  At  times  he  felt  almost  too  much  alone, 
and  he  would  encourase  his  fellow-workmen  to  talk 
to  him  about  their  smaU  affairs,  merely  that  he  might 
feel  closer  to  them.  The  time  was  to  come  when  his 
inner  fire  would  be  hot  enough  to  warm  himself  and 
every  other  being  who  came  near  him ;  but  that  time 
was  not  yet.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  still  only 
a  boy,  and  he  sometimes  suffered  from  spiritual 
growing-pains. 

One  night  he  sat  reading  his  two  ancient  books.  He 
was  now  sufficiently  f amiuar  with  them  to  turn  from 
one  to  the  other,  seeking  in  the  old  philosopher  of 
China  the  answer  to  some  question  awakened  in  his 
mind  by  the  sage  of  India,  going  to  the  latter  for  the 
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parallel  of  Bome  iUnmumtin^  paradox  which  in  the 
fonner  had  startled  him  to  his  feet.  He  had  oome  to 
feel  the  underlying  unity  in  all  philosophies ;  had 
oome  to  feel  that  l^th  is  a  gem  with  many  f aoes,  and 
that  from  the  one  white  jewel  may  sparkle  myriad- 
tinted  Hghts. 

In  the  book  of  the  wise  one  of  China  he  read  :  "  By 
non-aotion  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be  done. 
"  There  is  a  pority  and  quietude  by  whioh  one  may 
rule  the  world."       To  act  and  expect  not. . . .    This  is 
called  sublime  yirtue." 

In  the  book  of  the  wise  one  of  India  he  read,  as 
being  the  words  oi  the  god  :  '^  Perform  thou  that  which 
l^u  hast  to  do»  at  all  times  unmindful  of  the  eyent ; 
for  the  man  who  doeth  that  which  he  hath  to  do, 
without  attachment  to  result,  obtwieth  the  Supreme. 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  three  regions  of  the 
uniyerse  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  perform  nor 
anjrthing  possible  to  obtain  which  I  haye  not  obtained, 
and  yet  I  am  constantly  in  action." 

In  the  one  book  he  read  :  ''  The  name  which  can  be 
named  is  not  the  Eternal  Name."  In  the  other  he 
read  :  '*  I  am  the  Ego  that  is  seated  in  the  hearts  of  all 
beings ;  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
ottS.  existing  things.  .  .  .  But  what,  O  Arjuna,  hast 
thou  to  do  with  so  much  knowledge  as  this  ^  I  estab- 
lished this  whole  uniyerse  with  a  single  portion  of 
myself,  and  remain  separate." 

Again,  in  the  first  he  found  :  '^  The  sa^e  wears  a 
coarse  garment  and  hides  his  jewel  in  his  bosom." 
And  in  the  other,  these  were  the  words  of  the  god  : 
"  Among  the  wise  of  secret  knowledge  I  am  their 
silence. 

He  closed  his  books  and  sat  a  long  time  in  meditation 
on  the  mystery  of  mortal  life,  the  neyer-answered 
questions  of  tiie  before  and  after.  He  had  seen  little 
of  the  world  as  yet ;  but  that  little  had  been  enough 
to  show  him  that  all  beings  eyer  swing  like  pendulums 
between  the  opposites  of  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  good  and  eyil,  desire  and  dis- 
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appoiiitment.  They  oome  into  the  world  in  pain, 
^p^iere  for  a  little  time  they  laugh  in  the  Bunshine  and 
weep  in  the  shadow,  and  then  they  die  in  pain,  and  the 
srave  reoeivee  them,  to  make  room  for  otners,  who  in 
their  torn  are  bom  in  pain,  who  laugh  and  weep  awhile, 
who  die  in  pain,  and  the  grave  receives  them,  to  make 
room  again  for  others*  .Sod  so  on  and  on,  from  ever* 
lasting  unto  everlasting.  Ydiy  f  Whence  f  Whither  ? 

Ana  then  and  there  he  vowed  himself  anew  to  the 
great  quest.  Somewhere,  surely,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  life  was  the  weU  of  understanding.  Surely  he 
should  find  it  if  he  sought  without  ceasing  ;  and,  having 
found,  he  would  give  Sh  the  world  to  drmk  of  the  well, 
and  they  would  f oUow  him  and  love  him  for  ever.  He 
remembered  the  words  of  the  old  philosopher  of  China  : 
"  If,  for  the  sake  of  dignity,  one  seek  to  make  himself 
ruler  of  the  world,  he  may  be  permitted  to  rule  it  tem- 
porarily ;  but  if  ifor  love,  one  seek  to  make  himself 
ruler  of  the  world,  he  may  be  entrusted  with  it  for 
ever." 

With  heaving  bosom  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
he  threw  himself  face  downward  on  the  floor  of  his 
narrow  room  and  mayed  : 

"  Power  of  the  Universe,  Thou  who  art  the  source, 
the  restless  stream,  the  endless  ocean  of  eidstenoe, 
reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  Thy  being.  Thou  who  art 
One  and  everlasting,  whose  purpose  is  the  tendency  of 
all  our  purposes,  make  known  to  me — mere  drop 
among  Thy  myriad  drops — the  meaning  of  myself.*' 


CHAPTER  Xra 

Fob  more  than  a  week  Jesse  had  not  thought  of  Mary 
Magnus,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  books  which  her 
father  had  lent  him ;  but  one  day  he  saw  her  driving 
by  in  her  little  pony  phaeton,  and  promised  himseu 
that  he  would  go  that  very  night  to  call  on  her  again. 
He  had  not  meant  to  stay  away  so  long ;  but  the  nights 
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were  all  too  short  for  his  readmg  and  meditation,  and 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening  he 
hammered  and  sawed  ana  planed  for  Peter  Maok,  the 
builder. 

It  was  a  lovely  August  night,  warm  and  softly 
scented.  The  full  moon  was  just  rising  over  the  moun- 
tain as  he  went  down  the  street  to  Mary's  house.  At 
the  door  he  called  for  both  the  father  and  the  daughter  ; 
but  the  maid  said  : 

**  Mr.  Magnus  is  away  from  home  ;  AGss  Mary  is  in 
the  garden.    Will  prou  go  out  there  !" 

He  found  her  ntting  in  a  hammock  hung  between 
two  drooping  maple-trees,  idly  swinging  herself  with 
one  red-slippered  foot.  Her  face,  uplifted  to  the 
rising  moon,  was  wistful  and  rather  sad  ;  but  when  she 
oaught  sight  of  him  a  light  came  into  her  eyes  which 
was  not  TOrrowed  from  me  moon,  and  as  she  rose  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  all 
a-tremble. 

^^  You  have  been  a  long  time  away,"  she  said. 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  reading  your  father's  books.  See, 
I  have  brought  them  back. 

*'  My  father  is  in  Boston  to-night.  He  said  that  I 
might  give  you  the  books." 

She  felt  the  tremor  of  gladness  in  his  voice  as  he 
thanked  her. 

^^  Have  the  books  meant  so  much  to  you  !"  she 
asked. 

**  Oh,  very  much  !  I  iSnd  myself  in  them — ^in  both 
of  them.     I  do  not  find  myself  in  many  modem  books." 

She  motioned  him  to  a  seat  beside  her  in  the  wide 
hammock. 

"  I  think  you  love  my  father's  books  better  than  me," 
she  said. 

He  turned  to  her  in  distress  and  self-reproach. 

"I  have  been  neglectful  of  your  friendship,  Mary. 
Will  you  forgive  me  !" 

"  What  elro  can  I  do  but  forgive  you  ?" 

'*  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  really  miss  me.  If 
I  had  known " 
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"  You  did  not  know  !'* 

"  Believe  me,  I  did  not." 

'*  I  think  your  heart  is  rather  oold,  dear  Jesse,  for  all 
your  gentleness." 

But  when  she  looked  at  him  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

'*  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that !"  she  cried,  breathlessly. 
"  Indeed,  I  didn't,  Jesse."  She  oau^t  his  long  cool 
hand  in  both  her  hot  little  hands.  "Don't  mind  what 
I  said,  dear  friend.  I  think  the  moon  has  turned  my 
brain  to-night." 

''  But  you  did  mean  it,  Mary.  Have  I  really  failed 
in  friendship  f     No  one  ever  told  me  that  before." 

''  No,  no — a  thousand  times  no.  I  am  foolish  ;  it 
is  nothing — ^indeed,  it  is  nothing."  She  was  wiping 
her  eyes  on  her  wisp  of  a  handkerchief  before  he 
realized  that  she  was  crjdng. 

Then  his  great  tenderness  overcame  him,  his  great 
pity  for  every  hurt  thing  imder  heaven.  He  took  her 
quivering  hand  between  his  quiet  palms  and  looked 
her  deep  in  the  eyes.  In  the  one  long  look  she  gave 
him  in  return  she  told  him  everything  without  a  word. 
He  understood  that  Mary  the  woman  loved  him  the 
man — cloved  him  /  The  shock  of  the  revelation  made 
his  face  turn  white.  Something  at  last  which  she  saw 
in  his  eyes  made  her  drop  her  own  and  cover  her  bowed 
face  with  her  hands.  Gently  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
dark  curls. 

"  Why  do  you  hide  your  face  from  me,  Mary  ?" 

''  Because  I  am  ashamed." 

"  Why  are  you  ashamed  that  I  should  know " 

he  hesitated. 

"  Say  it,  Jesse." 

He  was  silent.  She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  again. 

"  No,  you  dare  not  say  it ;  but  I  dare.  It  is  some- 
thing I  have  never  said  to  any  man,  though  many  have 
said  it  to  me.     Yes,  I  love  you,  Jesse.     I  have  loved 

i^ou  since  that  day,  nine  years  ago,  when  you  came 
ate  to  school  and  stood  in  the  doorway  with  the  mom- 
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ing  sonlight  making  a  halo  around  your  head.  I  shall 
love  yon  till  I  die.*^ 

He  opened  his  lips — ^then  closed  them,  knowing  not 
what  to  say. 

^*  You  are  so  different  from  all  other  men,  Jesse.  I 
ooiold  not  speak  like  this  to  any  other  man  ;  but  I'm 
not  afraid  in  the  least  to  let  you  know — everything, 
everything !  At  first  I  was  afraid  that  you  would 
know,  but  now — now — Jesse  !** 

"  Yes,  Mary." 

**  Do  you  love  me  a  little,  just  a  little  ?" 

He  drew  a  long  deep  breath,  that  seemed  to  oatch  in 
his  breast  and  choke  him.     Then  he  said  : 

^*  Mary,  little  Mary,  I  think  that  no  one  else  in  the 
whole  world  will  ever  love  you  as  much  as  I  do  ; 
but " 

She  held  her  breath  while  he  hesitated  for  his  words. 

"  But,"  he  went  on,"  you  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  kind  of  love  I  give  you,  no  matter  how  great  the 
quantity.  I  would  suf^r  for  a  week  to  save  you  a 
moment's  pain  ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  love  which 
belongs  to  you.  I  cannot,  Mary,  I  cannot !  It  is 
only  when  a  man  is  wiUing  to  be  nothing  that  he  be- 
comes as  great  as  anything  and  everything.  It  is 
only  the  man  who  can  live  without  love  who  shall  show 
the  world  a  better  way  of  loving.  It  is  not  till  you 
have  found  the  One  that  the  many  can  find  you." 

"  Jesse,  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Listen,  then.  I  can  never  love  any  woman  as  she 
wishes  to  be  loved  ;  yet  I  shall  love  every  woman  in  the 
world  better  than  any  other  human  being  loves  her. 
No,  do  not  turn  your  face  away.  You  must  try  to 
understand  me.  He  who  would  think  for  others  must 
cease,  for  a  time,  to  think  of  others.  He  who  would 
love  the  whole  world  must  not  love  any  individual 
too  exclusively.-* 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jesse  ?  What  is  your 
life  going  to  be  ?" 

He  went  on,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  question  : 

"  The  desires  of  self  are  not  confined  to  the  body. 
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nor  eyen  to  the  mind ;  they  knook  at  the  doors  of  the 
soul  also.  Would  you  acoept  the  bliss  of  paradise  for 
self,  and  leave  the  suffering  world  unaided  f  * 

"  I  don't  know,  Jesse.  But  what  of  you  1  Must 
you  live  your  life  all  alone  1" 

'*  He  who  is  willing  to  stand  alone  has  the  gods  and 
the  ages  for  company.  Only  through  isolation  does 
the  soul  reach  union/' 

'*  Tou  seem  so  far  away»  Jesse,  when  you  speak  like 
that." 

He  turned  again  to  her,  and  spoke  in  his  usual 
manner.  '^  Tou  sav  you  love  me,  Mary.  That  is  my 
real  self,  which  I  have  just  been  showing  you.  Do 
you  love  thai  r 

''  Tes,  even  that — because  it  is  you.  But  I  don't 
understand." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time ;  then  she  said, 
slowly,  and  as  if  every  word  hurt  her  : 

''  I  think,  Jesse,  that  you  have  broken  my  heart." 

''  Don't  say  so,  Mary,  please  don't !  I  never 
dreamed  that  1  could  cause  you  pain.  Why,  you  have 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  your  father " 

"  My  father  gave  you  the  books  which  kept  you  ten 
days  away  from  me  !" 

It  was  true,  and  he  made  no  answer. 

Again  die  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  her  manner 
changed.  A  touch  of  wildness,  of  recklessness,  came 
over  her.  She  laughed,  and  her  laughter  hurt  him 
more  than  her  teu*s. 

''  And  what  shall  I  do  with  my  life  ?"  she  said. 
"  You  have  broken  my  heart.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means  ?  Oh,  I  would  have  done  anything  for  you — 
everything !  My  father  adores  me,  and  would  have 
made  any  sacrifice  to  give  me  happiness,  after  he  had 
stormed  awhile.  I  coidd  have  brought  you  the  world, 
Jesse.  We  are  rich,  rich,  rich  !  In  this  littie  town  we 
don't  spend  the  irUereat  on  our  income.  Do  you  know 
enough  of  life  to  realize  what  that  means  f  My  father 
could  buy  Peter  Mack,  your  employer,  as  he  would  buy 
a  bunch  of  bananas.    I  saw  you  there  this  afternoon, 
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M  I  diove  by,  braising  your  beautiful  bands  in  the 
sendee  of  that  vulgarian.  You  are  so  great,  my  Jesse  I 
I  have  heard  people  roeak  of  the  di^ty  of  labour ; 
Ifoift  are  the  di^ty  of  mbour.  You  are  so  superior  to 
everybody  that  you  eould  go  in  your  working-olothes 
into  the  preeenoe  of  a  Kinff,  and  he  would  never  know 
that  you  were  not  dressed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
And  I  loved  you!" 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  low  ory  at  the  last  words.  Then 
she  laughed  again,  and  a  shiver  of  pain  passed  over  him. 

''  What  shall  I  do  with  my  life  ?^'  she  repeated. 
**I  cannot  live  like  all  these  stupid,  stolid  women. 
CSaa  I  marry  some  heavy  blockhead  and  bear  him 
babies,  spending  my  time  between  nurseries  and  tea- 
parties,  church-fairs  and  dressmakers,  Paris  and 
Veigennes  %  Oh,  I  shall  go  to  the  devil,  Jesse,  I  know 
I  sludl !  For  you  I  could  have  been  anything,  a  saint, 
a  housewife,  whatever  you  wanted  me  to  be.  But 
now  %  Oh,  the  world  is  wide  and  the  world  is  gay, 
and  I  have  money,  and  beauty,  and  wit,  and  somewhere 
I  shall  find  forgetfulness.  There  is  wine  and  song 
and  a  world  of  men,  such  as  they  are." 

"  Mary,  you  are  breaking  my  heart." 

She  laughed. 

"  Have  you  a  heart  ?" 

He  rose,  white  and  quivering  with  pain. 

**  Good-bye,  Mary." 

She  clutched  his  hands,  all  the  mockery  of  her  last 
words  giving  way  to  terrible  tears  and  sobs  that  tore 
his  heart  to  hear. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Jesse  !  Don't  go  away  like  that  1 
Forgive  me,  for  I  am  insane— out  of  my  mind,  and  I 
don  t  know  what  I'm  sayinff.     I  suffer  so,  I  suffer  so  !" 

He  sat  down  again  beside  her,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  upon  his  knees  and  sobbed  there.  Once,  years 
before,  his  mother  had  cried  her  heart  out  on  his 
breast ;  but  her  crying  was  not  like  this  of  Mary's,  it 
had  not  hurt  him  so.  He  looked  out  over  the  purple 
whispering  trees,  stirred  by  the  night  wind.  How 
tremulously  alive  the  world  was — ^how  responsive  to 
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happmess  and  pain !  The  breeze  upon  hia  face  was 
sort  as  Mary^s  hair.  He  lightly  touohed  one  loose 
dark  lock  wmoh  lay  across  Ms  arm. 

'*  Oh,  Mary,  little  Mary !  Do  not  weep  so.  Your 
tears  are  drops  of  blood  upon  my  soul." 

Her  sobbing  ceased,  and  she  Jay  quite  still. 

Somewhere  o£F  in  the  darkness  a  cricket  was  calling 
ceaselessly,  insistently.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other 
sound,  ill  the  expectant  hush,  something  opened — 
like  a  window — in  nis  consciousness,  and  he  perceived 
with  startling  vividness  a  new  and  hitherto  undreamed- 
of world,  lying  just  outside  the  small  but  intense 
rohere  wherein  ne  had  lived  alcme  for  eighteen  years. 
The  perception  was  not  joy,  it  was  not  suffering,  but 
something  too  still  to  be  either  suffering  or  joy;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  saw  into  the  rarefied  crystalline  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  soul  of  the  world.  In  that 
moment  of  clear  sight  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was  ; 
but  a  long  sigh  from  Mary  brought  him  back  to  the 
groping  earth. 

'  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  little  sister  ?  You  have 
given  me  a  pearl,  a  wonderful  pearl,  and " 

''And  you  don't  want  it,  Jesse.     So,  as  I  can't 

ve  it  to  anyone  else,  I'll  crush  it,  grind  it  to  powder, 
b,  I  cannot  give  it  to  anyone  else,  my  pearl ;  but  I 
have  other  jewels — rubies  red  as  mj^  blood,  topazes 
yellow  as  the  eyes  of  my  cat,  sapphires  blue  as  your 
eyes,  Jesse,  and  opaia  full  of  fire  and  moonlight,  tears 
and  evil.  Oh !  I  wiU  lavish  all  the  vari-coloured 
jewels  of  my  heart  and  soul  on  others,  on  anybody, 
everybody ;  for  I  have  crushed  my  one  white  pearl, 
and  nothing  else  has  any  value  for  me." 

''  When  you  talk  like  that,  you  make  me  afraid." 

"Afraid,  Jesse?" 

"  Afraid  for  you,  Mary." 

"  Oh,  do  not  trouble  about  me  1" 

He  looked  far  out  over  the  purple  trees.  ''  I  am 
going  home  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  he  said 

''  The  sooner  the  better,  Jesse." 

"  Why,  Mary !" 
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"Yes,  the  sooner  the  better,  my  friend.  I  shall 
find  it  easier  to  live  when  you  are  gone." 

"  You  hate  me  so  t*' 

"  Hate  you  ?  I  could  never  hate  you  ;  but  when  you 
are  here,  1  hate  everything  else." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  leave  you  now  1" 

"  Yes.    I  would  like  to  be  iJone  for  a  little  while." 

He  arose  and  stood  before  her,  tall  and  dark  agcdnst 
the  moonlight.    There  was  a  brief  silence,  then  she  said  : 

""  Jesse,  when  my  little  brother  died,  before  they 
covered  his  face  I  kissed  him.  It  is  a  fearfully  beautiful 
thing  to  kiss  the  dead.  I  think  I  wish  to  kiss  you — 
before  you  are  covered  out  of  sight  for  ever." 

She  arose  from  the  hammock,  and  he  bent  toward 
her.  Taking  his  face  between  her  now  cold  hands, 
she  looked  a  long  time  into  his  eyes.  But  she  did  not 
kiss  him. 

**  No,  you  are  not  dead,  Jesse  ;  but  vividly,  terribly 
alive.    (Sood-bye." 

She  withdrew  her  hands  from  his  face.  Then, 
without  a  word,  he  turned  and  went  awav. 

An  hour  later  the  young  workman  with  whom  Jesse 
lived,  coming  through  his  little  orchard  on  the  way 
home,  saw  a  motion&ss  figure  lying  on  the  grass,  long 
and  dender,  its  arms  extended  straight  out  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.    Coming  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was  Jesse. 

"  Why,  man,"  he  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

Jesse  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  at  his  friend,  and  in 
the  moonlight  his  face  was  like  that  of  a  spirit. 

''  I  am  trying  to  remember  something,"  was  all  he 
said.    And  the  man  went  away  and  left  him  there. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Two  davs  later,  when  Jesse  stepped  o£E  the  train  at 
the  Nashburgh  station,  he  felt  a  hand  clutching  his 
arm.  Turning,  he  looked  into  the  drawn  face  of 
Marty  White. 
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**  Jesse,  are  you  my  true  friend  ?"  the  boy  asked, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  Yes.    What  is  the  matter  V* 

**  TYL  tell  you  as  we're  going  down  the  oieek  road, 
where  nobody  can  hear.     &s  something  awful,  Jesse." 

They  passed  the  few  scattered  houses  beyond  the 
station,  and  crossi]^  the  old  wooden  bridge,  tumednorth 
along  the  river.  Jesse  did  not  say  a  word,  but  waited 
for  Marty  to  ^P^^'  After  a  few  rods,  he  heard  the 
boy  sobbing.  Then  he  put  his  strong  arm  around  the 
bent  shoul<&rs  of  his  friend. 

"  What  is  it,  Marty  ?    Is  your  mother  dead  ?" 

**  No,  no ;  but  I  wish  she  was,  before  she  finds  out 
what  IVe  done.    I  wish  I  was  dead,  too.*' 

''Tell  me  all  about  it.'' 

**  Oh,  you'll  turn  against  me,  maybe !  I  wouldn't 
blame  you  if  you  should ;  but,  somehow,  I  know  you 
won't,  Jesse,  will  you  1" 

"No." 

"  Not  when  I  teU  you  I'm  a  thief  ?" 

Jesse  tightened  lus  arm  around  Marty's  shoulder. 
"  n  that  is  true,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
need  my  friendship  more  than  ever." 

"  God  knows  I  do !  Oh,  how  could  I  ever  have 
done  it !    How  could  I  ever  have  done  it !" 

"  Temptation,"  Jesse  said. 

"  Temptation  t  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  tempta- 
tion is,  Jesse !" 

"  Perhaps  I  do." 

"I  stole  one  of  Olin  Madison's  cows,"  Marty  con- 
fessed, "  and  I  drove  her  in  the  night  to  Wheelerville 
and  sold  her  for  twenty  dollars  to  the  fellow  from 
New  Hampshire  that's  leased  the  Croly  farm." 

Jesse  drew  a  long  breath.     "  When  was  that  ?"  he 

"Night  before  last." 

"  Niffht  before  last Does  Olin  Madison  know  ?" 

"  He^d  have  me  arrested  if  he  knew.  He's  notified 
the  constable,  and  they're  looking  everywhere.  They'll 
find  out  the  truth,  Jesse,  I'm  afraid  ;  because,  as  I  was 
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commg  out  of  the  village  after  selling  the  cow,  I  met 
Thomas  Taylor  driving  in,  and " 

Jesse  cut  him  oflf :     Have  you  spent  the  money  ?'* 

^*Of  course.  Do  you  think  I'd  have  stolen  if  it 
hadn't  been  a  matter  of  Ufe  and  death  ?" 

Jesse  made  no  answer,  and  the  two  walked  on  in 
silence  for  half  a  mile.  When  they  came  to  the  gate  of 
Marty's  n^bcted  dooryard,  Jesse  said  : 

'*  Go  to  Wheelerville  to-morrow,  buy  back  that  cow 
— there's  twenty-five  dollars — and  turn  her  loose  in 
Olin's  pasture  to-morrow  nig^t.  If  Clin  were  like  some 
men,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  him,  teU  the  truth,  and 
pay  for  the  cow  ;  but  you  could  never  make  lum  under- 
stand. And,  then,  he  would  tell  everybody.  Open 
confession  may  be  good  for  the  soul  everjrwhere  ;  but 
open  confession  is  not  good  for  the  reputation — ^in 
Nashburgh.  If  you  return  the  cow,  he  will  only  lose 
the  value  of  a  few  pails  of  milk ;  and  I'll  see  that  he  eets 
that  back  at  the  auction  of  our  farm-things  in  the  fall. 
.  .  .     No,  don't  thank  me,  Marty." 

"  I  can't,"  said  the  boy,  "  for  my  heart's  too  full. 
We  don't  thank  folks  for  saving  our  lives,  we  just  love 
them.  I'd  have  killed  myself,  I  know  I  would,  if  I 
had  been  found  out  and  sent  to  gaol.  But,  Jesse, 
aren't  you  afraid  to  trust  me  with  this  twenty-five 
dollars  ?     Aren't  you  afraid  I'll " 

Jesse  bent  quickly  and  kissed  the  boy's  rough  cheek. 

Marty  clung  to  him  a  moment,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  face.  "  Oh,  Jesse,  you  aren't  just  human  ; 
you're  something  more.     I'll  be  your  dog  for  this." 

"  Be  my  friend  instead.  You  had  better  start  early 
in  the  morning  for  Wheelerville.  Remember  that  you 
have  an  errand  for  me  with  Brown  the  carpenter,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  village.  Ask  him  if  there's  any  build- 
ing going  on  over  there.     Gk>od-night." 

Jesse  was  not  easy  in  his  mind.  He  had  chosen  what 
seemed  to  him  the  least  of  the  many  evils  growing  out  of 
Marty's  theft ;  yet  he  felt  that,  somehow,  he  htul  done 
wrong  in  trying  to  do  right.  He  began  to  realize  that 
the  line  dividing  right  and  wrong  was  not  so  sharply 
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defined  as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  ;  began  to  realize 
the  complexity  of  the  human  problem.  And  what  if 
Marty  should  be  found  out,  after  all  ?  Men  offering 
cows  for  sale  do  not  spring  out  of  the  ground ;  men  offer- 
ing to  buy  back  to-day  at  an  advance  the  thing  they 
sold  two  days  before  excite  curiosity,  if  not  suspicion. 

Jesse  knew  that  he  should  have  won  Marty's  consent 
to  his  going  to  Olin  Madison,  telling  the  truth,  and 
offering  to  pay  for  the  cow.  In  all  his  life  before  he  had 
never  had  to  keep  an  incriminating  secret.  His  own 
words  to  Marty  came  back  to  mock  at  him  :  ^'  Open 
confession  is  not  good  for  the  reputation — ^in  Nash- 
burgh."    Oh,  to  recall  that  heedless  speech  ! 

l^t  night  he  laid  down  a  rule  for  himself  which  he 
was  able  to  live  by  all  his  life  :  "  Guard  your  speech 
within  your  mouth  as  a  sword  within  the  scabbard,  and 
only  draw  it  forth  when  certain  of  your  purpose." 
Jesse  thought  out  many  puzzling  things  before  he  went 
to  sleep  that  night. 

''  He  who  deviates  from  the  straight  path  learns,  at 
least,  that  the  path  is  straight,"  he  wrote  down  in  his 
note-book  the  next  day.  ^ 

On  the  second  morning  Jesse  found  Marty  waiting 
for  him  on  the  doorstep  when  he  came  out,  a  httle  after 
sunrise. 

"  It's  all  right,"  the  boy  S€dd,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  put 
the  cow  back  in  the  pasture  this  morning  before  day- 
light. I  told  the  man  my  mother  felt  so  bad  about  my 
selling  her  pet  cow  that  I  wanted  to  buy  her  back  again. 
He  dickered  awhile,  and  finally  gave  her  to  me  for 
twenty-two.  Here's  the  three  dollars  change.  And 
the  carpenter  says  there  isn't  any  building  going  on 
over  there  now  ;  but  if  there  should  be  any,  he  will  let 
you  know.  I  told  the  other  man  my  name  was  Beed, 
and  that  I  came  from  Bartown.  He's  a  stranger  in 
these  parts,  so  he  won't  remember  ;  but  I'll  fight  shy  of 
Wheelerville  from  now  on  to  the  day  of  judgment." 

''  That's  a  very  wise  idea,"  Jesse  assented. 

After  Marty  went  away  Jesse  sat  down  on  the  well- 
curb,  in  the  fresh  morning  air.    The  story  of  the  grief  of 
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the  fictitious  mother  of  the  fictitious  Reed  from  Bar- 
town  over  the  sale  of  the  family  cow,  made  his  eyes 
twinide.  "Tn^gedy  and  comedy,"  he  murmured  to 
himself  ;  ^*  truly  they  are  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
mirror  of  human  life." 

That  afternoon  he  went  down  to  see  Clin  Madison 
about  some  trifiing  matter  in  relation  to  the  Bethel 
estate,  and  heard  from  the  farmer  a  highly-colomred 
account  of  the  theft  and  final  restitution  of  the  cow. 

*'  Sure's  you're  bom,"  said  Clin,  ending  his  narrative, 
"  when  I  went  out  to  the  pasture  before  breakfast,  there 
stood  old  Betfify  a-looking  over  the  bars,  lashing  her  tail 
at  a  fiy,  as  unconcerned  and  smiling-like  as  if  I  hadn't 
been  scouring  the  neighbourhood  after  her  for  days.  I 
dunno  's  I  ever  wished  before  that  animals  could  talk  ; 
but  if  that  old  cow  of  mine  could  tell  the  story  of  her 
adventures  for  the  last  three  days  and  nights,  'twould 
make  the  history  of  old  Ethan  Allen  look  Uke  a  dish  o* 
soap-grease  Ail  yesterday  and  the  day  before  I  was 
so  darned  mad  I  went  aroxmd  cussing  up  hiU  and  down 
dale,  till  my  wife  said  she'd  go  away  on  a  visit  if  I  didn't 
shut  up.  But  when  I  saw  md  Betsy  standing  there  this 
morning,  a-lashing  her  tail  at  the  flies,  I  was  so  took 
back — ^I  broke  my  galluses. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "  I've  been  thinking  it 
all  over,  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  stole  that  cow.  I 
believe  'twas  all  a  put-up  game  of  some  of  them  station 
fellows,  just  to  pay  me  back  for  putting  water  in  the^r 
oider-barrel  the  day  of  the  circus.  Gosh  !  but  they  got 
the  laugh  around  on  me  all  right,  if  'twas  them  ;  got  the 
laugh  on  me  and  the  constable  that  threatened  to  arrest 
them  all  at  the  circus  for  rowdying  around  the  cider- 
barrel.  I'll  bet  I  won't  hear  the  last  of  stolen  cows  till 
all  my  unborn  grandchildren  have  cut  their  wisdom- 
teeth.  Itll  be  like  Thomas  Taylor's  cup  of  cold  water, 
which  you  handed  out  to  him  at  the  milk  meeting  when 
you  were  a  little  fellow." 

Jesse  walked  slowly  home  along  the  yellowing  Septem- 
ber road.  He  had  saved  his  friend  from  disgrace,  and  yet 
he  felt  that  he  had  done  his  friend  an  injury.     He  who 
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had  apparently  separated  the  cause  from  the  effect  for 
a  friena's  sake,  now  oiieed  that  friend  the  true  teaching  : 
That  cause  and  effect  can  never  really  be  separated  ; 
and  that  he  who  seeks  to  remedy  one  evil  by  the  com- 
mission of  another,  will  eventually  have  to  reckon  with 
the  full  results  of  both. 

A  line  from  the  Bible  kept  running  through  his  mind  : 
'*  And  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera." 
Could  it  be  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for 
the  triumph  of  all  his  purposes  ?  Or  was  it  only  the 
potency  of  his  will  which  moved  the  minds  of  others  in 
some  mysterious  way  ?  He  had  wished  to  save  Marty 
White  from  punishment  for  his  theft,  and  now  the  very 
man  from  whom  the  poor  boy  dreaded  punishment 
declared  the  whole  affair  a  practical  joke  by  some  un- 
known but  amiable  rascal.  And  Jesse's  mother  had 
not  asked  him  why  he  brought  home  so  little  money 
from  Vergennes. 

When,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  should  attempt  the 
great  but  still  vague  and  unoutlined  project  of  his  life, 
would  all  his  difficulties  melt  away  like  this  ?  Would 
he  be  able  to  achieve  so  easily  the  vast,  undreamed-of 
things  ?  Then  a  sadness  came  over  him,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  Somehow,  his  lovely  visions  of  the 
future  were  often  clouded  ;  but  often  again  they  shone 
with  diamond  clearness,  filling  his  soul  with  such  wild 
joy  that  he  longed  to  cry  out  to  a  Ustening  universe  the 
message  which  he  himself  yet  only  half  understood. 

About  midway  between  his  home  and  Olin  Madison's, 
on  a  knoll  beside  the  road,  stood  two  brother  trees,  an 
oak  and  a  maple  ;  their  spreading  branches  intertwining 
made  one  continuous  shade.  Since  childhood  Jesse  had 
loved  to  sit  on  the  ground  between  these  trees,  drawing 
into  his  being  their  mingled  influences.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  maple-tree  was  like  the  softness  of  his 
nature,  the  oak-tree  like  his  austerity. 

Walking  home  that  afternoon  from  Olin  Madison's,  he 
stopped  at  the  two  trees,  and,  sitting  down  between 
them,  looked  dreamily  out  across  uie  many-tinted 
marshes  toward^the  red,  descending  sun.^How  many 
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oenturiesy  how  many  centuries  of  eentnrieB,  had  the 
Bun  gone  down  in  splendour  or  in  cloud  behind  the 
mountains  of  the  wond  ?  How  many  men,  how  many 
races  of  men,  had  razed  hke  him  at  that  stupendous  orb 
since  human  life  began  ?  No  wonder  that  in  former 
ages  they  had  worshipped  the  sun  as  God  ;  no  wonder 
that  his  progeny  of  planets,  including  our  green  earth, 
ahould  yearn  to  him  as  father,  source,  sustainer.  All 
this  he  was  to  the  body,  this  vast,  material  sun  ;  but 
hidden  behind  the  veil  d  his  unendurable  glory,  as  sight 
is  hidden  in  the  eye,  was  the  unmaterial  source  and 
father  and  sustainer,  the  essential,  immanent  One, 

Then  suddenly  it  came  to  him  that  not  only  was  he 
the  ofibpring  of  that  inconceivable  One,  but  that  he 
was  that  One,  he,  now  Imown  as  Jesse  Bethel ;  and, 
being  the  One,  he  was  immortal  and  indomitable,  had 
alwajrs  been  and  always  would  be.  This,  then,  was 
the  elusive  mystery  which  had  beckoned  him  for  years 
beyond  the  outposts  of  thought :  how  the  One,  to  realize 
Itself,  becomes  the  many ;  how  every  atom  of  that 
multitudinous  many  is  essentially  the  One,  containing 
all  Its  powers. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
the  universe,  shouted  aloud  with  joy  and  consciousness 
of  power  :  "  /  myself  am  Ood  /" 

He  beheld  a  light  unseen  before  upon  the  surface 
of  all  things ;  he  felt  a  power  imknown  before  in  the 
inmost  deeps  of  himself,  in  the  deeps  of  everything. 
And  in  the  exaltation  o^  the  hour  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  body  was  free  as  air,  that  his  thought  was 
limitless,  that  his  rapture  filled  all  space,  that  nis  love 
went  out  like  light  in  all  directions.  No  wonder  the 
earth  was  beautiful  to  him  with  more  than  earthly 
beauty,  for  did  he  not  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  its  Maker  ? 
No  wonder  his  will  could  bring  seemingly  impossible 
things  to  pass,  when  he  was  God.  No  wonder  lus  body 
seemed  light  and  free  as  ether,  for  was  it  not  the  vehicle 
of  the  immortal  Wanderer  i  No  wonder  his  thought 
knew  no  limit,  when  He  who  was  himself  was  the  un- 
trammelled Thinker.    No  wonder  his  rapture  filled 
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all  spaoe  to  nmning  oyer,  for  was  not  space  so  vast 
because  no  smaller  compass  could  contain  the  vastness 
of  God's  jojp'  ?  No  woBwier  his  love  went  out  like  light 
in  every  direction,  for  was  not  God's  love  the  omni- 
present flame,  the  very  source  of  light  ? 

All  the  rest  of  the  short  way  home  he  kept  repeating, 
"  I  mjrself  am  God. ...    I  myself  am  God. .  . . 

When  still  a  few  rods  from  the  house,  he  saw  his 
brothers  standing  in  the  dooryard.  If  he  should  tell 
them  what  he  had  discovered,  what  answer  would 
they  make  ?  When  he  came  up  to  them,  they  men- 
tioned the  price  which  Uie  travelling  chicken-dealer 
had  just  offered  for  their  flock.  This  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  time  to  tell  them  the  great  secret. 

He  went  into  the  kitchen  to  find  his  mother.  She 
was  daminff  a  stocking  by  tiie  window,  and  looked  up 
to  remind  him  that  they  had  waited  supper  for  him 
more  than  half  an  hour ;  that  the  wood-nre  had  gone 
out,  and  the  tea  was  almost  cold.  Perhaps  he  could 
tell  her  to-morrow  . .  .  certainly  not  to-night. 

But  on  the  following  day  the  threshers  came  ;  and 
the  noisy  trampling  of  the  horses  in  the  treadmill, 
with  his  mother's  anxiety  as  to  the  amount  of  oats 
which  they  would  have  to  sell,  made  such  a  confidence 
impossible.  On  the  second  day  the  administrator 
of  ids  father's  estate,  Olin  Madison,  came  to  discuss 
with  them  many  detSiils  of  the  approaching  auction. 
And  all  of  the  tlurd  day  a  multipUcity  of  small  material 
cares  absorbed  his  mother's  mind.  So  Jesse  kept  his 
secret,  unshared  with  anyone  ;  and  he  was  destined  so 
to  keep  it  for  many  a  long  yeai . 


CHAPTER  XV 

It  was  arranged  that  Jesse  should  precede  his  family 
over  the  mountain  to  Mjrra,  and  find  a  little  house  for 
them,  so  that  the  mother  would  not  be  obliged  to  leave 
her  old  home  in  any  racking  uncertainty  as  to  what 
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awaited  her  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  After  Jesse 
was  gone  tiiey  would  sell  everything  at  auction,  except 
their  household  furniture  and  one  cow ;  and  when  he 
should  send  them  word  to  come,  they  would  follow  him 
into  the  future. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning  in  late  September  when 
he  bade  good-bye  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  While 
his  brother  Henrv  was  harnessing  old  Topsy  to  take 
him  to  WheelerviUe,  Jesse  went  into  the  orchard  north 
of  the  house  and  walked  about  alone  among  the  trees. 
Every  spot  was  sacred  with  some  memory.  Under  the 
old  sweet  apple-tree  he  had  read  many  a  wise  and 
wonderful  book ;  behind  the  trellis  of  the  grape-vines 
he  had  hidden  himself  to  weep  on  the  day  when  his 
father  bluntly  told  him  that  the  story  of  Jacob's  ladder 
was  no  more  true  than  the  story  of  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk ;  in  the  cornfield,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  he  had  searched  for  brownies  all  alone  in  the 
grey  dawnlight,  while  his  brothers  slept ;  down  the 
old  stone  outside-steps  into  the  cool  summer-cellar 
he  had  gone  on  many  a  scorchiog  afternoon,  to  dream 
of  ancient  catacombs  and  to  enjoy  the  damp,  delicious 
dread  of  the  shadow-haunted  underground. 

All  these  dear  and  intimate  things  would  nevermore 
be  anything  but  memories.  Even  should  he  return 
in  future  years,  should  he  revisit  the  old  scenes,  they 
would  not  be  the  same ;  the  transforming  hands  of 
strangers  would  give  the  place  a  new,  an  alien  look ; 
mayl^  they  woidd  paint  the  weather-beaten,  blue- 

S'ey,  nature-tinted  clapboards  of  the  old  house,  over- 
jring  the  rough  beauty  of  age  with  the  shck  surface 
of  modem  ochre  or  white-lead. 

He  went  into  the  kitchen  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
mother.  She  was  packing  a  substantial  luncheon  for 
him,  and  turned  from  tyins  the  package  to  take  him 
in  ha:  arms.  Choking  back  the  tears,  she  gave  him 
motherly  admonitions  about  his  health,  and  made 
him  promise  to  write  to  her  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Myra. 

**  All  ready  now  !"  called  Henry  from  the  dooryard. 
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After  a  long  kiss  for  his  mother  and  a  hearty  hand- 
shake for  I^red,  Jesse  sprang  into  the  buggy. 

"  O'wan !"  scuid  Henry  to  old  Topsy,  who  started 
leisurely  down  the  hill,  and  Jesse  Bethel's  boyhood 
receded  into  the  past. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  morning  his  brother  bade  him 
good-bye  at  Wheelenrille,  the  inllage  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  With  a  knapsack  on  his  back  and  in  his 
heart  the  joy  of  ihe  unknown,  Jesse  turned  his  face 
toward  the  eastern  sun.  There  was  a  stage-route 
from  WheelerviUe  to  Myra,  fifteen  miles  over  old 
Thunder  Mountain ;  but  Jesse  chose  to  travel  this 
m^tic  road  in  solitude,  going  as  a  pilgrim  on  foot, 
with  freedom  to  muse  at  worship  by  the  wayside  as 
he  should  be  impelled. 

The  crisp  autumnal  air  gave  wings  to  his  spirit.  He 
fancied  that  the  scent  of  pine  and  hemlock  was  the 
incense  rising  from  the  censers  of  an  invisible  priest- 
hood whose  temple  was  this  mountain  of  mysterious 
visions ;  that  the  sound  of  the  mountain  river,  which 
shrilly  whispered  from  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  a  hundred 
feet  below  the  road,  was  the  ceaseless  inarticulate 
ritual  of  adoration  offered  by  rainbow-robed  com- 
municants to  the  god  of  woods  and  waters.  Instinc- 
tively he  knew  that  this  day's  joumev  meant  more 
to  him  than  a  mere  change  of  physical  environment. 
A  subtle  but  mighty  power  was  expanding  within  him, 
raising  his  body  to  a  new  stature,  his  mind  to  a  higher 
potency.  He  was  no  longer  the  boy  Jesse,  of  Nash- 
burgh,  following  uncertamlv  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
elders ;  in  a  day  he  seemed  to  have  become  a  man, 
seemed  to  be  marking  out  already  a  path  for  himself 
of  his  own  choosing,  a  different  and  more  difficult  and 
straighter  path  than  any  trodden  by  the  downward- 
gazing  souls  he  knew. 

Somewhere  in  the  ffreat  world  there  must  be  those 
who  gazed  up  instead  of  down,  those  who  questioned 
the  sky  for  other  meaninm  than  weather  -  omens  for 
their  crops.  In  all  his  short  life,  until  recently  in 
Vergennes,  he  had  never  known  anyone  except  his 
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mother  for  whom  the  value  of  a  dream  in  the  life- 
scales  weighed  more  thaa  an  acre  of  land.  The 
solemn-faced  ministers  of  his  mother's  denomination 
spoke  the  language  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  but  they  spoke 
it  as  the  boys  at  the  Nashburgh  schoolhouse  used  to 
recite  the  pasa^  from  Julius  Csesar  in  the  Fifth  Reader 
on  recitation  oajs,  with  more  lung-power  than  under- 
standing. It  swept  over  him  suddenly,  walking  the 
silent  mountain  road,  how  utterly  alone  in  the  world 
he  was. 

About  half-way  up  the  side  of  old  Thunder  Mountain 
there  is  a  spring  of  never-failing  water.  On  the  hottest 
day  in  summer  it  gushes  cool  and  keen  from  the  mossy 
rocks  beside  the  road ;  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter  it 
trickles  under  the  ice.  Nearing  the  spring,  Jesse  was 
surprised  to  see  a  man  leaning  over  it,  dnnking  from 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Suddenly  the  man  stood  up, 
and  his  tall,  gaunt  &;ure,  clad  in  grey,  scanty  garments 
of  strange  cut,  was  outlined  vividly  against  the  back- 
ground of  pine-trees.  His  black  hair  came  to  his 
shoulders.  At  the  sound  of  Jesse's  footsteps  he  turned, 
as  if  to  disappear  amonc  the  trees  ;  but  something  in 
the  young  man's  face  held  him. 

"  May  I  drink  of  your  spring  ?"  Jesse  asked. 

"  It  is  not  my  spring.    It  is  free  to  everyone." 

"  All  the  more  yours  for  that  reason,"  was  Jesse's 
smiling  answer. 

''If  you  have  learned  that,  then  indeed  are  you 
wiser  than  most  men,"  the  stranger  said,  with  stem, 
unsmiling  lips.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  middle 
twenties,  though  his  thin  face  was  marked  by  deep 
Unes,  and  his  eyes  blazed  with  the  fire  of  the  fanatic. 

''  Your  home  is  in  these  mountains  ?"  Jesse  asked,  as 
he  held  his  cup  under  the  running  water. 

"  I  have  no  home,  nor  do  I  know  the  need  of  one." 

"  Maybe  the  world  is  your  home." 

''  The  world  is  a  jungle  of  wild  beasts ;  my  second 
dearest  wish  is  to  escape  from  it." 

"  And  your  first  dearest  wish  ?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  that  to  a  stranger  ?" 
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'"  Pardon  me,"  said  Jesse,  gently. 

The  man  looked  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  '^  You 
speak  the  language  of  the  world,"  he  said.  '"  He  whom 
I  seek  shall  speak  the  language  of  the  spiritual  life." 

''If  he  should  speak  the  language  of  some  other 

C'  let,  the  people  of  the  world  wouM  hardly  learn  of 
,"  was  Jesse's  answer. 

'*  His  words  shall  move  the  world."  The  enthusiast 
uncovered  his  head. 

"  And  how  will  you  know  when  you  find  the  one 
whom  vou  seek  ?" 

''  I  snail  know  him  by  the  glory  of  his  countenance." 

"  And  will  he  speak  the  word  of  love  ?" 

"  He  will  speak  the  word  of  power." 

"  The  two  are  one,"  said  Jesse. 

"  I  have  not  found  it  so,"  the  man  replied. 

Jesse  looked  Ions  at  him.  ''Perhaps  that  is  the 
lesson  your  teacher  nas  for  you." 

"I  do  not  know  what  his  lesson  will  be.  I  shall 
know  him  by  the  glory  of  his  countenance,"  the  man 
repeated. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  your  name  ?"  Jesse  asked. 

"  My  name  is  John.  I  have  no  other."  But  he 
did  not  ask  the  name  of  his  companion  in  return. 

"  Have  you  sought  lone  for  this  teacher  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  shMl  seek  him  long — ^until  I  find  him." 

"  You  will  find  him  when  the  time  is  ripe,"  said  Jesse. 
"  Take  my  good  wishes  with  you,  my  prayers." 

"Thank  you,"  responded  the  0tranger,  almost 
warmly.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  and  went  on  down 
the  mountain  road. 

Jesse  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  rocks  beside  the 
spring.  The  chance  encounter  with  this  extraordiaary 
man  had  moved  him  more  deeply  than  the  meeting 
with  any  human  beinff  had  ever  done  before.  Alien 
and  unsocial  though  the  stranger  was,  Jesse  felt  less 
alone  in  the  world  for  knowing  that  he  Uved  in  it.  He, 
too,  questioned  the  skies  for  other  meanings  than 
weather-omens  ;  he,  too,  was  possessed  by  an  idea,  had 
given  himself,  without  fear  or  reservation,  to  the  quest 
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of  the  UBBeen.  What  matter  though  their  ways  were 
different  ways  ?  One  sought  in  the  solitude  of  the 
mountain  the  master  with  the  shining  countenance 
who  should  speak  to  him  the  word  of  power  ;  the  other 
sought  in  the  depths  of  his  own  soul,  amid  the  noises 
and  emotions  of  every-day  human  life,  the  will  of  that 
God  who  was  himself  ;  but  surely  they  two  would 
meet  again  at  the  goal.  Would  it  be  after  many  years  ? 
For  some  reason,  Jesse  thought  more  of  the  intensity 
of  the  strange  pilgrim's  quest  than  of  the  unknown 
master  for  whom  he  waitod-r-^^  Jesse  was  not  looking 
for  a  master.  ''  I  am  the  God  that  shall  answer  my 
own  prayer,"  was  written  in  his  book  of  meditations. 
But  that  he  was  really  the  one  who  should  fulfil  the 
quest  of  the  wandering  John  did  not  enter  his  mind  at 
tnat  time. 

Half  a  mile  further  on  he  met  two  wood-cutters 
walking  beside  a  load  of  logs,  and  stopped  to  speak 
with  them. 

"Do  YOU  know  anything  about  a  strange-looking 
man  with  long  black  hair,  (kessed  in  grey,  who  passed 
along  this  road  about  an  hour  ago  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  woodman  who  was  driving 
the  team,  "  you  must  mean  John  the  Hermit.  No,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  him  ;  nobody  does.  I 
never  saw  him  till  this  sunmier,  and  don't  Imow  where 
he  came  from.  Once  or  twice  he's  been  down  to 
Wheelerville.  Some  folks  think  he's  inspired,  like 
those  old  fellows  in  the  Bible ;  but  most  folks  think 
he's  crazy." 

"The  usualfateof  wise  men,"  said  Jesse,  half  to  himself . 

"  He's  wiser  than  I  am,  anyway,"  said  the  wood- 
man, "for  he  seems  to  know  how  to  live  without 
working.  Git  up,  ponies  1"  The  horses  started  ;  and 
with  a  courteous  "  Good-afternoon,"  Jesse  walked  on. 

At  the  highest  point  in  the  road  which  woimd  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  he  paused  again,  to  eat 
his  luncheon.  The  sim  was  now  at  the  meridian,  and 
he  was  half-way  to  Myra.  To  the  west  of  him  lay,  far 
down,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Otter  Creek,  the  theatre 
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of  all  his  past ;  to  the  east  of  him,  about  seven  miles 
away,  lay  Myra,  the  miknown  village  of  his  childhood's 
drcNams,  the  scene  of  his  immediate  future.  Something 
was  waiting  for  him  there,  some  revelation  which  should 
answer  the  great  question  he  was  alwajrs  asking — as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  mission  that  was  calling  him. 
Woi]dd  it  come  soon,  or  after  many  years  ? 

He  sat  thinking  for  an  hour  beside  the  road,  then 
rose  and  rapidly  descended  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Vhen  he  saw  the 
church-spires  of  Myra  rising  over  the  tree-tops.  A 
thrill  passed  through  him,  his  step  quickened.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  cinder-path  at  the  end  of  a  long 
street  shaded  on  both  sides  by  elm  and  maple  <ttrees,  he 
went  more  slowly.  A  little  further  on  he  met  two 
middle-i4^  men  in  frock-coats  and  silk  hats.  There 
was  something  so  majestic  in  the  bearing  of  the  young 
worlonan,  that  the  two  instinctively  made  way  for 
him,  lifting  their  hats  ;  then  they  looked  at  each  other 
as  if  they  wcmdered  why  they  had  done  it.  They  were 
the  two  wealthiest  men  of  Myra. 

When  he  reached  the  main  street  of  the  village,  Jesse 
inquired  the  way  to  the  home  of  Rose  Thomas,  the 
school-teacher  ''  from  over  the  mountain  "  who  had 
taught  in  Nashburgh  ten  years  before.  They  had  not 
met  since  he  was  eight  years  old.  She  lived  in  a  little 
white  house  on  a  quiet  side-street,  and  when  Jesse 
went  up  the  path  to  the  door  he  saw  her  standing  in 
the  porch,  tall  and  slender,  and  still  dressed  in  blue,  as 
in  the  old  days  ;  but  the  soft  hair  round  her  placid 
face  was  now  thickly  sprinkled  with  grey,  and  there 
were  shadows  under  her  eyes  and  at  the  comers  of  her 
mouth. 

"  Do  you  remember  me,  Miss  Thomas  ?"  Jesse 
held  out  his  hand. 
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She  looked  at  him  a  moniMit,  then  a  smile  of  woo- 
dedng  surpriBe  U^ted  her  &oe.  "'  Why,  is  it — ^yes,  it 
must  be  Jeese  Bethel,  of  Naahburgh  I  I  would  have 
known  you  anvwheie,  and  yet--how  changed  you 
aie !  Ckane  right  into  the  honae,  and  tell  me  about 
your  mother." 

He  followed  her  into  the  plain  Httle  sitting-room. 
The  windows  wero  open,  and  the  white  muslin  ourtains 
fluttered  in  the  breese. 

They  talked  of  the  old  days,  of  the  Nashburgh  chil- 
dren, now  grown  men  and  women,  of  Jesse's  carpentry 
work,  and  of  his  plans  for  the  future  of  his  little  family. 

^^  I  often  think  of  the  strange  questions  you  used  to 
ask  me,"  she  said,  with  a  pulled  smile.  Have  you 
found  out  yet  what  time  is  the  shadow  of  t" 

"No.    Have  you  t" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  remember  also  how  you 
used  to  think  that  the  other  side  of  a  mountain  was 
always  more  beautiful  than  this  side.  Now  you  are 
on  the  other  side,  do  you  find  it  so  ?" 

"  I  find  beauty  everywhere,  everywhere." 

"  And  are  you  still  ctsking  questions  1" 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  to  find  the  answers  for  myself." 

Jesse  inquired  of  her  about  a  boarding-plaoe  where  he 
could  Uve  until  his  family  came ;  but  she  would  not  hear 
of  his  staying  anywhere  but  in  her  home.  Was  he  not 
one  of  her  cfaSdren  t  Her  mother,  who  was  down  in  the 
village,  would  return  in  a  little  while.  Surely,  he  would 
stay  with  them  f  And  so  he  promised,  thanking  her 
with  a  loving  smile. 

She  remembered  the  little  boy  who  used  to  rescue 
captured  flies  from  the  cruel  fly-paper  where  they 
struggled  helplessly,  washing  their  sticky  legs  in  warm 
water  and  setting  them  free.  She  remembered  the 
little  candy-box  fified  with  cotton,  where  he  had  nursed 
a  sick  and  broken  bird  until  its  half -glazed  eyes  grew 
bright  again  and  it  flew  away  to  join  its  Uttie  mates. 
She  remembered  how  one  day  he  had  reproved  her 
timidly  for  striking  the  handis  of  disobedient  Marty 
White  with  her  wwden  ruler,  saying :  "  God  doesn  t 
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ponish  you  when  you  are  disobedient.  For  God  said, 
Thon  shalt  not  UIl,'  and  I  saw  you  stone  a  harmless 
little  garter-snake  to  death,  only  yesterday."  She  had 
not  j^ed  a  snake  since  that  day,  though  the  region 
around  Myra  was  infested  with  them.  AU  these  thLigs 
she  recalled  to  his  memory,  as  they  sat  quietly  together 
in  the  little  muslin-curtained  room,  waiting  for  her 
mother's  return. 

When  at  last  the  old  lady  came,  she  was  delighted 
with  Jesse.  She  made  hot  biscuits  for  his  supper  with 
her  own  skilful  hands,  and  drew  generously  on  her  store 
of  honey  and  fruit-cake. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  mother, 
adding  as  a  postscript :  '^  Do  not  fear  the  future,  nor  the 
inhospitality  of  strange  places.  Had  your  spirit  been 
afraid  of  chance,  you  had  never  dared  the  immense 
uncertainty  of  being  bom." 

The  next  momins  he  went  out  to  look  for  a  home  for 
his  family,  and  walked  directly,  as  if  guided  thither,  to 
a  small  unoccupied  house  on  the  outslurts  of  the  village. 
He  found  the  owner,  inspected  the  premises,  engaged 
them  for  a  year  with  privUeRe  of  indefinite  renewal,  and 
wrote  again  to  his  mother  about  the  result  of  the  morn- 
ing's quest,  all  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

That  afternoon  he  found  work  on  a  large  office  build- 
ing which  was  being  erected  on  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  and  the  second  morning  saw  him  busy  at  his 
trade,  just  forty  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Myra. 

Ten  days  later  his  mother  and  the  boys  came,  and  their 
life  flowed  on  as  calmly  and  simply  as  in  Nashburgh. 

'*  How  easy  it  is  to  change  your  place  in  the  world — 
if  only  vou're  not  afraid  I'  said  Biary  Bethel  one  day, 
with  a  iond  look  at  Jesse. 

"  Do  you  know.  Mother,"  he  answered,  *'  that  the 
philosophers  say  there  is  only  one  constant  thing  in  the 
universe,  and  that  is — constant  change  f " 

A  strange  hstht  came  into  Mary's  eyes.  ''  I  suppose 
it's  almost  wicked  to  say  so,"  she  said,  "  but  it  seems  to 
me  sometimes  that  I  learn  more  from  you  than  I  learn 
out  of  the  Bible." 
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During  the  first  year  of  his  stay  in  Myra,  Jesse  was 
much  alone  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  had  a  room  to 
himself  in  their  Uttle  house  ;  and  as  he  was  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family,  his  right  to  solitude  in  the  evening 
was  never  questioned.     That  winter  he  read  the  Bible 

r'n  from  beginning  to  end,  making  a  special  study  of 
Ptohns,  the  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  and  Job. 
In  the  Psalms  he  marked  many  passages,  including 
these : 

"  Commuiie  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  Btill.'' 

"  Thy  gentlenees  nath  made  me  great.'* 

"  Ab  the  hart  panteih  alter  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  sool 
after  thee,  0  Q(SF 

•«Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

"In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me  thy  oomforts 
delight  my  souL" 

**Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled:  thou  takest  away 
iheir  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest 
forth  ihy  spirit,  they  are  created.*' 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it." 

Among  the  Proverbs  he  underscored  this  one  for  his 
special  meditation :  '^  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own 
cistern,  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well." 

And  this  verse  from  the  eighteenth  chapter  reminded 
him  of  Lao-tsze  :  "  Before  destruction  the  heart  of  man 
is  haughty,  and  before  honour  is  humility." 

The  Book  of  Job,  from  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  to 
the  end  of  the  forty-first,  affected  him  so  powerfully 
that  he  was  never  able  to  read  it  without  falling  on  his 
face  in  hunulity  and  adoration  before  the  Lord  that 
answered  out  of  the  whirlwind.  In  those  four  chapters 
be  found  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  sublime 
poetry  he  had  ever  read.     Surely,  he  thought,  the  lan- 

rge  of  man  here  reached  its  apogee,  never  again  to 
approached  until  the  great  incalculable  cycle  of 
genius  swings  round  the  zodiac  of  lime. 

Here  are  a  few  fragments  from  that  masterpiece, 
which  Jesse  read  over  and  over  : 

^  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said. 
**  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? 
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'*  Gird  op  DOW  Ihy  loiiui  like  a  man  ;  for  I  will  demand  of  thee, 
and  answer  thou  me. 

*' Where  wast  thoa  when  I  laid  the  foondations  of  the  earth? 
dedare,  if  thon  hast  understanding. 

'*  Who  hath  laid  the  measoree  thereof,  if  thoa  knowest  ?  or  who 
hatii  stretched  the  line  upon  it  f 

**  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  ?  ^>r  who  laid 
the  oomer  stone  thereof ; 

"  When  the  morning  stars  sang  togethei^,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy? 

**  Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it 
had  issued  out  of  the  womb  ? 

"  When  I  made  ihe  doud  the  garment  thereof^  and  thick  dark- 
ness a  swaddling-band  for  it, 

**  And  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors, 

**  And  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further  :  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staved  ? 

'*  Hast  thou  conmianded  the  morning  since  thy  days ;  and  caused 
the  dayspring  to  know  his  place  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*Haet  thou  entered  into  the  sfffings  of  the  sea?  or  hast  thou 
walked  in  the  search  of  the  depth  ? 

*'  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  ?  or  hast  thou 
seen  the  door  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

"  Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  earth  ?  declare  if  thou 
knowest  it  all. 

'*  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  ?  and  as  for  darkness, 
where  is  the  place  thereof, 

**  That  thou  shouldst  take  it  to  the  bound  thereof,  and  that  thou 
shouldst  know  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof  ? 

*'  Knowest  thou  it,  because  thou  wast  then  bom  ?  or  because  the 
number  of  thy  days  is  ereat  ? 

'*  Hast  thou  entered  Into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?  or  hast  thou 
seen  the  treasures  of  the  haQ, 

**  Which  I  have  reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble,  against  the 
day  of  battle  and  war  ? 

**  By  what  way  is  the  light  parted,  iMch  scattereth  the  east  wind 
upon  the  earth  ? 

"  Who  hath  divided  a  watercourse  for  the  overflowing  of  waters, 
or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  thunder ; 

**  To  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  where  no  man  is ;  on  the 
wilderness,  wherein  there  is  no  man; 

"  To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground ;  and  to  cause  the 
bud  of  the  tender  heib  to  spring  forth  ? 

"  Hath  the  rain  a  father  ?  or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew  ? 

"Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice?  and  the  hoary  frost  of 
heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it  ? 

**  The  waters  are  hid  as  with  a  stone,  and  the  face  of  the  deep  b 
frozen* 
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**  CaBBl  ihoQ  bind  the  sweet  inflnenoes  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ? 

<*CaiiBl  thou  bring  ioetii  Maezaztyth  in  his  season  ?  or  canst  thou 
goide  Aretonxs  with  his  sons  ? 

**  Enowest  thoa  tiie  ordinances  of  heaven  ?  eanst  thou  set  the 
dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ? 

**  Canst  thoa  lift  np  thy  voice  to  the  eloods,  that  abundance  of 
waters  may  cover  thee  ? 

**  Canst  thou  send  lig^itnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto 
ihee»  Here  we  are  ? 

^Who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts?  or  who  hath 
given  nnderstanding  to  the  heart  ? 

"  Who  can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom  ?  or  who  can  stay  the 
bottles  of  heaven, 

**  When  the  dust  groweth  into  hardness,  and  the  dods  cleave 
lut  together? 

•  •  •  • 

**Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings 
toward  the  south  ? 

'*  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest 
onhi^? 


**  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God  ?  or  canst  thou  thunder  with  a 
^foioe  like  him  ?*' 


CHAPTER  XVn 

One  evening  in  the  following  January,  about  a  month 
after  his  nineteenth  birthday,  Jesse  received  a  strange 
ami  half -incoherent  letter  from  Mary  Magnus.  It  was 
postmarked  Los  Angeles,  California  ;  but  there  was  no 
address  enclosed  to  which  he  might  reply.  Here  is  the 
letter : 

''Jesse,  incomprehensible  one  :  I,  too,  can  talk  philosophy,  like 
you,  eyen  when  the  waves  of  emotion  are  breaking  over  my  heart : 
The  inevitable  always  comes  to  pass.  Have  you  leamea  that,  I 
wonder,  in  yoxur  studies  of  old  books  ?  I  have  learned  it  of  life,  red 
life ;  I  learned  it  even  to-night. 

I  ^**  It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  now ;  but  sleep  is  far  from 
my  eyelids.  Maybe  I  shdd  sleep  to-morrow — next  week — it  is  no 
matter.  But  to-ni^t  I  must  write  to  you.  I  can  see  you  in 
imagination,  bendii^  your  beautiful  still  face  over  this  letter.    Will 

8—2 
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it  be  80  8tDl  wlien  yoa  hmre  read  it  all?  For  I  haye  things  to  tell 
you  which  I  belieye  no  girl  ever  wrote  to  one  like  yon  before. 
Girl,  did  I  say  7  It  seenu  to  me  I  ehonld  be  called  a  woman  now, 
thongh  I  am  still  so  yomig. 

**  Sorely  my  iaith  in  yon  ie  a  great  faith — ^my  faith  in  your 
sympathy  and  miderstanding,  at  least.  For  I  wok  von  are  not 
really  so  cold  and  faroff  as  yon  seem.  The  incomprehensible  one 
you  are  to  me,  and  wiU  ever  remain ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  have 
you  comprehend  me.  You  must  be  very  great  to  have  left  me  with 
that  feeling,  after  all  your— no,  I  started  to  say  your  cruelty,  but 
you  haye  never  been  cruel  to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  I,  after  all,  that 
was  cruel  to  you.  Who  knows  ?  for  are  you  not  the  incomprehen- 
sible one  ? 

"  Oh,  Jesse !— turn  away  your  face  while  I  say  it,  for  I  cannot 
bear  your  eyes — I  have  gvoen  myeelf  to  a  man.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean?  No,  I  am  not  married,  nor  shall  I  ever  marry. 
I  wiU  not,  X)h  yes,  the  man  loves  me !  But — can  you  understand 
this  ? — I  do  not  love  him,  not  as  I  understand  love,  and  I  am  not 
unlearned.  Of  course  I  do  not  really  mean  that  I  do  not  love  him, 
for  I  do— yes,  very  much.    But  I  think  you  understand. 

"  What  is  my  life  going  to  be  ?  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  was 
never  destined  to  be  fl^od,  perhaps  I  shall  be  very  bad;  but, 
somehow,  T  do  not  feel  bad  at  all —not  even  to-night.  On  the 
contrary.  .  .  .  But  maybe  you  wiU  not  understand  this?  Do 
you  ?  If  so,  you  are,  indeed,  very  great ;  but  I  always  knew  that 
you  were  very  great. 

**  Pardon  the  blots  on  this  letter,  Jesse.  I  have  been  crying  since 
the  first  word.  I  don't  know  why  I  am  crying ;  for  I  am  not  sorry 
at  aJl — I  am  glad.    The  inevitable  always  comes  to  pass 

'^  What  are  you  doing  now,  I  wonder  ?  Are  you  still  studying 
that  old  Chinaman  with  the  unrememberable  name?  I  never 
could  study  Chinamen,  not  even  dead  ones,  so  I  study  live  Cau- 
casians.   (This  is  not  meant  in  recklessness,  but  seriously.) 

**  What  puzzles  me  most  is  that  I  do  not  feel  at  all  wicked.  I 
expected  to  feel  wicked.  Whv,  I  even  said  a  prayer  a  little  while 
ago,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks  and  weeks ;  but  perhaps  that  was 
because  I  was  going  to  write  to  you.  I  think — ^really  I  do — that  if 
I  could  have  seen  you  sometimes  and  had  you  talk  your  beautiful 
thoughts  to  me,  I  could  have  been  good.  I  don't  mean  merely  not 
bad,  but  truly  good,  actively  good.  I've  always  ffiven  away  half 
my  pocket-money,  and  to-morrow  I'm  going  to  buy  a  soft  new 
mattress  for  an  old  sick  woman  whom  our  doctor  vbits  for 
charity. 

"  Oh,  Jesse,  Jesse !  I  have  been  so  unhappy  I  Can  you  imagine 
what  it  is  to  have  one  face  always  between  vou  and  the  sunlight— a 
f aee  which  is  not  for  you  ?  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  forget.  Perhaps 
now  I  shall  be  able  to  forget — now  I  have  built  a  solid  wall  between 
me  and  the  cause  of  my  unhappiness.  For  this  is  a  solid  wall — O, 
an  impenetrable  wall  1— and  thu  letter  is  the  last  great  stone  in  it. 
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Yes,  now  niien  I  hATe  made  it  impossible  that  yoa  should  ever  love 
me,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  yon. 

*^  Why  haye  I  done  this  thing  ?  Beetiute  I  inu$t  love  somebody, 
I  must  be  loved  by  somebody,  mast  feel  something  near  me.  Mj 
heart  is  too  foil,  my  love  is  a  burden  too  heavy  to  carry. 

*'Do  not  write  to  me — do  not  answer  this  letter.  There  is 
nothing  yon  oan  say  that  will  not  be  more  cmel  than  silenoe. 

"  Mabt." 

The  letter  dazed  him.  Three  times  he  read  it  over, 
then  burnt  it.  He  had  been  afraid  for  Mary  ever  since 
that  summer  night  in  her  father's  garden ;  things  she 
had  said  still  Imanted  him  with  dark  premonitions. 
After  burning  the  letter  he  sat  a  long  time  with  his  head 
between  his  hands.  His  pity  and  grief  were  coloured 
by  a  touch  of  virsin  shame,  new  and  unwelcome.  With 
aU  his  subtle^  tor  analysis,  he  did  not  try  to  analyze 
the  feeling.  But  he  did  not  murmur  any  cant  phrases 
about  virtue  and  self-control ;  his  mind  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  and  he  knew  the  meaning  of  virtue  and 
self -control,  known  least  by  those  who  talk  about  them 
most. 


CHAPTER  XVin 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  dining  the  winter  Jesse  went 
to  see  Rose  Thomas,  if  only  for  a  little  while.  She  was 
teaching  in  a  small  town  a  few  miles  away,  but  came 
home  to  Myra  at  the  week's  end  ;  and  he  enjoyed  his 
hours  with  her  more  than  those  spent  with  any  other 

Grson.  Her  pale  face,  under  the  prematurely  greying 
ir,  had  still  the  soft  contoiuB  of  youth  ;  but  about  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  wistful 
sadness,  a  shadow  as  of  some  secret  grief.  Like  most 
New  Englimd  women,  she  was  rather  reticent  of  her 
deeper  feelings,  and  her  talks  with  Jesse  were  generally 
about  impersonal  things.  Ardent  and  faithful  as  she 
was  in  her  religion,  she  had  confessed  to  him  that  often 
doubts  assailed  her  as  to  certain  dogmas  of  the  church. 
Among  other  things,  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment puzzled  her ;  it  failed  to  tally  with  her  ideas  of 
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individual  responsibility.  There  was  a  touoh  of 
bardbness  in  ber  nature,  an  exaggeration  of  the  sense  of 
justice,  not  uncommon  in  conscientious  persons  who 
have  never  known  the  need  of  real  forgiveness.  Her 
only  serious  failing  seemed  to  be  an  occasional  lack 
of  charity  in  judgment.  Jesse  perceived  this  flaw  in 
his  old  friend,  even  as  others  did  ;  but  seeing  deeper 
than  they,  he  knew  the  hidden  cause — some  secret 
disappointment,  some  long  and  {>atient  hope  yet 
unfiumied. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  early  spring  be  asked  Rose 
to  go  with  him  after  the  trailing  arbutus,  then  beginning 
to  show  its  hopeful  stars  among  the  withered  leaves. 
She  was  delighted,  having  few  pleasures  and  fewer 
outings ;  and  they  gailv  started  for  the  woods,  like 
two  children,  in  the  softening  April  air.  In  an  hour 
they  had  filled  their  bcuskets  with  the  pink  and  white 
waxen  blossoms  ;  but  having  no  mind  to  return  so  early 
to  the  village,  they  found  a  large  fiat  rock  in  an  open 
space  fiooded  with  sunshine,  and  sat  down  for  a  talk. 

"  When  will  your  school  be  out,  Miss  Rose  ?"  asked 
Jesse,  as  he  spread  a  shawl  for  her  on  the  rock. 

"  The  middle  of  June  ;  then  I  shall  be  at  home  with 
mother,  till  I  have  to  go  back  in  the  fall." 

*'  What  a  pity  it  is,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  not 
a  place  in  the  graded  school  of  Myra.  I  know  two  or 
three  of  the  teachers  here,  and  they  have  neither  your 
knowledge  nor  your  experience.  Wliy  is  it,  Miss  Rose  ?" 

She  fiushed,  and  a  look  that  was  half  pain,  half 
resentment,  came  into  her  gentle  eyes.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  have  made 
application  more  than  once  ;  but  I  am  always  set  aside 
for  younger  women.  I  shall  not  apply  again,  unless — 
unless  I  change  my  mind." 

They  were  only  a  few  simple  words,  but  in  them  was 
the  history  of  a  soul.  To  the  country  schoolma'am, 
an  appointment  in  the  graded  school  of  Myra  meant 
the  goal  of  a  life's  ambition.  Jesse  felt  in  the  space  of 
a  heart-beat  all  the  sadness  of  the  years  of  waiting  to 
this  woman  who  had  nothing  else  to  wait  for  ;  he  realized 
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the  bittemees  of  hope  deferred,  the  bitterness  of  seeing 
younger  and  prettier  women  in  the  place  whioh  she 
felt  to  be  hers  by  right  of  service  and  essential  fitness. 
Poor  Rose  Thomas  1  He  felt  a  tightening  in  his  throat, 
and  he  did  not  look  at  her,  but  out  across  the  leafless 
trees.  He  hnew,  rather  than  saw,  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  ;  and  he  understood  the  pride,  the  reticence 
of  the  heart  that  seeks  to  hide  its  grief  from  even  the 
eyes  of  those  it  loves  most. 

Suddenly  there  swept  over  him  the  most  powerful 
personal  desire  that  he  had  ever  known,  the  desire  that 
this  {>atient,  half-embittered,  love-cheated  woman  at 
his  side  should  have  —  shoidd  havt — ^the  one  thing 
which  yet  remained  for  her  of  hope  and  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

"  You  must  have  it  r 

In  the  rush  of  emotion  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  her,  looking  straight  out  into 
space.  He  had  no  realization  of  what  he  was  doing, 
Imew  naught  but  his  indomitable  desire.  The  woman 
gazed  up  at  him  in  wonderment.  His  whole  body 
seemed  to  expand.  Outlined  against  the  western  sky, 
he  seemed  the  centre  of  a  great  effulgence  that  radiated 
from  him,  as  light  from  a  candle-name.  She  passed 
her  hand  across  her  eyes,  thinking  the  appearance  was 
some  freak  of  defective  vision  ;  but  the  illusion  still 
remained,  the  light  was  still  around  him. 

She  called  to  him  : 

"Jesse." 

He  seemed  not  to  hear  her,  and  again  she  called  •* 

"  Jesse." 

Still  he  did  not  move,  but  stood  like  one  transfixed, 
gazing  straight  out.  Then  slowly  the  effulgence  round 
his  body  fa<^,  his  form  relaxed  ;  and,  after  a  moment, 
he  turned  and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  rock.  He 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  western  sky  in  a  voice  so 
gentle  that  it  was  a  revelation  even  to  Rose,  who  knew 
his  gentlest  moods.  The  force  of  his  thought  had  been 
an  arrow  aimed  straight,  and  the  bow-string  was 
vibrant  still. 
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She  made  no  reference  to  his  moment  of  abstraction, 
said  not  a  word  about  the  Imninous  ovoid  she  had  seen 
aromid  him.  He  was  to  her  an  extraordinary  being, 
a  being  in  whose  presence  any  strange  thing  might 
happen  ;  and  though  they  spoke  now  onfy  of  impersonal 
subjects—the  sky,  the  early  spring,  the  arbutus  in  the 
baskets  at  their  feet — ^the  eyes  she  turned  to  his  were 
full  of  vague  questioning.  They  sat  for  some  time 
longer  on  the  rock  in  the  sunshine ;  then  Rose  re- 
membered that  she  had  pi*omised  her  mother  to  get 
their  supper  at  five  o'clock,  and  they  started  homewara. 

That  evening  about  eight  o'clock  Jesse  was  sitting 
with  his  mother  beside  the  grate-fire.  The  two 
younger  boys  were  down  in  the  ^nUage.  Mary  Bethel 
was  bendii^  over  the  fragrant  arbutus  which  Jesse 
had  brought  home  to  her,  touching  the  green  leaves 
softly  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  tli^  blossoms. 
She  was  happy.  On  weekdays  Jesse  usually  read 
alone  in  his  own  room  until  bedtime ;  but  Sunday 
evenings  he  always  gave  to  his  mother,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  those  hours  of  quiet  communion  the  whole 
week  long.  That  evening  he  had  been  reading  aloud 
one  of  her  favourite  BibJb  stories,  the  story  of  Buth 
and  Naomi. 

Suddenly  the  outer  door  was  opened,  without  even 
an  announcing  knock,  and  Rose  Thomas  burst  into 
the  room,  breathless  from  running.  Mother  and  son 
both  sprang  to  their  feet,  startled,  fearing  they  knew 
not  what ;  but  one  look  into  her  face  reassured  them. 
Her  eyes  were  alight  with  a  flame  of  joy  they  had  never 
before  seen  there.  She  threw  her  arms  about  them 
both,  lauffhing,  crying,  half-hysterical. 

**  They  ve  given  me  the  school,"  she  cried,  "  the 
fourth  grade,  over  both  the  Manning  girls,  and  I'm  so 
happy — ^I'm  so  happy  !" 

Jesse  drew  Rom  into  a  chair  beside  the  table. 
"  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  he  said,  quietly. 

Rose  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes  ;  her  voice  was 
unsteady,  her  sentences  broken  by  Uttle  catches  of  the 
breath. 
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'^  I  heard  about  it  this  evening,  right  after  supper. 
Judge  Evans  came  over  to  see  me,  with  the  principal. 
The  teacher  there  now  is  going  to  be  married,  she  sent 
in  her  resignation  one  day  last  week.  They  had  a  talk 
this  afternoon,  the  school  board,  I  mean — an  informal 
talk,  it  being  Sunday.  They  didn't  know  whom  to 
have,  when  suddenly  someone  suggested  me — me — 
and  like  a  flash  they  all  agreed  to  it.  There  wasn't 
even  any  opposition  from  anybody.  And  they're  going 
to  have  a  regular  meeting  to-morrow  and  appoint  me." 

'^I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mary  Bethel,  her  soft  eyes 
full  of  sympathetic  tears.     ''  Oh,  Rose,  I  am  so  glad  !" 

**  You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me,"  the  teacher 
went  on.  "I've  wanted  this  for  years,  have  asked 
for  it  till  I  was  ashamed  to  ask  again.  And  now,  to 
be  put  in  the  fourth  grade  at  the  very  beginning  1 
They  might  have  advanced  the  Manning  girls  and  made 
me  begin  with  the  little  children,  and  they  didn't, 
thev  didn't.    It's  unheard  of — ^it's  a  miracle  !" 

Miracles  don't  happen  in  our  days,"  smiled  Mary 
Bethel,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Oh  I  don't  they  ?"  Rose  leaned  forward  in  her 
chair,  grasping  the  arm  of  Mary,  and  speaking  with 
subdued  excitement.  ''I  tell  you  it's  a  miracle. 
And  he  did  it — ^he — Jesse,  your  son  !  He  did  this  thing 
for  me." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  Mary  gasped. 

Rose  told  her,  in  quick,  broken  sentences,  of  the 
talk  between  her  and  Jesse  that  very  afternoon  ;  told 
her  of  Jesse's  fiery  declaration  that  she  must  have  the 
school ;  told  of  his  leaping  to  his  feet  as  he  said  it,  and 
how  he  stood  there  tall  and  straight  and  vibrant,  with 
the  golden  Ught  all  round  his  form  ;  how  she  had  called 
to  him  twice  without  his  hearing  her. 

"  He  did  it,"  she  declared,  again,  "  he  did  it  with  his 
mind,  his  will.     You  can't  make  me  believe  he  didnH  !" 

Mary  gazed  in  bewilderment  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Why  —  how "  she  began,  "I  don't  under- 
stand  " 

But  Jesse  had  suddenly  left  the  room,  closing  the 
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door  behind  him.  He  went  out  under  the  night  sky, 
his  heart  pounding  in  his  breast,  his  breath  quick, 
beads  of  sweat  standing  cold  on  his  forehead.  He 
knew  it  was  true  ;  knew  that  the  great  dynamo  of  his 
will  had  moved  those  absent  men,  driving  them  in 
the  direction  of  his  thought.  And  he  had  not  realized 
thai  he  was  doing  it.  He  had  known  the  depth  of  his 
unselfish  desire,  but  had  not  known  its  potency.  The 
case  of  Marty  White,  back  there  in  Nashburgn,  came 
to  his  memory  now  ;  he  recalled  the  unexpected  outcome 
of  that  threatening  incidmit,  when  he  had  put  his  mind 
against  it.  Then  abo  he  had  been  moved  by  love,  moved 
to  desire  the  seemingly  impossible  for  one  he  loved. 

Could  such  power  reculy  be  his  ?  The  answer 
followed  the  question  as  Hght  follows  flame :  Such 
power  was  his.  Inexplicable  as  it  might  seem,  this 
mighty  engine  of  destiny  was  hidden  in  his  hecurt. 
And  the  power  was  his  to  use — ^in  any  way  he  chose. 
Again  the  words  which  had  so  mightily  a£Pected  him 
years  before  came  back  with  new  and  deeper  meanings  : 
**  God  is  the  Power ,  and  I  am  the  expression  of  the  Power . " 

Half  an  hour  later  Jesse  returned  to  the  room  where 
the  two  women  sat  together.  He  was  very  quiet,  and 
in  a  low,  firm  tone  he  charged  them  that  they  should 
tell  no  one  of  the  occurrence  of  the  afternoon.  They 
promised,  and  the  promise  was  kept  for  a  long  time  ; 
though  this  was  one  of  the  stories  widely  told  of  him 
in  after  years. 

Walking  home  with  Rose  that  evening,  after  a  little 
silence  he  turned  to  her  suddenly  : 

'*  Has  what  you  believe  to  have  happened  this  after- 
noon any  influence  on  your  doubts  regarding  the 
-theory  of  vicarious  atonement  ?" 

'"  How  strange  !"  she  exclaimed.  '*  I  was  asking 
myself  that  very  question,  before  you  spoke." 

"  You  know,  he  went  on,  "  that  though  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  be  separate,  we  are  really  all  one,  you 
and  I  and  everybody  living.  And  we  are  always 
suffering,  and  enjoying,  and  achievring,  and  atoning, 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  one  another."  __ 


BOOK  II 

THE  PREPARATION 


CHAPTER  XIX 

For  several  years  Jesse  lived  quietly  with  his  family  in 
Myra,  working  at  his  trade  in  the  daytime  and  in  the 
evening  studying  and  reading  many  books.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  was  almost  a  recluse,  going  about 
but  little  among  his  fellows.  It  was  only  in  after-years 
that  he  began  to  frequent  the  places  where  men  and 
women  congregated,  testing  his  philosophy  by  prac- 
tical appUcation,  viewing  lus  reflection  in  the  eyes  of 
varied  individuals.  Ihiring  the  early  months  in  Myra 
he  used  to  go  to  church  with  his  mother  on  Simday 
morning ;  but  as  time  went  on  he  gradually  discon- 
tinued these  visits  to  the  temples  of  conventional 
worship.  The  two  younger  boys  were  now  self-sup- 
porting, the  first  a  carpenter  with  Jesse,  the  other  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  village  stores.  Thus  relieved  of  a 
part  of  his  burden,  Jesse  even  accumulated  a  little 
money,  the  savings  from  his  meagre  wages  ;  onlv  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  but  the  money  was  his  own,  to  be  used 
for  any  purpose  he  might  deem  important. 

In  January  of  the  year  after  his  twenty-third  birth- 
day, Jesse  told  his  mother  one  morning  that  he  had 
decided  to  go  down  to  New  York  for  three  months,  to 
read  in  the  great  library ;  and  that  he  would  return 
about  the  first  of  April,  in  time  for  the  busy  season 
of  spring  work  with  the  village  carpenters.  Mary  was 
surprised,  even  vaguely  alarmed  ;  but  to  oppose  Jesse's 
will  was  beyond  her  courage.  He  had  done  nis  duty  by 
her,  and  his  right  to  choose  his  future  way  was  not  to 
be  questioned. 

''  I  shall  miss  you  sadly,  dear/'  was  her  answer  to  his 
strange  announoem^it.    New  York  seemed  very  far 
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away  to  Mary  Bethel.  She  made  no  reference  to  what 
seemed  to  her  a  reckless  expenditure  of  money,  for  was 
not  the  money  Jesse's  own  f  Indeed,  she  prided  her- 
self a  little  on  her  reticence  in  this  regard.  To  the 
imaffinative  woman  there  was  a  tremulous  satisfaction 
in  the  idea  of  her  dear  one's  seeing  something  of  the 
great  outer  world. 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,"  she  said  wistfully, 
a  day  or  two  later. 

He  looked  long  at  her,  answering  nothing.  But 
that  evening  he  f dlowed  her  into  the  kitchen  where  she 
was  preparing  their  supper. 

'^  tittie  Mother,"  he  said,  putting  his  arms  around 
her  shoulders,  ^^I've  been  considering  what  you  said 
this  mcnming.  You  shall  come  down  K>r  a  week  at  the 
end  of  my  stay  in  New  York,  and  we  will  return  to- 
gether.'* 

Mary  wept  with  joy,  as  she  had  wept  that  time, 
nearly  fifteen  years  before,  when  her  husband  had 
followed  her  into  the  bedroom  to  say  that  she  could  go 
to  the  Grove  camp-meeting  and  take  Jesse. 

On  the  railway  journey  between  Myra  and  New  York, 
many  persons  wondered  who  was  the  tall  and  singu- 
larlv  beautiful  young  man  who  seemed  to  be  so  busy 
with  his  thoughts  and  with  the  whirling  view  outside 
the  carriage  window. 

During  the  afternoon  one  of  Jesse's  fellow-travellers 
made  overtures  to  acquaintance.  He  was  a  yoimg  man 
of  the  small,  dark,  nervous  type  of  city  clerk,  well- 
dressed  and  rather  conmionplaoe,  the  kind  one  meets  by 
thousands  in  the  busiest  quarters  of  the  city. 

"It's  tiresome  riding  all  day  long,"  he  observed, 
slipping  into  the  seat  beside  Jesse,  who  welcomed  him 
with  a  friendly  smile. 

**  I  do  not  mid  it  so.  But  I  never  find  anything  tire- 
some, not  even  my  daily  work." 

"  You  are  an  imusual  man,  to  enjoy  work.  But  your 
business  may  be  a  specially  pleasant  one." 

"'  I  am  a  carpenter,"  was  Jesse's  answer. 
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The  stranger  torned  to  look  at  him.  "  Pardon  me/' 
he  said,  "  but  you  are  not  the  usual  type  of  working- 
man." 

Jesse  smiled.  *'  Is  there  a  type,  then !  I  have 
never  found  two  individuals  auke,  either  among 
working-men  or  others." 

In  answer  to  his  companion's  inquiry,  Jesse  told  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  New  York  and  the  probable 
length  of  his  sojoiun,  adding :  ^^  You  know  the  city 
weU,  while  I  know  it  not  at  all ;  perhaps  you  can  advise 
me  where  to  go  on  my  arrival,  some  quiet  place  within 
my  means." 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  said, 
witiii  sudden  conviction :  "  Why  don't  you  come  and 
board  with  my  mother  and  me  t  We  have  an  extra 
room  in  our  flat,  a  small  one,  but  sunny  and  pleasant. 
You're  just  the  sort  of  man  I'd  like  to  have  aroimd." 
He  mentioned  as  the  price  of  the  room  a  modest  sum, 
judged  by  New  York  standards  of  comparison,  and  one 
which  did  not  seem  unreasonably  large  to  Jesse. 

^'  Is  your  home  within  walking  distance  of  the  large 
library  V  he  asked. 

*'  xes,  ten  minutes'  walk,"  the  yoimg  man  answered, 
naming  a  street  in  the  Washington  Square  district. 

^'  Thank  you,"  said  Jesse ;  ^'  I  will  come,  with 
pleasure." 

He  had  none  of  the  countryman's  distrust  of  the  city 
or  the  men  of  the  city,  and  he  knew  the  human  soul  too 
well  to  fear  anything  from  the  steady  brown  eyes  of  his 
new  acquaintance. 

*'It's  strange,"  he  said,  half  to  himself,  ''but  the 
thing  I  need  always  comes  to  me."  Then  he  €kdded, 
"  By  the  way,  you  haven't  told  me  your  name.  I  am 
Jesse  Bethel." 

"  And  I  am  Lawrence  Lane." 

Jesse  knew  in  figures  the  magnitude  of  New  York  ; 
but  he  was  nevertheless  impressed  by  the  mile  after 
mile  of  dosely-builded  streets  their  train  passed  through 
before  reaching  the  Grand  Central  Station.  In  every 
one  of  these  innimierable  houses  were  human  beings 
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like  himself,  sad  or  happy  or  indifferent,  swarming  in 
the  monstrous  anthill  oaued  the  Empire  City.  What 
knew  they  of  him — what  cared  they  !  He  was  glad  to 
have  Lawrence  Lane  beside  him,  glad  that  he  had  a 
home  to  go  to  in  this  teeming  maze. 

The  bustle  about  the  station  filled  him  with  vague 
excitement.  He  smiled,  remembering  the  rough  plat- 
form at  the  Grove  camp-ground,  where  he  had  experi- 
enced a  similar  feeling  at  the  age  of  eight.  How 
different  the  two  scenes !  His  reminiscent  thoughts 
were  scattered  by  the  business-like  voice  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  We*ll  take  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  down-town, 
and  you  can  send  for  your  trunk  in  the  morning.  I've 
been  away  nearly  a  week  on  business  for  the  firm  I  work 
for,  and  Mother  will  be  watching  for  me  from  the 
window.  She  alwa^  thinks  I've  been  run  over  by  a 
car  if  I'm  ten  minutes  late  in  getting  home.  It's  the 
way  of  mothers." 

Very  like  my  own,"  said  Jesse.  He  was  glad  to  be 
going  to  a  place  where  a  mother  watched  for  her  son 
from  the  window. 

Mrs.  Lane,  after  the  moment  of  surprise  at  seeing 
Jesse,  gave  him  a  kind  and  almost  motherly  welcome. 
All  women  loved  him,  at  first  for  his  beauty,  afterward 
for  the  sweet  and  gentle  sympathy  radiating  from  him. 

^'  I'm  glad,  inde^,  to  have  you  with  us,"  she  said,  as 
she  helped  him  to  the  plain,  substantial  dinner  of  her 
own  cooking.  "  Since  the  girls  went  away,  we've  been 
rather  lonesome,  George  and  I.  My  two  daughters," 
she  explained,  *'  are  visiting  my  sister  in  Chicago  ;  they 
won't  be  home  imtil  spring.  That  is  how  we  came  to 
have  an  extra  room  this  winter." 

That  night,  after  Jesse  went  to  bed,  Mrs.  Lane  and 
Lawrence  talked  him  over  in  the  little  sitting-room. 

"  How  strange  and  wonderful  he  is !"  the  mother 
said.  ''  Really,  he's  the  handsomest  human  being  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  And  you  say  he's  a  carpenter  t 
Well,  well !  He  might  be  a  prince.  He  has  charming 
manners,  too,  so  simple,  so  courteous.    We  hear  a  lot 
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about  gentlemen,  the  kind  that  never  soil  their  hands  ; 
but  this  young  man  is  my  idea  of  a  gentleman.  Did 
you  notice  how  respectfully  he  listened  to  every  word  I 
said  t  Did  you  see  how  he  held  the  door  open  for  me, 
as  if  I  were  a  queen  ?" 

"  I  wonder  where  he  got  such  ways,"  said  George. 

**  He  got  them  out  of  his  lovely  heart,  that's  where  he 
got  them."  And  Mrs.  Lane,  half  embarrassed  by  her 
oiwn  enthusiasm,  kissed  her  son  good-night  and  went  off 
to  bed.  The  next  day  she  wrote  to  her  daughters  in 
Chicago : 

"  We  have  let  your  room  to  the  most  extraordinary 
person,  a  young  man  from  Vermont  whom  Lawrence 
picked  up  on  a  railway  train.  I  believe  he  is  a  prince  in 
disguise ;  but  he  calls  himself  a  carpenter ;  and  his 
hands,  though  beautifully  shaped,  are  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  has  done  manual  labour.  If  you  girls  were  at 
home,  you  wouldn't  look  twice  at  any  of  your  young 
men  friends,  after  seeing  him.  I  am  really  glad  you  are 
not  here ;  for  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  your  hearts 
broken,  nor  see  you  tearing  each  other's  hair. 

"  Strange,  isn't  it  ?  but  I  somehow  feel  that  what 
I  have  just  said  is  rather  cheap — beiag  about  him. 
He  is  just  different,  that's  all ;  but  you  won't  under- 
stand, because  you  have  never  seen  him.  He  almost 
makes  me  believe  in  your  Aunt  Jane's  pet  theory  of 
Reincarnation.  I  wonder  what  he  was — when  he  was 
on  earth  before^ 


CHAPTER  XX 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Jesse  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  something  of  the  city  itself,  before  beginning  his 
regular  reading  in  the  Library.  He  would  spend  two 
or  three  days  in  sightseeing,  then  settle  down  to  a 
routine  of  study,  varied  by  occasional  pleasure-trips. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  about  with  you  to-day,"  said 
Lawrence,  who  left  the  house  for  business  at  half-past 
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eight  every  morning  and  did  not  return  until  dinner- 
time, at  six  in  the  evening.  "  But  maybe  Mother 
can  go.'* 

Jesse  looked  at  Mrs.  Lane  and  waited,  his  eyes 
aliffht  with  questions. 

Of  course  I'll  go,"  she  said,  flushing  with  pleasure. 
'"  We'll  start  out  as  soon  as  I've  washra  the  breakfast 
dishes." 

They  took  the  Fifth  Avenue  stage  from  Washington 
Square  to  Central  Park,  for  Mrs.  Lane  wanted  «Tesse 
to  see  the  fine  houses  along  the  handsomest  street  in 
New  York.  She  was  a  little  proud  to  be  in  the  companv 
of  this  young  man  whom  everybody  followed  with 
their  eyes. 

"An  artist,"  they  heard  a  woman  whisper  to  her 
companion,  as  they  passed  along  the  street. 

The  Washington  Arch,  at  the  head  of  the  square, 
roused  Jesse's  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  the  first  really  beauti- 
ful thing  in  stone  that  he  had  ever  seen.  But  the  sky- 
questioning  Flatiron  Building,  at  the  comer  of  Twenty- 
third  Street,  made  him  shudder ;  and  the  other  office 
buildings  along  the  Avenue,  the  many-windowed  hotels 
and  the  houses  of  the  millionaires,  seemed  very  large 
to  his  unaccustomed  vision.  There  was  something  in 
these  miles  of  multiple  glassy-eyed  stone  monsters 
which  saddened  him.  His  thoughts  were  for  the 
people  who  dwelt  therein. 

'  When  they  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  their  tallest 
tower,"  he  said,  "  are  they  any  nearer  heaven  ?" 

"  The  prophets  tell  us  that  heaven  is  in  the  heart," 
she  ventured  timidly. 

"  It  is  also  in  the  eye,"  he  answered.  **  I  see  no 
beauty  of  earth,  no  vision  of  heaven,  in  these  trans- 
planted marble-quarries." 

But  when  they  came  to  the  great  Cathedral  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  enter  it,  and  they  got  down  from 
the  sta^e. 

"  This  is  nearer  to  beauty,"  he  said ;  "  this  has  at 
least  a  meaning.  If  one  does  not  find  Grod  here,  one 
finds  the  desire  for  Gk)d." 
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^'  What  strange  thinffs  you  say,  Jesse  !  I  may  call 
you  Jesse,  may  I  not  ?' 

"  Of  course.  You  will  love  me  better  if  you  call  me 
Jesse." 

She  patted  the  strong  young  hand  he  gave  to  help 
her  up  the  steps.  *'  I  mink  everyone  who  comes  near 
you  will  love  you  always,"  she  said. 

'*  Love  me — or  hate  me.  Some  will  hate  me.  Where 
the  Ught  is  strongest,  there  are  the  shadows  deepest." 

A  wave  of  awe  swept  over  the  soul  of  the  yoimg 
man  as  he  entered  the  vast,  lofty,  echoing,  empty 
place.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  a  great 
church.  He  stood  a  while  near  the  door,  looking  far 
up  among  the  pointed  arches,  letting  the  power  and 
mystery  of  it  all  have  full  sway  over  his  feeUngs.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  tears  of  pity  and  love  for  the . 
souls  who  raised  this  fane  to  the  glory  of  the  Unseen, 
for  those  who  dreamed  and  wept  and  prayed  under 
these  yearning  arches. 

His  companion  touched  him  on  the  arm.  '*  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,"  she  said.  i 

"  Why,  the  face  is  like  that  of  my  mother  when  I 
was  a  little  boy  !" 

They  sat  down  in  one  of  the  pews,  far  back,  and  for 
a  time  neither  spoke  a  word.  Then  Jesse  said,  in  the 
low  voice  one  instinctively  uses  under  Gothic  arches : 

"I  have  discovered,  sitting  here,  where  the  great 
cathedral  builders  found  their  model :  in  the  aisles  of 
the  primeval  forest.  Others  must  have  seen  the  thing 
I  see  and  spoken  of  it — ^you  know  I  am  not  learned  in 
architecture.  In  these  innumerable  points  are  the 
interlacing  arms  of  many  trees.  The  mystery  that 
hovers  there  above — vast,  dark,  overpowering,  with 
suggestions  of  vague  dangers — ^is  the  menace  of  the 
unseen  dwellers  in  primeval  tree-tops,  the  menace  of 
the  shadow,  of  the  night,  beautiful  and  terrible  to  those 
who  lived  at  the  mercy  of  the  unknown,  those  whose 
home  was  under  the  arches  of  the  forest.  Their 
memories  are  in  our  souls,  memories  of  the  infancy  of 
the    Race;    their  fears   are  hidden   in  the  folds  of 

9—2 
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onr  brams.  Their  dread  of  the  beings  in  the  dark 
waving  tree-tops  ten  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand, 
maybe  a  million  years  ago,  we  feel  to-day  when  resting 
under  this  many-pointed  roof.  Our  reason  tell  us 
that  these  points  are  of  motionless  cold  stone  ;  but, 
gazing  long,  we  seem  to  see  them  move,  they  sway  to 
and  fro,  and  we  hear  the  wind  whistling  through  them. 
Hark  !  Why  do  you  start  at  that  soimd  ?  It  is  only 
a  slamming  door  in  the  chapel  off  there  ;  but  when  you 
heard  it,  your  heart  beat  fast,  your  enemy  of  a  million 
years  ago  was  upon  you.*' 

The  woman  was  gazing  at  Jesse  as  at  some  being 
from  another  sphere. 

"  Come  down  farther,"  he  said,  "  yes,  to  the  very 
front  pew." 

She  followed  him,  and  they  sat  down  again.  They 
were  now  within  thirty  feet  of  the  high  altar,  yet  how 
far  away  it  seemed  !  The  six  great  unlit  candles,  each 
one  as  tall  as  a  man,  stood  like  sentinels  on  guard 
before  the  saintly  figures  in  the  reredos.  Again  they 
were  silent  for  a  time,  then  Jesse  whispered  : 

"  Look  up — ^far  up :  Do  you  see  the  white  dove 
hovering  there  ?  It  is  of  stone,  and  yet  its  wings  seem 
tremulous  ;  they  are  vibrant  with  the  prayers  that  have 
risen  to  it,  as  to  the  visible  Holy  Spirit.  No  wonder 
its  wings  seem  to  be  quivering ;  for  prayer,  if  ardent 
enough,  can  make  the  very  rocks  tremble.  Have  you 
learned  that,  dear  friend  1 

She  put  her  hand  under  his,  timidly,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection from  something.  He  smiled  at  her,  as  one  smiles 
at  a  little  child  to  give  it  confidence.  Then  he  went 
on  : 

**  One  should  be  very  careful  what  one  prays  for, 
when  all  alone  in  a  place  like  this — ^because  the  prayer 
might  be  granted.  On  Sundays,  when  the  church  is 
full  of  people  with  conflicting  desires,  the  forces  are 
scattered  ;  but  when  all  alone  here,  one  has  at  one's 
conmiand  a  mighty  engine  of  wUl,   the  cumulative 

f lower  that  multitudes  of  souls  have  left  behind  them, 
t  is  the  variance  of  the  many  wills  that  makes  them 
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impotent.  Why,  fill  this  church,  this  arched  primeval 
forest  of  mifeelmg  stone, — fill  it  with  men  and  women 
moved  bv  one  idea,  one  hope,  one  desire,  and  such  a 
command  would  ao  up  to  the  Arch-Magus  of  the 
universe  as  would  lift  trds  roof  and  send  it  flying  like 
a  handful  of  withered  leaves." 

"  Come  away,"  she  whispered ;  *'  O  Jesse,  come 
away  !     I  cannot  endure  it  any  longer  !" 

They  passed  out  into  the  bright  winter  sunshine,  out 
and  away  from  the  mysterious  place  ;  and  not  until 
they  had  walked  several  blocks  in  the  crisp  air  was  she 
quite  herself  again. 

I  At  the  MetropoUtan  Art  Museum  they  had  luncheon, 
and  spent  the  afternoon  among  the  pictures  and 
statuary.  Jesse  enjoyed  most  the  Greek  casts  and  the 
modem  landscapes.  He  sat  a  long  time  before  the 
pedimental  figures  of  the  Parthenon  ;  he  felt  the  kin- 
ship between  himself  and  these  harmonious  beings,  the 
broken  ideals  of  a  younger  and  purer  age.  Their 
poise,  their  expression  of  controlled  power,  spoke  to 
all  that  was  strongest  in  his  nature. 

*'  Had  I  chosen  to  work  in  matter  instead  of  in 
spirit,  I  would  have  made  such  things  as  these,"  he 
said.  He  seemed  unconscious  of  the  stupendous  claim 
his  words  would  have  imphed  to  any  artist  who  might 
have  heard  them.  And  he  added,  after  a  moment : 
^*  But  I  have  chosen  the  more  difficult  medium  ;  for 
the  spirit  of  man,  responsive  to  impression  as  it  may 
seem,  is  really  far  less  yielding  than  marble." 

The  next  day  they  went  to  several  places,  including 
Riverside  Drive,  the  Battery,  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Prom  the  visitors'  gallery  of  the  Exchange,  Jesse 
looked  down  upon  the  howhng,  tossing  maelstrom, 
whose  every  wave  was  a  human  soul  borne  round  and 
roimd  by  the  irresistible  current  of  greed.  It  was 
nearly  three  o'clock,  the  last  few  minutes  of  an  excited 
day,  and  the  roaring  mass  below  him  seethed  more 
wiidly  with  every  passing  second.    The  noise  was 
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deafening.  Even  in  the  gallery,  conversation  in 
ordinary  tones  was  impossible  ;  and  the  two  visitors 
stood  there  without  speech,  gazing  and  listening,  as 
the  minute-hand  of  the  great  clock  moved  slowly 
toward  the  hour. 

Suddenly  a  gong  sounded  above  the  din  of  human 
voices  ;  then  gradually  the  passionate  roar  of  the  great 
multiple-mouthed  Demon  of  Trade  changed  to  the 
fitful,  rattlinc  murmur  of  individual  tongues  in  con- 
versation. The  raging  atoms  of  the  One — ^the  Demon 
— ^had  rebecome  the  many. 

Though  Jesse's  time  in  the  Exchange  was  brief, 
some  fifteen  minutes  by  the  great  clock,  it  was  enough  : 
hours  would  not  have  given  him  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  it  aU,  nor  deepened  the  impression 
of  its  utter  futility  in  the  ultimate  purposes  of  life. 
Seated  in  the  elevated  train  on  the  way  home,  he  said 
to  his  companion  : 

"  How  much  more  involved  is  their  religious  symbol- 
ism down  there  than  was  that  of  the  wiser  ancients  !" 

"  Behgious  symbolism  ?  I  don't  understand."  And 
Mrs.  Lane  looked  inquiringly  at  Jesse. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  whimsical  smile,  *'  I  have 
read  of  wars  between  ancient  tribes  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  symbol  of  their  god,  painted  on  their 
foreheads,  should  be  painted  up-and-down  or  cross- 
wise. But  these  modem  idolaters  war  with  one  another 
for  the  changing  of  those  figures  which  are  merely  the 
symbol  of  a  symbol.  The  God  of  Wealth,  called  by 
many  names  since  first  the  mind  of  man  conceived  the 
idea  of  owning  things, — ^the  God  of  Wealth  is  symbol- 
ized for  them  by  the  mine,  the  company,  the  railroad. 
But  they  do  not  worship  the  mine,  the  company,  the 
railroad  ;  they  worship  the  symbol  of  these  symbols, 
and  they  seem  to  change  it  every  day,  every  moment. 
At  a  quarter  before  three,  99f  was  the  symbol  of  a 
certain  avatar  of  their  god  ;  at  three  o  clock  they 
changed  the  symbol  to  100,  and  to-morrow  morning 
they  will  change  it  again.  But  however  they  change 
the  symbols,  the  god  remains  the  same  ;  he  is  one  and 
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eternal,  but  he  has  more  than  the  ^  ninety-nine  beauti* 
ful  names  of  Allah.'  Yes,  I  repeat,  their  religious 
symbolism  is  involved.  I  suppose  those  men  whom  I 
saw — and  heard — ^in  the  temple  yonder  may  be  called 
the  priests  of  the  faith.  Their  devotion  is  evidently 
sincere,  though  their  rites  of  worship  are  distressingly 
noisy." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

That  night,  when  Lawrence  came  home  to  dinner,  his 
mother  beckoned  him  into  the  kitchen  and  carefully 
closed  the  door.  She  stopped  to  pour  some  hot  water 
from  the  tea-kettle  into  a  dish  of  vegetables  boiling 
on  the  fire,  then  motioned  her  son  to  a  chair  on  one  side 
of  the  deal  table,  and  sat  down  herself  on  the  other  side. 

"  Well !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Have  you  any  idea  of 
the  sort  of  man  that  is  Uving  with  us  here  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  like  him  ?"  he  asked. 

^'  like  him  ?  I  should  say  I  do  !  But  have  you 
any  idea  what  he  is  ?  Of  course  you  haven't ;  how 
could  you  ?  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  he  is  the 
most  remarkable  human  being  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  meet.  I  never  re€kd  in  any  book  such  things  as  he 
says,  ofiQiand,  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all — and  he 
talking  to  a  stupid  old  woman  like  me  !  Take  my  word 
for  it,  that  young  man  is  going  to  do  something  which 
will  make  the  world  open  its  eyes.  I  don't  know  what, 
and  I  don't  know  how  nor  when  ;  but  you  will  have 
reason  some  day  to  remember  mv  words." 

"'I  am  glad  you  like  him,'  said  Lawrence,  his 
imagination  kindling  at  her  words,  for  the  spark  which 
had  hghted  his  early  youth  had  not  been  altogether 
smothered  bv  his  seven  years'  grind  in  a  business 
office  ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  personality  of 
this  chance-met  stranger  that  tugged  at  his  thoughts 
all  day  long. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  three  were  seated  at 
the  table  in  the  dining-room,  Lawrence  said  : 
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"I  have  a  little  surprise  for  you — ^two  theatre 
tickets  ";  and  he  displayed  the  small  pieces  of  card- 
board. "  The  boss  gave  them  to  me,  so  they  must  be 
good  seats.  His  wife  is  sick,  and  they  couldn't  use 
^em.  You  and  Jesse  can  have  these,  Mother,  and 
I'll  get  another  seat  in  the  balcony,  and  meet  you  at 
the  door  when  the  play  is  over." 

But  Mrs.  Lane  had  promised  to  spend  the  evening 
with  a  friend  who  had  a  new-bom  baby,  so  she  told 
the  two  young  men  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

The  seats  proved  to  be  good  ones,  in  the  fifth  row  of 
the  orchestra,  and  the  play  was  a  classic  which  Jesse 
had  always  desired  to  see.  In  the  middle  of  the  first 
act  he  missed  some  of  the  hnes  through  the  rustling  of 
a  party  of  young  people  that  came  in  late  and  settled 
themselves  in  one  of  the  boxes  on  the  right,  only  a  few 
feet  away  from  him  ;  but  after  the  momentary  dis- 
turbance, he  thought  no  more  about  them. 

When  the  act  was  over  and  the  lights  went  up,  Jesse 
looked  aroimd  him.  It  was  a  brilliant  audience,  the 
first-night  audience  of  a  famous  English  star,  and  the 
house  was  full  of  men  and  women  in  evening  dress  ; 
but  though  Jesse  was  all  unconscious  of  it,  his  vivid, 
singular  appearance  attracted  much  attention.  People 
all  over  the  house  were  whispering  together  aboiit 
him.  Who  was  he  ?  Some  celebrity,  no  doubt,  and 
what  a  wonderful  head  I 

The  roviag  eyes  of  Lawrence  Lane  discovered  the 
interest  that  centred  about  Jesse,  and  a  thrill  of  pride 
lifted  the  narrow  chest  of  the  clerk. 

"I've  been  trying  to  feel  sorry  for  the  sickness  of  my 
employer's  wife  which  was  the  cause  of  our  having 
these  seats,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  really  can't,  you  know. 
I  wonder  how  he  came  to  offer  them  to  me  instead  ot 
to  one  of  his  friends  ;  he  never  did  such  a  thing  before." 
Jesse  smiled.  "  Who  can  say  ? — an  impulse,  a 
wandering  thought,  maybe.  Only  this  morning  I  was 
wishing  that  I  might  see  a  really  great  drama." 

"  I  Uke  the  audience  quite  as  much  as  the  stage," 
said   Lawrence.     "Look,    Jesse,    what   a   handsome 
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woman  that  is  in  the  box  at  the  right,  the  one  in  the 
pale  yellow  dress." 

Jesse  looked.  He  caught  his  breath — ^for  it  was 
Mary  Magnus.  She  sat  within  ten  feet  of  him,  beauti- 
ful and  proud,  as  if  no  shadow  of  pain  had  ever  touched 
hen  Around  her  form  fell  the  soft  folds  of  a  classic 
gown  ;  her  arms  and  shoulders  were  bare  and  unmarred 
by  any  jewel,  but  round  her  black  hair  was  a  Greek 
fiUet  of  diamonds. 

It  was  nearly  five  years  since  that  evening  in  her 
father's  garden,  when  she  had  opened  her  strange 
heart  to  him  and  wept  her  terrible  tears.  It  was  four 
years  that  month  since  he  had  received  her  letter  from 
California,  with  its  wild  and  naked  revelations.  Time 
had  deepened  her  dark  beauty,  had  given  a  surer  poise 
to  the  head,  a  steadier  look  to  the  eyes.  Gazing  at 
her,  there  gradually  grew  in  him  a  consciousness  of 
some  unusual  power  in  this  woman  What  was  it  ? 
.  .  .  Something  more  subtle  than  her  beauty,  more 
potent  than  her  charm.  .  .  .  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon 
nim  ;  it  startled  him,  for  the  idea  was  one  which  he 
could  not  have  shared  with  the  mental  and  ethical 
children  surrounding  him.  He  was  a  fearless  thinker, 
a  man  so  pure  in  heart  that  he  could  look  upon  impurity 
without  shuddermg.  The  power  he  realized  in  Mary 
Magnus  was  her  fearlessness,  her  consistency,  in  daring 
to  put  in  practice  her  own  convictions.  Could  it  be 
that  a  great  sinner  and  a  great  saint  were  made  of  the 
same  material  ?  The  idea  was  new  to  him  ;  but  he 
followed  it  to  the  end,  as  he  was  wont  to  follow  every 
new  idea.  He  told  himself  that  fearlessness,  that 
rarest  quaUty  of  the  soul,  was  a  basic  quality  in  the 
character  of  those  who  could  touch  either  extreme  of 
the  long  ethical  ladder.  What  might  she  not  become, 
this  woman  who  dared  to  be  herself,  if  once  that  self 
were  firmly  rooted  in  the  Spirit  ?  The  idea  made  him 
catch  his  breath.  It  should  be — ^it  must  be.  It  was 
in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  Life ;  for  power  is 
power,  and  needs  but  to  be  wisely  directed. 

At  that  moment  the  orchestra  began  to  play.    After 
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the  first  few  bars  the  mudo  seemed  familiar  to  Jesse  ; 
somewhere  he  had  heard  it  before.  Then  he  remem- 
bered :  this  was  the  music  she  had  played  for  him  that 
night  in  Vergennes  when  the  possibilities  of  tone  were 
firat  revealed  to  him. 

Before  this,  the  woman  in  the  box  had  sat  silent  and 
impassive,  paying  but  slight  attention  to  the  chattering 
group  surrounding  her ;  but  she  now  leaned  slightly 
forward  in  her  chair,  looking  out  at  the  sea  of  faces  in 
the  body  of  the  house  with  searching,  restless  eyes. 
Then  she  saw  Jesse.  All  the  brieht  colour  went  sud- 
denly out  of  her  face ;  her  eyelids  fluttered,  and  she 
put  out  her  hands  as  if  groping  in  darkness.  After  a 
moment  she  rose  unsteadily,  and  turned  toward  the 
back  of  the  box. 

Jesse  saw  a  tall  man  putting  a  cloak  around  her  shoul- 
ders ;  he  saw  the  questioning  looks  in  the  faces  of  the 
other  women  as  they  turned  to  her.  Mary  leaned 
toward  them  and  said  something  ;  then,  followed  by  the 
tall  man,  she  passed  quickly  from  the  box,  down  the 
side-aisle,  and  out  of  the  house,  without  looking  back. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

The  next  morning  Jesse  began  his  work  in  the  great 
Library.  He  explained  to  the  Librarian  that  he 
wanted  to  study  the  history  of  the  world's  chief  re- 
ligions ;  that  he  would  be  in  New  York  only  three 
months,  but  could  read  the  greater  part  of  every  day. 

"  The  time  is  short,"  said  the  Librarian  ;  '*  but  I  will 
help  you  all  I  can.  You  have  read  much  already,  I 
suppose  ?     Where  do  you  want  to  begin  ?" 

I  have  read  only  a  little,  and  I  wlQ  begin  with 
Egypt." 

He  was  directed  to  the  reading-room,  where  he  saw  a 
crowd  of  men,  young  and  old,  well-dressed  and  shabby, 
poring  over  piles  of  books.  Books,  books,  books ! 
The  heart  of  Jesse  beat  hard.    Here  was  the  oppor- 
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tonity  he  had  so  long  needed,  the  privilege  to  examine 
the  records  of  the  world's  life.  He  thought  of  the 
library  of  Herman  Magnus,  in  Vergennes,  which  had 
once  seemed  to  him  so  important.  What  were  those 
few  thousands  of  volumes  compared  with  the  million  in 
this  great  dusky  place  ?  He  would  begin  with  Egypt, 
the  land  of  the  thrice  great  one — Hermes  Trismegistus  ; 
then  he  would  pass  to  India,  the  cradle  of  religions  and 
philosophies ;  then  to  China,  land  of  Lao-tsze,  father 
and  master  of  the  paradox ;  then  down  through  the 
centuries.  Only  throe  months  !  It  seemed  like  a  day 
in  the  building  of  the  pyramids.  But  he  knew  exacUy 
what  he  sought,  and  that  knowledge  would  shorten  the 
labour.  There  was  no  time  for  ornamental  detail ;  no 
embroidery  of  theory  upon  the  fabric  of  the  f€W5t  was 
necessaryhere,— only  the  knowledge  of  howthe  spiritual 
idea  had  taken  concrete  form  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  had  no  need  to  ask  what  the  masters  had 
taught,  but  only  haw  they  had  taught.  The  spiritual 
idea  was  already  his  own ;  a  lifetime  of  reading  would 
not  change  nor  improve  it ;  but  as  he  had  studied  what 
his  father  and  other  carpenters  knew  of  the  science  and 
art  of  building,  so  he  would  now  study  what  history 
knew  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  the  knowledge 
of  God.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  very  reticent 
concerning  his  plans  and  purposes  ;  and  there  was  one 
idea,  one  realization — ^the  greatest  of  all— of  which  he 
never  spoke  to  anyone. 

Jesse  s  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
the  Librarian,  directing  an  attendant  laden  with  many 
books. 

*'  This  will  do  for  a  beginning,"  he  said.  "  Do  you 
read  the  European  languages  % 

"No." 

"  That  is  unfortunate  ;  but  there  is  much  in  English. 
One  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  is  not  here  ;  I  have 
it  in  my  own  private  library  at  home.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  will 
bring  it  down  for  you  to-morrow." 

Jesse's  smile  of  thanks  lighted  the  room,  and  the 
Librarian  warmed  to  him  at  once.    This  man  was  a 
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Boholar  of  unuBual  attainmentB,  quiok  to  observe  and 
to  smile  at  ignorant  presumption,  but  the  most  helpful 
man  in  New  York  to  any  serious  student. 

*'  I  have  some  other  rare  books  which  are  not  in  the 
Library,"  he  added.  "  Perhaps — ^but  you  had  better 
go  through  these  first."  Then  he  went  away  and  left 
the  youne  man  to  his  reading. 

That  aniemoon,  in  passing  through  the  entrance-hall, 
Jesse  again  met  the  Librarian.  A  lot  of  heavy  cases 
were  being  carried  into  the  building — ^more  books,  to  be 
added  to  the  million  already  there. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Jesse,  "  what  a  perfect 
illustration  this  place  is  of  the  interdependence  of  spirit 
and  matter.  The  souls  of  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  their  lives,  their  wrestlings  with  the  unseen, 
the  very  beatings  of  their  hearts,  their  messages  to  us 
who  come  after, — all  and  each  of  them  dependent  on  a 
few  sheets  of  flimsy  paper,  that  a  spark  from  a  lighted 
match  in  the  hand  of  a  child  could  reduce  to  nothmg  in 
a  few  minutes.  And  yet  I  have  read  the  words  of  men 
who  prate  of  matter's  being  an  illusion  ;  have  read  their 
preposterous  statements  printed  on  paper,  a  form  of 
matter  ;  read  them  with  the  aid  of  my  two  eyes,  another 
form  of  matter.  Verily,  a  most  convincing  illusion, 
this  mysterious  matter,  which  they  deny.  According 
to  them,  if  a  man's  head  is  real,  his  feet  must  be  an  illu- 
sion. Outside  the  endless  universe  they  place  their 
changeless  Grod,  and  out  of  endless  change  they  make — 
nothingness,  an  illusion. 

'*  I  am  a  carpenter,"  Jesse  went  on,  "  and  the  spiritu- 
ality of  such  men  seems  to  me  about  as  useful  as  a  ridge- 
pole without  a  roof." 

The  Librarian  went  on  to  his  desk,  stopping  to  say  to 
one  of  his  assistants  :  "  There's  a  young  carpenter  in  the 
reading-room  who  talks  like  a  philosopher,  and  looks 
like — ^well,  I  won't  say  what,  but  just  go  in  and  look  at 
him.    He's  sitting  under  the  clock." 

The  next  mormng,  in  glancing  over  the  newspaper, 
Jesse  saw  in  a  list  of  departing  travellers  for  Europe  the 
name  of  Mary  Magnus.    He  wondered  if  she  had  gone 
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away  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  meeting  him  again. 
Did  she  regret  the  confidence  she  had  given  him  in  her 
strange  letter  four  years  before  ?  Or  (fid  she  regret  the 
acts  which  were  the  basis  of  that  confidence  ?  If  she 
was  afraid  to  meet  his  eyes,  how  little  she  must  realize 
the  gentleness  of  his  judgment ;  how  little  she  must 
realize  the  unalterable  nature  of  his  friendship.  He 
was  sorry  to  learn  that  she  had  gone  away  ;  but  he  said 
to  himself,  "  Mary  will  come  to  me  some  day  of  her  own 
accord,  whatever  her  motive,  whatever  her  feeling. 
The  fearless  soul  which  could  send  me  such  a  letter  wul 
serve  of  its  own  choice  the  fearless  faith  I  have  to  give 
to  the  world." 

A  few  evenings  later  a  strange  thing  happened.  Jesse 
was  passing  tmrough  Washington  Square  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  a  young  woman  spoke  to  him.  A  loaded 
wagcon  was  passing  by  at  the  moment,  and  he  did  not 
oa^  her  words. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  courteously. 

She  repeated  her  remark. 

"  I  do  not  understand " 

As  he  stood  under  the  electric  street-lamp  he  removed 
his  hat,  and  the  white  light,  falling  straight  down,  was 
like  a  nimbus  of  glory  around  his  ineffably  beautiful 
head.  The  girl's  eyes  widened  and  stared.;  her  face 
turned  so  pale  that  the  dashes  of  rouge  on  her  cheeks 
were  like  two  blood  spots  ;  then  suddenly  she  gave  a 
wild  scream,  and,  turning,  fled  away  into  the  night. 

Her  life  was  changed  from  that  hour.  "  I  have  had  a 
vision,"  was  the  only  explanation  she  would  give  to  her 
mocking  and  incredulous  companions,  and  their  ribald 
laughter  had  no  effect  on  her.  The  next  day  she  went 
to  work  as  a  waitress  in  a  cheap  restaurant ;  and  when- 
ever in  future  she  was  not  able  to  earn  her  bread,  she 
went  without  it.     But  all  this  Jesse  never  knew. 

One  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  February  Mrs. 
Lane  went  to  spend  the  night  with  a  friend  in  Brooklyn, 
leaving  her  son  and  Jesse  alone  together.  They  ate  the 
dinner,  cold  but  plentiful,  which  the  mother  had  left  on 
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the  table  for  them ;  then  Jeese  proposed  a  walk  in  the 
fresh  night  air.  He  had  noticed  that  Lawrenoe  was 
pale  that  evening,  and  thought  that  a  brisk  half-hour  of 
exercise  would  bring  the  heiuthy  colour  back  to  his  face. 

"'  I've  been  working  harder  than  usual,"  Lawrence 
said,  as  they  walked  up  the  avenue.  "  My  head  is 
heavy,  and  there's  a  buzzing  in  my  ears.  Sister  Martha 
says  tiiat  I  stay  in  the  house  too  much ;  but  then, 
Martha's  always  troubling  herself  about  something  or 
other.  She's  so  different  from  Mary,  who  seems  to  care 
for  nothing  but  reading  and  dreaming.  I  think  you'd 
like  Mary.  Yes,  and  you'd  like  Martha,  too.  They're 
both  good  girls  ;  but  Mary  suits  me  better,  because  she 
lets  me  alone,  and  Martlia  doesn't." 

When  they  reached  home  Lawrence  flung  himself 
down  on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Jesse  sat  in 
a  chair  beside  him.  A  real  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  these  two  young  men,  so  different  in  every 
way.  The  volatile  nature  of  Lawrence, — one  day  ner- 
vous to  the  point  of  irritability,  the  next  day  listless  to 
the  point  of  inertia, — ^found  in  the  sweet,  poised  nature 
of  Jesse  a  strength  whereon  it  joyed  to  lean.  He  had 
always  been  rather  solitary  in  his  ways,  having  few 
companions  and  no  intimates,  seeming  to  prefer  his  own 
lonely  and  aimless  musings  to  the  vulvar  or  insipid 
pleasures  dear  to  his  fellow-clerks.  Mrs.  Lane  had  said 
one  day  to  Jesse  that  he  was  the  only  intimate  friend 
her  son  had  ever  made. 

Lying  on  the  lounge  that  evening,  idly  smoking  his 
cigarette,  Lawrence  confided  to  Jesse  his  plans  for  the 
future.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  limited  spaces  of 
a  small  city  flat,  with  one-quarter  of  his  salary  going  out 
each  month  for  rent ;  he  longed  for  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  semi-country,  where  he  could  have  a  little  house 
and  garden  of  his  own.  Every  year  he  was  laying 
aside  a  small  amount  of  money,  and  when  he  should 
have  enough  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground  and  build  a  house, 
the  venture  was  to  be  made. 

"I've  already  chosen  the  neighbourhood,"  he  said, 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  Jesse  had  ever  seen  him 
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show  before.  '*  You  have  never  been  across  the  Fort 
Lee  Ferry  and  along  the  top  of  the  Palisades ;  but 
that  is  the  place  I  mean  to  live  m,  some  day.  It's 
near  enough  to  the  city  for  me  to  reach  the  office  in 
a  reasonable  time  ;  it's  far  away  enough  to  be  beyond 
the  noise,  the  dust,  and  the  tiresome  brick  and  granite, 
and  to  have  green  trees  and  grass — ^long  grass  that  a 
fellow  can  tangle  his  feet  in." 

Jesse  smiled  in  loving  sympathy.  ''  I  hope  you  may 
have  the  home  you  desire,"  he  said,  "  and  have  it  soon. 
One  green  tree  with  a  bird's  nest  in  it  is  more  of  a  home 
than  a  palace  full  of  princes." 

Then  Jesse  rose  and  went  into  the  bedroom  to  get  a 
book  of  nature  poems  ;  there  was  a  lyric  in  it  which 
he  wished  to  read  to  Lawrence. 

Returning  to  the  sitting-room,  he  was  startled  to 
see  his  friend  lying  apparentlv  unconscious,  with  half- 
open  glassy  eyes  and  ash-coloured  face.  Save  for  a 
drawn,  anxious  expression,  his  countenance  was  that 
of  the  dead.  Jesse  took  his  hand  ;  it  lay  cold  and  flaccid 
in  his  grasp.  Could  this  be  death  ?  What  sudden 
change  had  passed  over  this  man,  a  moment  ago  in 
perfect  health,  that  he  should  wear  the  mask  of  the 
grave  ?  Bewildered  by  the  unexpected  visitation, 
Jessie  stood  over  him,  But  sometMng,  a  subtle  per- 
ception he  could  not  have  analyzed,  made  him  feel  that 
this  semblance  of  death  was  only  a  semblance,  and 
gave  him  the  will  to  end  the  ghastly  stillness. 

Firmly  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
unconscious  man. 

"Lawrence,"  he  said,  in  a  commanding  voice, 
"Lawrence." 

The  body  stirred,  the  eyes  opened  wider,  the  lips 
contracted,  and  the  light  of  consciousness  came 
suddenly  back  to  the  grey  face. 

:  **  Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  what  is  the  matter  1"  Lawrence 
stammered.     "  Did  you  speak  to  me  ?" 

Jesse  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down  beside  him, 
taking  one  of  the  listless  hands  between  his  own  and 
rubbing  it. 
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"  Ton  are  all  right  again  now,"  he  said,  convincingly. 
^*  No,  do  not  close  your  eyes ;  keep  them  open,  and 
look  at  me." 

''It  seems  so  strange,"  the  other  murmured,  half 
absently.  "  I  thought  .  .  .  why  are  you  rubbing  my 
hands  ?" 

"  You  may  sit  up  now,"  said  Jesse,  and  Lawrence 
sat  up. 

''  I  am  going  to  ^t  you  a  glass  of  water.  Do  not 
lie  down — ^no,  I  forbid  you." 

Lawrence  drank  the  water,  then  Jesse  made  him  rise 
and  walk  about  the  room.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
this  exercise  he  let  him  sit  down  asain. 

"  Now,  Lawrence,"  Jesse  said,  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened after  I  left  the  room  the  first  time." 

"  Why  .  .  .  what  were  we  talking  about  ?" 

''The  home  on  the  Palisades  which  you  hope  to 
have  some  day." 

"  Oh  yes  !  And  you  said  something  about  a  green 
tree  with  a  bird's  nest  in  it.  I  must  have  been  thinking 
of  the  bird's  nest,  and  then  ...  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
anvthing." 

'  Yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Jesse  ;  then,  perceiving 
that  his  friend  was  now  in  a  normal  state,  he  told  him 
the  whole  story. 

"That's  very  strange,"  the  young  man  muttered, 
"  very  strange.    I'm  sure  I  never  had  an  attack  like 
that  before.    And — oh,  Jesse  ! — I'm  so  glad  Mother' 
wasn't  here  I    Now  promise  me  that  you  won't  tell 
Mother,  nor  anybody  else." 

And  Jesse  promised.  But  from  that  night  he  kept 
his  friend  in  the  open  air  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
leisure  time  ;  and  often,  on  Sundays,  took  him  away 
from  the  city,  down  by  the  winter  sea.  Though 
neither  of  them  ever  referred  to  the  strange  cataleptic 
seizure,  Lawrence  understood  that  Jesse  was  acting 
the  part^of^^a  wise  physician,  and  yielded  to  him 
accordingly. ' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

DuHiNO  the  remainder  of  Jesse's  stay  in  New  York, 
his  days  were  mostly  spent  in  the  Library.  He  read 
not  only  the  history  of  religions,  but  the  history  of 
nations,  and  their  poetry.  The  ease  and  quio^ess 
with  which  he  mastered  the  contents  of  any  book 
were  a  source  of  wonder  to  his  friend  the  Librarian. 
Given  a  capacious  memory  and  an  ardent,  selective 
interest  in  the  story  of  the  world,  one  may  learn  much 
in  even  so  short  a  time  as  three  months,  especially 
when  one  has  constantly  beside  one  a  man  who  knows 

Eractically  everything,  and  such  a  man  was  that 
ibrarian.  But  never  a  word  did  Jesse  speak  to  him 
of  the  great  plan  which  dominated  all  his  studies  ; 
no  proof  of  his  natural  healing  power  did  he  vouch- 
safe to  anyone  in  New  York,  except  Lawrence  Lane. 
With  unerring  instinct  for  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
events,  he  knew  that  the  time  for  these  things  was  not 
yet  come.  This  was  his  receptive  period,  the  period 
of  gestation  for  his  destined  work  ;  the  birth-time  would 
be  several  years  away.  Not  yet  were  his  powers 
developed  to  the  full.  Many  times  still  must  the  circling 
seasons,  passing  round  the  globe,  mellow  his  soul  with 
toil  and  silence  and  meditation.  At  that  early  stage 
of  his  progress,  had  he  hinted  to  anyone  of  the  dizzy 
moimtaJn  peak  that  was  the  goal  of  his  daring,  whose 
faith  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  speed  him  on 
the  way  ?  Who  would  not  have  retarded  him  by  the 
drag  of  pardonable  doubt  ?  *'  To  know,  to  dare,  to 
act,  and  to  be  silent  "  :  this  was  the  discipline  which 
should  perfect  his  destiny. 

And  not  only  did  he  study  books  ;  he  studied  men 
also,  going  alone  into  the  poorest  and  most  dangerous 
quarters  of  the  city,  inviting  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  misery  and  injustice  had  robbed  of  confidence 
in  all,  even  God.  To  the  knowledge  of  beauty  and  joy 
he  added  the  knowledge  of  wretchedness,  without 
which  no  man  may  aspire  to  master- wisdom. 

10 
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True  to  his  promise,  Jesse  sent  for  his  mother  to 
meet  him  in  New  York  for  the  last  week  of  his  sojourn. 

Mary  Bethel,  following  the  minute  directions  given 
in  his  letter,  passed  with  trembling  heart  along  the 
crowded  platform  of  the  station,  through  the  gates, 
and  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  her  waiting  son. 
The  three  long  months  of  his  absence  had  been  shortened 
for  her  by  visions  of  this  hour ;  for  now  was  to  come 
the  realizifttion  of  her  years  of  longing  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  the  great  outer  world. 

"  You'U  give  your  mother  every  hour  of  these  seven 
days,  won't  you,  my  son  ?"  she  pleaded,  as  they 
passed  along  the  noisy  street  toward  the  train  which 
was  to  take  them  to  Mrs.  Lane's. 

"  Yes,  Mother,  every  hour." 

"  And  shall  I  see  all  the  great  things  you  have 
written  me  about,  and  aU  the  things  in  the  New  York 
book  you  sent  me  ?" 

'*  ML  these  and  more,  dear  heart." 

**  I  wish  your  father  could  have  lived  to  see  you  a 
grown  man,  taking  your  mother  on  journeys  to  the 
city,  and  making  friends  for  her  among  strange  people. 
How  proud  he  would  be  !  Is  this  Mrs.  Lane  a  haughty 
woman  ?  Will  she  think  me  countrified  and  awk- 
ward ?" 

Jesse  smiled  down  at  her. 

''  Why,  Mother,  she  is  as  simple  and  unassuming  as 
you  are,  and  not  nearly  so  good-looking.  There, 
you're  smiling  now,  and  I  like  to  see  it ;  your  smile 
is  Uke  sunhght  on  a  bed  of  pansies." 

"  You  say  such  lovely  things,  Jesse  !  I'm  always 
wondering  how  a  simple  woman  like  me  could  ever 
have  been  the  mother  of  a  man  like  you." 

"  Why,  it's  because  you  are  simple  and  like  a  child 
that  you  could  be  my  mother.  An  artificial  and 
worldlv  woman  would  never  have  a  son  like  me." 

"  I  fear  I  don't  know  much  about  the  world." 

"  So  much  the  better,  Mother." 

As  they  climbed  the  stairs  of  the  elevated  railway 
Mary  Bethel  clung  to  Jesse's  arm.    It  was  six  o'clock 
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in  the  evening,  and  the  stairs  and  platforms  were 
crowded  with  people. 

"  Here  everybody  seems  to  wear  their  best  clothes  all 
the  time,"  she  whispered  to  him,  as  they  stood  waiting 
for  the  down-train. 

"  You  look  veiy  nice  yourself.  Mother.  That  must 
be  a  new  dress,  for  I  don't  remember  having  seen  it 
before,  and  your  hat  is  becoming ;  those  blue  flowers 
make  you  look  young.  I  showed  Mrs.  Lane  your 
picture  the  other  day,  and  she  said  your  face  was  like 
the  face  in  a  famous  painting.  She  is  pleased  that  you 
are  coming  to  visit  her." 

So  with  sweet  and  graceful  words  Jesse  put  his 
mother  entirely  at  her  ease.  With  his  sure  intuition 
of  the  human  heart,  he  had  observed  that  when  men 
and  women  are  shyly  pleased  with  themselves,  others 
are  almost  certain  to  be  pleased  with  them,  and  they 
to  be  pleased  with  others.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  httle  house  near  Washington  Square,  Mary  Bethel 
felt  that  she  was  going  to  an  old  friend  whom  she  had 
known  for  a  lifetime.  And  Mrs.  Lane's  enthusiastic 
welcome  confirmed  the  impression.  Jesse's  friend 
received  his  mother  with  a  sisterly  kiss  on  the  cheek, 
and  gave  her  own  room  to  her,  taking  the  smaller  one 
osuaUy  occupied  by  Lawrence,  who  was  to  sleep  for  a 
week  on  the  couch  in  the  sitting-room. 

Jesse  was  even  more  lovable  than  usual  that  even- 
ing, his  smile,  his  wit,  his  affectionate  glance,  playing 
from  one  to  another  of  his  charmed  companions.  The 
two  middle-aged  women  and  the  young  man  hung  upon 
his  words,  and  seemed  in  spirit  to  be  hanging  about  his 
neck.  Mary  Bethel  realized  the  change,  the  growth  in 
power  and  dignity,  which  had  expanded  the  personality 
of  her  son  in  these  three  months  of  their  separation. 
The  growth  had  been  continual  for  years ;  but  being 
with  him  every  day,  she  had  not  realized  it.  Now,  when 
she  saw  it,  she  was  pleased,  a  little  awed,  and  tremu- 
lously happy. 

"  There  will  be  two  lonely  people  in  this  house  when 
jour  son  leaves  us,"  Mrs.  Lane  said  to  Mary  Bethel, 

10—2 
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as  the  four  sat  around  the  dinner-table.  '*  He  has 
been  to  us  like  a  visitor  from  another  planet." 

Mary  smiled.  ^'  That  is  what  I  used  to  tell  my  hus- 
band about  him  when  he  was  a  baby." 

Jesse  sat  between  the  two  women,  and  he  laid  an  arm 
tenderly  about  the  shoulders  of  each. 

"  I  am  happy  that  you  two  love  each  other,  because 
you  both  love  me,"  he  said.  "  Love  is  a  limitless 
ocean ;  the  heart-cups  of  all  humanity  may  be  filled 
to  overflowing  with  its  waters,  without  lowering  its 
tides  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth ;  the  more  you 
take  from  it,  the  more  returns  to  it  again.  Is  that  not 
so,  Lawrence  ?" 

''  According  to  mathematics,"  Lawrence  began  ;  but 
his  mother  shook  her  finger  at  him. 

'^  Jesse  knows  the  higher  mathematics  of  the  soul, 
which  makes  your  accurate  figuring  seem  only  half 
true,  after  all." 

Lawrence  smiled  across  the  table  at  Jesse.  He  could 
no  more  have  been  jealous  of  his  mother's  love  for  this 
great  friend  than  he  could  have  begrudged  her  praises 
of  the  morning  sun  that  lighted  her  chamber.  Even 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  Jesse  inspired  an 
unquestioning  devotion  in  those  whom  he  gathered  to 
his  heart.  tJecdous  among  themselves  they  might  be 
of  the  love  which  he  gave  to  each  and  all  of  them ; 
but  jealous  of  the  love  which  he  inspired — never.  A 
slight  superiority  in  a  fellow-being  may  arouse  resent- 
ment ;  a  great  superiority  may  be  accepted  like  a  fact 
in  nature,  a  moimtain,  a  cataract,  or  a  star. 

'*  I  will  go  even  farther  in  the  higher  mathematics 
of  love,"  said  Jesse,  smiling  back  at  Lawrence  :  ''  the 
more  love  we  give  away,  the  more  we  have  to  keep  ; 
the  more  we  scatter  our  love  among  a  myriad  dear 
ones,  the  more  concentrated  is  our  love." 

"  If  Jesse  should  teU  my  mother  that  the  sun  moved 
roimd  the  earth,"  laughed  Lawrence,  '*  she  would  dis- 
pute aU  the  astronomers  on  the  strength  of  his  bare 
assertion." 

"  And  the  statement  would  be  relatively  true,"  Jesse 
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insisted.  "  A  relative  truth  depends  upon  the  angle 
from  which  we  view  a  fact.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  earth,  the  sun  moves ;  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
solar  system,  it  does  not.  I  had  not  gone  far  in  my 
observations  of  the  universe  before  I  discovered  that 
everything  has  two  sides ;  that  a  fact  may  be  true  to 
itself  and  seemingly  false  in  relation  to  something  else  ; 
that  a  thing,  in  effect,  is  both  what  it  is  to  itself  and 
what  it  appears  to  be  to  others — to  each  and  all  of  the 
others.  For  instance :  To  you  who  love  me,  I  am  one 
who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  knowledge ;  to  my 
friend  the  learned  Librarian,  I  am  a  yoimg  working- 
man  from  the  oountiy,  with  the  habit  of  silence  and 
a  taste  for  books.  Now  each  of  these  minor  truths  is 
a  part  of  the  great  truth  of  Jesse  Bethel." 

"  And  what  is  that  great  truth  about  you  1"  urged 
his  mother.     "  Tell  us,  Jesse." 

His  eyes  deepened  until  they  seemed  like  wells  of 
fathomless  blue  water  reflecting  the  fire  of  an  invisible 
sun.  }^ 

"  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  love  me  and  that  I  love 
you  ?"  he  asked.  '*  Trust  me  a  little  longer  to  keep  in 
silence  the  whole  truth  about  myself." 

They  gazed  at  him  in  bewilderment.  Never  before 
had  he  spoken  directly  to  anyone  of  a  guarded  secret 
that  he  might  not  share.  With  the  intuition  of  love 
they  recognized  that  the  seed  of  some  stupendous 
thing  was  germinating  in  their  presence.  They  were 
all  suddenly  silent ;  an  uneasy  seriousness,  like  a  pre- 
monition, made  them  turn  and  furtively  question  each 
other  with  their  eyes.  For  a  moment  Jesse  seemed  lost 
in  thought ;  then,  glancing  up,  and  seeing  the  look  on 
their  faces,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  isolation  of  one 
who  inspires  a  respect  that  merges  into  awe.  He  shud- 
dered slightly.  Oh  !  not  yet  had  he  to  bear  the  burden 
of  his  unique  destiny — ^not  yet !  j 

He  clapped  his  hands  together,  as  if  to  break  the 
spell  that  lay  upon  him.  He  laughed  lightly,  and 
rising  from  the  table,  began  to  gather  the  dishes  near 
him  into  a  neat  pile. 
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"  Let  OS  be  children  together  for  this  evening,"  he 
said,  '"  and  we  will  begin  by  helping  Mrs.  Lane  to  dear 
away  the  dinner-thi^p.  Lawrence,  you  and  I  will 
carry  the  dishes  into  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Lane  shaU  wash 
them  and  Mother  wipe  them,  and  you  and  I  will  put 
them  back  into  the  cupboajrd." 

With  the  sound  of  laughter  and  the  clatter  of  plates 
the  merry  work  went  on.  Then  Jesse  proposed  that 
they  should  all  take  a  walk  up  Broadway,  that  his 
mother  might  see  the  brilliant  lights  and  the  crowds  of 
gaihr-dressed  people. 

lliey  went  into  a  confectioner's  place  and  ate  ice- 
cream ;  they  joined  the  crowd  in  a  theatre  lobby  ;  they 
examined  the  giant  presses  through  the  windows  of  a 
great  newspaper  buiMii^ ;  they  looked  into  the  shop- 
windows  ;  they  had  coffee  in  a  blue-and-white  tiled 
restaurant,  and  then  rode  home  in  a  surface-car  at 
half -past  ten,  tired  and  happy.  In  amusing  his  mother 
Jesse  was  able  to  forget,  tor  the  time  being,  the  weight 
of  his  great  secret. 

For  a  week  he  gave  almost  every  hour  to  her  who 
had  given  so  many  hours  to  him.  Mary  Bethel  saw 
as  much  of  New  York  as  a  woman  of  moderate  means 
can  see  in  seven  days.  She,  too,  like  Mrs.  Lane  on  the 
first  day  of  her  sight-seeing  with  Jesse,  observed  the 
looks  of  wondering  admiration  that  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  His  presence  was,  in  a  way,  a 
protection  to  her  shyness ;  he  was  so  interesting  that 
no  one  looked  beyond  him  to  her. 

''  It  makes  no  difference  what  we  wear,"  said  Mrs. 
Lane  to  her  one  day  as  they  were  putting  on  their  hats 
for  a  visit  to  the  Park.  "  We  are  like  two  inconspicuous 
blades  of  grass  which  grow  beside  a  rose-bush.'  And 
the  heart  of  Jesse's  mother  swelled  with  loving  pride. 

At  last  the  hour  of  farewell  came.  On  a  fresh,  sunny 
morning  in  early  April,  Mrs.  Lane  went  with  them  to 
the  station,  and  her  gentle  blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
all  the  way  from  Washington  Square  to  Forty-second 
Street. 
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"  Oh  !  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?"  she  whispered, 
as  she  olnng  to  Jesse's  hana  at  the  foot  of  the  car-steps. 

"  Have  you  not  promised  to  visit  us  in  the  summer  of 
next  year  V^  he  smiled  at  her.  "  And  don't  you  mean 
to  keep  your  promise  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but,  somehow Oh,  it  is  so  hard  to 

let  you  go  !"  And  she  put  her  motherly  arms  about 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  with  a  sobbing  good-bye. 

When  the  train  had  started,  Jesse  turned  to  his 
mother  :  "  I  could  not  give  a  reason  for  the  impression  ; 
but  I  also  feel  that  Mrs.  Lane  and  I  will  never  meet 
again." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  going  to  die  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell."  But  he  did  not  say  that  such  was 
not  his  impression. 

Mary  was  silent  for  some  time.  Then  she  put  out 
her  hand  and  touched  Jesse. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  think  me  nervous  or  fanciful," 
she  ventured.  ''  Maybe  I  am  both  ;  but  through  all 
my  pleasure  in  this  great  city  has  run  a  feeling  of  dread, 
of  dread  for  you.  Something — I  don't  know  what,  but 
some  great  awful  thing — ^has  been  hovering  over  me 
all  the  while.  I  have  wakened  three  times  with  a 
terrible  dream — that  I  had  lost  you  for  ever  among 
those  crowds.  Once  I  got  up  at  dawn  and  went  into 
your  room  to  make  sure  that  you  were  really  there,  the 
dream  was  so  vivid." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  answered. 

"Then  promise  me,  Jesse,  that  you  will  never  go 
down  there  again  I" 

"  I  cannot  promise  you  that,  Mother." 

"  But  why  ?  What  is  New  York  to  you  ?  It  is 
not  your  home  ;  you  do  not  belong  there." 

"A  part  of  my  life  belongs  there,  is  inevitably 
there." 

"  I  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  Oh,  Jesse,  you  frighten 
me  !     Why  are  your  eyes  so  strange  ?" 

He  stroked  the  faithful  hand  which  lay  on  his  arm. 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  one  should  not  be 
a  coward  and  run  away  from  one's  destiny  ?" 
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'^  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  destiny !  I 
only  know  that  I  dread  the  thought  of  your  going 
again  to  that  terrible  city.  Suppose  some  awful  thing 
should  happen  to  you  there  ?" 

"  Well,  suppose  it  should,  Uttle  Mother.  The  price 
of  the  song  is  the  singer, ^^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Afteb  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lane,  in  the  following  summer, 
Lawrence  brought  his  two  sisters  to  Myra  for  a  fort- 
night's visit  to  Mary  Bethel  and  Jesse. 

The  two  girls  were  very  unlike.  Martha,  the  elder 
by  two  or  t^'ee  years,  was  a  staid  and  almost  matronly 
young  woman,  and  in  her  mourning  garments  appeared 
older  than  she  really  was.  Her  c^ns:  hair  was  parted 
and  worn  in  waveless  bands  on  each  side  of  her  face, 
and  her  steady  grey  eyes  regarded  the  world  as  if  it 
were  an  inexperienced  child  which  it  was  her  duty  to 
approve,  or  reprimand,  or  otherwise  guide  in  the  way 
it  should  go. 

Mary  Lane  was  slighter  and  fairer  than  her  sister, 
and  her  yellow-brown  hair  curled  softly  over  a  forehead 
which  concealed  more  intellect  than  practical  judgment. 
She  regarded  herself — ^not  the  world — as  the  inex- 
perienced child,  and  she  went  to  wise  and  beautiful 
books  for  instruction  to  an  extent  which  called  forth 
the  constant  warnings  of  Martha  that  she  would  spoil 
her  eyes.  When  Mary  was  extremely  rebeUious, 
for  her,  she  would  gently  reply,  "  To  what  better  pur- 
pose could  I  use  my  eyes  ?" 

Mary  had  not  been  more  than  five  minutes  under  the 
same  roof  with  Jesse  Bethel  before  she  perceived  that 
here  at  last  was  the  fellow  dreamer  for  whom  her 
loneliness  had  alwajrs  been  yearning. 

**You  also  love  books,  don't  you?"  she  shyly 
observed,  on  the  morning  of  her  arrival,  glancing 
longingly  at  Jesse 's^^weU-filled  shelves. 
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"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  except  my  fellow  beings." 

"  And  you  really  love  your  fellow  beings  ?" 

"  Deeply.     Don't  you  ?" 
.    " Y-yes,"  she  hesitated,  "when  they  don't  weary  me." 

"  The  books  you  enjoy  were  all  written  by  your 
fellow  beings,"  Jesse  answered  her. 

"  Oh !"  and  her  blue  eyes  opened  wide.  "  But 
IVe  never  known  any  of  thai  sort  of  people." 

"Then  rejoice,  Uttle  sister,  for  you  have  met  one 
of  that  sort  now/'  declared  Lawrence,  who  was  also 
in  the  room.  "  Jesse  talks  in  the  way  those  authors 
of  yours  write,  only  better.  I'd  rather  listen  to  him 
thim  read  Epictetus." 

Mary  made  no  answer,  and  Jesse  could  not.  The 
time  hieMl  not  yet  come  when  he  had  so  far  sacrificed 
himself  that  he  cotdd  exalt  himself,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  principles  he  taught.  The  price  of  that  privilege 
he  was  not  yet  rich  enough  to  pay.  So  he  was  modestly 
silent  when  admiring  friends  compared  him  to  the  great 
ones  of  the  past  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  spiritual 
kindred. 

During  this  visit  Lawrence  told  Jesse  that  he  had 
selected  the  site  for  his  future  suburban  home,  had 
bought  the  land,  and  was  gradually  paying  for  it.  An 
uncle  of  his  had  joined  in  the  venture,  and  when  the 
lot  was  paid  for  they  were  going  to  build  a  house. 

"  Shall  you  have  a  tree  with  a  bird's  nest  in  it  ?" 
Jesse  asked. 

Lawrence  started  at  the  veiled  reference  to  his 
cataleptic  seizure  of  the  year  before.  "  Oh,  Jesse  I 
You  won't  say  anything  to  either  of  the  girls  about 
that,  will  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,  without  your  assent.  Have  you 
had  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  ?" 

"  No.  But  if  I  ever  should,  I  pray  God  you  may 
be  there  to  bring  me  out  of  it !  I  often  wake  in  the 
night  shivering  with  fear." 

"  I  add  my  prayer  to  yours,"  Jesse  declared  fervently, 
his  eyes  deepening  and  darkening  with  the  force  of  his 
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feeling.  "  But  do  not  think  about  it,  Lawrenoe,  and 
do  not  permit  jrourself  to  shiver  with  fear  at  the 
thought.  The  thing  we  fear  is  a  tyrant  possessing 
our  souls,  and  if  we  fear  it  hard  enough  we  draw  it 
toward  us  through  the  power  of  attraction  by  opposites. 
Still,  I  think  you  should  tell  your  sisters,  as  a  precaution 
against 

"  Oh  no  !"  cried  Lawrence.  "  Martha  would  make 
my  life  a  burden  to  me  by  her  ceaseless  admonitions, 
and  the  knowledge  would  make  Mary  unhappy." 

"  The  right  of  decision  is  unquestionably  yours," 
Jesse  returned  ;  "  my  duty — ^my  privilege,  even — ^is 
limited  to  the  offering  of  counsel." 

One  €iftemoon  when  Martha  went  upstairs  to  the 
room  the  two  girls  occupied  together,  she  found  her 
sister  in  tears.  Going  to  tne  bed  where  Mary  was  lying, 
face  downward,  she  placed  her  motherly  hand  on  the 
girl's  forehead.  Mary  was  gentle  and  subdued,  even 
in  weeping  ;  to  have  torn  her  sister's  heart  by  distressing 
sobs  would  have  seemed  to  her  imkind.  But  Martha 
felt,  by  the  quivering  of  the  slight  form  on  the  bed, 
that  whatever  emotion  Mary  might  be  struggling  with, 
it  was  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  her 
quiet,  book-filled  life. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Martha  sympathetic- 
ally, for  she  deeply  loved  her  dreanly  sister. 

**I  don't  faiow,"  was  Marv's  answer,  though  her 
tears  trickled  afresh  over  Martha's  hand. 

*'  You  can't  possibly  be  crying  about  nothing.  Why 
do  you  tremble  so  ?" 

'^I  don't  know." 

Martha  pressed  a  soft  kiss  on  the  girl's  cheek,  and 
went  downstairs  to  consult  with  Mary  Bethel. 

**  I  never  knew  my  sister  to  act  like  this  before," 
she  said,  after  telling  the  older  woman  all  she  knew 
about  the  matter.  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  is 
going  to  have  an  illness  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  the  mother  of  Jesse. 

"  Then  why  does  she  quiver  so  ?  and  why  does  even 
my  touch  seem  to  hurt  her  ?    I  have  never  understood 
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my  sister,  though  she  is  dearer  to  me  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  ;  that  is  why  I  have  come  to  you  now. 
Did  you  ever  cry  like  that  when  you  were  a  girl  ?  I'm 
sure  I  never  did. ' '  And  the  usually  stolid  Martha  rocked 
rapidly  backward  and  forward  in  her  Uttle  wicker  chair. 

Mary  Bethel,  who  was  sitting  opposite,  slowly 
threaded  a  needle  and  sewed  several  stitches  in  the 
cambric  garment  she  was  making  for  her  eldest  son 
before  answering  her  puzzled  guest.     Finally  she  said  : 

""  I  don't  think  you  can  help  the  girl  any  by  making 
yourself  unhappy  about  her.  A  long  time  ago — it 
seems  to  me  now  a  very  long  time  ago — I  was  myself 
much  Uke  this  other  Mary.  She  reminds  me  of  my 
own  youth  continually.  And  there  was  a  season  in 
my  life,  when  I  was  about  her  age,  that  I  used  to  cry 
mjTself  to  sleep  every  night.  And  all  day  long,  as  I 
went  about  my  duties,  the  tears  were  waiting  for  the 
night  behind  my  eyes.  But  no  one  ever  knew  anything 
about  it.  A  few  years  later  I  married,  and  my  husband 
always  told  me  that  I  was  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
I  am  sure  I  have  been  happy — ^yes,  happier  than  any 
other  woman  I  know.  So,  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't 
trouble  about  my  sister,  and,  above  all,  I  wouldn't 
tell  anyone  else  that  I  had  found  her  crying  ;  for  she 
would  not  want  them  to  know." 

"  Probably  you  are  rieht,"  Martha  reluctantly 
admitted  ;  ''  but  still  I  don  t  understand." 

Then  she  rose  quickly  and  went  out  into  the  yard,  to 
warn  Lawrence  that  he  would  catch  cold  if  he  sat  on 
the  wet  grass,  for  it  had  been  raining. 

When  she  was  gone,  Mary  J^thel's  hands  lay 
motionless  in  her  lap,  against  the  soft  garment  she  was 
making,  and  her  glance  turned  to  the  open  window — 
turned  to  the  place,  a  short  distance  away,  where  Jesse 
was  standing  bareheaded  beneath  a  tree,  talking  to 
Lawrence  and  Martha,  his  face  alight  with  the  beauty 
of  some  flaming  thought. 

The  mother  knew  why  the  girl  upstairs  had  stolen 
away  to  weep  alone  ;  but  she  would  not  betray  her 
secret  to  the  unimaginative  sister,  and  she  had  wisely 
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provided  against  Martha's  inadvertently  betraying  it 
by  making  a  matter  of  household  curiosity  the  mystery 
of  Mary's  tears. 

Soon  the  three  who  had  been  talking  in  the  yard 
came  together  through  the  doorway  of  the  room  where 
the  mother  sat.  Jesse  was  between  the  brother  and 
sister,  a  fraternal  arm  thrown  lightly  about  the 
shoulders  of  each. 

**  Does  anyone  know  where  Mary  is  ?"  he  asked.  **  I 
haven't  seen  her  for  an  hoiu*." 

"  Mary  is  lying  down,"  replied  Martha.  "  She 
often  takes  a  nap  in  the  afternoon." 

A  few  days  later  came  the  end  of  Lawrence's  vaca- 
tion, and  he  and  his  sisters  returned  to  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Foe  five  years  longer  Jesse  lived  quietly,  and  meditated 
and  worked  at  his  trade  as  carpenter  in  Myra.  He 
saved  some  money,  and  began  building  independently, 
thus  winning  for  himself  abundant  leisure  for  study, 
and  some  degree  of  material  prosperity.  Those  five 
years  were  the  period  of  his  greatest  growth,  in  mind, 
in  faith,  in  consciousness  of  power.  His  very  presence 
seemed  to  radiate  light  as  he  passed  along  the  streets 
of  the  little  village  of  his  adoption.  None  guessed  the 
secret  of  his  innuence,  but  everybody  felt  it.  The 
beautiful  man  who  dwelt  so  silently  among  them  was 
ever  in  the  thoughts  of  these  people  ;  without  knowing 
why,  they  found  their  minds  reverting  to  him  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  The  young  women  and  maidens 
dreamed  about  him  and  grew  pensive  at  the  mention 
of  his  name  ;  the  old  women  and  the  mothers  of  little 
children  whom  he  loved  were  open  in  thfeir  enthusiasm 
for  him  ;  the  young  men  came  to  him  for  advice  and 
sometimes  for  assistance  ;  the  old  men  counselled  with 
him  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  So  those  five 
years  went  by. 
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One  day  in  the  spring  after  Jesse  was  twenty-nine 
he  told  his  mother  that  he  had  decided  to  go  to  Capron- 
yille,  a  prosperous  village  some  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  Nashburgh  side  of  the  mountain.  Jesse's 
two  brothers  were  now  married  and  settled  comfortably 
in  Myra,  and  he  advised  his  mother  to  give  up  her  house 
and  go  to  live  with  Henry  and  his  family,  who  had  long 
wanted  her.  Timidly  she  expressed  a  wish  to  go  with 
Jesse  to  Capronville,  but  he  told  her  gently  that  he 
must  be  idone  for  a  while. 

*'  The  time  is  drawing  near,"  he  said,  "  when  I  shall 
begin  to  preach  to  others  the  great  truth  which  has 
informed  my  secret  thoughts  for  years,  and  I  need  to 
make  solitary  preparation." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  preach- 
ing, and  she  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  Jesse,  are  you  going  to  be  a  minister  ?  You 
surprise  me.     A  minister  !" 

Yes,  Mother  ;  but  not  the  minister  of  any  church. 
My  ministry  will  be  the  preaching  of  myself,  and  I 
shall  found  a  church." 

"  A  church  I"  she  echoed.  "  But  where  will  you 
found  it,  Jesse  ?" 

"  I  will  found  my  church  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

"  God  be  with  you  !"  exclaimed  the  mother  fervently, 
her  voice  choked  with  emoticm. 

"  God  is  always  with  me  and  within  me,  and  that  is 
a  part  of  the  message  that  I  have  for  men." 

"  I  remember,  dear,"  she  said,  *'  when  you  were  a 
little  boy,  how  you  wept  at  the  Grove  camp-meeting 
because  God  would  not  speak  to  you.  God  must  have 
spoken  to  you,  Jesse." 

**  Yes.  And  now  I  must  speak.  But  first  I  want  to 
go  away  for  a  while  and  strengthen  my  spirit  for  the 
task. "  Then  he  charged  her  that  she  should  keep  silent 
about  the  matter  until  he  gave  her  leave  to  mention  it. 

To  one  other  person  only  in  Myra  did  Jesse  confide 
the  secret  of  his  plans.  He  told  Rose  Thomas,  the 
teacher  of  his  childhood,  all  that  he  had  told  his 
mother.   She  did  not  seem  to  be  surprised  ;  had  he  an- 
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nounced  to  her  a  project  for  making  himself  King  of 
England,  she  would  have  bidden  him  Godspeed  with 
perfect  faith  in  the  certainty  of  his  achievement. 
Could  not  the  man  who,  as  she  firmly  beUeved,  had 
performed  the  impossible  in  giving  her  a  place  in  the 
school  of  Myra,  do  any  other  thing  he  chose  to  do  ? 
Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Rose  Thomas.  The  doubts 
and  cavillings  soon  to  beset  his  pathway  were  never 
to  come  from  women  ;  they  gave  nim  their  sure  belief 
and  help  from  the  beginning,  their  intuitive  and 
volatile  minds  being  quick  to  recognize  and  respond 
to  the  call  of  beauty  and  faith. 

''  Sometime  I  shall  want  you  to  help  me,  Rose,"  he 
said. 

''  Whenever  you  send  for  me,  I  shall  be  ready." 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  all  and  follow  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Would  you  leave  even  the  school  which  means  so 
much  to  you  ?" 

**  Did  you  not  give  me  the  school,  by  the  power  of 
your  will  and  your  love  for  me  ?" 

"  And  would  you  leave  your  mother  ?" 

"  Are  you  not  leaving  yours  ?" 

"  When  I  am  ready  I  wU  call  you,"  he  said.  "  Mean- 
time tell  no  one  of  our  talk  this  evening."  And  he 
passed  out  from  her  presence. 

The  next  day  Jesse  went  to  Capronville.  He  did  not 
cross  the  mountain  by  the  way  he  had  come  eleven 
years  before,  passing  through  Nashburgh,  and  thence 
south  by  the  railroad,  as  he  might  have  done ;  for  he 
had  no  wish  at  that  time  to  revisit  his  native  town. 
Instead,  he  chose  the  longer  route,  going  by  the  rail- 
road from  Myra  south  to  Bellows  Falls,  then  turning 
north  again  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains. 

Capronville  was  a  town  where  he  had  never  been, 
and  in  which  he  knew  no  one  ;  that  was  a  reason  why 
he  chose  it  as  the  scene  of  his  first  efforts  to  make  real 
the  sublime  dream  of  his  life.  It  was  a  village  about  the 
siae  of  Myra,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  whioh  furnished 
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water-power  for  several  small  mills.  Not  far  from  the 
village  was  a  narrow  lake  only  a  few  miles  long.  So 
much  Jesse  knew  about  the  place  ;  and  for  the  rest  he 
trusted  to  that  power  which  guided  all  his  movements, 
the  inner  monitor  whose  voice  was  heard  in  the  silence. 
That  he  should  find  friends  in  Capronville  and  willing 
listeners  to  his  word,  he  never  doubted.  His  was  the 
faith  that  brings  all  things  to  pass. 

Leaving  his  belongings  at  the  station,  Jesse  walked 
slowly  through  the  village  on  the  €iftemoon  of  his 
arrival.  He  seemed  to  be  going  nowhere  in  particular, 
seemed  to  have  endless  time  in  which  to  find  a  lodging 
for  the  night.  He  had  a  dislike  for  hotels,  and  never 
stayed  in  one  if  he  could  avoid  it.  Though  he  was  now 
weU  provided  with  money,  he  was  looking  for  some 
simple  home  which  should  invite  him  by  its  atmosphere 
of  peace  to  dwell  therein. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  he  saw  a  large  white 
house  which  pleased  him.  It  was  more  spacious  than 
the  lodging  he  had  had  in  mind  ;  but  intuition  was  of 
more  authority  with  him  than  preconceived  ideas;  and 
he  lifted  the  latch  of  the  gate. 

A  middle-aged  man  with  a  strong  bearded  face  met 
him  on  the  veranda.  The  blue  eyes  of  the  stranger 
were  keen  but  kind,  his  figure  was  short  and  square, 
his  general  bearing  upright  and  self-confident.  He 
gave  his  hand  to  t^se  with  more  of  warmth  than  is 
usual  with  New  Englanders  at  a  first  meeting. 

"  Can  I  find  lodging  in  your  house  1"  Jesse  asked, 
with  his  irresistible  smile. 

*^  You  can  find  lodging  and  a  hearty  welcome," 
answered  the  man,  setting  the  door  of  his  house  wide 
open.  **  We  are  rather  a  large  family,  but  there  is 
room  for  you.  Probably  you  dislike  hotels,  the  same 
as  I  do.  Give  me  either  a  home  or  the  open  sky,  I  say  ; 
but  no  man's  inn  for  me." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  large,  well-furnished  room  on  the 
second  floor. 

^*  I  may  be  with  you  for  some  time,"  said  Jesse. 

**The  longer  the  better,"   replied  the  man.    *^I 
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knew  at  the  first  glance  that  you  and  I  had  business 
with  each  other." 

*'  My  business  is  to  preach  the  truth,"  said  Jesse. 

"  And  mine  is  to  listen  to  the  truth,  though  there  be 
few  that  speak  it." 

Again  they  measured  each  other  with  their  eyes, 
and  there  was  sealed  between  them  a  wordless  compact 
which  should  survive  all  things. 

"  My  name  is  Jesse  Bethel. 

"  And  mine  is  Peter  Bond." 

"  A  strong  name  for  a  strong  man,"  was  Jesse's 
comment,  and  the  two  clasped  hands  the  second  time. 

That  evening  at  the  supper-table  Jesse  met  the 
numerous  family  of  Peter  Bond :  his  wife,  his  mother- 
in-law,  his  vounger  brother  Andrew,  and  a  merry 
ffroup  of  children  who  called  him  father.  Never  had 
Jesse  been  more  pleased  with  any  man  than  with  this 
man.  His  blunt  but  kindly  speech,  the  steady  look 
in  his  eyes  under  their  shaggy  brows,  the  quiet  strength 
in  his  compact  body,  all  these  were  the  basis  of  a  con- 
fidence which  Jesse  nad  never  before  given  to  a  stranger. 
Here  w€ks  a  man  on  whom  he  comd  depend  in  any 
emergency,  one  whose  stubborn  loyalty  would  not  be 
shaken  by  any  wind  that  might  blow  around  him. 

Jesse's  effect  on  the  family  of  this  new-found  friend 
was  something  unparalleled  in  their  lives.  Peter  had 
simply  told  them  that  he  had  given  the  spare-room 
to  a  stranger  ;  and  when  Jesse  appeared  at  the  supper- 
table,  the  full  power  of  his  personality  burst  on  them 
suddenly.  The  children  gazed  at  him  in  admiration 
undisguised,  their  little  eyes  wide  open,  their  soft 
mouths  parted.  Peter's  vnte  "  forgot  her  manners," 
as  her  eldest  child  reminded  her  after  the  meal,  for 
she  was  too  much  surprised  at  the  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  her  ffuest  to  say  anything  whatever  in  response 
to  her  husband's  introduction.  They  were  simple 
people,  those  men  of  the  lumber-mills  of  Capronville 
and  their  families.  Peter's  brother  Andrew  was  silent 
throughout  the  supper,  but  he  hardly  took  his  eyes 
from  Jesse's  face ;  and  the  wife's  mother,  a  large  and 
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placidly-smiling  woman  of  sixty,  sustained  with  Peter 
the  family's  share  of  the  table-talk  on  that  first  night. 
Jesse  said  little  about  himself  in  the  beginning,  but  asKed 
many  questions  regarding  the  village  and  its  people. 

"  I  own  the  lumber-mill  down  yonder,"  Peter  said, 
pointing  with  his  thumb  at  a  lar^e  wooden  building 
on  the  river  bank  a  few  rods  away,  *  and  Andrew  and  I 
run  it,  with  a  man  or  two  to  help  us  in  the  busy  season." 

"  We've  lived  here  many  years,"  said  the  mother- 
in-law,  divining  Jesse's  imspoken  question. 

"  Then  you  doubtless  know  everybody  in  the  town." 

**  Guess  I  do,"  answered  Peter,  "  and  many  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  village  wasn't  so  large 
when  we  came,  just  a  small  settlement,  with  a  few 
stores  and  one  meeting-house." 

"  Are  there  many  churches  here  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  five,  and  all  of  them  pretty  flourishing." 

"  The  people  are  prosperous,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed."  There  was  a  touch  of  civic  pride 
in  Peter's  voice.  "The  Caprons  here  are  one  of  the 
richest  families  in  the  State.  The  fine  things  in  their 
house  would  furnish  a  museum.  The  town  is  named 
after  them,  you  know, — Capronville." 

"  It's  not  the  fine  things  in  a  man's  house,  but  the 
fine  things  in  his  heart  which  exalt  him,"  Jesse  replied. 
"  It's  not  having  a  town  named  after  you,  but  being 
yourself  named  after  a  great  cause  which  honours  you 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world  is  always  invisible." 

The  eyes  of  Peter's  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
grew  large  with  wonder. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  asked  eagerly,  "  that  there's 
anything  we  can't  see  that's  more  beautiful  than  you 
are?" 

"  Yes,  little  one,"  Jesse  answered.  "  Do  you  love 
roses  ?  A  rose  is  fair  to  look  upon,  but  the  perfume 
of  the  rose,  the  sweetest  part  of  it,  was  never  seen  by 
any  man  ;  so  it  is  with  the  perfume  of  the  heart." 

The  little  boy  came  over  to  Jesse's  chair  and  leaned 
lovingly  against  him.     The  father  would  have  ohided 

11 
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his  familiarity ;  but  Jesse  put  his  arm  about  the  child, 
and  said  : 

''  As  the  perfume  of  a  rose  to  the  air  of  the  garden, 
so  is  the  love  of  a  child  to  the  breath  of  Grod." 

Then  one  by  one  the  four  younger  children  left  their 
places  and  gathered  around  Jesse ;  they  sat  upon  his 
knee,  they  hung  about  his  neck.  The  eyes  of  the 
mother  filled  with  tears  of  happiness,  and  the  strong 
face  of  Peter  grew  soft.  The  lour  grown  people  gazed 
in  silence  at  the  beautiftd  picture  nuide  by  the  children 
in  the  arms  of  the  stranger ;  and  from  that  hour  this 
family  gave  to  Jesse  the  love  that  knows  no  shadow 
of  change  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Andrew  Bond  was  a  year  younger  than  Jesse ;  he 
was  about  the  same  height,  but  bony  and  muscular, 
with  a  thin,  clean-shaven  face,  and  shy,  soft  eyes. 
He  was  immarried,  and,  as  Peter  jokingly  said,  "  too 
bashful  to  pay  attention  to  the  girls.  But  Jesse, 
who  saw  to  the  deeps  of  the  young  man's  nature,  knew 
that  when  Andrew  found  the  girl  he  was  dreaming 
about,  his  shjniess  would  fall  from  him  like  a  garment. 

The  next  afternoon  Jesse  was  standing  on  the  back 
veranda,  soon  after  the  noonday  dinner,  gazing  at  the 
blue,  winding  river,  upon  whose  glassy  surface  the 
virgin  green  of  the  May  trees  threw  tender,  flickering 
reflections.  Oh,  Nature's  blue  and  green — divinest 
of  all  colours,  most  soothing  to  the  tired  eyes  of  men  ! 
Do  they  seem  so  lovely  to  us,  blue  and  green,  because 
they  are  the  hues  of  earth  and  sky,  of  Nature's  robe  and 
veil  ?  Or  did  our  universal  mother  choose  them  from 
a  himdred  colours  unknown  to  our  narrow  sight,  because 
they  were  the  loveliest  of  all  ? 

Andrew  came  out  on  the  veranda  and  stood  beside 
Jesse,  and  the  two  looked  in  silence  at  the  river.  After 
a  time  Andrew  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 
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"  Pretty,  isn't  it  1" 

"  Then  you,  too,  realize  how  beautiful  it  is  1  And 
does  your  brother  Peter  ?'* 

"  He  never  speaks  of  it." 

"  That  proves  nothing.  Some  worship  beauty  with 
ecstatic  words,  others  with  silence ;  but  none  can  say 
which  feels  it  most." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  all  the  wonderfully  true  things 
yon  say  f "  asked  Andrew.  "  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  speaks  as  you  speak." 

"  I  listen  to  my  heart  in  the  silence,"  Jesse  replied. 

^'If  I  shotdd  listen  to  mine,  would  I  hear  such  thmgs  ?" 

"  You  might." 

"  I'm  surer  of  hearing  them,  I  guess,  if  I  listen  to 
you,"  Andrew  said.  "  I'm  not  working  at  the  mill 
this  afternoon.  Shall  we  take  a  walk  about  the  village, 
and  maybe  into  the  open  fields  on  the  other  side  ?" 

"  You  have  spoken  my  wish,"  Jesse  answered. 
"  How  did  you  guess  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Perhaps  you  heard  it  by  listening  in  silence." 

"  Can  such  things  be  ?" 

"  Such  things  are." 

The  two  men  strolled  down  the  unpaved  road  toward 
the  centre  of  the  village.  They  passed  an  apple 
orchard,  all  pink  and  white  with  blossoms,  and  Andrew, 
leaning  over  the  fence,  broke  off  two  sprays  of  the 
fragrant  loveliness,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  Jesse, 
and  they  fastened  them  in  the  lapel  of  their  coats. 

"  Whenever  a  man  has  pleasure  in  a  flower,"  said 
Jesse,  "  then  God  rejoices  that  he  made  it." 

Andrew  looked  at  him.  "  Do  vou  never  open  your 
lips  without  saying  something  which  a  man  remembers  ?" 

**  Why,"  Jesse  answered,  smiling,  *'  even  Moses  must 
often  have  said,  '  Please  pass  tiie  salt,'  and  made 
commonplace  remarks  about  the  weather." 

A  little  farther  on  they  passed  a  sullen-looking  man 
who  was  mending  a  fence.  He  did  not  look  up,  and 
went  on  hammering  ;  but  glancing  back,  Jesse  saw  the 
man  looking  after  Mm  with  curious  interest. 

^  11-2 
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"  Who  is  that  t"  he  asked. 

''The  most  disagreeable  man  in  the  village," 
answered  Andrew.    '  I  dislike  him,  and  he  hates  me." 

*'  Try  loving  him  for  a  time,"  Jesse  suggested,  with 
a  quick  glance  and  a  smile  at  his  companion  ;  *'  perhaps 
he  will  not  hate  you  any  more." 

"  How  could  I  love  a  man  like  that  ?"  Andrew's 
look  was  incredulous.  "  You  seem  to  love  every- 
body ;  but  is  there  nobody  in  the  world  who  dislikes 
you  ?" 

Jesse's  thoughts  went  back  to  Thomas  Taylor,  his 
enemy  in  Nashburgh,  and  he  answered  :  '*  Yes,  iJiere 
is  one  man  who  has  hated  me  from  my  childhood  ; 
but  he  has  never  made  me  hate  him.  Beware  of  hatred, 
Andrew.  Though  your  enemy  should  bum  your  house 
and  malign  you  in  the  ears  of  men,  he  has  not  reallv 
injured  you — ^the  immortal,  indestructible  you  which 
dwells  in  the  centre  of  your  being  ;  but  if  your  enemy 
succeeds,  in  making  vou  hate  him,  then  has  he  done 
you  the  great  injury.*^' 

*'  John  never  told  me  that,"  said  Andrew  ;  "  though 
he  has  told  me  many  wise  things." 

"  John  ?"    Jesse's  tone  was  full  of  sudden  interest. 

"Yes,  John  the  Hermit.  We  never  call  him  any- 
thing else.     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

**  I  met  him  once,  years  ago,  on  the  mountain  a  few 
miles  from  Myra ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 
Where  is  he  now  ?" 

**  Somewhere  around  Burlington.  He  passes  to 
and  fro,  wherever  the  spirit  leads  him ;  sometimes  he 
is  with  his  friends,  sometimes  alone  on  the  moimtains. 
John  is  a  wonderful  man." 

**  Are  you  a  friend  of  his,  Andrew  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  spent  a  month  with  him  last  fall." 

'*  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  found  the  one  he 
seeks  ?" 

**  I  know  that  he  has  not ;  but  he  will  search  until 
he  finds  him." 

"  Why  do  you  not  remain  with  John,  if  you  are  his 
pupil  ?" 
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"  I  stay  with  him  sometimes ;  but  I  have  my  work 
to  do,  my  work  here  at  the  mill." 

"  But  if  you  should  find  the  one  whom  John  is  seek- 
ing, would  you  remain  with  him  ?" 

You  mean,  would  I  remain  with  John  ?" 

"  I  mean,  would  you  remain  with  the  greater 
teacher  1  Would  you  leave  your  work,  the  mill, 
everything  1" 

A  strange  light  came  into  the  face  of  the  quiet 
fellow,  ana  the  eyes  he  turned  to  Jesse  were  deep 
and  dark. 

"  If  I  should  find  the  great  one  himself,"  said 
Andrew,  "  then  I  would  follow  him  for  ever." 

Jesse  made  no  answer,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 
Not  yet  could  he  reveal  himself  to  the  pupil  of  John, 
not  yet  could  he  declare  himself  the  one  they  sought ;  for 
they  must  recognize  him  of  themselves.  But  how  near 
now  seemed  the  blossoming  of  his  life's  great  flower  ! 

"  Andrew,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  is  Peter  also  a  disciple 
of  John  ?" 

"  No,  he  has  never  even  seen  him." 

Jesse  knew  this,  before  he  asked  the  question  ;  but 
he  often  put  his  inner  certainties  to  the  test  of  speech. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  John,"  he  said. 

"  Why,  I  saw  him  first  last  summer,  when  I  went  to 
Burlington  on  business  for  the  mill.  He  has  only  been 
preaching  a  short  time,  though  he  has  been  wandering 
on  the  mountains  for  years.  At  first  the  people  in 
Burlington  took  him  for  a  madman  ;  but  they  soon 
came  to  understand  that  madmen  don't  talk  like  John. 
He  has  a  whole  crowd  of  followers  ;  but  he  is  a  hard 
master,  lives  on  dry  bread  and  fruit,  mostly,  and  thinks 
other  men  ought  to  do  the  same.  He  despises  pleasure 
of  all  sorts,  and  doesn't  care  for  beautiful  things. 
He  would  never  wear  apple-blossoms  in  his  coat,  as 
you  do.  In  fact,  he  usually  doesn't  wear  a  coat,  just 
a  blanket  around  his  shoulders  when  it's  cold.  Men 
have  told  me  that  he  walks  around  in  the  snow  some- 
times with  naked  feet.  He  seems  to  enjoy  being 
uncomfortable  ;  pain  is  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  him." 
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"'  The  oups  of  pain  and  pleasure  contain  the  same 
fluid,"  Jesse  said.  "I  suppose  John  didn't  tell  you 
that." 

'*  No.  He  doesn't  talk  like  you,  but  his  talk  is  great, 
all  the  same ;  though  it's  mostly  about  repentance, 
and  about  gettiijg  rc^y  for  some  dreadful  thing  that's 

g>ing  to  happen.  Even  the  Governor  is  afraid  of  him. 
ne  day  John  stood  in  front  of  the  Governor's  house 
and  preached  in  a  loud  voice  against  the  sin  of  riches. 
I  heard  him.  They  say  the  old  man  didn't  come  by 
his  money  very  honestly ;  but  that's  as  may  be,  for 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  But  I  know  that 
John  makes  people  listen  to  him.  When  he  stands 
up  in  the  streets  of  a  town  and  begins  to  talk,  you 
coiddn't  coimt  the  people  in  the  crowds  that  come  out 
to  hear.  He  baptizes  folks,  too.  He  baptized  me 
in  the  lake  up  there,  and  I've  felt  like  another  man 
ever  since.  I  don't  know  what  there  is  about  him  ; 
but  he  makes  men  feel  there's  something  more  impor- 
tant in  life  than  just  to  earn  money  and  spend  it  on 
themselves." 

"  Shall  you  return  to  him  ?"  Jesse  asked. 

"  By-and-by,  when  the  mood  is  on  me." 

"  Has  John  any  followers  in  Capronville,  except 
you  ?" 

"  No  ;  his  men  are  mostly  from  the  North  ;  he  never 
came  down  here." 

*'  I  have  a  great  interest  in  this  man,  Andrew." 

"  Maybe  you'd  like  to  go  with  me,  when  I  go  back 
to  him  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  tb  go,"  said  Jesse,  "  and  I  will 
certainly  go  with  you  ;  but  not  yet." 

"  Whenever  you  say,"  Andrew  assented.  "  I  guess 
you'd  have  more  influence  over  me  than  John,  anjrway. 
He's  too  severe  for  me  ;  he  won't  even  let  his  pupils 
marrv." 

"  And  do  you  want  to  marry  ?" 

The  young  man  blushed.  ''^I  haven't  thought  much 
about  it.  But  do  you  think  it's  wrong  for  a  man  to 
marry  t" 
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**  No»  not  when  his  time  comes.  But  I  think  your 
time  has  not  come.  He  only  is  fit  to  marry  who  can 
be  happy  unmarried.  He  only  is  fit  to  be  rich  who  is 
willing  to  be  poor." 

They  went  through  the  main  streets  of  the  village, 
and  Andrew  pointed  out  the  more  important  buildings 
and  the  more  important  people.  As  always,  wherever 
Jesse  went,  men  and  women  stood  still  in  the  street 
and  gassed  after  him.  The  place  was  not  so  small  that 
any  stranger  could  attract  attention,  and  Andrew  soon 
perceived  the  interest  which  centred  in  his  new  friend. 

"  They  stare  at  you,"  he  said,  "  the  way  they  stare 
at  John  up  north,  only  their  eyes  are  different.  They'd 
never  call  you  a  madman,  as  they  call  John ;  more 
likely  they'd  all  love  you,  the  same  as  our  folks  do." 

As  the^  climbed  the  long  hill  toward  Peter's  house, 
they  agam  passed  by  the  sullen-looking  man  who  was 
still  mending  the  fence.  He  was  verging  on  middle- 
age,  and  coi2d  never  have  been  handsome  ;  but  some- 
thing in  the  deep-lined  face  appealed  to  Jesse's  pity ; 
a  shadow,  as  of  secret  suffering,  enveloped  the  man's 
whole  being. 

''Andrew,"  said  Jesse,  ''that  man  is  disagreeable 
because  he  is  not  happy.  I'd  like  to  see  a  smile  on 
that  heavy  face.      We  will  stop  and  speak  with  him." 

"  But,"  Andrew  hesitated,  "  he  and  I  haven't 
exchanged  a  word  for  six  months." 

"  Then  let  your  first  word  to  him  be  my  name  ;  you 
will  find  it  a  charm  against  anger." 

They  paused  before  the  fence,  and  Andrew  spoke 
the  name  of  his  friend  in  introduction  to  Judson 
Carey.  To  his  astonishment  the  man  came  forward, 
holding  out  his  hand,  first  to  Jesse  and  then  to  him. 

"  I  saw  you  walking  by,  an  hour  or  two  ago,"  he 
said  to  Jesse,  "and  I  wondered  who  you  were.  We 
don't  see  many  strangers  in  Capronville,  especially — 
he  hesitated  for  a  fitting  phrase — "  especially  like  you." 

"  Are  you  a  native  of  this  place  ?"  Jesse  asked. 

"  No,  I've  been  here  only  a  couple  of  years ;  came 
from  up  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake." 
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Jesse  notioed  that  the  stranger's  eyes  were  on  the 
apple-blossoms  in  his  coat.  He  detached  the  flowers, 
offering  them  with  a  smile  to  this  man,  who  seemed  no 
longer  to  be  sullen. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  apple-blossoms  ?  I 
will  fasten  them  for  you,  and  they  will  make  your  after- 
noon of  work  seem  pure  and  lovely  as  a  May  dawn." 

Jesse  now  saw  the  smile  he  had  hoped  for  ;  it  began 
in  the  eyes,  where  a  smile  should  begin,  and  lighted  the 
whole  face. 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  the  man,  "  when  any- 
body has  offered  me  a  flower  before  !    I  thank  you." 

-Ajidrew  had  been  looking  on  in  silence.  Suddenly 
he  said  : 

"  Won't  you  come  up  to  our  house  some  evening, 
Judson  ?  I'm  sure  Peter  and  I  would  both  be  glad 
to  see  you.  We  were  speaking  of  you  only  the  other 
day."  Andrew  was  glad  that  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  give  the  substance  of  the  conversation  referred  to 
between  himself  and  Peter ;  but  any  man  whom  Jesse 
seemed  to  like  must  have  some  sound — even  though 
hitherto  undiscovered — qualities  to  recommend  him. 

"  I'll  be  glad  to  come,"  Judson  answered  pleasantly. 
"  Now  I  tlunk  of  it,  I  haven't  been  up  to  your  house 
since  I  left  off  working  in  the  mill." 

When  Jesse  and  Andrew  were  alone  again,  climbing 
the  hill  toward  the  house,  Jesse  said  : 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  that  Judson  Carey  had  worked 
in  vour  mill.     How  did  he  come  to  leave  it  ?" 

Why,  Peter  discharged  him.     We  found  he  wasn't 
over-honest." 

Jesse's  memory  flew  back  eleven  years,  to  Marty 
White,  of  Nashburgh.  "  I  once  had  a  friend  who  stole 
a  cow,"  he  said,  '  and  it  cost  me  much  anxiety  and 
some  money  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble  ;  but  I 
haven't  heard  that  he  ever  repeated  the  offence." 

"  Suppose  he  had  ;  would  you  have  helped  him 
again  ?^' 

"  Yes.  But  tell  me  more  about  Judson  Carey.  Is 
he  married  ?" 
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"No,  Judson  is  a  bachelor.  He  cares  too  much 
about  money  to  share  it  with  a  woman." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Jesse,  "  I  wouldn't  tell  people, 
if  I  were  you,  why  this  man  left  the  mill.  Bad  reputa- 
tions have  made  as  many  dishonest  men  as  dishonest 
men  have  made  bad  reputations." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

One  evening,  a  few  days  later,  Jesse  was  walking  alone 
on  the  green  hill  beyond  the  village.  It  was  a  little 
after  sunset,  that  vague  mysterious  hour  which  is 
neither  night  new:  day,  when  the  old  and  solid  earth 
seems  trying  to  remember  the  far-off,  nebulous  days 
of  her  youth.  In  the  pellucid  afterglow  of  the  departed 
sun,  the  grass  is  greener  than  at  midday  ;  the  world  is 
flooded  with  a  spiritual  light,  more  immaterial  than 
sunshine,  more  mystical  than  shadow,  a  Ught  that 
seems  to  be  diffused  through  alabaster.  In  that 
strange  hour,  to  those  who  have  the  seeing  eye  the 
sylphs  appear  and  float  with  airy  forms  a  little  way 
above  the  earth,  and  round  the  dark  roots  of  old  trees 
the  gnomes  foregather.  If  in  some  lonely  place  a  man 
shoidd  build  a  fire  of  brushwood,  and  keeping  very  still 
should  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  leaping  flames,  he  might 
see  the  mythical  salamanders  dancing  in  the  scarlet 
halls  and  alcoves  of  their  elemental  mansions.  It 
is  the  hour  when  Nature  is  least  reticent  of  her  secrets, 
the  time  when  she  will  answer  questions  which  would 
seem  too  daring  if  uttered  in  the  noonday.  To  one 
alone  she  will  tell  much ;  but  if  two  beings,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  her  and  with  each  other,  shall  come 
together  to  the  door  of  her  unguarded  tent,  and  holding 
out  their  palms  shall  ask  of  her  the  boon  of  hidden 
knowledge,  of  the  unseen  and  of  the  future,  sometimes 
— only  sometimes — she  will  respond  to  their  imited 
prayer.  It  is  also  the  hour  of  faith,  when  one  believes 
that  wonderful  dreams  come  true,  when  one  believes 
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that  the  Ideal  may  leave  the  skies  and  dwell  with  the 
real  on  earth. 

In  that  hour  after  sunset,  on  the  green  hill  beyond 
the  town,  Jesse  met  for  the  first  time  the  one  whose 
faith  in  him  and  in  his  dream  was  to  be  deeper  than 
that  of  any  other  man,  one  who  was  destined  to  carry 
the  belief  in  him  and  the  face-to-face  remembrance  of 
him  to  an  almost  incredible  old  age.   He  met  John  Dana. 

Standing  on  the  crest  of  the  height,  Jesse  was 
impelled  to  turn  and  look  down  toward  the  village. 
There  he  saw,  on  the  narrow  path,  the  slender  and 
graceful  figure  of  a  young  man,  hardly  more  than  a 
vouth,  coming  quickly  up  the  hill.  The  soft  locks  on 
his  uncovered  head  seemed  to  have  retained  the 
sunlight  that  was  gone,  and  the  eager,  upturned  face 
was  fair  and  sensitive  as  a  woman's.  He  came  straight 
to  Jesse,  holding  out  his  hand  as  to  an  old  friend. 

"  Andrew  told  me  to  come,"  he  said,  simply  as  a 
child  might  explain  its  presence.  ^^  He  thought  you 
would  like  to  see  me.  I  am  Andrew's  friend,  and  my 
name  is  John  Dana." 

That  was  all  the  introduction  which  began  the 
friendship  between  these  two.  He  was  Andrew's 
friend — ^that  seemed  to  be  enough. 

"  Let  us  sit  down,"  John  suggested.  "  I  ran  all 
the  way  up  the  hill  and  am  out  of  breath.  How  lovely 
the  sky  is  to-night,  and  the  soft  light  on  the  grass  !  .  .  . 
Are  you  glad  I  came  ?" 

''  More  glad  than  I  have  words  to  speak.  I  think 
I  must  have  been  looking  for  you  a  long  time." 

"  How  bewilderingly  beautiful  you  are !"  were 
John's  next  words.  "  I  never  knew  that  a  human 
being  could  look  like  both  an  angel  and  a  man.  I 
wonder  ....     You  are  a  dreamer,  too  ?" 

"A  dreamer  of  strange  dreams,  yes,"  Jesse  answered, 
gazing  off  at  the  distant  mountains. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  dreams  f 
'^  Jesse  turned  and  looked  at  him.     There  was  no 
barrier  to  confidence  in  that  fresh  and  wistful  face, 
rather  an  invitation  to  the  fullest  self -revealing. 
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"  My  dream,"  he  said,  "  is  to  transform  the  world." 

"  And  may  I  help  you  ?  I  long  intensely  to  do 
Bomething  beautiful !  Ever  since  I  can  remember 
I  have  had  a  feeling  which  I  could  not  tell  to  anyone, 
that  I  should  sometime  find  a  great  work  to  do — a 
wonderful  work.  May  I  help  you  to  transform  the 
world  1" 

"  I  think,"  said  Jesse,  very  slowly,  as  if  weighing 
every  word,  "  I  think  that  you  will  help  me  more  than 
any  other  man,  more  even  than  Peter. 

Peter  ?"  John's  voice  was  full  of  questions.  "  But 
Peter  is  so  matter-of-fact,  so  unimaginative  !  Will 
he  help,  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  though  he  doesn't  know  it  now  ;  the  time  to 
tell  him  is  not  yet." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  first  ?  and  when  shall  we  be- 
gin ?"  The  boy's  manner  was  all  nervous  eagerness. 
He  sat  looking  up  at  Jesse,  hanging  on  his  answer. 

"  First  I  shall  go  to  Burlington,  where  John  the 
Hermit  is  preaching.  You  will  go  with  me,  and  Peter, 
and  Andrew,  and  Judson  Carey  ?" 

"Will  Peter  reaUy  go?" 

"  He  will  do  whatever  I  tell  him.  You  will  all  do 
whatever  I  tell  you,  from  now  on  through  my  life." 

John  held  out  his  small  brown  hand.  "  I  will  follow 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  You  have  the  perfect  faith,"  said  Jesse,  "  the  abso- 
lute faith  which  carries  everything  before  it,  including 
the  love  of  its  teacher.  Why,  little  one,  though  I  have 
a  great  truth  for  the  world,  so  far  I  have  taught  you 
nothing.  I  have  not  spoken  a  thousand  words  to  you, 
and  yet  you  are  ready  to  follow  me  !" 

'*  Yes.  I  fed  your  greatness.  I  couldn't  express  to 
anyone  else  just  what  I  mean,  though  I  have  read 
many  books,  and  those  who  have  read  fewer  fancy  that 
I  have  some  learning.  Andrew  has  repeated  to  me 
some  of  your  beautiful  sayings  ;  but  it  wasn't  those 
words  winch  made  me  climb  the  hill  this  evening.  I 
think  it  was  your  spirit  that  drew  mine.  But,  tell 
ma,  if  I  may  ask  you  such  a  ^question,  why  do  you 
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want  to  go  to  John  the  Hermit  ?  Do  you  think  that 
he  will  teach  you  anything  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  want  to  go,  and  to  take  me — and 
the  others  ?" 

"  We  go,"  Jesse  answered,  "  that  John  may  teach 
those  others  something  which  they  have  need  to 
know." 

"  And  will  he  teach  me  that  something,  also  ?" 

"  You  know  it  akeady,  little  one." 

**  I  know "    John  hesitated,  his  eyes  wide  and 

burning  with  excitement. 

'^  You  know  that  I  am  the  one  whom  John  the 
Hermit  seeks." 

With  sweet  humility  the  boy  touched  with  his  bright 
head  the  feet  of  his  companion.  He  spoke  no  word, 
but,  raising  himself,  gazed  and  gazed  into  the  exalted 
face  of  Jesse. 

"  For  a  time,  John,  let  this  be  a  secret  between  us 
two.     We  will  go  to  the  Hermit  three  days  from  now." 

"  And  what  shall  I  call  you  ?"  John  asked,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled. 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  others  you  will  call  me  Jesse. 
When  we  are  alone  together  you  may  call  me — what- 
ever your  heart  prompts." 

"  Master  !"  whispered  the  boy,  and  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

On  a  sunny  morning  in  early  June  they  started  for 
Burlington,  where  John  the  Hermit  was  preaching  : 
Jesse,  Peter  and  Andrew,  John  and  Judson  Carey.  At 
that  time  none  of  them,  save  John  in  his  secret 
thoughts,  was  indissolubly  linked  with  the  new  teacher. 
Jesse  had  asked  each  of  them  to  go  with  him  as  one 
friend  would  ask  another.  Peter  was  surprised  when 
Jesse  first  spoke  of  visiting  the  Hermit.  He  had  heard 
of  Andrews  sojourn  with  him  in  the  autumn  of  the 
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year  before  ;  but  Andrew  was  one  who  seldom  spoke 
his  thoughts,  and  Peter  did  not  know  how  deep  an 
impression  the  words  and  person  of  the  stem  wanderer 
had  made  upon  his  brother. 

"  Of  course  I'll  go,"  Peter  said  to  Jesse,  "  though  I've 
never  left  the  mill  alone  before.  But  I'm  really  going 
more  to  be  in  your  company  than  to  hear  the  preaching 
of  the  Hermit." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  has  a  special  message  for  you," 
was  Jesse's  puzzling  answer. 

The  words  remained  with  Peter  ;  they  echoed  in  his 
ears  when  he  awoke  at  dawn  ;  he  thought  of  them  at 
intervals  all  day,  and  after  he  went  to  bed  at  night. 
What  message  could  the  Hermit  have  for  him  ?  and 
how  could  Jesse  know  of  it  ?  Already  he  was  aware 
that  his  strange  guest  was  intimate  with  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  other  men  ;  but  how  could  he  know  the 
future  ?  By  the  time  the  day  came  for  the  journey, 
there  was  no  one  among  the  little  band  of  pilgrims  who 
looked  forward  with  more  interest  than  Peter  to  the 
outcome  of  their  undertaking.  A  special  message  for 
him  !     What  could  it  mean  ? 

The  dreamy  John  was  all  a-tremble  with  eagerness. 
He  walked  restlessly  about  the  station  platform  while 
they  were  waiting  for  the  train,  returning  now  and  then 
to  Jesse's  side  to  smile  at  him  mth  an  understanding 
faith  that  was  beautiful  to  see. 

Andrew  stood  quietly,  but  mixed  emotions  struggled 
in  his  heart.  He  was  going  back  to  one  whom  he 
reverenced  and  half  feared,  going  with  a  greater 
teacher  whom  he  feared  not  and  reverenced  even  more. 
He  knew  that,  should  the  time  ever  come  when  he  had 
to  choose  between  them,  he  would  follow  this  new 
friend,  because  he  loved  him  more  than  he  loved  the 
austere  dweller  in  the  forests.  How  great  a  teacher 
Jesse  really  was  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  at  this 
time ;  but  he  felt  in  him  a  spiritual  power  which  made 
even  the  power  of  the  Hermit  seem  almost  weakness 
by  comparison.  Jesse  could  read  in  Andrew's  eyes  a 
story  that  was  hidden  from  the  others,  and  he  glanced 
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at  him  from  time  to  time  with  a  sympathy  which  any 
spoken  words,  however  sweet,  would  have  made  ahno^ 
miendurably  intense. 

Judson  busied  himself  in  buying  their  tickets,  Peter 
and  the  others  having  given  him  the  necessary  money. 
The  quick,  observing  eyes  of  the  young  John  had 
noticed  with  what  exquisite  tact  Jesse  arranged  this 
thing,  making  it  seem  a  matter  of  course  uiat  the 
formerly  discredited  man  should  be  entrusted  with  their 
purses.  Judson  saw  it,  also,  and  in  his  soul  respited 
it,  though  he  was  quick  to  avail  himself  of  the  offiMred 
dignity. 

As  Jesse  gassed  upon  his  little  band  of  followers,  his 
disciples  (though  they  knew  it  not),  his  mind  went 
back  to  that  far  time  when  the  boy  with  the  fiery 
heart,  the  boy  that  was  himself,  had  stood  alone  ben- 
tween  the  oak  and  maple  tree  beside  the  road  in  Nash- 
burgh,  and,  gazing  on  the  glory  of  the  western  sun, 
father  and  sustainer  of  the  xmiverse,  had  flung  his 
arms  into  the  air  and  cried  in  the  wild  joy  of  sudden 
revelation,  "  I  myself  am  God  !"  Could  he  ever  make 
these  other  gods  beside  him  realize  the  glory  of  their 
inheritance,  their  unity  with  him  and  with  the  Father  ? 
So  full  of  passion  was  his  hope,  so  great  his  dream,  that 
his  very  body  seemed  illuminated,  his  eyes  were  like 
blue  flames,  and  the  four  men  beside  him  gazed  in 
amazement  at  his  face. 

Who  was  this  beautiful  being  ?  they  suddenly  won- 
dered. How  came  he  to  be  their  friend  ?  Why  was 
he  taking  them  on  this  journey  ?  and  what  would  the 
end  be  ?  There  came  to  them,  as  in  a  flash  of  Ught, 
the  revelation  of  some  mysterious  destiny  connected 
with  this  man  before  them,  a  destiny  in  which  their 
lives  would  be  involved.  They  were  almost  afraid,  and 
their  hearts  beat  fast ;  but  deeper  than  the  vague, 
instinctive  dread  of  the  unknown  which  made  them 
tremble,  was  a  high  joy  which  filled  their  hearts  with 
strength  and  certainty  of  faith.  No  ordinary  journey 
was  before  them  ;  this  pure  June  day  was  pregnant 
with  great  meanings.    They  could  not  have  put  these 
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feelings  into  words,  for  their  minds  were  too  untrained 
in  subtle  thought  to  formulate  such  vast  impressions  ; 
but  in  the  region  of  soul-consciousness  that  lies  beyond 
the  inteUect,  they  felt  these  things. 

All  the  way  north  on  the  train  the  atmosphere  of 
power  and  mystery  surrounded  them.  It  may  have 
been  the  potency  of  Jesse's  thoughts  that  quickened 
theirs  ;  for  all  the  aspiration  of  his  former  years  seemed 
to  be  culminating  in  the  exaltation  that  now  possessed 
and  moved  him.  The  very  landscape  outside  the  open 
windows  of  the  car  he  saw  as  through  a  clarifying  lens. 
Few  words  were  spoken  on  that  morning  journey,  for 
the  awe  that  held  their  spirits  also  held  their  lips.  To 
speak  of  ordinary  things  would  have  seemed  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  hour,  and  none  could  speak  the  feelings 
that  enthralled  him  ;  none  would  have  dared,  even  had 
he  the  words. 

When  the  train  came  to  Nashburgh  Jesse  told  his 
four  companions  that  they  were  approaching  the  region 
of  his  early  life.  Eleven  years  had  passed  since  he 
beheld  these  scenes,  eleven  years  since  he  went  through 
the  old  wooden  bridge  beyond  the  railway-track  and 
turned  down  the  Creek  road  which  led  to  his  old  home. 
Scarcely  a  thing  was  changed.  The  meadows  by  the 
river  lay  green  and  yellow  m  the  sunlight,  as  of  old  ; 
the^winding  thread  of  water  was  familiar  as  the  sight 
of  fiis  own  face  in  the  mirror. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  the  station  Jesse  leaned 
out  of  the  window  and  looked  along  the  platform.  The 
same  station-master  whom  he  remembered  was  rushing 
here  and  there  with  papers  in  his  hand,  a  little  older, 
a  little  bent  with  eleven  added  years  of  work  and 
waiting,  but  otherwise  the  same.  On  the  end  of  the 
platform,  by  the  open  door  of  the  freight-room,  he 
saw  the  figure  of  his  old  enemy,  Thomas  Taylor.  The 
years  had  hardly  touched  him.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  the  little  group  who  saw  and  recognized  Jesse.  A 
quick  look  at  eacn  other,  an  inclination  of  the  head  in 
token  of  remembrance — that  was  all,  and  the  train 
moved  on.     Among  the  persons  who  came  into  the  car 
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at  Nashburgh  there  was  no  one  whom  Jeese  had  ever 
seen  before.  Why  should  Thomas  Taylor  have  been 
the  only  one  of  all  those  old-time  neighbours  to  recog- 
nize him  on  this  day  of  destiny  ?  He  would  have 
chosen  otherwise.  llie  incident  was  like  a  warning 
that  here  in  the  region  of  his  birth  he  would  not  find 
the  sympathy  he  craved.  But  in  another  moment  the 
sight  of  Martv  White's  old  house  by  the  river  drove  all 
thought  of  Thomas  Taylor  from  his  mind. 

Another  flying  mile,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  he 
saw,  on  its  hill,  the  white  schoolhouse  which  he  had 
helped  his  father  to  build,  in  the  summer  of  his  fifteenth 
year.  Coming  nearer,  he  saw  a  group  of  Uttle  children 
playing  round  the  steps.  Why,  not  one  of  these  small 
learners  in  the  house  of  his  building  was  bom  when  last 
he  looked  upon  his  handiwork  I  North  of  the  school- 
house  was  the  pasture  where  he  had  played  as  a  little 
boy ;  in  the  shadow  of  that  elm-tree  on  the  rocks  he 
had  sucked  the  snake-bite  of  his  terrified  schoolfellow, 
at  the  time  when  Mary  Magnus  was  visiting  the 
school. 

But  all  these  objects  of  dear  memory  receded  in  the 
distance,  and  he  beheld,  on  a  ridge  of  rising  ground, 
the  old  grey-blue  house  of  his  birth.  O  wonderful, 
O  mystical  house  of  birth  !  No  other  pile,  of  wood  or 
stone,  however  grand,  however  beautiful,  can  touch 
the  soul  Uke  this.  Here  memory  itself  walks  softly, 
with  bated  breath  ;  here  do  the  wistful  first  impressions 
of  the  soul  return  to  it  again  in  later  days.  The  heart 
of  Jesse  grew  larger,  his  mind  clearer,  the  tendencies 
of  his  life  more  unified,  for  this  brief  gUmpse  of  his 
earUest  earthly  home.  From  this  bath  in  the  pure 
waters  of  his  childhood  he  seemed  to  rise  refreshed 
for  the  labours  of  his  manhood,  the  supermortal  labours 
that  now  called  him.  A  moment  more,  and  the  old 
blue-grey  house,  the  apple-trees,  and  the  green  meadow 
had  disappeared  as  pictures  in  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Arbivbd  at  Burlington,  Jesse  sent  Peter  to  inquire 
where  John  the  Hermit  was  preaching.  They  were 
directed  to  a  large  open  space  outside  the  town,  on  the 
border  of  the  river  ;  and  when  still  far  oflf  they  knew  the 
place,  because  of  the  crowd  of  people  that  made  dark 
the  landscape. 

On  a  natural  elevation,  a  little  hillock,  the  prophet 
stood  and  talked  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice,  and  the  people 
listened  as  to  the  word  of  one  inspired.  Truly  a  strange 
man  was  this  who  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
ffreat  Law,  an  almost  incredibly  strange  man.  He 
rooked  like  some  antique  prophet  from  the  borders  of 
Asia,  not  like  a  being  of  our  day  and  generation.  He 
was  of  a  stature  beyond  the  usual  height  of  man  ;  his 
scanty  garment  of  grey  wool  was  girt  about  the  waist 
with  a  leather  strap,  and  his  long  black  hair  and  beard, 
already  prematurely  touched  with  grey,  fell  in  masses 
about  his  breast  and  shoulders.  His  great  dark  eyes 
burned  with  the  fire  of  an  irresistible  idea,  and  every 
man  or  woman  touched  by  his  fiery  glance  felt  a  pro- 
found disquiet,  as  of  a  buried  conscience  clamouring  to 
be  heard.  This  was  no  gentle  teacher  of  altruistic  sen- 
timents, bearing  the  message  of  love  ;  but  rather  the 
voice  of  one  crjdng  in  the  wilderness  of  eternity  against 
the  vice  and  luxiuy  of  self-indulgent  time. 

Jesse  and  his  four  companions  joined  the  crowd  about 
the  austere  preacher.  Listinctively  the  people  made 
way  for  them  until  they  stood  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
the  gaunt  figure  they  had  come  to  see.  The  long 
sermon  was  now  near  its  end  ;  and  gathering  up  the 
forces  of  his  spirit,  the  mighty  speaker  hurled  these 
words  at  the  Ustening  multitude  : 

"I  say  to  you,  repent,  and  again,  repent.  And  if 
you  ask  me  of  what  sin,  I  say,  repent  the  very  breath  of 
your  self-seeking  Uves.  Thmk  you  the  world  was  made 
that  you  might  hoard  the  fat  of  it,  serving  your  body  as 
9k  slave  its  master  ?    I  tell  you  no.    The  hour  is  coming 
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when  all  things  shall  be  changed  ;  the  reign  of  the  Spirit 
is  even  now  at  hand.  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  new 
time.  I  beat  upon  the  doors  which  you  have  locked 
against  the  coming  of  the  morning ;  I  beat  your  doors 
and  cry,  The  sun  is  risen,  come  you  forth  and  see.  One 
will  appear  who  shall  bring  all  your  labour  for  your* 
selves  to  nothing.  I  but  prepare  the  road  which  he 
will  travel,  and  woe  to  him  that  shall  seek  to  obstruct 
the  way. 

"  Yes,  the  sun  is  risen ;  its  Ught  shall  dispel  the  dark- 
ness. In  the  new  day  that  is  coming  all  tnings  will  be 
changed.  They  who  now  sit  in  high  places  shall  take 
lower  seats ;  they  who  have  no  place  whereon  to  sit 
shall  rest  on  cushions  taken  from  the  others.  They  who 
now  widk  in  crooked  ways  will  find  in  the  new  day  that 
those  ways  lead  nowhither,  and  the  rough  path  which 
now  tears  the  feet  of  miUions  will  be  made  smooth  as 
the  walks  of  a  pubhc  garden.  All  men  will  share  in  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

"  Now  in  the  morning  of  that  time  I  say,  Let  him  who 
has  share  with  him  who  has  not,  and  let  no  man  eat  the 
meat  of  two  while  one  goes  hungry.  For  there  comes 
an  hour  of  wrath,  before  the  day  is  established,  and  he 
is  wise  who  flees  before  it. 

"  I  am  the  messenger  that  goes  before  the  sun,  but  I 
am  not  the  Ught-bearer.  There  comes  one  after  me 
who  is  before  me  in  all  things,  whose  feet  I  am  not 
worthy  to  touch.  I  baptize  you  in  the  river  of  repent- 
ance ;  he  will  baptize  you  in  the  ocean  of  the  Spirit  and 
in  the  fire  of  faith. 

**  Make  ready  for  him,  purging  yourselves  of  iniquity 
and  selfishness,  that  his  words  may  find  your  hearts  a 
clean  and  open  dwelling.  Long  have  I  waited  for  the 
sun  to  rise  ;  long  have  I  walked  in  soUtude  and  darkness, 
watching  for  the  Ught  that  did  not  come. 

"  The  sun  is  risen.  Turn  now  your  faces  toward  the 
East."  •" 

When  the  prophet  ceased  speaking,  many  crowded 
round  him  asking  to  be  baptized.  It  was  his  custom, 
after  the  midday  sermon,  to  lead  his  flock  to  the  ad- 
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jncent  river,  and  there  immerse  all  those  who  professed 
repentance  of  their  sins.  If  any  lacked  the  necessary 
courage  to  descend  with  him  into  the  water,  fully  clothed, 
trusting  their  health  and  safety  to  the  spiritual  flame 
within  them,  they  were  told  to  go  away  and  return  when 
they  should  have  overcome  their  hesitation.  But  among 
those  who  sought  him  in  sincerity,  few  were  without  the 
necessary  fortitude  to  follow  him  into  the  water ;  and 
the  sight  of  men  and  women  in  dripping  garments, 
walking  homeward  in  the  early  afternoon  through  the 
streets  of  the  Uttle  northern  city  had  become  so  f amihar, 
as  to  attract  no  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Since  early  spring  the  Hermit  had  been  preaching  and 
baptiadng  in  that  region.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
before  he  had  begun  the  sounding  of  his  call  to  repent- 
ance, preaching  usually  in  the  open  country  near  one  or 
another  of  the  villages  on  the  border  of  the  river,  and  a 
few  courageous  ones  had  followed  him  from  the  first ; 
but  during  the  last  month  he  had  not  left  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burlington,  and  his  exhortation  had  assumed 
an  ardour  that  attracted  crowds  from  all  the  towns  and 
villages  round  about.  His  fame  spread  even  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  curious  strangers  from  those  dis- 
tant places  came  to  the  Uttle  city  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  see  and  hear  the  extraordinary  man  who 
claimed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  some  great  being  who 
should  revolutionize  the  world. 

The  more  conservative  and  wealthy  classes  declared 
him  a  madman  ;  bespectacled  physicians  came  out  to 
hear  him  preach,  that  they  might  find  a  learned  name 
for  the  msJady  of  enthusiasm  which  possessed  him  ;  but 
to  the  unlearned  and  the  simple-hearted  he  seemed  a 
veritable  prophet,  and  the  common  people  listened  to 
his  fierce  arraignments  of  all  existing  things  with 
mingled  feelings  of  terror,  hope,  self-accusation,  and 
amazement. 

By  his  strange  words  and  his  stranger  self,  by  the 
ccmtagion  of  his  exaltation,  he  had  created  an  atmo- 
sphere of  expectancy,  a  spiritual  breathlessness,  that 
justified  his  ever-repeated  assertion  that  he  was  the  f  ore- 
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runner  and  messenger  of  some  great  thing  to  come. 
The  mental  and  spiritual  threshings  of  this  dweller  in 
the  wilderness  had  revealed  grains  of  faith  in  the  unseen 
power  which  he  proclaimed.  Scattered  aU  over  the 
small  State  and  even  beyond  its  borders  were  men  and 
women  who  had  been  baptiseed  by  the  Hermit  or  had 
listened  to  his  fiery  words.  The  tireless  messenger  had 
done  his  work,  had  earned  the  rest  which  soon  was  to 
be  his. 

Jesse  and  his  four  companions  joined  the  people  who 
followed  John  the  Hermit  to  the  river  where  he  daily 
baptized.  They  stood  quietly  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  all  save  Andrew,  who  had  gone  forward  to  greet 
his  former  teacher.  They  saw  one  person  after  another 
go  down  with  John  into  the  water  ;  they  saw  one  after 
another  come  up  out  of  the  water  with  a  strange  new 
hght  in  their  faces.  When  there  were  no  more  left  who 
sought  to  be  baptized,  then  Jesse  said  : 

''  It  is  our  turn  now  ;  but  I  wish  to  be  the  last  of  those 
who  receive  baptism  on  this  day.  Go  down  before  me." 
The  first  to  descend  was  Peter,  obedient  to  a  look 
from  Jesse.  Without  a  backward  glance  or  a  word,  he 
went  down  into  the  water  ;  when  he  came  up,  his  rugged 
face  seemed  to  be  lighted  from  mthin,  and  his  eyes 
sought  Jesse's  with  a  look  of  startled,  half-bewildered 
reverence. 

Then  Judson  went  down  to  the  prophet  in  the  river, 
and  they  who  watched  saw  that  his  face  was  distorted 
as  with  pain.  Some  words  passed  between  him  and  the 
strange  being  who  baptized,  words  that  were  not 
audible  to  the  Httle  group  above  ;  then  he,  too,  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  rise  a 
moment  later  and  join  his  waiting  friends.  He  did  not 
look  at  them,  but  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

Then  the  boy  whom  Jesse  loved,  the  irresistible,  de- 
voted John,  after  a  look  of  deep  affection  at  his  teacher 
A^t^  u  ?'  ^^  ®™^*^  *^*^d  upon  his  arm,  went  also 
aown  ;  when  he  came  up,  the  drops  of  river-water  on  his 

SSeJIJ^ J^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^  ^  ^^^^io^  which 
welled  from  his  smoere  heart,     Hia  eyes  were  eloquent 
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of  the  desire  to  lay  the  burden  of  his  feeling  on  the  great 
iB^mpathetic  heart  which  called  it  forth ;  but  he  stood 
shyly  a  little  aside,  his  delicate  reverence  fearing  to 
intrude  upon  the  moment  of  preparation,  the  roiritual 
lonely  place,  in  which  his  teacher  was  awaiting  £ds  own 
descent  to  the  baptism.  But  would  he  go  ?  Would 
he,  whom  the  Hermit  himself  was  waiting  for,  accept 
baptism  from  the  Hermit  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  other 
way,  and  Jesse  baptize  John  ?  The  hurried  mental  ques- 
tions of  the  boy  were  answered  the  moment  they  arose. 

Jesse  was  descending  to  the  baptism,  when  the 
Hermit  came  up  out  of  the  water  and  stood  beside 
him  on  the  edge  of  the  river. 

^^  It  is  given  me  to  know  that  I  am  not  fit  to  baptize 
you,''  he  said,  in  a  gentler  voice  than  anyone  had  ever 
heard  from  his  stem  lips.    Hen,  to  the  others  : 

"This  is  he  of  whom  I  have  long  spoken,  he  who 
should  come  after  me,  the  one  greater  than  I.  When 
he  would  come  I  have  not  known ;  but  I  have  known 
that  he  would  manifest  himself  to  me  when  I  had 
blazed  a  path  for  him.  To  that  end  I  have  walked 
alone  in  the  forest ;  to  that  end  I  have  preached 
repentance  to  all  men,  and  have  baptized  as  many  as 
were  ready.     It  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  baptize  him. 

But  Jesse  said,  "  It  is  my  wish." 

So  John  p^mitted  him  to  take  the  baptism.  The 
four  men  on  the  river  bank,  bewildered  by  the  forces 
moving  round  them,  beheld  the  two  below  in  the 
water  as  through  a  mist.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
Jesse  stood  in  tne  attitude  of  prayer ;  then  he  passed 
from  sight,  to  reappear  a  moment  later  upon  the  bank 
with  John.  They  were  startled  from  their  abstraction 
by  the  voice  of  the  Hermit,  speaking  to  them  : 

"  As  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  I  saw  the  Spirit 
upon  him,  and  I  heard  a  voice  which  verified  my  word 
that  this  is  he." 

They  gazed  at  Jesse,  seeing  him  in  a  new  and  clearer 
light.  For  many  days  now,  as  they  told  themselves^ 
they  had  been  privileged  to  walk  with  this  wonderful 
man,  and  had  not  realized  until  this  hour  how  great  he 
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was.  They  were  overcome  with  humility.  The  love 
which  they  had  given  him  before  seemed  so  pale  beside 
the  love  which  they  would  give  him  henceforth,  if  only 
he  would  continue  to  be  with  them,  to  let  them  f oUow 
him.  His  new  status  seemed  to  put  him  far  away 
from  them  at  the  same  moment  when  it  drew  them 
nearer  to  him. 

Jesse,  as  if  divining  their  thought,  came  and  laid  his 
hand  lovingly  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  first  Peter  and 
last  the  soft-eyed  John.  £Qs  voice  was  thrilling  with 
tenderness. 

""  You  are  my  friends,"  he  said,  "'  my  companions, 
and  you  will  be  with  me  to  the  end.  But  now  I  must 
leave  you  for  a  time,  how  long,  I  cannot  say  ;  when  I 
return,  be  ready  to  receive  me.  You  would  better 
go  back  to  Capronville,  and  there  await  my  call.  I 
am  going  to  the  mountains." 

"We  will  be  ready  when  vou  call  us,"  Peter  said. 

"  We  will  be  ready,"  echoed  the  others,  including 
Andrew. 

Then,  with  a  parting  smile  for  all  of  them,  Jesse 
turned  to  the  Hermit  and  asked  for  direction  to  the 
mountains.  The  tall,  gaunt  man  went  with  him  a 
short  distance  down  the  road.  At  the  parting  of  the 
ways  the  two  touched  hands  and  separated,  Jesse 
oing  to  the  east,  the  Hermit  going  back  to  his  own 
isciples. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Jesse  found  his  way  into  the  wilderness — ^the  moun- 
tains lying  east  of  Burlington.  In  his  desire  for 
solitude  he  avoided  the  noisy  railway-train  that  would 
have  taken  him  some  distance  on  the  journey,  pre- 
ferring to  walk  alone  along  the  green  country  roads. 
He  carried  nothing  save  a  change  of  linen  and  a  woollen 
coat  to  protect  him  from  the  dampness  of  the  night. 
The  way  was  not  long  ;  twenty  miles  or  so  would  bring 
him  to  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness.     He  went 
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slowly,  for  he  did  not  seek  weariness,  only  solitude ; 
and  ne  paused  to  rest  or  meditate  whenever  the  Spirit 
prompted  him.  That  night  he  slept  under  the  open 
sky,  and  the  great  mountain  only  a  few  miles  away 
seemed  to  send  down  to  him  refreshing  draughts  of 
its  own  purity  and  peace. 

Oh,  that  first  night  under  the  stars,  with  the  little 
sickle  moon  for  a  signal  of  change  in  the  west,  and  in 
the  east,  felt  but  unseen  in  the  darkness,  the  calm, 
immovable  moimtain !  That  night  was  for  Jesse  a 
pause  between  two  eternities.  Strange  memories 
came  to  him  of  things  he  had  never  Imown  in  this 
brief  hfe,  vague  memories  that  whispered  at  the  door 
of  his  consciousness  and  stole  away  A^jn  without 
revealing  what  they  had  come  to  say.  Where  in  the 
long  past,  the  unimaginable  past,  had  he  lain  under 
the  stars  on  such  a  mght  as  this,  with  the  labours  of 
a  superhuman  mission  just  ahead  of  him  ?  Where 
had  he  heard  before  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  that  called 
him  into  the  wilderness  ?  It  seemed  that  he  had 
known  it  all,  had  lived  it  all. 

He  gazed  at  the  moon  i^  the  west.  It  must  have 
been  walking  an  incalculable  time  in  the  path  around 
the  earth,  watching  and  listening ;  the  book  of  its 
memory  must  be  written  full  of  secrets  beyond  telling. 
The  Spirit  that  was  himself  had  also  an  immortal  past 
as  well  as  an  inmiortal  f uture^ ;  there  could  never  have 
been  a  time  when  he,  as  It,  was  not ;  there  could  never 
be  a  time  when  he,  as  It,  should  cease  to  be.  And  oh, 
those  multitudes  of  other  men  who  were  one  with  him 
in  the  Spirit ! 

In  a  pool  beside  him  he  saw  the  moon  reflected.  In 
how  many  pools,  on  the  curve  of  the  world,  did  that 
one  moon  this  night  reflect  itself  ?  And  the  light  that 
swam  in  beauty  on  the  surface  of  this  little  sheet  of 
water  was  present  also  with  the  others — with  all  the 
myriad  others.  So  the  one  Spirit  shone  in  the  pools 
that  were  human  hearts,  innumerable,  near  and  far 
away,  on  the  great  curve  of  time.  The  secret  of  his 
mission  stocxi  revealed,  in  the  symbol  before  his  eyes. 
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At  dawn  he  arose  from  a  brief  sleep  and  continued 
his  journey  up  the  mountain,  and  long  before  midday 
he  was  high  in  the  cool  green  solitude.     The  peace 
of  the  night  before  was  with  him  still ;  he  was  enjoying 
temporanly  the  pause  of  equilibrium  before  his  battle 
with  the  forces  that  now  stood  balanced  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  great  wheel  of  life.     He  found  a  place,  in 
the  curve  between  two  hills,  which  seemed  to  be  nature's 
parallel  of  his  own  interior  state ;  and  there  he  sat 
motionless  for  hours,  going  in  memory  over  the  stages 
of  his  progress  since  me  wiU.  toward  life,  of  the  Spirit 
that  was  himself,  had  encased  him  in  this  form  of  matter 
which  he  was  to  study  and  subdue,  ever  reaching  toward 
the  mystery  above,  ever  questioning  the  m3rstery  below. 
He  thought  of  his  intellectual  growth,  from  the  first 
formulation  of  speech  to  express  the  feeling  of  the 
groping  inner  self,  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  that 
enlightened  inner  self  now  used  for  the  instruction  of 
others.     He  thought  of  the  plan  of  his  mission  and  his 
steady,  movement  in  that  one  direction  ;  of  the  grt^iual 
development  of  his  powers,   from  the  first  startling 
realization  in  early  youth  that  he  could  cure  pain  and 
bring  strange  things  to  pass  by  the  exercise  of  his 
will.     He  meditated  on  the  loving-kindness  that  had 
grown  with  the  years  until  it  ma^e  his  heart  almost 
too  full  for  endurance — ^his  aspiration  to  be  a  bond  or 
mediator  between  the  unknown  Spirit  above  and  the 
groping    human    hearts    below ;    meditated    on    the 
oiflPerence   between  the  unselfish  and  immortal  love 
and  the  selfish  and  transitory  love  which  is  a  mere 
broken    reflection   of   its    pure    prototype.     He    con- 
sidered the  engine  of  spiritual  power  that  had  made 
11°^  u        conqueror  of  his  environment,   overcoming 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  progress  to  the  present 
hour;    considered   the   ceaseless  labour  necessary   to 
preserve  great  works  from  destruction— the  continued 
onort  that  should  hold  his  message  balanced,  as  in  a 
pair  of  scales,  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  making 
practical  for  human  uses  the  divine  wisdom  of  love 
and  justice.     He  thought  of  the  prudence  that  he. 
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the  pilgrim  of  eternity,  must  exercise  upon  the  perilous 
path  which  he  had  chosen :  prudence  of  action,  pru- 
dence of  speech,  prudence  of  silence.  His  lamp  must  be 
kept  ever-burning,  his  staff  must  be  ever  in  his  hand. 

In  this  period  of  balance  he  saw  life  as  a  stupendous 
paradox,  wherein  the  two  extremes,  ever  opposite 
and  ever  struggling,  constantly  change  places  with 
each  other,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  essentially 
one.  The  paradox  had  always  apx)ealed  to  him,  but 
now  he  saw  it  in  all  its  naked  beauty.  He  felt  the 
rush  of  extremes  toward  one  another,  the  affinity  (rf 
antipodes,  the  struggle  and  the  union.  The  very  evils 
that  he  fought  against  seemed  here  to  take  their  rightful 
place  on  the  revolving  wheel  of  necessity  ;  for  without 
evil,  how  should  we  measure  good  ?  Without  the 
knowledge  of  darkness,  who  would  desire  the  light  ? 
Without  the  universe  of  matter,  how  would  the  Spirit 
realize  itself  ?  But  he  saw  that  this  was  only  true 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  imiversal ;  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  human,  evil  must  be  fought,  darkness  must 
be  overcome  and  matter  sublimated,  for  that  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  which  man  is.  He  told  himself 
that  only  he  who  acknowledges  evil  can  transcend  it ; 
that  until  man  has  begun  to  conquer  the  tendencies 
that  draw  the  soul  down,  he  has  not  acquired  the 
impetus  of  positive  virtue  for  the  upward  clunb.  The 
supremacy  of  will  is  ours  when  we  can  command  the 
nature-powers  below  us,  for  the  one  that  commands 
is  above,  and  we  are  It.  When  we  reach  up  to  our 
greater  Self,  we  must  bring  something  else  at  least  a 
part  of  the  way  with  us.  But  the  things  which  we  com- 
mand and  Uf t  are  also  ourselves  ;  for  are  not  all  things 
one,  even  good  and  evil  ?  So  the  strongest  and  most 
independent  ego  is  capable  of  the  tenderest  fraternity. 

He  saw,  as  through  a  telescope,  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  every  thought  and  action  ;  saw,  as  through  a  micro- 
scope, the  infinitesimal  cause  of  great  events.  He 
realized  duration,  the  eternal  action  in  time,  as  a 
revolving  wheel,  without  beginning  or  end  ;  and  days, 
years,  centuries,  ages,  men  and  women,  love  and  hate. 
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Sleasure  and  pain,  life  and  deatJi,  were  as  particles  of 
ust  upon  the  whirling  spokes  of  it.  Its  motion  was 
aooordmg  to  the  Great  Law  that  establishes  and  is 
itadf  the  necessary  course  of  things. 

He  came  to  see  this  Law  as  inherent  in  nature 
and  in  the  Spirit — a  certainty  which  may  be  used  at 
will  by  him  who  aspires ;  came  to  see  the  knowledge 
of  this  Law  as  the  forefinger  of  Grod,  pointing  the  way 
to  power  undreamed  of  by  the  groping  souls  of  men. 

All  day  Jesse  sat  in  the  curve  between  the  two  hills, 
all  day  he  meditated  ;  and  when  the  night  came  down 
he  fell  asleep  like  a  tired  child  in  the  lap  of  Nature, 
his  mother.  So  passed  the  first  day  of  his  solitary 
initiation  in  the  wilderness.  He  had  many  stages  to 
go  through,  some  brief  like  this  first  one  of  balance  and 
assent  to  all  existing  things,  some  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult, some  full  of  bitter  travail.  He  f eU  asleep,  knowing 
that  the  morrow  would  bring  sterner  labours  to  the  spirit. 

He  awoke  the  next  momine  with  a  fuller  conscious- 
ness of  freedom  than  he  had  ever  before  known — of 
freedom  and  strength ;  nevertheless,  he  knew  them  to 
be  still  untested,  for  the  acid  of  experience  hcwi  not 
touched  them.  In  that  hour  of  dawn  freshness,  he 
felt  that  he  could  grasp  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of 
the  mighty  lion  of  life,  forcing  them  apart  or  pressing 
them  together  according  to  his  will.  In  his  hand  lay 
the  destiny  not  only  of  himself  but  of  others,  and  the 
vitality  of  innumerable  lives  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
in  him.  He  realized  himself  as  a  repository  of  the 
powers  of  Divinity,  his  personality  as  a  transitory 
receptacle  of  the  eternal  seed — a  mould  wherein  the 
fluid  of  the  Spirit  had  been  poured,  to  be  held  by  him 
as  a  sacred  trust,  and  finally  to  be  restored  to  the  original 
Source,  richer  for  all  the  varied  experiences  of  the  form 
which  had  held  it. 

Every  breath  he  drew  seemed  charged  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  universal  life.  It  came  to  him  suddenly 
that  this  breath  of  his,  this  breath  of  every  being,  was 
correspondent  to  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
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inherent  in  all  things.  Why  could  not  one  who  under- 
stood the  law  of  its  control  draw  to  himself  any  object 
of  desire,  drive  from  himsell  all  things  he  did  not  want, 
as  man  draws  into  himself  the  oxygen  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  and  drives  from  himself  the  devitalized 
residue  of  air  for  which  he  has  no  use  ? 

At  that  moment,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  questicm,  one 
of  the  timid  wild  tleer  that  walk  those  moimtains 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  open  space  wherein  he  sat ; 
and  though  its  furtive  eves  perceived  him,  he  held  those 
eyes  with  his  own.  Then  gradually  he  drew  the  shv 
creature  toward  him  by  the  power  of  attraction  which 
he  had  just  discovered.  Holding  it  still  with  his  eyes, 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  pulled  the  leaves  from  a  shrub, 
offering  the  tempting  greenness  to  the  deer,  which 
came  softly,  unresistingly  forward  and  nibbled  the 
leaves  from  his  hand.  Then,  turning,  it  bounded  back 
to  its  mate,  which  ht^l  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  as  if  calling  to  it  to  return  to  the  safety  of  the 
deeper  forest. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  clearing  appeared  a  great 
bear,  one  of  the  species  common  in  that  section,  the 
terror  of  the  people  from  the  plains  below  who  occa- 
sionally go  up  the  mountain  to  gather  the  wild  berries 
that  grow  there  in  profusion.  The  dangerous  animal 
looked  at  the  man  before  him  with  a  srowinc  interest ; 
but  Jesse,  in  the  fearlessness  of  that  hour  of  strength, 
would  not  have  trembled  before  a  lion  from  the  jungles 
of  lower  Asia.  He  calmly  regarded  the  bear,  and  re- 
versing the  power  which  he  heA  used  to  attract  the  deer, 
he  drove  the  monster  from  his  presence,  never  to  return. 

A  few  moments  later  he  saw  a  rattlesnake  come 
gliding  into  the  circle  wherein  he  sat ;  it  raised  its  flat 
head  and  looked  at  him  with  cold,  unpleasant  eyes. 
Conquering  an  instinctive  repugnance  and  remembering 
the  essential  fraternity  of  all  living  things,  he  en- 
deavoured to  draw  the  serpent  toward  him  as  he  had 
drawn  the  harmless  deer,  making  it  also  harmless  by 
his  sympathy.  But  quickly  the  rattler  turned  and 
darted  away  through  the  grass. 
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Jesse  sat  quietly  and  considered  the  matter.  Why, 
when  he  could  attract  the  timid  deer,  could  he  not 
attract  the  far  less  timid  serpent  ?  And  the  answer 
came  :  The  tendency  of  his  inherited  human  repulsion 
to  the  reptilian  form  of  life,  meeting  the  action  of  his 
will,  had  added  to  the  inevitable  reaction  its  own 
inertia.  He  solved  many  problems  based  on  this 
principle  in  its  relation  to  human  life,  finding  the  answer 
to  questions  which  had  puzzled  him  for  years. 

'men,  having  studied  the  will  to  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  having  seen  how  it  affected  both  animal 
and  human  social  liro,  he  pondered  its  application  to 
inorganic  matter.  These  thoughts  were  in  his  mind 
as  he  composed  himself  to  sleep  that  night. 

Rising  at  dawn,  he  bathed  in  the  mountain  river, 
then  looked  about  him  for  the  means  of  testing  an 
idea  which  had  flashed  through  his  mind  on  waking. 
High  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  he  saw  a  large  boulder. 
How  many  centuries  had  it  stood  there,  waiting  in 
silence  the  word  of  permission  to  lave  its  hot  face  in 
the  waters  below  ?  Jesse  climbed  the  bank  and  stood 
behind  the  rock.  Believing  firmly  that  he  who  could 
change  the  inclination  of  the  animal,  of  conscious 
matter,  could  change  the  position  of  this  unconscious 
matter,  he  threw  the  full  force  of  his  body,  his  will, 
his  brecUh  and  hia  word,  against  the  boulder.  With  a 
grating  sound  which  seemed  the  hoarse  laughter  of 
the  elemental  powers  of  Nature,  it  plunged  forward 
and  down  into  the  river,  throwing  back  to  him  as  if 
in  gratitude  a  shower  of  refreshing  spray. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

After  the  moving  of  the  rock  there  came  to  Jesse  an 
accession  of  the  consciousness  of  power  ;  he  felt  able  to 
do  anything,  even  the  seemingly  impossible. 

Durmg  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  picked  up  a  small 
white  stone,  and  sat  holding  it  in  his  hand  for  a  long 
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time.  An  idea — a  poBsibility — ^had  taken  possession  of 
bis  imamiatdon.  Could  he  do  the  thing  which  he  had 
in  mind  ?  He  gazed  at  the  stone,  concentrating  his 
thought  upon  the  task  he  purposed  to  accomplish. 
Then  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  soimded  over  it  a  long 
musical  syllable  that  rang  and  reverberated  among  the 
trees  of  tne  silent  mountain.  He  looked  again  at  the 
stone  :  it  Jiad  turned  a  rich  violet  colour.  So  it  was  true  ! 
Superhuman  powers  u)ere  given  to  man,  to  be  com- 
manded under  certain  supernormal  conditions. 

Knowing  well  that  every  attainment  has  its  peculiar 
price,  he  asked  himself  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
this  power  over  Nature.  Even  with  the  question  came 
the  answer :  only  by  the  complete  consecration  of  his 
personality,  and  his  rights  as  an  individual,  could  a  man 
safely  claim  and  exercise  such  powers.  When  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  enfold  that  stone  and  raise  its 
nature,  he  had  to  transcend  his  own  mere  human 
nature.  On  the  cross  of  Nature  desire  must  be  trans- 
formed, that  the  spirit  may  be  lifted  up,  and  draw  all 
men  imto  it.  He  who  exposes  himself  to  the  subtler 
forces  of  Nature  is  safe  only  if  his  heart  be  pure  of  any 
taint  of  selfishness ;  for  here  the  worldly  fruit  of  the  indi- 
vidual's past  and  present  must  be  consecrated  to  the 
spiritual  future  of  mankind.  Only  the  preserving 
power  of  universal  love  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
heart  of  man  on  this  perilous  elevation. 

While  meditating  alone  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  was  really  nearer  to  the  beings  in  the  valley 
than  were  those  other  beings  who  spoke  to  them  face  to 
face  and  lay  upon  their  hearts  ;  for  the  Self  he  felt  him- 
self  to  be  was  the  source  of  all  other  men  and  women. 
Their  joys  and  sorrows  were  his  joys  and  sorrows.  He 
had  outgrown  the  feeling  of  separateness  from  any 
living  thmg.  Even  those  who  hated  him  were  included 
in  the  understanding  love  with  which  he  embraced  the 
world ;  for  he  had  solved  the  mystery  of  enmity  imd 
the  greater  mystery  of  friendship.  Because  he  could 
r^aid  his  own  heart  coldly  as  a  thing  apart,  he  was  able 
to  xegard  the  hearts  of  others  ardenuy  as  being  one 
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with  himself.  The  fire  which  had  purified  his  nature 
from  the  dross  of  selfish  desire  had  rendered  it  so  vola- 
tile that  it  could  blend  with  the  nature  of  any  other 
being,  independently  of  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space. 

Four  days  he  spent  in  ceaseless  communion  with  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  whom  he  knew  :  his  mother, 
his  stolid  brethren,  Rose  Thomas,  his  New  York  friends, 
his  new  followers  in  Capronville,  his  boyhood's  com- 
rade, Marty  White,  the  enigmatical  Mary  Magnus,  and 
all  those  other  persons,  slightly  known  before,  but  now 
known  intimately,  whom  he  had  met  in  his  brief  life  on 
earth.  He  founa  the  secret  cause  of  all  their  strangest 
actions  ;  he  found  the  hidden  meanings  in  their  seem- 
in^y  careless  words. 

From  an  impartial  distance,  he  studied  his  own  heart ; 
and  the  events  of  his  life  from  the  beginning  were 
brought  into  the  vivid  light  of  his  analysis.  The 
reasons  which  he  saw  for  many  of  his  own  words  and 
deeds  gave  him  a  clue  to  the  motives  behind  the  words 
and  deeds  of  others. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  mystic  death,  but  few 
know  what  it  means  ;  few  know  that  shadow-country 
where  the  soul  walks  with  spectres  of  the  dead  and  the 
unborn — dead  dreams,  dead  men,  dead  selves,  unborn 
beings,  unborn  destinies,  imbom  desires.  It  has  been 
said  that  certain  men  have  t^ed  with  the  dead  ;  but 
what  is  it  to  talk  with  the  dead  ?  He  who  has  the 
courage  to  commune  with  his  own  dead  self  need  fear 
no  spectre  of  the  graveyard.  Most  men  will  say  that 
they  commune  with  their  dead  selves  when  they  think 
about  the  past ;  it  is  not  so,  for  the  selves  they  think  of 
are  not  dead,  but  throbbingly,  insistently  alive.  Not 
until  personal  desire  is  mastered  can  a  man  safely  walk 
in  the  tombs  with  the  ghosts  of  other  men. 

It  was  night  on  the  mountain,  a  dark  night ;  neither 
star  nor  moon  was  visible.  Black  darkness  and  utter 
silence,  the  two  most  formidable  terrors  to  the  mind  of 
man,  held  dual  sway  over  the  solitary  waste.     Not  a 
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leaf  stirred  on  the  trees.  Jesse  sat  with  his  chin  in  his 
palms,  peering  into  the  void.  His  days  of  uninter- 
rapted  meditation  and  fasting  had  sharpened  his  per- 
ceptions ;  he  beheld  the  unseen  and  listened  to  the 
unspoken. 

Was  that  wavering  outline  in  the  darkness  the  form 
of  his  father  ?  Were  those  other  grey  shapes  against 
the  night  his  unknown  companions  in  the  mazes  of  the 
dead  ?  The  stillness  was  appalling.  Then  a  something 
— a  sound  that  was  to  the  sense  of  hearing  as  the  brush- 
ing of  an  insect's  wing  might  be  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
something  almost  too  slight  to  be  called  a  sound — came 
to  his  ears  with  meanings  as  of  words.  Strange  things 
they  seemed  to  utter,  terrible  things  that  made  lus 
heart  grow  cold  with  horror  and  with  pity.  Were  the 
dead  indeed  so  sad  ?  It  could  not  be.  Then  how  ex- 
plain these  wailing  etheric  wanderers  ?  But  wait ! 
Might  these  not  be  only  the  evil  passions  of  the  beings 
gone  before,  the  worldly  lusts,  the  nameless  abomina- 
tions, which  the  free  spirits  had  left  behind  in  the 
lumber-room  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  ?  Surely  that 
melancholy  something  in  his  father's  shape  was  not  his 
father's  soul ;  surely  the  secrets  he  had  heard  were  not 
the  litanies  of  those  who  have  left  the  earth  behind.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  hours  went  by  while  those  un- 
realizing,  changing  shadows  passed  and  repassed  before 
him  in  the  spaces  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible — 
those  spectres  of  passive  disintegration,  victims  of  the 
inevitable  reflex  of  active  creation.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  exhausting  the  knowledge  of  all  misery — 
bereft  of  the  boon  of  tears. 

Then  other  visions  passed  before  him — ^awful,  un- 
human  presences,  the  shadows  of  semi-conscious  beings 
who  never  have  been  human,  spirits  of  the  woods  and 
the  waters,  spirits  of  the  air,  alien  and  some  of  them  un- 
friendly to  humanity.  But  having  transcended  his 
mere  humanity,  he  was  their  master  ;  their  most  malig- 
nant impulse  could  not  reach  him,  could  not  penetrate 
the  atmosphere  of  purity  that  guarded  this  instrument 
of  the  world's  uplifting.    They  came  and  went  at  his 
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bidding,  helplees  puppets  of  his  will,  the  passive  leaves 
of  the  great  book  oi  Nature  which  he  studied,  types  of 
formation  and  fertility,  that  brought  him  knowledge  of 
how  beings  are  evolved  in  unlimit^  space.  These  Liter 
shadows  were,  compared  with  the  spectres  of  the  earlier 
night,  as  integration  is  to  disintegration,  as  gestation  to 
decomposition.  Where  before  he  had  faced  illusions  he 
now  faced  realities, — only  partially  evolved,  but  none 
the  less  realities. 

All  the  night  long,  the  longest  night  he  ever  knew, 
Jesse's  mind  was  tried  and  tested  by  his  spirit,  with 
tests  and  trials  that  endow  the  victor  ivith  the  strength 
for  further  progress.  Had  he  failed  ?  .  .  .  But  how 
could  he  fail  ?  At  dawn  sleep  came  with  its  rewarding 
balm  and  held  him  for  as  many  hours  as  he  had  wan- 
dered with  the  shadows. 

He  was  awakened  by  drops  of  rain  falling  on  his  face, 
and  sought  shelter  in  a  small  open  cave  he  ht^i  dis- 
covered in  the  mountain-side.  For  three  days  the  rain 
fell  steadily,  and  for  three  days  he  remained  in  the  cave, 
braving  the  storm  occasionally  for  refreshment  of  wild 
berries  and  spring-water.  He  became  again  aware  of 
his  corporeal  existence,  which  he  had  forgotten.  The 
human  self  he  left  behind  had  now  risen  from  the  dead, 
transformed  into  a  powerful  individuahty.  As  he 
gazed  out  of  his  cave  at  the  falling  rain,  the  realization 
came  to  him  that  he  had  exchanged  the  smaller  self  for 
the  larger  one,  had  given  up  desires  in  exchange  for 
power  ;  that  for  every  personal  right  which  he  had  con- 
secrated he  now  possessed  a  godlike  privilege. 

Then  came  a  thought  which  made  him  leap  to  his  feet 
and  rush  out  into  the  storm  :  With  the  power  he  already 
controlled,  he  could  now  go  down  this  mountain  and 
demand  from  the  world  any  gift  which  the  world  could 
understand,  and  the  worid  would  be  obliged  to  yield  it  to 
him.  But  stay.  .  .  .  The  boons  he  hoped  for  were 
those  which  the  world  could  neither  understand  nor 
give.  He  walked  slowly  back  to  his  cave  and  to  his 
meditations.    That  idea  was  not  to  return  to  him  until 
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it  shonld  oome  in  a  more  insidious  and  more  dangerous 
guise. 

Feelings  which  had  slumbered,  which  he  had  sup- 
posed to  be  left  behind  for  ever,  also  returned  to  him 
now  in  higher  forms  :  the  love  of  family  and  friends, 
hope  of  success  for  his  great  mission  because  it  was  hia 
awn  as  well  as  because  of  its  greatness.  Here  the  child 
and  the  master,  the  human  and  the  divine,  were  mixed 
together  as  wine  and  water,  and  no  drop  was  wasted. 
After  his  recent  sojourn  in  the  etheric  realms,  he  was 
foK^  by  reaction  to  return  to  the  material  world  ;  only 
his  present  consciousness  of  individual  and  corporeal 
life  could  have  restored  the  balance  and  enabled  mm  to 
continue  in  the  body.  But  he  had  brought  back  with 
him  from  that  aerial  journey  the  faculty  for  living  in 
either  world  at  will. 

Who  that  has  dwelt  long  with  any  person  of  highly 
developed  soul  but  has  marked  the  seeming  incon- 
gruities and  contradictions,  growing  out  of  this  famili- 
arity with  the  two  extremes  of  consciousness  ?  In 
the  average  <  human  being-  some  one  quality  pre- 
dominates ;  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  those  natures 
which  have  passed  a  certain  stage  of  mystic  evolution 
makes  them  often  appear  unbalanced,  by  reason  of  the 
very  perfection  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  balance. 
They  illustrate  in  their  own  beings  the  very  acme  of 
antithesis,  the  parallelism  of  opposites. 

While  Jesse  was  aware  of  the  powerful  instrument  for 
his  high  purposes  which  he  had  in  the  beautiful  human 
self  he  had  mastered,  yet  he  had  no  personal  pride  in  its 
beauty,  nor  any  spiritual  pride  in  the  achievement  of 
its  mastery.  He  would  have  relinquished  both  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  could  he  have  thereby  further^ 
in  the  least  degree  the  development  of  the  souls  of  men. 
His  body  was  merely  a  part  of  that  nature  which  he 
could  command  to  serve  the  Spirit. 

He  sat  inside  the  cave,  watching  and  listening  to  the 
rain.  Water  .  .  .  what  was  its  meaning  ?  Was  there 
water  in  the  unimaginable  spaces  between  the  stars  I 
and  were  **  the  waters  above  the  heavens  "  like  this 
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I  vtttor  f    Or  wms  there  not  another  and  more 

l«iiiM>iis  moiatore,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  inter- 
plMietereUiivaswat^bearBtoair  ?  Andhadnotthe 
otkiv  ekinenta  also  their  finer  prototypes  ?  Watching 
llie  cmraits  of  the  wind-blown  rain,  he  learned  the  secret 
of  tlie  flow  dt  other  onrrents — ^mysterious  and  almost  in- 
eofliprelMauuble— of  that  fluid  which  is  the  vehicle  of 
•oob. 

After  three  days  and  nights  of  rain  the  sun  rose  in  a 
doudlesB  sky ;  the  green  world  seemed  to  dimple  and 
amile,  all  fresh  from  its  cool  bath,  and  every  bird  was 
eoniltingly  telling  the  joy  of  its  heart.  Nature  herself 
was  laughing  witii  the  consciousness  of  her  own  power. 
Who  should  prevail  against  her  with  the  smile  on  her 
morning  face  ?  **  Am  I  not  fair  ?"  she  seemed  to  say. 
"  What  need  has  man  of  anything  beyond  me  ?" 

Jesse  drew  in  his  breath  with  keen  delight.  Surely 
Nature  was  beautiful,  a  pleasing  bride  for  the  Spirit. 
But  alas  for  those  who  exalted  the  bride  above  the 
bridegroom !  Earth  smiled  in  his  face,  rustling  her 
soft  green  garments.  ^'Now  put  away  your  solemn 
meditations  for  a  day,"  she  seemed  to  whisper,  ''  and 
enjoy  with  me  the  fragrance  of  my  garden.  Am  I  not 
lovelier  than  cold-eyed  philosophy  ?*' 

He  gathered  a  handful  of  wild-flowers,  breathing  their 

Eerfume  with  eyes  half-closed.  The  whole  bright  day 
e  spent  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  earth — as 
the  mirror  upon  whose  gleaming  surface  the  face  of  God 
was  reflected.  He  watched  the  lights  and  shadows 
flickering  over  the  trees  and  the  grass  ;  he  gazed  through 
the  iUimitable  blue  of  the  summer  sky ;  he  breathed  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  ;  he  listened  to  the  song  of  the 
birds  and  the  whispering  of  the  river. 

But  the  next  day  the  world  seemed  not  so  fresh, 
seemed  not  so  beautiful ;  though  the  sun  still  shone,  the 
birds  still  sang.  He  had  learned  long  before  that  no 
experience  is  ever  exactly  repeated  :  this  day  would 
bring  him  something  different,  perhaps  another  aspect  of 
the  many-sided  mother  of  mankind,  perhaps  the  mnita- 
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tions  of  her  sphere — ^the  narrow  circumference  surround- 
ing all  the  human  children  she  nourishes  at  her  breast. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  circle  which  no  man  could 
pass,  till  he  should  become  more  than  man — ^the  circle 
of  earthly  destiny.  Could  he  transcend  the  limits  in 
which  the  incarnate  soul  is  doomed  to  act  1  His  very 
human  nature,  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  kind 
and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  touch  them,  seemed  now 
to  mock  at  Sdm.  Was  he  too  bold  ?  Could  man  per- 
form the  labours  he  had  set  himself  1  Somewhere  in 
his  wide  reading  he  had  found  the  phrase,  ''  the  circle 
of  necessity."  Was  this  not  what  it  meant,  this  ser- 
pent-circle of  fataUty,  the  settled  bound  of  the  soul's 
daring  course  1  Misht  there  not  also  be  a  guardian 
Power  which  watched  upon  the  border  of  man's  legiti- 
mate domain,  hurling  him  back  with  teea  and  pain 
should  he  presume  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  superior  beings — a  mysterious  guar- 
dian of  limitation  ?  Chained  to  the  planetary  foot- 
stool, how  should  man's  will  escape  the  iron  fetters  1 
Surely  the  spirit,  having  accepted  the  limitations  of 
matter,  must  abide  by  the  decision  ;  whenevr  it  seeks  to 
rise  above  the  earth,  must  remain  suspended,  like  a 
fluttering  bird,  between  the  co-ordinating  pinions  of 
good  and  evil. 

In  gloomy  meditation  on  these  problems,  he  passed 
another  day.  He  who  ventures  to  lift  the  veil  of  Life 
must  dare  the  shadows  cast  by  the  veil's  awful  folds 
upon  the  unknown  face. 

The  night  that  followed  was  dark  with  more  than 
lunar  darkness.  All  sources  of  light  seemed  hidden  by 
the  earth ;  the  underworld  that  had  devoured  the  sun 
and  moon  seemed  also  to  have  made  a  giant's  feast  of 
all  the  spiritual  Ughts  that  had  shone  in  the  soul's 
heaven.  The  faith  which  had  wrought  miracles  was 
now  sore  beset  by  the  doubt  which  ever  seeks  to  work 
destruction  ;  and  as  he  lay  sleepless  under  the  heavy 
sky,  the  dark  horns  of  the  universal  monster  seemed  to 
be  arched  over  him,  their  menacing  points  buried  in  the 
earth  on  either  side  of  his  hard  natiural  bed. 

13—2 
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At  Bunriae  he  awoke  from  a  brief  sleep  troubled  by 
vague,  evil  dieamB  ;  tiirough  them  a  matign  face  leered 
at  him,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  faoe  with  slanting  eyes 
and  false,  uneertain  glance.  So  vivid  was  the  vision  of 
this  entity  through  the  formless  shadows  of  his  dream 
that  it  seemed  to  stand  before  him  even  in  the  broad 
sunlight  for  a  moment  after  he  opened  his  eyes.  In  its 
hand  it  held  a  lighted  toroh ;  dark  batlike  wings  ex- 
tended from  its  shoulders,  and  its  vesture  was  wrought 
with  serpents  and  strange  symbols. 

Jesse  leaped  to  his  feet  and  shook  himself,  he  ran 
down  the  mil  and  bathed  in  the  cool  mountain  river  ; 
but  still  the  leer  on  that  false,  satanio  face  remained 
with  him,  still  at  the  back  of  his  consciousness  remained 
the  restless  doubts  sus^ted  by  its  glance.  What  dark 
force  of  Nature  had  mB  brain  visualized  ?  Or  was  it, 
really,  an  independent  entity,  having  its  home  in  the 
secret  realm  beyond  the  intrusion  of  man's  normal 
senses  ?  Could  it  be  the  fearful  guardian  of  the 
spiritual  place  of  beauty  and  high  power  ?  Whatever 
it  might  be,  the  Presence  remained  with  him — to  warn, 
to  mock,  to  torture  with  cold  doubts. 

What  was  the  will  of  man  that  it  should  set  itself  to 
superhuman  labours  ?  the  Presence  seemed  to  whisper. 
To  what  result  were  tending  all  his  fiery  hopes  of  world 
regeneration  ?  Ingratitude,  derision,  martyrdom, — 
these  were  the  doubtful  prizes  of  the  struggle.  What 
if  his  conquest  should  take  another  form  ?  With  his 
indisputable  powers  he  might  accomplish  anything  he 
chose,  should  ne  confine  himself  to  ways  the  world  could 
understand.  He  at  whose  word  the  very  stones 
changed  colour,  at  whose  will  the  wild  deer  came  and 
the  menacing  bear  departed,  could  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  fortune,  command  bread  for  the  mouth  and 
beauty  for  the  eye. 

He  realized  that  he  was  hungry.  Wild  berries  and 
spring-water  might  sustain  life  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
material  appetites  demand  a  more  substantial  fare. 

"  You  who  could  change  the  colour  of  the  stone," 
the  haunting  Presence  whi[q>ered,   ^'^command  these 
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other  stones  at  your  feet  to  be  made  bread,  that  you 
may  not  suffer  from  hunger." 

Surely  a  not  illogical  suggestion ;  and  whatever 
Jesse's  powers  might  be,  his  hunger  at  least  was  real. 

"  You  have  deck^red  that  you  are  God,"  the  Presence 
again  whispered,  *'have  declared  that  God  is  the 
Power  and  that  you  are  the  expression  of  the  Power. 
The  time  is  come  to  prove  your  daring  faith.  Of  what 
use  or  dignity  are  superhuman  powers  if  they  may  not 
be  put  to  human  uses  ?  Now,  command  the  stones  to 
be  made  bread.  What,  is  your  faith  so  weak  ?  You 
fear  they  will  not  obey  you  ?"  And  a  mocking  laugh 
sounded  against  his  inner  ear. 

"  My  faUure  to  make  bread  of  stones,"  he  said  aloud, 
as  if  one  listened  to  him,  **  would  affect  only  myself ; 
but  my  failure  to  depend  upon  the  Spirit  would  affect 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  that  dwells  in  me." 

A^ain  he  made  nis  meal  of  wild  berries  and  quenched 
his  wirst  at  the  cool  spring. 

To  escape  the  malign  Presence  he  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
which  fell  sheer  to  a  rocky  bed  below.  But  the  morn- 
ing visitor  was  before  him,  still  whispering  temptations 
as  from  the  depths  of  his  own  brain.  On  the  rocks 
below  were  the  whitening  bones  of  some  animal.  A 
fall  from  this  height  womd  mean  certain  death ;  but 
if  he  were  really  chosen  by  the  Spirit  for  the  perform- 
ance of  great  works,  would  not  the  Spirit  bear  him  up  1 
Why  should  his  body  not  pass  unharmed  through  the 
air,  even  as  his  more  subtle  form  of  thought  1  Were 
thev  not  both  equally  the  vehicles  of  consciousness  ? 

The  Spirit  cannot  bje  destroved,"  the  Presence 
again  whispered.  "  If  you  are  indeed  the  Spirit,  cast 
vourself  down  and  prove  your  unity  with  God.  To 
him  who  shall  prevail  against  the  force  of  gravitation 
and  the  sharpness  of  those  rocks  all  things  will  be  pos- 
sible— even  the  regeneration  of  mankind." 

'^The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  commands  of  Grod," 
Jesse  said,  again  aloud  as  if  one  Listened.  ''  He  who 
destroys  the  Body  is  a  traitor  to  the  Spirit." 
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He  sat  down  upon  the  clilS  and  gazed  out  aoross  the 
rolling  hills  and  valleys,  to  the  far  blue  line  of  another 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  west.  O  wide  and  myriad- 
peopled  world  !  O  world  of  beauty  and  of  strange,  far 
cities,  among  whose  rulers  he  mient  take  his  plMe  by 
virtue  of  iimerent  strength — ^if  ne  but  chose !  And 
might  not  such  choice  be  wise  and  righteous  t  Among 
the  cold,  selfHseeking  sovereigns  of  the  earth  what 
influence  for  good  might  he  not  wield  who  should  make 
himself  a  ruler  for  love's  sake  1  The  Presence  again 
whispered  in  his  inner  ear  : 

"  Is  it,  then,  for  nothing  that  you  worship  God  1  Can 
the  Spirit  act  without  a  medium,  the  soul  without  a 
body  ?  The  ruler  of  a  nation  has  power  undreamed 
of  by  the  plodding  herd.  Then  make  the  State  the 
body,  the  medium  of  the  Spirit ;  and  though  to  such 
an  end  one  walks  inevitably  by  devious  ways,  re- 
member that  in  the  physical  mechanism  that  serves 
the  soul  are  many  gross  and  evil-smeUing  substances. 
Seize  worldly  power,  then  use  it  for  whatever  end 
seems  best.  What  knows  the  soldier  who  fights  for  the 
King  of  the  King's  secret  design  ?  Seize  worldly 
power !  It  may  be  given  you  to  serve  the  Spirit  by 
material  means.  Seize  worldly  power — command  all 
men  to  be  the  servants  of  your  will." 

Then  Jesse  faced  the  evil  Presence.  He  gazed  into 
its  eyes  with  stem,  unshaken  heart. 

"Demon  of  Doubt,"  he  cried,  "you,  too,  have 
served  the  Spirit  that  I  serve — served  it  by  tempting 
and  testing  the  steel  of  my  soul's  loyalty.  Now  get 
you  back  to  your  own  realm,  and  nevermore  come 
near  me.  I  will  fight  the  battle  of  the  Spirit  with 
spiritual  weapons." 

There  came  to  him,  even  with  the  words,  such  peace 
and  consciousness  of  streneth  as  he  had  never  known. 
Now  might  the  powers  of  darkness  storm  and  rage 
about  the  citadel  of  his  soul ;  they  could  not  reach  the 
quiet  place  wherein  he  dwelt  secure. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

Black  storm-clouds  were  gathering  over  the  monn- 
tain ;  from  horisson  to  horizon  they  threatened  one 
another,  and  the  low  voioe  of  thmider  reverberated 
among  the  hills.  The  air  was  tense  with  expectation 
of  coming  danger ;  the  wind  whispered  shrilly  through 
the  tree-tops,  uiat  shuddered  at  its  message  ;  the  river 
seemed  to  rush  faster,  as  if  hurrying  towa^  lower  and 
safer  levels.  Now  and  then  a  bird  cried  out,  in 
warning  to  its  mate. 

Jesse  stood  beneath  a  giant  pine-tree,  already  scarred 
from  head  to  foot  in  some  past  encounter  with  celestial 
wrath.  He  was  far  below  the  cave  where  he  had 
housed  himself  in  the  long  rain  many  days  before. 

The  voice  of  the  thunder  grew  louder,  nearer.  IVom 
a  low  grumbling  it  broke  into  angry  roars,  that  were 
answerod  by  other  and  anerier  roars,  and  the  wild 
bombardment  was  begun.  A  patter  of  rain,  like  drops 
from  the  wounded  warriors  of  the  sky,  fell  on  the 
leaves  and  the  grass ;  then,  with  a  slurill  whistle  of 
wind,  the  drops  became  a  deluge,  and  the  trees  arched 
their  backs  to  meet  the  weight  of  it. 

The  broad  pagoda  of  the  pine  was  Uke  a  roof,  and 
sheltered  Jesse  from  the  rush  of  waters ;  but  a  wilder 
danger  menaced  him — a  swift,  incalculable  danger. 
There  came  a  deafening  roar,  a  flash  of  flame,  and  only 
a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  him  a  tree  fell  crashing  to 
the  ground — ^the  very  one  he  had  considered  for  a 
shelter  before  he  chose  the  pine. 

"  O  Spirit  that  is  myself,  he  prayed,  "  bring  Thou 
this  body,  our  servant,  safely  through  the  baptism  of 
fire!" 

Suddenly  a  roar  as  of  a  thousand  cannon  . . .  blinding 
light  ...  a  vivid  sight  within  the  blindness  .  •  .  and  he 
knew  no  more.  .  .  . 

When  Jesse  opened  his  eyes  and  struggled  back  to 
consciousness,  he  found  himself  face  downward  on  the 
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soakmg  grass  ;  over  him  a  cool  wind  blew  with  refresh- 
ing breath.  The  rain  was  over,  the  voice  of  the  storm 
was  still,  and  only  the  excited  whisper  of  the  swelling 
river  rufidied  across  the  silence. 

His  bodyf elt  sore  and  shattered,  but  he  staggered  to 
his  feet.  How  pure  and  fresh  was  the  world  i^ter  its 
baptism  of  fire  and  water  !    He  turned  to  look  at  the 

Eine-tree  which  had  afforded  him  such  dangerous 
ospitality  :  one  of  the  boughs  was  torn  from  the  trunk, 
and  was  hanging  by  a  long  strip  of  bark,  while  a  few 
feet  distant  a  great  hole  in  the  ground  showed  where 
the  bolt  had  spent  its  fury.  The  sun  now  came  out 
from  behind  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  Jesse  climbed  upon  a 
large  flat  rock  to  drv  himself  and  to  consider  his  escape. 
He  told  himself  Imt  had  he  listened  yesterday  to  the 
voice  of  temptation,  had  he  failed  in  the  trial,  had  he 
compromised  with  his  own  faith  and  thought  to  build 
his  spiritual  temple  with  the  stones  of  worl<Uy  ambition 
and  expediency,  the  power  which  had  stunned  him 
would  have  killed  outright,  and  his  forfeited  body 
would  now  be  lying  at  the  base  of  the  broken  tree. 
But  he  had  found  an  answer  to  the  question  which  had 
puzzled  him  in  the  cave :  of  what  nature  was  the  fire 
of  celestial  space  t 

He  remembered  reading  somewhere  :  "  Electricity 
flashes  only  when  its  current  is  interrupted."  He 
saw  the  dual  application  of  the  principle  in  space  and 
in  himself  ;  for  without  the  itUerruption  of  the  spiritual 
current  by  this  material  body  which  often  weighed 
upon  him,  he  could  not  light  the  visible  world  wi^  his 
invisible  message.  Here  was  another  dangerous  par- 
adox— an  opening  wedge  for  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  that 
had  appeared,  with  specious  reasoning,  to  his  sub- 
jective eye  and  ear.  While  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
manifest  as  the  God  of  matter,  it  must  never  abdicate 
its  sovereignty.  The  ramifications  of  this  mystery  he 
explored  in  meditation  for  several  days. 

One  ni^ht  he  lay  gazing  at  a  flaming  star  in  the  west, 
and  oonsidenng  the  infinite  duration  of  its  existence. 
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How  could  the  aoul  of  man  be  less  eternal  ?  Was  it 
not  related  to  the  Spirit  of  yonder  planet  ?  and  would 
they  not  both  survive  their  material  body  ?  In 
thought  he  followed  the  stupendous  steps  of  the  star 
from  its  nebular  infancy  in  the  dim  past ;  in  thought 
he  followed  the  steps  of  his  own  soul  from  its  origmal 
unity  wilSi  God.  The  two  ways  seemed  equally  long. 
Not  until  the  spirit  of  man  has  delivered  itself  from  the 
temptations  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  are  the  higher  stellar 
mjnsteries  unveiled  to  it ;  much  may  be  learned  before, 
but  the  final  arcana  are  for  the  pure  in  heart  only. 

Jesse  never  spoke  to  anyone  but  John  of  what  he 
learned  during  these  later  oays  on  the  mountain — and 
even  to  him  he  could  not  tell  it  all.  He  caught  echoes 
of  the  speech  that  celestial  beings  use  with  one  another  ; 
he  learned  the  usee  of  the  mystical  Word  that  was 
^*  with  God  in  the  beginning/'  and  was  the  unknown 
cause  of  all  the  known  developments  of  Nature — the 
Word  that  never  can  be  formed  in  mortal  speech ; 
learned  the  secret  affinities  that  unite  substances,  and 
why  the  seed  of  every  animal  and  plant  reproduces  the 
image  of  its  parent ;  learned  how  each  particle  of  the 
universe  contains  within  itself  the  impulse  for  reunion 
with  its  Source.  After  three  days  spent  in  superhuman 
contemplation  of  superhuman  truths,  Jesse  turned 
with  his  new  knowledge  to  study  in  its  light  the 
corresponding  mysteries  of  the  human. 

He  watched  a  butterfly  with  iridescent  wings  which 
fluttered  round  a  flower — symbol  of  the  etherecd  soul, 
which  comes  and  goes,  and  touches  lightly  the 
ephemeral  flowers  tlutt  are  human  bodies,  blooming 
a  little  while  in  the  sunshine  before  they  return  to 
the  dust. 

'"  O  bright  pilgrim  of  air  1"  he  whispered.  ''  The 
star  of  immortality  shines  over  you,  though  unseen  in 
the  noonday  of  earthly  trial.  The  winds  of  pleasure 
and  pain  that  blow  you  here  and  there  will  pass  and 
leave  but  vaguest  memories  ;  the  griefs  of  to-day  will 
be  one  with  the  joys  of  a  thousand  years  ago." 

As  he  mused  on  the  mystery  of  immortal  life,  it  came 
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to  him  again,  like  a  fresh  revelation,  that  there  could 
never  have  been  a  time  when  he  was  not,  and  there 
oould  never  be  a  time  when  he  should  cease  to  be. 

''  I  am  immortal  and  indestructible,"  he  cried  aloud, 
even  as  he  had  cried  that  day,  so  long  ago,  ''  I  myself 
am  God." 

Of  the  millions  of  men  who  have  taken  that  declara- 
tion of  individual  immortality  upon  their  lips,  perhaps 
one  in  every  million  has  grasped  the  living  conscious^ 
ness  of  it — the  glory.  To  be  immortal  is  to  be  superior 
to  change  and  above  disaster ;  it  is  to  work  for  the  joy 
of  the  working,  and  not  merely  for  the  prizes  of  life, 
as  the  one  supreme  and  incomparable  boon  is  already 
in  one's  hand.  Immortal !  To  watch  the  ages  pass 
like  the  marching  soldiers  of  an  army,  to  sit  in  the 
council-hall  of  destiny,  to  stand  in  a  secure  place  when 
the  nations  go  forth  to  war,  and  death  and  terror  stalk 
up  and  down  the  world,  to  study  life  as  one  studies  a 
book  of  geometry,  to  guard  unseen  the  cradle  of  the 
new-bom  child  of  earth,  to  be  the  poetry  which  shakes 
the  heart  of  virgin  love,  to  thrill  at  the  metaphors  of 
planetary  correspondences.    Immortal  I 

Again  the  crescent  moon  appeared  to  companion  his 
meditations,  again  he  watched  its  silvery  reflection  in 
the  water.  Much  had  he  learned  and  lived  since  the 
spectral  wanderer  last  walked  with  the  lion  in  the 
plains  of  the  Zodiac. 

Jesse  had  come  to  realize  by  this  time  that  his  con- 
templation had  progressed  by  definite  stages,  each 
tending  to  a  distinct  end.  He  thought  of  the  initia- 
tions of  the  ancients,  and  wondered  if  he  were  not 
finding  for  himself  a  similar  path  of  illumination.  Was 
not  the  soul's  way  one,  in  every  age  and  clime  ?  But 
he  had  found  that  way  unaided. 

The  physical  discomfcnrt  of  his  mountain  sojourn 
could  not  tempt  him  to  seek  the  lower  levels  of  civiliza- 
tion, until  he  should  have  found  something  which  he 
believed  to  lie  beyond  even  his  present  attainment. 
Step  by  step  he  followed  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
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through  the  labyrinths  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  all 
his  life  he  had  followed  step  by  step  the  inner  monitor 
which  had  led  him  toward  the  goal  of  his  future 
ministry.  No  study  had  been  too  long  for  him,  no 
task  too  humble  or  too  difficult.  But  his  present 
path  seemed  to  lie  outside  the  limits  of  teiTestrial  life. 

He  had  made  his  own  the  knowledge  of  all  human 
misery  and  human  joy,  had  tasted  the  essence  of 
fraternity  ;  but  now  for  a  season  he  must  leave  behind 
the  very  thought  of  all  whom  he  had  loved  and  who 
had  loved  him,  wad  plunge  alone  into  the  wilderness 
of  space.  Beyond  the  blood-stained  path  of  earth- 
existence,  beset  by  servile  and  evil  creatures  that  ever 
seek  to  drag  downward  the  soul  of  man,  in  the  region 
beyond  the  moon  and  the  planets  his  spiritual  form 
wandered  in  the  twilight — in  the  vast  womb  of  the 
nniversal  Mother,  where  forms  are  generated  by  the 
Formless. 

Out . . .  out ...  he  went  in  consciousness,  past  planet 
after  planet.  .  .  .  Saturn  behind  him  was  a  speck  in 
the  grey  distance  ...  on  to  the  pale  path  of  Uranus 
.  .  .  out  beyond  the  opalescent  track  of  the  ether- 
wallowing  Neptune  .  .  .  still  on  and  on  into  the  un- 
known void.  The  solitude  was  appalling.  The  stiD- 
ness  of  an  earthly  desert  would  have  seemed  deafening 
noise  had  a  rumour  of  it  been  blown  across  this  awfm 
stillness  of  infinity. 

He  felt  a  pain  like  that  of  the  uprooted  plant,  torn 
from  the  mother  earth ;  he  was  lost  in  the  loneliness 
outside  of  time ;  cold  shivers  shook  his  naked  spirit, 
and  the  terror  of  the  unknown  challenged  him.  If  he 
should  never  find  his  way  back  !  ^visible,  infini- 
tesimal was  the  earth-home  he  had  left  behind.  Should 
he  ever  see  it  again  ?  After  the  first  shock  of  the 
question,  the  answer  seemed  of  small  importance. 
What  was  the  speck  of  dust  called  earth,  that  he 
should  exalt  it  above  all  the  other  wonders  of  God's 
workshop  ?  And  why  was  he  so  lonely  and  afraid  ? 
However  far  he  wandered  in  the  trackless  void,  could 
he  find  a  place  where  God  was  not  ? 
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Slowly,  reluctantly,  at  last  his  oonsciousness  oame 
back  to  the  earth.  He  realized  himself  again  as  a 
corporeal  being  with  hands  and  feet,  with  human  needs 
and  human  limitations.  His  very  body  seemed  now 
strange  and  alien  to  his  soul. 


CHAPTER  XXXm 

Onb  fiery  noon,  a  few  days  later,  Jesse  lay  down  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  and  passed  into  a  deep  sleep. 

How  long  he  had  been-lyin^  there  he  never  knew, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day  ana  an  hour ;  but,  in  the 
strange  consciousness  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
he  found  himself  lying  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun. 
And  he  became  aware  that  the  flaming  eye  of  day  was 
something  more  than  the  familiar  source  of  the  world's 
light  and  heat,  more  than  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system ;  that  it  was  even  the  Spiritual  Sun  which  is 
God,  the  centre  of  the  system  of  souls,  in  whose  rays 
man  awakes  to  the  divine  world. 

He  gazed  with  unflinching  eyes  at  that  supreme 
efihilgence.  And  the  golden  sun  was  like  a  window 
through  which  he  looked  into  another  dimension  of 
space,  a  universe  within,  and  yet  unmixed  with  our 
visible  universe,  permeating  it  as  feeling  permeates  the 
body.  Even  the  positive  and  negative  forces  of  his 
own  being  that  he  had  leiumed  to  master  were  in  the 
light  of  this  new  revelation  athrill  with  other  and 
stranger  potencies.  With  the  opening  of  yonder 
window,  every  power  of  his  being  was  made  free. 

But  he  realized  the  price  of  the  attainment :  For 
every  superhuman  faculty  acquired  by  the  dauntless 
^^»  sonie  lower  privilege  must  be  rdinquished.  He 
who  has  gazed  into  the  open  eye  of  Infinity  can  never- 
more defend  himself  as  against  any  other  being,  never 
choose  a  given  way  merely  because  it  is  pleasant  to 
walk  therem,  never  again  claim  os  his  aum  even  the 
privilege  to  weep.    The  Divine  Idea  once  grasped  by 
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Uie  mind  of  man — as  a  adf-defensive  being  that  man 
exists  no  longer. 

The  next  sieat  lesson  that  he  learned  was  why  things 
are — life  and  death,  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evU, 
reward  and  punishment ;  the  primal  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  has  been  called  by  many  names  in  many 
philosophies — and  as  often  misunderstood.  He  saw 
the  reason  why  one  man  is  clothed  with  power,  another 
with  weakness ;  why  two  beings  may  love  and  trust 
each  other,  two  beings  hate  and  fear ;  why  attraction 
and  repulsion,  the  inseparable  twins,  delude  and 
bewilder  the  mind  until  li^ht  seems  shadow  and  shadow 
seems  light ;  why  the  som  oftentimes  chooses  for  itself 
a  destiny  of  trouble,  and  learns  the  lesson  therein 
hidden— or  does  not  learn  it.  He  saw  how  the  soul 
passes  judgment  upon  itself  ;  how  the  judgment  of  the 
Spirit  is  our  judgment,  because  we  are  the  Spirit.  The 
suffering  of  the  world  became  to  him  a  mirror  wherein 
he  saw  reflected  the  cause  of  that  suffering.  He  solved 
the  mystery  behind  eternal  motion — the  inherent  urge 
of  life,  the  impetus  tvUhin  the  sotU  itadf. 

The  awakemng  of  the  dead  assumed  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning.  He  saw  how  the  Spirit  renews  its 
vehicle,  the  shadow  cast  by  the  wings  of  Time  becoming 
the  garments  of  the  Timeless  ;  learned  how  the  trumpet 
that  summons  to  judgment  is  blown  continually 
throughout  the  ages.  And  he  fell  on  his  face,  in 
adoration  of  the  Intelligence  which  weighs  the 
effect  and  the  cause  in  the  delicate  scales  oi  cosmic 
justice. 

Jesse  now  passed  a  day  or  two  in  rest  and  in  the 

r'et  enjoyment  of  the  cool,  green  world.  He  knew 
t  his  period  of  solitude  was  drawing  near  its  end ; 
that  after  one  more  vision  of  the  sovereign  Eternity, 
he  must  return  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  slaves  of 
TSme.  He  was  in  no  hurry  for  the  &ial  initiation,  and 
no  longer  either  dreaded  or  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of 
his  mission.  It  was  to  be — ^that  was  all.  The  joys  of 
labour  well  performed  might  come  in  the  future; 
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but  sufficient  unto  the  present  hour  was  the  wonder  of 
the  vision. 

At  last,  one  perfect  evening  when  the  moon  was  full, 
he  chose  a  spot  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  sat 
down  to  await  the  revelation.  Whether  it  would 
come  as  a  series  of  illuminating  pictures  visible  to  his 
inner  eye,  or  as  the  formless  Idea,  he  had  no  knowledge 
and  no  clue.    He  only  waited. 

Slowly  his  consciousness  expanded.  Though  his 
body  was  fixed  on  a  remote  spot  on  one  of  the  smaller 
planets  of  one  of  the  innumerable  solar  systems  of 
the  universe,  his  perception,  liberated  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  body,  swifter  than  light,  more  volatile  than 
ether,  radiated  in  all  directions  until  he  accupiedj  as 
a  self-conscious  and  limitless  entity,  every  atom  of 
that  universe. 

Long  ago  he  had  cried,  in  the  joy  of  a  lesser  revela- 
tion, '  I  myself  am  God  ";  but  he  now  realized  the 
infiniteness  of  that  identity.  He  remembered,  as  an 
event  in  his  own  past,  the  condensation  of  the  suns 
from  cosmic  fire-dust.  He  beheld,  as  a  pageant  without 
beginning  or  end,  the  dateless,  rhytnmic  march  of 
creation  and  destruction ;  felt  the  vast  beating  of 
the  heart  of  Grod,  the  atoms  of  whose  blood  are  whirling 
Sims.  He  perceived  the  phenomena  of  time,  of 
sequence,  without  relation  to  terrestrial  dates  ;  per- 
ceived the  past  and  the  future  as  coexistent  in  the 
thought  of  God,  and  the  events  of  a  million  years  to 
come  were  as  clear  as  the  happenings  of  his  own 
earthly  yesterday.  His  own !  Were  the  two  not 
equally  his  own  ? 

In  the  hours  that  came  his  spirit  walked  in  ways  we 
may  not  follow,  achieved  experiences  we  may  not 
record  ;  for  hum€tn  language  is  evolved  by  race  develop- 
ment, and  the  human  race  has  never  walked  those 
ways  nor  compassed  that  experience.  Adrift  on  the 
sea  of  mfinity,  his  spirit  clung  to  his  mind  as  to  the 
fml  bark  which  should  bear  him  back  to  the  shores 
of  earthly  life.     Had  the  ecstatic  spirit  lost  its  hold 
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upon  that  mind,  the  world  had  never  known  him 
more,  and  the  guerdon-treasure  of  the  perilous  quest 
had  never  enriched  mankind. 

Keluotantly,  after  a  long  time,  he  left  those  larger 
circles  of  existence  and  shrank  to  the  earth  which  bore 
him — ^not  yet  to  his  own  body,  but  to  the  earth,  the 
great  body  which  now  seemea  to  be  his ;  and  to  him 
who  had  walked  the  periphery  of  the  universe,  even 
the  earth's  wide  orbit  seemed  a  narrow  way.  He  felt 
as  firmly  held  by  the  rondure  of  the  planet  as  he  had 
ever  been  held  by  his  form  of  flesh.  The  destiny  of 
the  earth  seemed  to  be  his  destiny,  its  pain  his  pain ; 
and  the  entire  past  of  humanity  was  as  well  known  to 
him  as  the  events  of  his  own  life  from  childhood  to 
the  present  hour.  He  felt  the  sheer  phjrsical  bulk 
of  the  earth  as  being  his  own  body  ;  the  great  shoulders 
of  the  northern  continents  were  his,  Im  feet  were  in 
the  Antarctic.  But  his  consciousness  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  collective  Man— the  race  ego  was  himself,  its 
alow  development  was  the  evolution  of  himself.  With 
inexpressible  ecstasy  he  felt  the  groping  aspirations 
of  tnat  great  earui-being  toward  the  Spirit  that 
evolved  it ;  with  inexpressible  pain  he  felt  the  suffering 
of  that  being  when  destitute  of  hope,  chained  to  the 
matter  that  ever  deceived  it,  ever  failed  to  satisfy  the 
yearning  flame  within.  He  was  Adam-Eve,  the  dual 
pilgrim  of  Time ;  he  was  every  soul  that  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  on  this  whirling  sphere.  He  contemplated 
the  ellipse  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  an  ordinary  man 
regards  the  circle  of  his  daily  walk. 

Then,  as  slowly  and  reluctantly  as  he  had  left  the 
larger  circles  of  space  for  the  lesser  one  of  the  earth's 
way,  he  contracted  in  consciousness  to  the  limits  of 
his  individual  horizon.  He  was  once  more  the  man 
Jesse,  who  was  bom  in  Vermont  of  humble  parentage, 
and  who  aspired  to  found  the  republic  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Bewildered  by  the  change,  he  opened  ms  eyes 
and  looked  about  him. 

The  sun  was  rising,  as  if  to  welcome  the  intrepid 
traveller  of  space  on  his  return  to  the  green  earth. 
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When  he  had  closed  his  eyes,  long  hours  hetote^  the 
full  moon  in.the  eastern  sky  had  bidden  him  6od^)eed 
on  his  incalculable  journey.  The  familiar  mountainB 
now  appeared  strange  as  do  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
to  a  man  who  has  wandered  a  lifetime  in  foreign  lands  ; 
the  hills  seemed  not  so  high,  the  riyer  not  so  wide, 
and  the  lives  of  the  restless  dwellers  in  the  wilderness 
briefer  and  less  important. 

His  period  of  solitude  was  over.  Now  to  the  world 
again  !  As  he  had  before  laid  aside  his  personal  rights 
and  privileges,  he  now  laid  aside  his  meditations. 
Henceforth  ceaseless,  unresting  activity  would  be  the 
order  of  his  life. 

If  he  could  only  give  all  that  he  had  learned  to 
others !  But  he  reauzed  that  at  best  he  could  only 
point  the  way — ^which  they  must  walk  for  themselves. 
Tte  misery  of  humanity  was  an  oppressive  weight  upon 
his  heart.  Oh,  to  give  himself  as  a  S€iGrifice  for  all  these 
men  and  women !  What  was  the  lust  of  fame,  the 
lust  of  power,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  this 
passion  for  self-giving  ?  Greater,  he  thought,  to  serve 
the  world  unthanked,  than  to  command  the  service 
of  the  world. 

With  head  erect  and  steady  eyes  that  pierced  the 
future,  Jesse  walked  rapidly  down  the  mountain  toward 
the  levels  of  common  humanity,  carrjdng  with  him  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  everlasting  heights. 


BOOK  III 

THE  FULFILMENT 
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CHAFTER  XXXIV 

In  a  little  house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountcdn  lived  a 
lumbennan  named  Williams  and  his  young  wife. 
Standing  together  in  their  doorway  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  July,  they  saw  a  majestic  stranger  coming  toward 
them  down  the  steep  road.  With  rustic  curiosity  they 
stared  at  him,  and  when  he  paused  and  lifted  the  latch 
of  their  gate,  the  woman's  heart  beat  fast. 

^*  May  I  rest  with  you  for  a  day  and  a  night  ?"  he 
asked.     '^  I  am  hungry  and  in  need  of  sleep." 

'^  Best,  eat,  and  be  welcome,"  answered  the  man  ; 
and  his  wife  disappeared  for  a  moment  into  the  house, 
returning  with  a  bowl  of  cool,  delicious  milk. 

"  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  a  little  while,"  she  said. 

He  thanked  her  for  the  milk,  and  added  :  ''  For  forty 
days  I  have  subsisted  in  the  wilderness  up  there  on 
wild  berries  and  spiritual  bread  ;  so  an  hour  of  fasting, 
more  or  less,  is  of  no  consequence  to  me." 

They  gasced  at  him  in  wonderment.  Was  this 
another  wandering  Hermit,  like  him  who  had  passed 
tJieir  house  one  day  with  a  group  of  wild-eyed  followers, 
crying  harshl;^  of  repentance  and  the  day  of  wrath  ? 
But  the  Hermit  was  mad,  they  believed,  and  there  was 
no  madness  in  the  calm  eyes  which  now  looked  so 
lovingly  at  them. 

"  Are  you  also  seeking  for  one  who  shall  transform 
the  world  ?"  the  lumberman  ventured  incredulously. 

^'  Even  the  Hermit  is  not  seeking  any  longer ;  his 
quest  is  ended." 

They  dared  not  voice  the  thought  which  flashed 
through  their  minds.  Was  it  possible  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  John  had  been  verified  ?    The  man  before 
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them  was  certainly  unlike  anybody  they  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  long  fast  and  exaltation  on  the  mountain, 
the  ecstasy  of  the  previous  night,  had  given  him  a  look 
of  unearthliness,  of  supermortal  purity,  that  was  re- 
flected even  in  the  dull  eyes  of  these  mountaineers. 

Jesse  smiled  softly  at  their  bewilderment,  and  said  : 

"  Many  that  cursed  the  messenger  who  went  before 
the  dawn  will  rise  joyfully  to  greet  the  sunrise." 

The  religious  heart  of  the  young  wife  was  stirred  by 
the  words  and  presence  of  her  guest ;  and  the  duty  of 
preparing  the  midday  dinner  was  welcome  to  her,  as  an 
opportunity  for  controlling  her  emotion. 

He  ate  at  their  table,  he  rested  and  slept  beneath 
their  humble  roof,  he  told  them  of  his  mission  in  simple 
words  which  they  could  understand  ;  and  when  on  the 
morrow  he  asked  them  if  thev  would  leave  their  home 
and  follow  him,  the  man  cried,  "  Yes,  to  the  end  of  the 
world  !"  and  the  woman  wept  for  joy.  That  afternoon 
they  started  for  Burlington,  and  the  obliging  old  neigh- 
bour, who  drove  them  to  the  nearest  railway-station, 
talked  of  his  beautiful  passenger  and  repeated  his 
strange  sayings  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Arrived  in  Burlington,  Jesse  and  his  two  companions 
went  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Hermit,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Andrew  Bond  of 
Capronville.  Hardly  had  Jesse  crossed  the  threshold 
when  he  heard  a  cry  of  joy,  and  the  hands  of  the  friend 
who  came  nearest  to  Understanding  him — the  young 
John — were  warm  within  his  own. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  here  three  days,"  the 
boy  said.  "  I  felt  that  you  would  come  soon.  I  needed 
you  so  !" 

Jesse's  eyes  were  tender  as  he  answered  : 

"  The  greater  you  are,  the  seldomer  will  you  find  the 
understanding  friend  whom  you  need ;  but  the  oftener 
will  you  find  the  misunderstanding  friend  who  has  need 
of  you." 

At  the  supper-table  he  began  to  teach  them.  There 
were  ten  persons  present  at  the  meal,  several  of  them 
being  men  who  had  followed  the  Hermit.    Instinctively 
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they  gave  to  Jeese  the  respectful  attention  they  were 
wont  to  give  to  their  own  stem  teacher,  and  something 
else — a  wistful,  surprised  enrapturement  which  John 
had  never  inspired.  Jesse's  teachings  startled  and 
charmed  them,  they  were  so  different  from  anything 
they  had  ever  heard.  He  spoke  with  the  sureness  of 
authority,  and  his  words  gave  a  new  meaning  to  their 
ideas  of  God  and  man. 

"  He  who  is  fully  negative  to  God,"  he  said,  "  may 
become  positive  to  the  whole  universe." 

He  did  not  speak  as  the  preachers  do,  ringing  all  the 
changes  on  a  given  theme,  pursuing  it  up  and  down 
until  the  attention  of  the  listener  is  weary ;  but  he 
taught  them  in  brief,  pregnant  sentences,  with  pauses 
and  conversation  between,  that  his  woids  might  fix 
themselves  in  their  memory." 

"My  will  is  the  will  of  God — ^when  I  am  strong 
enough  to  put  my  will  into  effect." 

They  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Can  the  will  of  man  prevail  against  God's  will  ?"  he 
asked.  "  Can  you  countermand  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  ?  You  see  that  the  Law  must  be  as  I  have 
said,  though  the  way  of  its  working  is  a  mystery." 

After  a  while,  he  continued  : 

*'  You  can  never  know  God  until  you  know  yourself, 
and  to  know  yourself  you  must  first  forget  the  existence 
of  self." 

Their  minds,  unaccustomed  to  subtleties  of  thought, 
oould  hardly  grasp  his  meaning,  and  someone  asked 
him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  about  knowing  God  and 
oneself.  He  smilingly  complied,  and  seeing  still  the 
look  of  wonder  on  their  faces,  he  said  : 

"  K  you  have  the  courage  to  examine  the  recesses  of 
your  own  nature  without  fear  and  without  shame,  you 
nave  found  the  key  which  shall  unlock  for  vou  the  doors 
of  eternal  safety  and  honour.  Fear  and  shame  are  two 
dragons  barring  the  path  of  knowledge  to  aU  save  those 
indomitable  spirits  which  hunger  for  the  everlasting 
ttuth. 

"  Before  a  man  can  have  confidence  in  the  soul,  he 
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must  first  become  acqaainted  with  the  soul.  Should 
you  meet  your  own  soul  face  to  face,  would  you  know 
It  for  the  God  it  is  ?" 

They  smiled  at  him  and  at  each  other,  shyly,  half- 
ashamed  of  the  new-bom  confidence  warming  their 
hearts  and  shining  in  their  neighbours'  eyes.  Bdrhajw 
they  were  not  vile,  after  ail,  as  the  Hermit  had  so  often 
told  them.  Search  their  own  hearts  without  fear  and 
without  shame,  the  new  teacher  commanded  them,  for  so 
they  would  find  God.  Should  they  also  search  the  hearts 
of  one  another  1    He  answered  their  unspoken  thought : 

"When  you  discover  and  become  Uie  God  within 
Yourself,  all  other  men  shall  be  as  your  children,  to  be 
loved  with  a  love  that  passes  their  weak  knowledge." 

*'  Is  it  not  wrong,''  asked  the  man  in  whose  house 
they  were, — ''  is  there  not  danger  in  thinking  too  highly 
of  sinful  humanity  ?" 

''  No.  Even  the  average  man  who  would  measure 
the  greatness  of  his  own  soul,  or  the  soul  of  his  brother, 
needs  a  tape  long  enough  to  reach  the  stars." 

So  he  began  to  teach  them,  stirring  their  faith  in 
themselves  and  in  each  other,  arousing  their  enthu- 
siasm for  him.  And  after  they  separated  for  the  night, 
Jesse  was  the  only  one  who  slept ;  the  others  lay  for 
hours  meditating  upon  his  strange  words  and  entrancing 
presence,  which  seemed  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  their 
beds  with  uplifted  finger,  pointing  the  way  to  a  shining 
road  whose  end  was  lost  in  the  mystery  of  God. 

The  next  day  came  Peter  and  Andrew  and  Judson 
Carey,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Capronville  to 
join  their  tecicher  on  his  return  from  the  mountsdn. 
They  cried  out  at  first  beholding  the  new  beauty  shining 
in  the  countenance  of  him  who  had  always  been  beauti- 
ful beyond  all  other  men.   • 

"  We  have  left  our  mill  in  the  care  of  the  women- 
fol^,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Peter  to  Jesse,  with  a 
mellow  smile  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  new  members 
of  the  httle  band  ;  "  we  have  left  our  home  in  the  care 
of  God,  and  are  come  to  foUow  you  wherever  you  may 
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'*  Even  to  the  dweUing-plaoe  of  the  Spirit  ?"  Jesse 
asked. 

"^Even  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Spirit — ^if  our 
feet  are  not  too  heavy  to  pass  that  ethereal  threshold." 

"  Oh  I  Our  P^ter  has  become  a  poet,"  cried  the 
scholazly  John,  his  boyish  face  aflame  with  pleasure. 

^'  He  can  ma^e  poets  of  plough-boys,"  said  Andrew, 
with  a  deep  look  at  his  bdoved  friend,  who  answered 
him : 

"  When  the  praise  men  give  you  shall  seem  not  praise 
of  yourself,  but  of  the  pervadmg  Spirit,  when  it  seems 
impersonal  as  their  admiration  ot  the  dawn  or  the 
starry  heavens,  then  know  that  you  are  on  the  path  of 
personal  immortality." 

Jesse  wished  to  see  the  Hermit  again,  but  learned 
that  he  was  preaching  on  the  otl^r  side  of  Lake 
CShamplain.  The  prophet  whose  habit  was  self-mortifi- 
oation  would  not  indulge  himself  even  in  the  pleasure 
of  close  association  with  the  one  for  whom  he  had 
prepared  the  way.  It  was  no  part  of  Jesse's  plan  to 
begm  his  ministry  in  Burlington,  to  supplant  on  his 
own  ground  the  one  who  had  proclaimed  him ;  and  his 
eyes,  which  could  penetrate  the  mists  of  the  future, 
saw  darkly  that  the  life  of  the  austere  wanderer  was 
somehow  nearin^  its  end.  So,  taking  with  him  his 
own  friends,  and  two  of  the  Hermit's  converts  who 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  new  teacher,  he 
went  down  to  Vergennes,  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 

How  different  was  his  entry  of  the  little  city  from 
that  other  time,  eleven  years  before,  when  he  had  gone 
up  there  from  his  home  in  Nashburgh,  a  young  car- 
penter looking  for  work !  Vergennes — the  home  of 
Mary  Magnus.  Where  was  she  now  %  Was  she  seek- 
ing, in  some  far  foreign  land,  ease  for  her  restless  soul  % 
Or  should  he  find  her  there  in  the  old  ^lace,  awaiting 
in  solitude  the  messenger  of  her  fate  %  Me  had  known 
for  many  years,  with  that  inner  certainty  surer  than 
all  pledges,  that  in  some  unknown  way  this  woman 
was  to  l^  closely  connected  with  his  own  high  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

Mart  Maokus,  twenty-eight  yeftrs  old,  sole  mistiesB 
of  herself  and  of  her  dead  father's  fortune,  had  oome 
home  to  Verffennes  after  a  three-jrears'  journey  around 
the  world.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  eTer.  From 
New  York  through  Europe  and  Asia,  eastward  to 
Yokohama,  she  hM  been  followed,  fdted,  and  adored. 
Suddenly,  in  the  latter  city,  about  a  month  before,  she 
had  dismissed  her  followers  and  friends,  and  had 
oaught  the  first  Fteifio  steamer  for  San  Francisco, 
keeping  secluded  in  her  state-room  nearly  all  tiie  way. 
Arrived  on  shore,  she  had  taken  the  fastest  train  across 
the  Continent ;  but  even  the  steam-winged  dragon  of 
the  plains  was  too  slow  for  her  restless  passion  to  be  in 
Verffennes.  Why  had  that  insiffnifioant  dot  on  the 
world's  map  suddenly  loomed  so  u^rge  in  her  eyes  that 
it  shut  out  the  view  of  all  things  near  and  far  t  She 
could  not  give  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  question. 
Was  it  a  call  of  Destiny,  she  wondered, — one  of  those 
vague,  unreasonable  commands  that  move  the  souls 
of  men  and  women  at  long  intervals  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  judgment  and  discretion,  fly  wildly  toward  some 
unknown  goal  ? 

When  she  found  herself  at  last,  one  day  in  July,  in 
the  quiet,  cool  old  house,  she  passed  her  hand  across 
her  eyes  in  bewilderment.  Why  was  she  there  ?  The 
city,  the  very  State  and  nation  of  her  birth,  had  grown 
distasteful  to  her  long  ago.  The  presence  of  her  dead 
mother,  ever  melancholy  and  complaining,  seemed  to 
haunt  the  shadowy  rooms  of  home.  Her  intimate  girl 
friends  were  married  and  cone  away,  and  the  narrow 
society  of  the  Uttle  town  had  always  so  wearied  her 
that  her  listlessness  had  alienated  the  few  old  women 
who  had  been  her  mother's  intimates.  Only  the  green, 
blossomy  garden  behind  the  house  seemed  to  welcome 
her  with  love.  The  buzzing  of  the  bees  among  the 
hollyhocks  made  her  eyes  fill  with  tears.  Over  in  the 
far  comer  her  hammock  used  to  swing  between  two 
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trees,  and  she  dosed  her  eyes  and  bit  her  Ups  with  the 
onrush  of  an  overwhelming  memory.  The  servant 
who  met  her  as  she  reentered  the  house  wondered 
why  the  face  of  her  mistress  burned  so  deep  a  red. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  foQowinff  dav  she  walked 
down  the  main  street  of  the  town  lor  the  purpose  of 
oadiing  a  cheque  at  her  father's  old  bank,  now  in  other 
hands.  Then  she  went  on  through  the  village.  Pass- 
ing the  park,  she  saw  a  crowd  oi  people  gathered  about 
someone  who  was  talking  to  them  in  clear,  ringing  tones. 
A  few  words  oofy  caught  her  ear  in  the  distance. 

"  God  is  the  Power,  and  I  am  the  expression  of  the 
Power." 

Where  had  she  heard  that  voice  ?  Surely  nowhere 
that  voice,  but  one  strangely  like  it,  as  the  green  little 
bud  of  the  rose  is  in  some  way  like  the  full-blown 
fragrant  wonder  of  the  blossom.  Why  did  her  heart 
stand  still  at  the  voice  of  this  wandering  preacher  t 
She  had  heard  many  preachers  in  many  luids :  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Hindu  yogis  in  India,  had  listened  to 
discourses  on  the  Mahayana  in  Tokio,  had  gazed  into 
the  eyes  of  an  enthusiastic  MaJiometan  as  he  talked  of 
the  power  of  Allah,  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  greatest 
religious  potentate  of  the  world.  Yet  she  trembled  at 
the  voice  of  a  wandering  preacher  in  the  little  pro- 
vincial town  of  her  birth.    Strange  ! 

Moved  by  something  deeper  than  curiosity,  she  joined 
the  spellbound  group  around  the  speaker,  with  a  proud 
grace  which  made  the  people  give  place  to  her  until  she 
stood  but  a  few  feet  away  from  the  man  to  whom  they 
were  listening.    Then  she  raised  her  eyes.  ...    It  was 


At  first  she  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was  saying.  She 
only  saw  him,  and  heard  the  strajige,  sweet  voice 
rising  and  thrilling  and  deepening  with  the  fervour  of 
his  feeling.  He  lukd  been  beautind  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  more  beautiful  still  in  his  early  manhood ;  but 
since  those  forty  days  on  the  mountain  his  face  had 
assumed  a  look  for  which  there  is  no  name  in  the 
vocabulary  of  men. 
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Did  he  see  and  recognize  her  t  If  so,  he  gave  no 
siffn.  In  the  exaltation  of  his  discourse  the  woman 
who  had  joined  the  throng  abont  him  was  only  one 
of  the  leaves  in  the  great  forest  of  human  sonls  which 
he  was  sent  to  save  from  the  withering  breath  of 
spiritual  drought.  From  the  bewildering  sweetness 
of  his  voice  her  mind  began  to  disentangle  the  threads 
of  thought — of  speech. 

"  When  the  soid  serves  the  animal  in  man,  great  is 
the  degradation ;  but  when  the  animal  in  man  is  ser- 
vant of  the  soul,  undreamed  of  is  the  power  that  waits 
on  both. 

''  Whatever  the  soul  lends  to  the  body,  it  should 
demand  again — ^with  usury. 

''  There  is  one  Spirit,  but  there  are  many  bodies. . .  • 
Consider  this. 

''  Orieve  not  for  the  absence  of  those  who  are  dead^ 
nor  for  the  deeds  of  those  who  are  living.  The  Spirit 
is  one,  and  can  never  die,  and  the  deeds  of  man  cannot 
prevail  against  It — ^which  is  yourself. 

^'  Do  you  fear  death  and  oissolution  t  That  which 
the  fire  cannot  bum,  nor  the  air  corrupt,  nor  the 
waters  dissolve,  nor  the  earth  bury  out  of  sight.  Thai 
you  are. 

''  Be  not  disturbed  by  any  passing  event.  Shall  not 
the  Eternal  prevail  over  the  accidents  of  time  t  and 
are  not  you  eternal  f 

*'  He  that  is  the  same  in  pain  and  pleasure,  want  and 
plenty,  success  and  failure,  honour  and  dishonour,  is 
greater  than  he  that  is  praised  by  a  nation. 

"'  As  many  stars  as  tnere  are  in  the  limitless  skv,  so 
many  ages  of  bliss  are  there  for  the  free  spirit.  Tnere- 
f ore,  seek  spiritual  freedom. 

"  Until  vou  are  master  of  the  outer  senses,  the  inner 
senses  will  not  serve  you — ^the  inner  hearing  and  the 
inner  sight.  These  are  royal  servitors,  and  they  never 
answer  to  the  call  of  slaves. 

'*  When  a  man  has  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  sensa- 
tion, he  lives  in  the  embrace  of  the  Eternal  Friend." 

What  subtle  power  was  there  in  the  words  of  this 
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man  that  those  who  listened  should  so  hang  upon  his 
breath  ?  What  was  there  in  his  presence  that  when  he 
ceased  to  speak  made  men  and  women  gather  round 
him  fascinated,  held  by  an  invisible  cham,  unable  to 
torn  and  go  about  the  business  of  their  lives  ? 

Mary  Magnus  was  not  among  those  who  pressed 
forward  to  have  speech  with  him  when  he  had  ended 
his  sermon.  Instead,  she  turned  and  began  to  walk 
rapidly  away ;  but  a  sudden  dizadness  overcame  her, 
and  sne  was  obliged  to  hail  a  passing  cab— one  of  the 
few  in  the  little  city — and  feu  half -fainting  into  the 
seclusion  of  its  musty  interior.  At  home  again,  she 
locked  the  door  of  her  bedroom  and  gave  vent  to  her 
complex  emotions  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"Why  am  I  weeping  t"  she  asked  herself,  at  every 
ebb  of  tile  rhjrthmic  tide  of  erief .  "  What  was  there 
in  his  words  or  in  himself  iSiat  should  so  shake  the 
foundations  of  my  soul  ?  His  sermon  was  not  meant 
for  me,  any  more  than  for  those  others  who  listened 
to  him,  holding  their  breath.  It  was  nearly  over  when 
I  came ;  it  would  have  been  the  same  had  I  remained 
away — surely  it  would  have  been  the  same." 

Certain  of  his  sayings  were  burnt  upon  her  brain : 
**  Whatever  the  soul  lends  to  the  body,  it  should  demand 
again — ^with  usury.  .  .  .  Until  you  are  master  of  the 
outer  senses,  the  inner  senses  wiU  not  serve  you — ^the 
inner  hearing  and  the  inner  sight.  These  are  royal 
servitors,  and  they  never  answer  to  the  call  of 
slaves.  .  .  .  When  a  man  has  sacrificed  the  pleasures 
of  sensation,  he  lives  in  the  embrace  of  the  Eternal 
Friend." 

Her  tears  flowed  afresh.  The  memory  of  that  wild 
letter  she  had  written  to  him  from  California  ten  years 
before,  came  back  to  her  with  a  sudden  rush  of  shftme. 
Had  he  ever  received  it  ?  Oh,  of  course,  of  course ! 
Such  letters  never  go  astray,  those  we  would  give  our 
lives  to  recall.  But  why  should  she  wish  it  imwritten  ? 
Why  should  she  wish  him  to  faiow  her  less  than 
utte^^, — ^he  who  was  so  great,  so  kind,  so  calm  ! 

".Whatever  the  mind  lends  to  the  body,  it  should 
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demand  affain — with  usaiy/'  Oh,  the  had  leat  muoh 
to  her  body !  Suppose  her  soul  should  demand  it  all 
again — ^with  the  usurious  interest  ci  devotion  to  some 
transcendent  faith  t    Gould  Jesse  sive  hfst  that  faith  t 

During  the  last  year  of  her  wanaering,  an  <Ad  friend 
in  Burlington  had  written  to  her  (rf  the  Hermit  whose 
austerities  and  prophecies  had  been  the  talk  of  every- 
body in  that  region,  written  to  her  of  the  promised 
coming  oi  some  extraordinary  being  who  should  change 
the  hearts  of  men.  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  her  that 
Jesse  was  the  one  whose  coming  had  been  fontcdcL 
She  remembered  strange  sayings  of  his  in  early  life, 
remembered  the  ni^t  in  the  drawing-room  downalairs 
when  in  a  rush  of  confidence,  freed  by  her  sympathy 
from  the  trammels  of  self-restraint,  he  had  spoken 
of  things  she  did  not  understand — of  the  lonely  moun- 
tain and  the  iron  face  of  the  Law,  of  the  empty  mansicm 
of  the  world's  desire,  of  the  slippery  ladder  leading  to 
real  and  immortal  joys,  of  the  adoration  of  the  people 
when  he  had  achieved  the  height.  And  she  recalled 
that  other  niffht  in  the  moonlit  garden,  when  he  had 
said  to  her  :  '  It  is  only  the  man  who  can  live  without 
love  who  shall  show  the  world  a  better  way  of  loving." 

But  the  inevitable  other  side  of  every  thought,  the 
opposite  pole  of  every  force,  now  claimed  its  turn  with 
her.  Why  should  me  pledge  herself,  her  warm  and 
beautiful  womanhood,  to  an  austere  ideal  which  after 
all  might  be  only  a  sublime  illusion  ?  The  world  was 
hers  and  the  fulness  thereof.  She  was  free,  and  rich, 
and  happy.  When  Asia  beckoned,  she  could  answer, 
"  I  am  coming "  ;  to  the  call  of  dream-garlanded 
Europe  her  glad  response  could  never  be  questioned  ; 
the  whisper  of  the  Indian  Ocean  could  bring  her  to  its 
bosom  whenever  she  desired  its  warm  caress.  She 
had  paid  the  price  of  freedom,  the  full  market-price, 
and  she  hugged  it  to  her  bosom.  What  madness  to 
relinquish  a  veritable  jewel  for  an  immaterial  ray  of 
light,  however  beautiful ! 

Her  thouffhte  were  interrupted  by  a  tapping  on  the 
door  of  the  T)edroom.     It  was  Nannie,  her  old  servant. 
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to  announce  that  dinner  was  served.  As  the  house 
liad  been  deserted  by  its  mistress  for  three  years,  there 
was  no  servant  but  the  faithful  old  woman  who  had 
been  her  mother's  housekeeper,  and  a  young  gardener, 
Nanni's  nephew. 

When  the  coffee  was  brought  on  the  table,  Mary  said  : 

'*  Nannie,  do  you  know  anything  about  a  young 
I>reacher  who  holds  meetings  in  the  park  !" 

"Yes,  Miss  Mary." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  here  ?" 

"  Oi^  a  few  days  ;  but  everybody  is  talking  about 
him.  lliey  declare  that  he  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  John  the  Hermit.  He  bajs  strange 
things,  Miss  Mary." 

"Yes,  I  heard  him  this  afternoon.  Where  does 
he  Uve  V 

Nannie  mentioned  a  street  of  small  houses  on  the 
edce  of  the  town. 

With  whom  does  he  live  there  ?"  her  mistress 
questioned  further. 

"  The  Brown  family." 

"  Thank  you.    That  is  all,  Nannie." 

But  the  old  woman  lingered  around  the  door, 
straightened  a  chair,  and  found  something  to  do  at  the 
sideboard. 

"  WeU,  Nannie  1" 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended.  Miss  Mary  ;  but  my 
nephew  and  I  joined  the  people  of  the  new  religion  only 
yesterday." 

"  Why  should  I  be  offended  ?  Indeed,  I  am  glad, 
and  I  hope  the  new  faith  may  make  you  both  happy." 

"  lliank  you,  Miss  Mary."  And  she  went  back  to  the 
kitohen,  wiping  her  old  eyes  on  the  comer  of  her  apron. 

Mary  went  upstairs  to  her  father's  library  and  walked 
aimlessly  among  the  ghostly  volumes,  in  that  very 
chair  Jesse  had  sat,  eleven  years  before,  on  the  night 
when  she  brought  him  to  her  father.  Great  Herman 
Magnus !  The  daughter's  eyes  were  wet.  He  had 
recognized  the  power  and  poetry  of  Jesse  Bethel,  when 
the  tree  of  that  yoimg  life  was  hiurdly  more  than  a 
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sapling.  He  had  never  been  afraid,  her  triumphant 
father,  of  the  weak  judgments  of  a  miannderstanding 
world.  He  had  made  hisway  against  raoe  prejudice,  had 
married  an  American  of  malleable  charaoter  and  edu- 
cated her  to  the  duties  of  a  dignified  positicm,  had  made 
for  himself  a  great  place  in  the  small  State  of  his 
adoption.  But  he  had  never  understood  his  own 
daughter.  Though  she  had  given  her  confidence  to 
no  one  save  in  that  wild  letter  to  Jesse  years  before, 
vague  rumours  were  afloat  regarding  her  strange 
friendships  with  more  than  one  distinguished  man ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  bold  person  who  should 
have  dared  to  repeat  those  rumours  to  Herman  Magnus. 
As  she  sat  tnere  in  the  library,  a  telegram  was 
brought  to  her,  reading  : 

*'  Shall  I  come  to  Vergennes,  or  will  you  come  to 
New  York  t  "V.L." 

Taking  a  blank  from  the  messenger,  she  wrote  her 
answer  : 

"  Do  not  come.     I  will  write.  M.  M." 

Then  she  went  to  her  bedroom.  And  the  night- 
watchman,  making  his  solitary  round  at  three  o^U)ck 
in  the  morning,  saw  a  light  stiU  burning  in  her  window. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

JsssB  and  his  companions  were  sitting  quietly  the  next 
morning  in  the  little  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  They  were  still  comparatively  few  in  number. 
The  time  when  thousands  were  to  follow  him,  when  he 
could  find  no  solitude  nor  leisure  anywhere,  was  yet 
to  come.  That -morning  he  was  not  preaching,  nor 
even  privately  instructing  his  friends.  They  sat 
together  in  the  shaded  sitting-room  in  almost  silent 
communion — nine  or  ten  men  and  several  women, 
their  faces  shining  with  the  peace  of  a  new  faith  which 
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hardly  one  of  them  oould  have  defined  by  any  word 
other  than  the  loved  name  of  their  leader.  Their 
real  belief  was  in  iktm,  and  the  things  he  taught  were 
mere  beantiful  accessories  to  the  real  and  mtimate 
fact  of  his  existence  and  his  love  for  them. 

The  boyishly  affectionate  John  sat  at  the  left  of 
Jesse,  with  one  hand  clasped  in  his  ;  Peter  was  at  Jesse's 
right,  and  the  others  sat  around  the  room  in  a  circle, 
some  of  them  on  chairs  and  hassocks,  others  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  as  the  famishing  of  the  honse  was 
not  on  a  scale  to  accommodate  even  so  smaXL  a  number 
of  guests.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  the  radiant 
heM  of  theii  teacher,  who  sat  opposite  the  door  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Suddenty  they  saw  him  rise,  his  face  alight  with 
welcome.  Tummg  in  the  direction  of  his  glance,  they 
saw  standing  in  the  doorway  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman 
robed  in  white.  A  few  residents  recognized  her  as  the 
richest  woman  in  the  city ;  the  others  knew  not  who 
she  was. 

"Mary!" 

He  met  her  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  took  both 
her  hands  in  his.  She  tried  to  speak — ^but  could  not« 
The  self-possessed  woman  of  the  world,  she  who  had 
many  times  stood  unembarrassed  in  the  presence  of  a 
king,  was  stricken  mute,  trembling  before  the  majesty 
of  simple  faith.  She  bowed  her  head,  and  a  tear  feU 
on  the  tender  hand  which  held  hers. 

Jesse  turned  to  John. 

"  Kindly  tell  them  that  I  wish  to  have  private  speech 
with  our  sister." 

When  the  door  was  closed  behind  the  last  retiring 
figure,  Jesse  led  Mary  to  the  chair  next  his  own,  the 
littie  low  rocking-chajr  where  John  had  sat  almost  at 
his  master's  feet  a  few  moments  before. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  he  said. 

She  bent  quickly  and  kissed  the  hand  which  still 
held  hers. 

"  I  want  to  be  your  servant,"  she  breathed,  "  your 
disciple." 
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"  You  are  my  sister,  whom  I  have  never  forgotiten 
all  these  yearn. 

"  Oh,  let  me  be  one  oi  the  members  ol  this  brother- 
hood of  yours,  the  lowest*  tibe  humblest.  ...  I  who 
am  so  unworthy !" 

''  You  wish  to  learn  of  me  t  That  is  well.  The 
first  lesson  I  teach  my  children  is  to  love  one  anotiier : 
with  your  great  heart,  that  will  be  easy  for  you.  And 
the  second  thum  I  teach  them  is  the  essential  worthiness, 
the  grandeur  ottYieir  own  souls.  Your  gentle  humility 
will  ma^  this  also  an  easy  lesson  for  you,  as  the  height 
and  the  depth  of  the  soul  are  equal.  But  beware  of 
the  pride  of  humility.  ...  Of  all  the  forms  of  pride  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  (Luigerous,  because  the  most  subtle." 
Beautiful  friend,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  low 
with  wonder,  ^' where  do  you  learn  the  wisdom  your 
very  presence  sheds  like  a  perfume  f  Is  all  this  ix>etry 
written  on  the  pages  at  some  book  1" 

*'  I  no  longer  read  any  book,"  he  answered,  ''  save 
that  of  my  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  men  and  women." 

**  Can  you  read  my  soul,  Jesse  ?" 

''  Yes,  and  more  clearly  thim  most,  because  the  elobe 
of  mind  through  which  the  light  of  your  spirit  shines 
is  cr3r8tal  clear.  The  minds  of  most  persons  are 
clouded,  soiled  and  partially  opaque.  How  have  you 
kept  your  mind  so  pure,  JM^ry  ?" 

'  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  ...  I  feared  .  .  ."  she 
stammered,  crimson  with  memories.  But  the  steady 
voice  of  the  teacher  went  on,  as  if  he  were  unconscious 
of  her  self-accusing  thoughts. 

"  You  wish  to  serve  the  Spirit  ?  And  do  you  realize 
what  that  service  means  ?" 

"Teach  me." 

"  It  is  to  forget  the  limits  which  separate  yourself 
from  other  selves  ;  to  surrender  all  personal  rirfits  and 
pnvUeges  ;  to  dwell  in  the  quiet  and  eternal  Home  of 
o^tJl^  wherever  you  may  be  ;  to  cry  no  longer  for 
anything  because  in  the  Spirit  you  have  eveiything  ; 
to  be  fearless  of  danger,  because  nothing  can  harmdbe 
bpint  you  know  yourself  to  be,  nor  cast  you  out  of  the 
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universe  which  is  your  eternal  country  ;  to  realize  that 
nothing  is  really  yours  until  you  have  given  it  away  ; 
to  be  as  unconscious  of  the  criticism  of  the  world  as  of 
the  buzzing  of  flies  a  thousand  miles  distant ;  to  seek 
that  wisdom  which  is  incomprehensible  ;  to  live  by  the 
light  of  that  faith  which  needs  no  proof,  because  it  is 
itself  the  final  proof  ;  to  desire  no  power  save  only  that 
of  worshipping  the  Spirit  with  such  intensity  as  shall 
command  response  ;  to  adore  invisible  Beauty  until 
the  very  passion  of  your  adoration  gives  it  form  and 
colour ;  to  see  in  every  material  appearance  but  the 
shadow  of  the  immaterial  BeaUty  which  will  never 
appear ;  fearlessly  as  a  Uttle  child  to  place  your  hand 
in  the  hand  of  heavenly  Pity,  and  so  with  her  through 
all  the  dungeons  and  evil  places  of  the  world  and  the 
human  heart,  singing  there  of  the  purity  which  is  un- 
soiLable  ;  to  realize  that  the  only  possessions  which  can 
never  be  taken  from  you  are  those  which  have  no 
weight,  no  form,  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  selfish 
World.  .  .  .  This  is  to  serve  the  Spirit,  Mary.  Are 
you  ready  ?" 

"  I  am  ready." 

^*  And  do  you  know  what  the  Spirit  is  ?'* 

"  I  feel— I  beUeve  it  is  God." 

"  And  what  is  God  ?" 

"  TeU  me,  Jesse." 

''  God  is  the  Spirit  and  God  is  the  Self,  immortal, 
limitless,  without  beginning  or  end,  knowing  the 
universe  as  the  singer  knows  his  song,  loving  the 
universe  as  the  mother  loves  her  babe,  as  the  lover  the 
beloved.  God  is  the  Spiritual  Sun,  giving  Ught  and 
warmth  to  all ;  God  is  the  Spiritual  Moon  reflected  in 
all  the  separate  drops  that  are  human  souls.  The  con- 
sciousness of  God  is  the  consciousness  of  unity.  Would 
you  reaUze  that  consciousness  ?  You  who  know  the 
ecstasy  of  the  union  of  tioo  loving  beings,  imagine  the 
inconceivable  intensity  of  the  unity  of  millions  .  .  . 
billions.  .  .  .     That  is  the  consciousness  of  God." 

But  in  the  overpowering  greatness  and  nearness  of 
the  thought  Mary  had  lost  consciousness. 

15 
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Bending  over  her,  with  a  potent  word  he  caUediher 
spirit  back  to  the  bewildered  mind  it  had  esoapc^d 
in  the  rush  of  ooemio  emotion.  With  a  tonoh  of  iub 
finger  on  her  brow  he  cleared  away  the  mists  that 
enveloped  her.  Then  gently,  lovin^y,  he  farther  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  tne  great  decision  she  had  made. 

^^  In  giving  yonrself  to  my  canse,  you  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  remaining  always  near  me.  It  may  be  that  I 
shall  send  yon  out  alone  among  unconffenial  and 
scoffinff  people,  to  testify  of  me  and  of  my  faith.  And 
even  wough  yon  should  remain  with  me,  it  may  be 
that  you  and  I  will  never  again  have  speech  alone 
together.  I  do  not  belong  to  myself,  bat  to  the  Spirit 
whose  instrument  I  am.  The  friends  whom  you  have 
known  in  the  past  will  not  follow  you  across  the 
frontiers  of  the  spiritual  country.  In  this  democracy 
of  faith  to  which  you  pledge  allegiance,  those  who  will 
be  nearest  you  are  humble  persons — ^imorant  women, 
men  with  calloused  hands,  artisans,  tmers  of  the  soiL 
You  will  need  always  to  guard  your  speech,  that  their 
simplicity  may  not  misunderstand  your  complexity ; 
sometimes  you  will  need  to  share  the  household 
labours  of  the  women,  that  your  flower-like  hands  may 
not  be  a  barrier  between  their  hearts  and  vours  ;  even 
the  servants  in  your  own  employ  will  call  you  sister, 
as  they  joined  our  brotherhood  before  you  came. 
Are  you  still  sure  you  can  be  one  with  us  1" 

"  I  am  still  sure." 

"So  be  it,  then.  You  are  sealed  for  ever  as  my 
friend  and  helper  in  the  spiritual  harvest-field.  Now 
I  will  make  you  known  to  your  fellow- workers.** 

He  opened  the  door  and  called  them  all  back  into 
the  room — the  little  band  of  simple  and  faithful  souls 
who  were  pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other.  He  named 
her  to  them  as  '^  Sister  Mary  Magnus,**  and  she  gave 
her  hand  to  the  men  in  token  of  fraternity,  and  kused 
the  women  on  the  cheek.  A  great  wave  of  happiness 
rushed  over  her.  They  were  1ms  than  a  score  of  souls, 
yet  they  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  thousands,  an 
overwhelming,  cumulative  power  that  in  its  onrush 
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through  the  world  would  sweep  oaste,  selfishness,  and 
falsehood  before  it  like  barriers  of  sand. 

With  a  voice  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  these 
new-found  friends,  Mary  spoke  to  them  of  a  plan 
which  had  been  growing  in  her  mind  since  the  night 
before. 

""  This  little  house,"  she  said,  "  pleasant  and  home- 
like though  it  seems,  is  too  small  to  hold  so  large  a 
company.  Now,  I  have  a  great  empty  house  with 
room  enough  for  everyone.  Will  you  not  aU  come  and 
live  with  me  1" 

This  was  more  than  even  Jesse  had  expected  of  the 
daughter  of  Herman  Magnus. 

"  Those  of  us  who  have  no  home  in  Vergennes,"  he 
said,  **  will  go  to  live  in  our  sister's  house  for  the  short 
time  we  can  remain  in  this  city,  and  those  who  have 
homes  of  their  own  will  be  welcome  there  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  evening." 

So  it  was  settled.  And  within  an  hour  the  gossip 
of  Vergennes  was  set  a-buzzing  by  the  sight  of  Mary 
Magnus  walking  through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
side    by    side    with    the    extraordinary    gold-haired 

Cicher  of  new  doctrines,  while  behind  them  came  a 
d  of  strange-looking  persons  of  both  sexes,  who, 
judging  from  the  rapt  look  on  their  faces,  were  all 
oblivious  of  the  curious  eyes  which  followed  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

Thb  whole  city  came  out  that  afternoon  to  listen  to 
Jesse's  sermon  in  the  park.  Many  who  would  have 
looked  askance  at  the  new  teacher  with  headquarters 
in  the  little  home  of  the  Browns  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  considered  him  worthy  of  their  interest  when 
housed  in  the  home  of  the  dead  banker.  So  hungry  is 
the  world  for  spiritual  food — ^when  offered  on  a  silver 
dish  !  But  though  Mary  Magnus  knew  the  importance 
of  aooessoriee,  she  dared  not  hint  to  Jesse  any  chan^ 
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in  the  manner  of  his  ministry ;  she  would  as  soon 
have  offered  advice  to  a  king. 

After  the  sermon  it  seemed  to  her  that  half  the 
population  of  the  city  followed  Jesse  back  to  her  house. 
So  great  was  the  crowd  that  he  led  them  around  ths 
house  into  the  garden. 

"'  What  can  they  expect  of  him  more  than  he  has 
already  given  them  ?"  the  bewildered  Mary  asked  of 
John,  who  was  standing  by  her  side. 

'"  You  will  see,"  he  answered,  with  the  ecstatic  look 
which  shone  so  often  in  his  eyes. 

Jesse  sat  in  a  large  garden-chair  under  a  spreading 
elm-tree,  and  the  people  gathered  round,  gasdng  at  him 
and  asking  him  questions.  He  had  spoken  that  after- 
noon of  the  limitless  power  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  stu- 
pendous potency  of  faith. 

**  Even  the  maladies  of  the  body  are  subject  to  the 
awakened  soul,"  he  said  to  them  now.  **  Is  there  any- 
one among  you  who  is  sick  ?" 

An  old  man  hobbled  forward,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

*'  I  have  been  bent  with  rheumatism  for  ten  years," 
he  said,  stretching  out  his  gnarled  and  yellow  arms. 
"  Cure  me,  and  I  will  beUeve." 

**  You  must  first  beUeve,  and  then  you  will  be 
cured." 

''  I  believe  in  you,"  the  old  man  answered,  with 
vehemence.     "  Is  that  enough  ?" 

"  That  is  enough." 

Gently  as  a  mother  touches  an  ailing  child,  Jesse 
passed  his  hands  over  the  drawn  and  painful  body  of 
the  grandsir^,  whose  son  and  daughter  stood  beside 
him,  watching.  They  saw  a  light  break  gradually  over 
the  withered  countenance,  the  knotted  arms  relaxed, 
the  staff  dropped  to  the  ground. 

"  It's  gone,  it's  gone  !"  he  cried,  "  the  pain — I  feel  it 
no  more/' 

''  Go  home,"  said  Jesse,  ''  and  pray  to  the  Spirit,  to 
God,  that  you  may  never  fall  into  unbelief." 

Thrai  came  another,  a  middle-aged  woman,  pale  and 
weak  from  some  obscure  malady.    After  he  had  laid  his 
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hands  npon  her,  she  cried  joyously  to  the  women  around 
her  that  she  was  cured. 

A  child  with  a  sad,  pinched  face,  who  was  led  by  his 
mother  to  the  side  of  the  beautiful  stranger  and  leaned 
for  a  time  in  loving  converse  agaiost  Us  knee,  went 
away  joyously  to  play  with  his  little  comrades,  as  he  had 
never  dime  before  in  all  his  seven  painful  years  of  life. 

Then  Jesse  arose  from  his  chair,  and,  dismissing  the 
crowd  with  a  gentle  benediction,  passed  from  their  sight 
into  the  house.  Slowly  the  people  dispersed,  some 
talking  together  in  little  groups,  others  silent  and  awe- 
strick^  after  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

That  night  and  for  many  days  the  strange  words  and 
strange  cures  of  Jesse  Bethel  were  the  sole  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Uttle  city.  When  two  or  three  men 
stood  together  in  the  corner  of  the  street,  the  passer-by 
was  sure  to  hear  one  name  ;  when  women  went  to  visit 
one  another,  it  was  of  him  they  spoke ;  even  the  chil- 
dren played  at  preaching  and  healing  in  their  Uttle 
games.  Some  declared  the  things  which  he  had  done 
to  be  incredible  ;  others  were  aggressive  in  proclaiming 
that  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  old  victim  of 
rheumatism  throw  aside  his  staff  and  walk  upright,  and 
seen  the  pale  child  grow  rosy  under  the  touch  of  the 
marvellous  man.  And  so  the  wonder  grew.  Already 
it  was  b^inning  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  that 
Jesse  was  the  one  whose  coming  the  Hermit  had  foretold. 
Everybody  in  that  region  had  heard  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  a  mysterious  being  who  should  transform  the 
world,  and  a  few  of  the  dwellers  in  Vergennes  had  seen 
and  heard  the  austere  John  in  Burlington  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  house  of  Mary  Magnus  everything  was 
changed.  The  wife  of  the  lumberman  in  whose  home 
Jesse  had  rested  after  his  sojourn  on  the  mountain 
helped  old  Nannie  in  the  service  and  preparation  of  the 
meals,  while  two  of  the  other  women  kept  the  large 
house  in  order.  The  room  once  occupied  by  Herman 
Magnus  was  given  up  to  Jesse's  exclusive  use,  and  Mary 
guarded  his  solitude  in  those  rare  hours  when  he  with- 
drew himself  from  those  who  hung  upon  his  words. 
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Dnring  the  first  evening  there  Jesee  had  written  m 
long  letter  to  his  mother,  giving  her  as  dear  an  under- 
standing as  possible  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  sojonm 
on  the  mountain  he  merely  menticm^;  bnt  of  the 
preaching  and  healing  which  had  followed  his  period  dt 
soUtude  he  wrote  much.  At  the  end,  after  referring  to 
a  letter  of  hers  which  Peter  brought  up  to  him  from 
CapronviUe  a  few  days  before,  and  in  which  his  mother 
had  expressed  her  sadness  that  the  peaceful  days  which 
they  had  spent  together  were  now  to  be  no  more,  Jesse 
said  : 

"'  Why  mourn  for  what  is  past  ?  Do  you  weep  that 
last  night's  sunset  was  so  beautiful  ?  Turn  to  the  dawn: 
it  may  be  that  you  will  not  find  it  void  of  beauty." 

So  many  were  the  guests  in  Mary's  house  that  she 
even  shared  her  own  room  with  one  of  the  young 
women,  a  pale  and  ecstatic  giri  who  had  been  a  teacher 
in  a  neighbouring  district  school ;  but  who,  having 
heard  the  first  sermon  of  the  new  teacher,  had  aban- 
doned home  and  profession  to  remain  near  the  fountain 
of  her  inspiration.  Anna  Martin  was  her  name,  and 
Mary  had  been  interested  in  her  from  the  first  day. 
She  had  seen  how  the  eyes  of  the  bashful  Andrew  of 
CapronviUe  followed  every  movement  of  the  girl ;  how 
sometimes,  even  when  Jesse  was  speaking,  the  young 
man's  thoughts  seemed  busv  with  some  blissful  dream 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  messenger  of  the  Spirit. 
But  something  even  more  interesting  to  Mary  than  a 
love-story  was  soon  to  show  her  the  plea  girl's  import- 
ance in  their  rel^ous  life. 

On  the  second  evening  after  Anna  came,  Mary  found 
her  sitting  alone  in  the  twilight  of  their  chamber, 
writing  with  a  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and  whispering 
something  over  to  herself. 

"  Do  I  disturb  you,  Anna  ?" 

The  girl  stckrted,  as  if  surprised  in  some  guilty  secret ; 
she  blushed  and  stammered — ^then  threw  her  arms 
about  Mary  in  utter  abandon  of  confidence. 

"  Oh  I  do  you  think  he  would  be  pleased — ^the 
Master  1" 
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'^  Be  pleased  with  what,  dear  child  1" 

Anna  held  out  the  paper,  crumpled  from  the  nervous 
pressure  of  her  hand.  Bead  it,"  she  said,  '*  and  tell 
me  if  I  may  show  it  to  him." 

Mary  went  over  to  the  window,  for  the  waning  light 
was  dun.  The  writing  was  in  the  form  of  verse,  and 
after  the  first  few  lines  she  cried,  '"  Oh,  Anna  I"  then 
read  rapidly  to  the  end. 

"  You  hke  it  1"  the  girl  asked  timidly,  as  Mary  raised 
her  ^ee  from  the  paper. 

^'  Yes,  and  you  baow  I  have  knowledge  of  such 
things.  Some  of  the  most  famous  poets  in  the  world 
are  mends  of  mine."  She  gazed  out  of  the  window, 
her  eyes  dreamy  with  reminiscences  ;  then  she  asked  : 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  write  technically  good 
verse  ?    Did  you  ever  know  a  poet  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !"    Anna  was  breathless  at  the  Yerv  idea. 

"  H!ave  you  ever  been  away  to  school  anywhere  ?" 

"  Only  to  the  high  school  in  Greenburg." 

"  That  is  hardfy  an  academy  of  poetry,"  Mary 
answered,  smiling,  though  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  as 
a  good  school,  of  its  kind.  But  you  surprise  me,  child  ! 
Have  you  written  any  other  things  like  this  1" 

"  A  few." 

'^You  know  I'm  something  of  a  musician,"  Mary 
went  on.  "  It's  no  special  credit  to  me,  Anna,  for  I've 
had  some  of  the  bmt  tecichers  in  Europe.  I  can  sing  a 
little,  as  well  as  play  the  piano,  and  I  biow  Juno  to  write 
music,  though  I  don't  call  myself  a  composer — ^not  after 
meeting  Grieg  and  Debussy." 

Anna  had  never  heard  of  Grieg  or  of  Debussy  ;  but 
the  names  had  a  foreign  and  wonderful  sound.  She 
was  half-fainting  with  joy  when  Mary  said  : 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  song  of  this." 

Having  learned  that  Jesse  and  the  others  were  in  the 
garden,  Mary  went  down  to  the  drawing-room  and 
closed  the  doors.  Then,  for  an  hour  or  two,  sprays  and 
ripples  of  music  floated  upon  the  evening  air.  About 
t&a  o'clock  she  went  out  to  the  garden  bj^  called  them 
all  into  the  house.    Tbe  eyes  of  Jesse  were  large  and 
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soft,  for  he  felt  the  intangible  preeenoe  of  some  act  of 
love  which  was  about  to  manuest  its  beauty.  Anna 
was  pale,  but  in  her  eyes  shone  a  light  which  seemed  to 
the  watchful  Andrew  like  the  beam  ci  the  eveninff  star. 

When  the  others  were  all  seated,  Ifary  stood  laomg 
them,  with  one  hand  cm  the  top  of  the  grand  piano. 

''There  is  only  one  thing  our  beautiful  life  ha« 
lacked,"  she  said, ''  and  that  is — songs  of  our  very  own, 
songs  to  eiqpress  our  faith,  our  love,  our  joy  in  the 
Master  and  in  each  other.  Sister  Anna  Martin  and  I  " 
— here  she  made  a  loving  Uttie  gesture  in  the  giri's 
direction,  and  the  heart  ci  Andrew  beat  fast  — 
*'  Sister  Anna  Martin  and  I  have  made  a  song  together, 
and  I  wiU  now  sing  it  to  you."  Then  Mary  sat  down  at 
the  piano,  and  sang : 

**  When  our  mild-eyed  Master  oame 

From  the  mountains  of  the  soul. 
In  his  heart  God's  secret  name, 

Round  his  head  Love's  aureole, 
We  believed  the  Dawn  had  taken 

Form  of  man  for  our  surprise, 
And  our  dreaming  souls  were  shaken 

"^th  the  signal  of  his  eyes. 

**  Hoses  which  no  time  shall  fade 

He  has  given  us  to  keep, 
And  the  world  his  words  have  made 

Lovely  as  the  hills  of  sleep. 
Now,  revealed  to  one  another, 

We  are  (me  since  life  began, 
And  the  sacred  name  of  brother 

We  may  breathe  to  every  man. 

**  We  have  found  the  faith  that  gives 

Mountain  air  for  every  breath, 
Fragrant  bread  for  each  that  lives. 

And  behind  the  doors  of  death 
Lurks  no  dread  to  make  us  fear  it, 

For  our  souls  have  lound  the  dime 
Where  the  lilies  of  the  Spirit 

Blossom  in  the  winter-time.'* 

With  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  Jesse  oame 
f  orw£^  and  clasped  both  the  singer  and  the  poet  to  his 
melting  heart. 
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"  Oh,  my  children  !"  he  said  softly,  "  Love  is  the 
master-musician,  the  master-poet ;  and  the  sons  which 
gushes  from  the  heart  of  even  a  little  child  will  find  the 
child-heart  of  the  listening  world.  You  two  shall  make 
songs  of  faith  together,  and  sing  them  to  the  multitudes 
that  gather  to  hear  my  sermons ;  and  after  you  have 
melted  the  hard  hearts  of  those  thousands  with  your 
song,  I  will  turn  them  to  pure  gold  by  the  alchemy  of 
the  Spirit." 

After  a  little  while  he  called  Mary  out  into  the  dining- 
room,  that  he  might  have  speech  alone  with  her. 

"  Dear  sister  with  the  thrush's  voice,"  he  said,  "  I 
ask  you  to  arrange  that  song  so  that  the  others  may  also 
sing  it,  men  and  women,  and  to  teach  it  to  them  with 
loving  patience." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  say,"  she  answered. 

**  In  the  choir  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom,"  Jesse  went 
on,  "  each  one  is  a  lone  singer  ;  but  the  song  of  each  is 
blended  with  the  song  of  all  the  others,  f  ormmg  the  uni- 
versal harmony.  Your  voice  will  carry  its  clearness 
over  the  other  voices  which  follow  yours,  even  as  your 
faith,  which  is  followed  by  the  men  and  women  of  your 
city,  soars  high  above  them  all."  ^ 

That  was  has  way  of  thanking  her  for  the  help  she  had 
given  to  his  mission  at  its  beginning.  Then  he  led  her 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  others  waited  for 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm 

Jesse  remained  only  a  few  days  longer  in  Vergennes, 
for  it  was  not  his  plan  to  confine  his  teaching  to  that 
region.  He  would  return  to  Capronville ;  but  on  the 
way  he  would  revisit  the  place  nmere  he  was  bom,  the 
unimportant  farming  section  which  would  ever  be  for 
him  the  most  beautSul  spot  on  earth,  the  green  valley 
consecrated  by  first  memories,  and  watched  over  for 
ever  by  the  blue  old  Thunder  Mountain.  How  would 
they  receive  him — ^those  stolid,  unimaginative  people 
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who  had  known  him  as  a  child  ?  What  would  be  their 
interpretation  of  the  motives  of  his  life  ?  He  would  not 
take  with  him  to  Nashburgh  the  whole  oi  his  ever- 
growing band  of  personal  followers,  for  the  size  of  his 
cousin's  house  was  inadequate  for  such  a  large  number 
of  guests,  and  he  could  not  rely  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
neighbours.  Only  Peter  and  Andrew  and  John  would 
he  take  to  Jim  Bethel's,  and  Mary  should  go  to  her 
cousin  Susie's  house  with  Anna  Martin.  The  others  he 
would  send  on  before  him  to  Capronville»  to  spread  the 
news  of  his  coming.  Judson  Ci^y  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  for  his  first  meeting  in  that  town, 
a  mission  the  dignity  of  which  would  reconcile  the  man 
to  his  being  omitted  from  the  group  going  to  Nashburgh. 

Mary  had  worked  wonders  with  their  choir.  She  was 
surprised  to  find  that  John  had  a  clear  tenor  voice  which 
under  proper  training  might  even  have  given  him  a  live- 
lihood. Anna  Martin  made  a  passable  contralto, 
though  hers  was  not  what  Mary  called  a  voice  ;  and 
there  was  much  happy  laughter  while  they  taught  the 
blushing  Andrew  to  carry  the  bass.  Those  were  care- 
free and  never-to-be-forgotten  days»  and  in  the  sterner 
times  which  followed  they  often  looked  back  at  them 
with  wistful  tears. 

The  last  few  days  in  Vergennes  passed  by,  and  Jesse 
had  not  asked  Mary  to  sing  with  her  new  choir  at  his 
meetings  in  the  park.  Their  singing  was  for  the  future 
in  other  places,  and  the  delicacy  which  restrained  Jesse 
from  asking  Mary  to  sing  in  the  streets  of  her  native  city 
was  one  more  link  in  the  chain  binding  her  to  him.  A 
nature  less  fine-fibred  than  his  would  have  considered  it 
a  personal  triumph  to  have  overcome  her  natural  reluo- 
tajxce,  would  have  made  of  it  a  test  of  her  devotion. 

"  How  considerate  you  are  of  me  I"  she  said  to  him  on 
the  day  before  they  were  to  start  for  Nashburgh.  *'  Do 
you  want  me  to  sing  Anna's  song  with  our  choir  in  the 
park  this  afternoon  1" 

"No." 

He  sat  looking  at  her  in  silence  for  a  time,  and  then 
he  said  :  ''  If  I  really  doubted  your  willingness  to  serve 
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my  mission,  even  at  the  s^rifice  of  your  personal 
feelings,  I  should  have  asked  that  very  thing  of  you. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  devoted  disciples,  Mary  :  those 
who  need  to  be  tried  and  tested,  and  those  who  need 
only  to  be  trusted.    You  are  among  the  latter." 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  did  not  ask  me  to  do  it  I"  she  cried 
impulsively. 

Yes,  I  know,  dear  sister.  But  I  shall  ask  you  to 
sing  at  my  meetings  in  all  the  other  places  where  you  go 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  gladly  wiU  I !" 

'^  You  may  begin  at  Nashburgh,  in  the  Httle  church 
where  I  first  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  But," 
and  his  voice  grew  low  and  sad,  '  I  cannot  promise  that 
we  shall  be  received  there  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our 
high  calling." 

I  remember  them  so  well,"  she  said,  "  the  heavy- 
footed  women  and  the  sharp-eyed  men.  How  could 
they  understand  one  like  you  ? 

And  y^t  I  love  them  so  !"  he  whispered.  "  They 
were  my  first  companions  ;  we  drank  together  of  the 
same  cool  spring,  played  together  the  same  childish 
games.  There  is  a  boy  down  there  for  whose  sake  I  did 
the  only  action  which  ever  troubled  my  conscience.  Is 
not  that  a  tie  ?" 

Mary's  eyes  were  large  cmd  soft,  but  she  made  no 
answer. 

During  his  last  sermon  in  Vergennes  Jesse  seemed 
more  than  ever  to  be  inspired.  His  listeners  gazed  at 
him  entranced,  and  many  who  had  not  really  accepted 
his  teachings  wondered  if,  after  all,  there  might  not 
be  something  beyond  our  common  humanity  in  this 
flaming  man  aroimd  whose  form,  as  aroimd  metal 
heated  in  the  sim-rays,  the  very  Ught  seemed  to  dance 
and  vibrate.  He  spoke  of  the  unreaUzed  powers  of  the 
human  being,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  sermon  he  cried 
to  them  : 

**  Your  soul  is  a  bird  whose  wings  are  tied  that  it 
cannot  fly,  whose  tongue  is  stopped  that  it  cannot  sing. 
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"  He  who  refuses  to  see  that  there  is  something  be- 
yond and  behind  this  self  of  matter,  of  flesh  and  sinew, 
is  like  a  man  imprisoned  in  a  cell  bolted  on  the  inside,  a 
prisoner  who  could  be  free  by  merely  lifting  his  hand  to 
the  latch,  and  who  not  only  refuses  to  lift  the  hand,  bat 
denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  freedom. 

"  Only  he  who  desires  the  unattainable  shall  know  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  achievement. 

"  The  highest  spiritual  ecstasy  you  can  feel  in  your 
present  state  is  only  a  hint  of  the  Reality  which  lies  be- 
yond. Should  you  fully  reaUze  it  now,  you  would  oease 
to  identify  yourself  with  the  man  of  flesh. 

'*  I  may  suggest,  but  cannot  describe,  the  joy  of  the 
free  soul.  Can  you  describe  a  rose  to  a  man  bom  blind  ! 
or  can  a  maiden  reahze  the  rapture  of  maternity  ? 

"  You  would  find  the  Spirit— would  find  God  ?  Where 
there  is  neither  light  nor  darkness,  neither  man  nor 
woman,  neither  east  nor  west,  neither  above  nor  below, 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  there  He  is. 

''  But  he  who  sees  God  in  all  beings,  and  all  beings  in 
God,  has  also  foimd  the  Spirit. 

"  And  he  who  shall  fuUy  reahze  that  God  is  every- 
where, shall  dwell  in  God  wherever  he  may  be. 

"  Man's  only  true  home  is  in  his  own  heart,  and  he 
carries  it  inside  him,  even  as  a  tortoise  carries  his  home 
outside. 

'*  He  who  seeks  the  supreme  abode  of  the  Spirit 
shall  find  it  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  in  his  own  heart. 

**  Does  the  way  seem  hard  to  you,  and  the  goal  far 
off  ?  How  much  harder  must  the  way  seem  to  those 
who  do  not  know  there  is  a  goal  ? 

"'  Does  the  night  seem  long  to  you,  and  the  sunrise 
slow  in  coming  ?  Blind  men  there  are  whose  niffht  is  a 
generation  long,  and  who  do  not  even  watch  for  the 
sunrise. 

"  Give  some  men  winss,  and  they  would  have  only  an 
added  burden  on  the  back,  instead  of  the  means  of 
flight. 

'*  He  who  has  faith  in  the  Spirit  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  shifting  appearances  of  matter. 
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"In  you  is  the  Gkxl  who  shall  answer  your  own 
prayer. 

*  He  who  has  really  found  himself  has  discovered  a 
fountain  from  which  all  other  men  may  drink. 

'*  Do  you  seem  to  yourself  to  go  backward  ?  Some- 
times the  soul  grows  most  when  the  mind  is  imcon- 
scious  of  its  growing. 

"  But  having  once  turned  your  face  toward  the  Spirit 
and  having  started  thither,  though  you  afterward  turn 
in  some  otibier  direction,  you  will  seem  to  yourself  to  be 
going  away  from  home. 

''First  make  clean  the  mind,  for  the  mind  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  soul,  the  soul  is  the  vehicle  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  is  the  vehicle  of  Thai  which  you  are  and 
which  God  is. 

''  Will  you  not  enter  into  your  divine  inheritance  ? 
O  you  who  are  one  with  That  which  is  both  within  and 
without  matter  ;  That  which  shall  never  taste  of  death  ; 
That  which  is  more  powerful  than  electricity,  more  en- 
during than  the  stars,  more  loving  than  the  sun  which 
warms  the  earth ;  That  which  germinates  in  the  com, 
which  sighs  in  the  wind,  which  smiles  in  the  sunlight ; 
That  which  the  mother  feels  in  the  heartbeat  of  her 
child,  which  the  lover  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the  beloved, 
which  the  dying  soldier  hears  in  the  bugles  of  victory  ; 
That  which  man  calls  God  !" 

The  exaltation  of  his  vision  on  the  mountain  was 
with  him  that  afternoon,  and  all  who  came  within  the 
radius  of  his  presence  were  lifted  out  of  themselves. 
The  wildest  enthusiasm  was  loosed  among  them  ;  the 
self-restraint  of  their  northern  blood  was  melted  in  the 
spiritual  fire  emanating  from  him,  and  the  more  emo- 
tional ones  abuidoned  themselves  to  the  waves  of  feel- 
ing that  surged  and  rocked  aroimd  this  being  who 
seemed  to  be  of  another  world  than  theirs.  Many  men 
and  women  he  heiJed  that  afternoon  of  their  diseases, 
for  the  faith  he  had  stirred  in  them  performed  the  good 
work  almost  of  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

They  left  the  train  at  the  station  north  of  Nashbnr^^ 
Jesse  and  the  five  whom  he  had  selected  as  companions 
on  this  journey  to  his  native  valley.  It  was  ms  wish 
that  they  should  arrive  unheralded  at  the  house  of  his 
cousin,  Jim  Bethel.  As  that  house  lay  on  the  border  of 
Nashburgh,  midway  between  the  two  railway-stations, 
by  leaving  the  train  at  Dell ville  they  avoided  passing  the 
houses  of  the  neighbours.  The  station  was  two  miles  m>m 
their  destination,  and  Jesse  asked  the  two  women  if  they 
could  walk  that  distance  along  the  sandy  country  road. 

''  I  have  climbed  the  Matterhom,"  was  Mary's  con- 
vincing answer. 

Anna  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  Vermont  farmers' 
daughters  never  walk  ;  but  she  declared  her  willingness 
to  try. 

"  If  you  grow  weary  by  the  way,"  said  Jesse,  "  you 
may  lean  on  Andrew." 

0  potent  words,  spoken  half  playfully  I  0  under- 
standing heart  of  their  master  !  The  youn^  man  and 
the  girl  blushed  deeply  and  took  opposite  sides  of  the 
road  without  daring  to  look  at  each  other ;  but  in  the 
soul  of  each  the  bird  of  joy  sang  as  never  sang  the 
hermit-thrush,  for  they  interpreted  his  message  to  their 
hearts  as  meaning  that  they  might  dream  of  one  another 
without  disloyalty  to  the  cause  for  which  they  would 
even  now  have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  earthly  happiness. 
And  they  were  not  misled  in  tneir  beHef .  For  where 
should  bloom  the  white  rose  of  virgin  love  if  not  in  the 
earden  watched  over  by  him  who  loved  the  whole  world 
better  than  any  lesser  being  could  love  the  one  supreme 
and  chosen  companion  of  ms  soul  ?  But  he  had  yet  to 
teach  them  the  master-lesson  of  love,  the  lesson  of 
voluntary  postponement,  for  the  service  of  the  Ideal. 

John  was  like  a  child  in  his  joy  at  visiting  the  place 
of  Jesse's  birth. 

''  Do  we  pass  your  old  home  on  this  road  ?"  he  asked, 
with  breathless  interest. 
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*'  No  ;  I  was  bom  in  a  house  on  the  West  Road  ;  my 
cousin  lives  at  the  very  edge  of  Nashburgh,  on  the  other 
side.  But  to-morrow  morning  I  will  take  all  of  yon  to 
stand  in  the  room  where  the  Ught  first  shone  upon  my 
face ;  to  touch  the  rose-bushes  in  whose  moon-snadows 
I  believed  that  I  saw  fairies  ;  to  sit  under  the  old  light- 
ning-scarred pine-tree  which  was  the  comfort- whisper- 
ing confidant  of  the  secret  griefs  of  my  child-heart. 
Tou  shall  drink  the  water  from  the  old  well  in  whose 
black  deeps  the  mystery  of  reflected  things  first  roused 
my  mind  to  wonder ;  you  shall  enter  the  old  bam  in 
whose  resounding  interior  I  first  addressed  imaginary 
multitudes  on  the  newly-discovered  problems  of  life 
and  death." 

*^  The  old  bam  will  be  more  wonderful  to  me  than  the 
Colosseum,"  John  said,  ^'  and  maybe  it  will  be  the  same 
to  venerations  yet  unborn." 

Before  that  time,"  Jesse  answered,  "the  hand  of 
thrift  will  have  used  the  old  timbers  for  fire- wood  ;  the 
very  stones  of  its  foundation  will  go  to  make  a  sheep- 
bam  for  the  man  who  hates  me,  the  man  who  now  owns 
the  place." 

"How  can  you  possibly  know  that  ?"  asked  Peter  ; 
then,  correcting  himself,  he  added,  "Pardon  me, 
Master ;  I  believe  that  you  know  all  things." 

"  Return  to  Nashburgh  a  few  years  hence,  Peter,  and 
behold  the  verification  of  this  prophecy." 

"  Shall  vou  be  with  me  when  I  return  ?" 

"  I  shall  always  be  with  you,  whether  visibly  or  in- 
visibly." His  eyes  had  suddenly  become  wide  and 
grave,  and  all  the  bright  colour  had  gone  out  of  his  face. 

"  What  is  it.  Master  ?"  they  asked,  with  anxious  looks. 

"It  is  nothing  that  need  trouble  you  now,"  he- 
replied.  "  The  power  to  behold  the  future  by  a  clearer 
li^t  than  that  of  ordinary  reason  is  a. boon  which  does 
not  always  bring  happiness  to  man.  But  let  us  talk  of 
the  present.  Is  it  not  a  joy  for  us,  who  love  each  other 
with  a  pure  and  perfect  love,  to  walk  together  along 
this  beautiful  road  ;  to  behold  in  the  distance  the  blue 
mountains  which  spoke  to  my  soul  as  a  child  ?    And  is 
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it  not  fitting  that  I  should  re-enter  the  neiffhbotufaood 
of  my  birth  on  foot,  followed  by  my  faithnil  friends  ? 
It  is  thus  that  pilgrims  visit  holy  places." 

A  little  farther  iJong  the  road,  John,  who  was  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  Jesse,  slackened  his  pace  that  they 
mi^ht  fall  behind  the  others. 

You  wish  to  have  private  speech  with  me.    Is  it 
not  so,  John  ?" 

"  Yes,  Master,  to  ask  a  question.    May  I  V^ 

"  Anything  you  will." 

*^  It  is  about  Judson.    Why  is  he  not  with  us  f " 

*'  Because  I  gave  him  an  important  mission,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  us  to  return  to  Capronville." 

*'  Is  that  the  only  reason  V* 

'*  It  is  not  the  only  reason.  When  you  were  a  little 
one  at  school  they  gave  you  simple  lessons  in  additi<m 
and  subtraction,  not  complicated  problems  in  geo- 
metrv  which  would  have  puzzled  and  discouraged  you. 
Our  brother  Judson  is  stul  a  little  one,  so  I  give  him 
simple  lessons  in  addition  and  subtraction ;  the  geo- 
metrical problems  of  my  reception  by  my  feflow 
townsmen  might  puzzle  and  discourage  him." 

"  How  wise  you  are  !     But  Judson  was  grieved." 

**  His  grief  will  turn  to  joy  when  I  thank  him  for  the 
labours  he  will  faithfully  perform.  I  have  already  ob- 
served his  skill  in  addition  ;  he  brought  many  strangers 
to  our  meetings  in  Vergennes.  But  I  charge  you  not 
to  repeat  to  anyone  what  I  have  said  to  you.  Now  you 
may  call  to  the  others  to  wait  for  us ;  and  when  we 
rejoin  them,  remove  your  arm  from  mine,  that  I  may 
walk  side  by  side  with  Peter  for  a  while.  The  tenderest 
mutual  love  has  often  need  to  borrow  from  its  provident 
brother — ^msdom." 

''  I  understand,"  John  whispered,  with  a  quick  pres- 
sure of  Jesse's  arm  as  he  relinquished  it.  The  price 
of  the  king's  favour  may  be  the  envy  of  the  court. 

"  And  he  who  wins  the  favour  of  the  Spirit  must  share 
it  freely  with  all  the  world.  You  may  be  nearer  to  me 
when  1  lean  upon  the  arm  of  Peter  than  when  you  lean 
on  mine." 
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Orer  the  trees  they  saw  smoke  rising  from  a  chimney, 
and  by  the  smil^  which  lighted  Jesse's  face  the  five 
knew  that  they  were  nearing  his  cousin's  house.  They 
paused  a  moment  before  an  open  gate,  and  down  the 
path  from  the  long  white  dwelling  came  a  collie  dog, 
wa^gging  a  shy  and  friendly  tail.  There  was  no  person 
in  sight. 

*'  Shall  Anna  and  I  go  on  to  Susie's  house  now  ?" 
MaiT  asked,  glancing  at  a  brown  cottc^  a  few  rods 
farther  along  the  road. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  Jesse,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "'and 
I  will  send  Andrew  over  after  you  when  Jim's  wife  has 
reoovwed  from  the  surprise  of  our  arrivid." 

There  was  in  his  voice  a  boyish  eaffemess  which  made 
the  old  forbidden  pain  surge  back  to  Maiy's  heart.  When 
the  sublime  master  of  her  reverence  displayedhissimpler 
and  more  human  qualities,  the  task  she  had  set  herself 
became  a  giant's  labour ;  the  path  of  her  discipleship 
wound  steeply  up  the  rocky  hill,  of  whose  sharp 
acclivity  one  being  only  knew  besides  herself,  and  of 
which  no  being  ever  spoke. 

Followed  by  Peter,  John  and  Andrew,  and  preceded 
by  the  friendly,  leaping  dog,  Jesse  went  up  the  path  to 
hiB  cousin's  house  and  rapped  on  the  casing  of  the  open 
door.  There  was  a  sound  of  steps  in  the  room  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  an  exchange  of  muffled  words ; 
then  a  tall  man  in  the  working-garments  of  a  farmer 
appeared  at  the  hospitably  inviting  door.  A  silent 
1m&,  a  start  of  recognition,  and  the  two  loyal  kinsmen 
dasped  hands  across  the  years. 

"  Jesse  !    It  is  really  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  it  is  really  I,  and  I  have  brought  three  friends 
with  me."  He  mentioned  them  by  uieir  full  names, 
and  the  welcome  they  received  was  genuine.  In 
another  moment  they  were  aU  in  the  cool  grey  sitting- 
room,  and  Jim's  wife  was  adding  her  shy  welcome  to  the 
noisi^  repetition  of  her  husband's. 

**  We've  heard  of  your  preaching  up  north,"  Jim  de- 
clared, in  his  hoarse,  kmdly  voice.  "Some  of  the 
train-men  told  the  station-master  here,  and  everybody 

16 
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knows  about  it.  They  do  say,  too,  that  you've  been 
ourinff  sick  folks  by  only  touching  them.  I  wouldn't 
have  Delieved  it  if  I  hadn't  recalkd  what  you  did  to 
that  wild  horse  of  Taylor's  years  ago.  I>o  yon  re* 
member,  Jesse  t" 

"  I  remember." 

"  And  it's  aU  true  ?" 

"  It  is  all  true,  Jim." 

Then  the  steadfast,  olear-eyed  Peter,  whose  words 
even  a  stranger  had  never  disbelieved,  testified  to  his 
master's  kinsman  of  the  extraordinarv  things  which  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  He  told  of  their  first  journey 
from  CapronviUe  to  Burlington,  of  their  baptism  by 
the  Hermit  and  of  the  prophet's  words  regarding  Jesse, 
of  the  mysterious  forty  days  upon  the  mountain,  of 
Jesse's  return  to  Burlin^n  with  the  glory  of  heaven 
in  his  face,  of  the  preaomnff  in  Vergennes,  Uie  triumph, 
the  multitudes,  the  miracmous  cures. 

"  And  we  have  left  our  business  and  our  homes  to 
follow  him,"  declared  Peter,  "  because  he  has  the  word 
of  spirtual  truth  which  lifts  our  hearts." 

Tne  eyes  of  the  listening  man  and  woman  grew  wider 
during  this  recital  of  faith  in  mighty  works.  Could 
such  things  be  ?  Could  one  whom  they  had  known  as 
a  child  so  elevate  himself  ?  Granted  that  a  man  might 
somewhere  in  the  world  perform  these  wonders  ;  but 
could  they  be  done  in  Vermont,  and  by  Jim  Bethel's 
cousin  ?  In  India,  now,  or  Egypt,  or  any  of  the  other 
far-off  places  Jim  had  learned  about  in  the  old  geo- 
graphv-book — but  in  Vermont !  Something  of  these 
ideas  he  managed  to  express  in  his  slow  way. 

Jesse  said  :  '  Does  God,  then,  so  despise  your  native 
State  that  He  would  scorn  to  manifest  Himself  within 
its  borders  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  the  puzzled  fellow  an- 
swered.    "  But  it  does  seem  very  mysterious." 

"  So  is  the  birth  and  nourishment  of  every  blade  of 
grass  on  your  broad  acres,"  replied  Jesse ;  '^  so  is  the 
shining  of  the  stars  that  light  your  barnyard  on  a  winter 
night.     Yet  God  performs  these  wonders.     Could  He 
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not  also  send  a  messenger  with  the  word  of  truth — even 
to  Vermont  V 

"  You  have  a  way  of  putting  things  which  makes  a 
man  believe  against  his  will." 

"  So  long  as  you  believe,'*  smiled  Jesse,  "  I  care  not 
though  it  he  against  your  will." 

"  And  you  do  believe !"  cried  the  zealous  Peter, 
eaffer  for  new  converts.     "  You  even  now  believe  !" 

If  I  could  only  see  with  my  own  eyes  some  of  these 
strange  things,  perhaps " 

Jesse  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  silence  and  atten- 
tion, and  they  looked  at  him  in  breathless  expectation, 
feeling  that  something  extraordinary  was  about  to 
happen.  He  dosed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  opened 
them,  clear  and  blue,  upon  their  questioning  g^ze. 

"  In  the  room  directly  above  this  room  in  which  we 
sit/*  he  said,  ''  is  an  old  mahogany  table.  It  was  not 
there  when  I  was  last  in  this  house,  eleven  years  ago." 
He  paused,  and  looked  at  Jim's  wife.     **  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  father's  writing-table,  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  New  Hampshire  after  his  death,"  she 
answered,  in  a  low  voice  that  quivered  with  suppressed 
excitement.  ^'  It  stood  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  no 
one  was  ever  allowed  to  use  it  but  himself." 

**  Yes,  your  father's  writing-table.  It  has  a  shallow 
drawer,  in  which  he  kept  his  papers.  All  this  you 
know.  But  ^ou  do  not  know  that  by  pressing  a  nail 
on  the  left  side  of  the  false-bottom  of  that  shallow 
drawer,  a  sliding  panel  will  be  released.  You  were 
surprised  that  your  father  left  so  little  money  for  his 
only  child.     Go  up  now,  and  claim  your  inheritance." 

Without  a  word  the  husband  and  wife  rushed  upstairs. 
Jesse  had  not  even  risen  from  his  chair,  but  the  three 
men  from  Capronville  were  walking  excitedly  about 
the  room.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  cry  from  the  floor 
above.  The  men  turned  triumphantly  to  Jesse,  saying, 
"  They  have  found  it !  They  have  found  it !"  But  he 
answered  them,  with  a  sad  smile  : 

"  You  told  them  of  the  words  of  immortal  life,  and 
they  would  not  believe.     You  told  them  of  the  testi- 
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mony  of  the  inspired  Hermit,  ol  the  maltitiides 
awakened  by  the  Spirit,  of  the  oomfortdng  of  the  sad, 
the  healing  of  the  siok ;  still  they  would  not  bc^eve. 
I  tell  them  of  a  store  of  hidden  wealth,  revealed  to 
me  by  that  simple  clairvoyanoe  whioh  is  the  stook-in- 
trade  of  many  common  charlatans,  and  now — ^they  will 
believe.  O  my  friends !  How  few  there  are,  even 
among  those  who  shall  profess  their  faith  in  the  Spirit, 
who  ^lall  really  breathe  the  air  of  the  spiritual  moun- 
tain." 

A  moment  later  Jim  and  Eva  Bethel,  having  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  contents  of  the  secret  drawer,  were 
overwhelming  Jesse  with  their  thanks  and  protestations 
of  unshakable  belief  in  evervthing  that  he  should  ever 
say  or  do.  They  were  richer  by  three  government 
bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  and  some  five 
hundred  dollars  in  currency.  The  sadness  that  had 
lain  upon  the  heart  of  Jesse  passed  from  him,  and  he 
enjoyed  their  dadness  with  them.  In  the  first  flush 
of  gratitude,  they  even  offered  him  a  portion  of  the 
money  ;  but  he  said  : 

''  llie  Spirit  that  I  follow  has  given  me  riches  beyond 
your  understanding.  I  have  no  need  oi  any  eartibdy 
thing." 

The  fire  within  him  shone  so  clearly  at  that  moment 
through  the  pure  envelope  of  his  body,  that  even  their 
dull  souls  were  lighted  by  reflection.  lAxey  gazed  at  him, 
forgetting  their  new-found  wealth  in  the  sudden  glory 
of  his  countenance.    Finally  Jim  found  voice  to  say  : 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  makes  you  different 
from  every  other  being  on  Grod's  earth,  and  I  don't 
know  very  clearly  what  you  want  me  to  do,  or  what  you 
expect  me  to  believe  ;  but  I  am  with  you  from  this  hour, 
in  word  and  deed.     So  help  me  Grod  !" 

Jesse's  voice  was  gentler  than  the  whisper  of  the 
summer  wind  in  the  pine-trees,  as  he  answerod  : 

''  He  who  shall  really  claim  the  help  of  God  to 
strengthen  his  belief,  shall  feel  his  spirit  lifted  by  in- 
visible wings  into  the  thrilling  atmosphere  of  the  new 
life." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Within  an  hour  or  two  the  news  of  Jesse's  arrival  in 
Nashburffh,  and  the  finding  of  the  hidden  fortune 
through  his  mysterious  powers,  had  flown  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  little  district.  Jim's  farmhand  had 
started  the  fire  of  rumour,  and  it  spread  hither  and 
thither  on  the  winds  of  hurried  visiting.  Women  who 
had  not  been  to  see  their  nearest  neighbours  for  a 
month  put  on  their  hats  and  went  fortn.  Mrs.  Olin 
Madison  heard  the  news  from  her  husband,  who  had  it 
from  Thomas  Taylor,  who  had  it  directly  from  the 
hired  man  on  Jim's  place.  Ten  minutes  later  the  eldest 
of  the  Brown  girls,  still  unmarried,  rang  the  newly- 
installed  electric  beU  on  the  Madison  front  door. 

"  Ck>me  right  in,  Florence,"  cried  Mrs.  Madison,  when 
she  caught  sight  of  her.  "  Of  course  you've  heard  the 
news  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  Florence  Brown 
never  had  any  well-defined  views  of  her  own,  but 
formed  her  judgments  of  the  value  of  her  fellow-beings 
by  the  latest  quotations  of  popular  opinion. 

Mrs.  Madison  paused  a  little  before  answering,  to 
give  more  weight  to  her  pronouncement.  "  I  think,'* 
she  said  at  length,  pausine  again  to  adjust  a  hairpin 
in  her  coronet  of  iron-grey  hair,  "  I  think  I  shall  not  go 
far  out  of  my  way  to  seek  religious  instruction  from  a 
^ounc  fellow  that  I  fed  with  sugar-plums  when  he  was 
in  baby  dresses." 

"I  quite  understand  your  feeling,"  answered  Flo- 
rence ;  "  but  they  do  say  he  has  quite  a  following  in 
Vergennes.  You  remember  the  rich  Mary  Magnus 
who  used  to  visit  Susie  Smith  ?  Well,  she  is  one  of 
the  five  converts  he's  brought  with  him  to  Nashburgh." 

"That  may  be.  But,  still,  I  don't  believe  that 
many  of  the  best  people  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
David  wrote  me  from  Burlington  that  Jesse  was  there 
with  that  crazy  Hermit,  and  that  their  followers  were 
mostly  poor  people,  many  of  them  quite  disreputable* 
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Yon  know  that  David,  having  so  high  a  position  in  the 
bank  there,  has  to  be  very  careful  what  sort  of  peofde 
he  associates  with.  I  always  liked  Jesse  well  enough, 
and  so  did  David ;  but  you  know  that  in  a  plaoe  like 
Burlington  the  bajikers  and  the  carpenters  don't  go 
in  the  same  society.  Of  course,"  she  added,  with 
heightened  colour,  my  own  husband  is  onlv  a  farmer ; 
but  ever3rthinff  isquite  different  in  a  place  like  this." 

''  Of  course/'  Florence  assented.  But  they  sav  he 
cures  people  of  all  kinds  of  diseases,  just  by  touching 
them.^ 

''  Oh,  hysterical  women,  no  doubt,  who  imagine 
themselves  cured  by  the  presence  of  a  wonderrally 
handsome  young  man !" 

''  Yes  ;  but  t^re  were  men  also,  and  little  children." 

Mrs.  Madison  drew  a  long  breath  and  sat  very  straight 
in  her  chidr,  while  her  lips  tightened  into  a  thin  red 
line.     "  Of  course,  it's  all  very  interesting." 

Florence  was  leaning  forward,  with  a  flush  on  her 
usually  pale  face.  ''  Did  you  hear  about  the  bonds  and 
the  money  he  discovered  in  a  drawer  upstairs,  without 
moving  from  his  chair  in  the  sitting-room  ?" 

Something  half-way  between  a  superior  smile  and  a 
sneer  curled  the  thin  lips  of  Mrs.  Madison.  *'  Of 
course,"  she  said,  ''  I  i^ouldn't  accuse  Jesse,  or  Jim 
either,  whose  parents  I  knew  thirty  years  ago,  of 
making  up  evioence  ;  but  the  whole  thing  looks  to  me 
very  queer.  Thomas  Taylor  said  that  nobody  reallv 
saw  the  money  in  the  secret  drawer  except  Jim  and  Eva. 

"  You  really  don't  think  .  .  ."  Florence  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  perhaps  she  had  spoken  too  sympa- 
thetically of  this  new  religious  teacher,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Madison  apparently  disapproved. 

"  I  really  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject,"  that  lady 
went  on,  in  her  deliberate,  judicial  manner.  *'  David 
says  that  no  one  should  ever  express  an  opinion  based 
on  insufficient  data." 

"  They  say,"  ventured  Florence,  "  that  Jesse  and  his 
friends  are  going  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
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''  Are  yoa  going  ?"  Mrs.  Madison's  face  was  non- 
committal. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  .  .  .    Shall  von  ?" 

""  Possibly,  though  I  seldom  attend  the  meetings  of 
religioxis  agitators.  Still,  Jesse  was  always  extremely 
coorteous  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  go  to  his  meeting." 

"  I  think  everybody  wiU  go,  if  only  out  of  curiosity," 
Florence  said,  rising  and  reaching  for  her  parasol. 

Mis.  Madison  followed  her  visitor  to  the  door,  and  as 
Florence  was  going  down  the  steps  she  called  after  her, 
with  a  doubting  laugh  : 

""  You  might  set  Jesse  to  cure  your  sister  Jane's 
nervous  trouble.' 

While  Jesse  was  being  weighed  in  the  petty  scales  of 
local  gossip  at  one  end  of  Nashburgh,  at  the  other  end 
he  rested  in  the  cool  grey  sitting-room  of  Jim's  house, 
surrounded  by  the  five  faithful  ones  and  his  now  grate- 
ful kinsfdk.  Susie  Smith  and  her  brother  Stephen 
were  also  there,  for  Eva  had  sent  them  an  invitation 
by  Andrew  to  come  over  to  supper.  Jim's  younger 
brother,  Joe  Bethel,  had  returned  from  the  grist-mill 
in  Wheelerville,  where  he  had  gone  that  morning  with 
a  load  of  grain  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  illumined  face  of 
Jesse  and  heard  the  story  of  the  strangely  discovered 
fortune,  he  lost  all  power  of  speech,  and  sat  gazing  at  his 
cousin  as  at  some  incredibly  gigantic  bein^  from  another 
planet  who  had  suddenly  descended  with  a  shower  of 
meteors  upon  the  dwellers  in  drowsy  Nashburgh. 

Mary  Magnus  was  charming  to  Jim's  wife,  who 
thought  her  the  most  delightful  person  she  had  ever 
seen — ^with  the  sole  exception  of  Jesse.  Mary  insisted 
on  helping  Eva  prepare  the  supper,  a  veiy  welcome 
service,  as  there  were  plates  for  twelve  at  the  long  table 
that  night.  Eva  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  eggs 
which  Mary  boiled  so  deliciously  were  her  first  experi- 
ment in  the  culinary  art.  When  the  table  was  almost 
ready,  Mary  went  out  into  the  old-fashioned  flower- 
gaxden,  ana  coming  back  with  both  hands  full  of  the 
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blue,  crimflon  and  white  bloBsoms,  ahe  ooveied  the 
cloth  aroand  Jesse's  plate  with  their  fragrant  sweetDesB, 
that  he  might  seem  to  eat  from  the  veiy  caps  of  flowera. 

"  Behold,"  she  cried,  laughingly,  as  he  came  into  the 
dining-room,  "  the  first  meal  I  ever  cocked  for  yon  I" 
Then  she  added,  in  a  murmur  for  his  ean  alone, 
''  the  first  meal  I  ever  cooked.** 

Thanking  her  with  a  tender  smile,  he  loosened  eleven 
blossoms  from  the  half-hnndied  which  wieathed  his 

Slate,  and  passing  slowly  aroand  the  table,  laid  one 
ower  beside  each  of  the  other  plates. 

''That  you  may  blossom  in  the  Spirit  like  these 
flowers,"  he  said  to  them.  It  was  done  with  a  grave 
dignity  and  sweetness  that  made  it  seem  a  mystio 
ceremony.  The  flower  Mary  received  from  his  hand 
was  a  white  lily,  with  a  heart  of  gold. 

Glanoinff  round  the  table,  Maiy  wondered  who  was 
the  twelfth  member  of  their  company,  a  ruddy-faced 
young  man  who  seemed  to  be  rather  uncomfortable  in 
a  coat  too  small  for  him,  worn  over  a  blue  cotton  shirt 
without  a  collar.  She  whispered  to  Jim  Bethel,  who 
was  beside  her : 

"  Who  is  the  younc  man  on  the  left  of  your  brother  1" 

"  The  hired  man.'^ 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  !" 

And  the  clear  eyes  of  Jesse,  watching  her,  saw  no 
shadow  of  surprise  or  prejudice  on  her  peaceful  face. 
In  adopting  their  simple  life,  she  had  come  to  them 
with  no  reservations  of  class  superiority,  not  even  that 
affectation  of  over-affability  which  really  draws  a 
broader  line  of  demarcation  than  the  haughtiest 
reserve.  It  seemed  to  Jesse  as  if  she  were  unconscious 
of  any  difference  between  the  new  life  and  the  old. 
The  perfect  tact  of  the  widest  social  experience,  and 
the  self-effacinff  simplicity  of  a  loving  heart,  those  two 
extremes  which  so  often  resemble  each  other  in  ex- 
ternals, were  fused  in  her  by  the  flame  of  devotion  to 
Jesse.  She  was  not  even  aware  of  either,  and  therein 
lay  the  secret  of  her  charm  for  these  sensitive  and 
independent  owners  of  the  soil. 
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It  was  a  delightful  meal,  that  first  meal  of  the 
weakdeibm  community  of  the  Spirit  in  Nashburgh. 
Neither  «K>hn  nor  Mary  had  ever  seen  Jesse  appear  so 
simply  and  humanly  happy.  Even  in  the  intimacy 
of  their  communal  meals  in  Vergennes,  he  had  always 
been  the  Master,  removed  a  little  from  them  by  the 
very  greatness  which  brought  them  closer  to  him. 
But  here  in  the  valley  of  his  birth,  in  the  house  of  those 
who  were  akin  to  hun  in  blood,  he  seemed,  somehow, 
at  a  lesser  distance  from  the  life  of  ordinary  humanity  ; 
not  less  transcendently  himself,  but  more  appeatingly 
like  them. 

""  Is  the  horse-chestnut  still  standing  on  the  hill  in 
the  middle  of  the  north  pasture  ?"  be  asked  Jim,  as 
Eva  parsed  the  bread. 

**  No,  the  wind  blew  it  down  last  year." 

"  Bear  old  tree  I"  Jesse  was  smiling  with  reminis- 
cences. "  Often  have  I  come  over  here  across-lots  to 
visit  Jim  and  Joe  in  the  early  spring,  when  all  the 
other  trees  were  still  in  their  grey-green  nakedness, 
and  turning  a  comer  of  the  bam  I  have  seen  appear 
before  me — ^like  an  earth-spirit  rising  out  of  the  ground 
to  breathe  the  upper  air  and  warm  itoelf  in  the  sunshine 
— ^that  white-veiled  tree.  .  .  .  And  the  sprint  flood, 
Jim  ;  does  it  still  cover  the  flats  over  there  in  April  V* 

"  Yes,  Jesse,  the  flood  still  rises  every  spring. 

*'  And  so  it  will  for  ever ;  as  long  as  the  mountains 
stand  above  the  marshes,  they  will  send  down  the 
water  from  their  melted  snows  and  their  spring  rains 
to  form  a  temporary  lake  around  Nashburgh.  And 
generation  after  generation  of  growing  children  will 
gaze  at  dawn  across  the  mirror  of  the  flood,  and  see 
reflected  there  the  vast,  blue,  distant  mountains,  the 
inaccessible  mountains,  lying  at  their  very  feet ;  as  if 
a  god  had  left  his  home  on  the  white  horizon  and  come 
down  to  play  with  them  in  the  valley. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,"  Jesse  went  on,  "  I  made  up  a 
wonder^tory  about  a  Nashburgh  boy  who  loved  the 
mountains  so  much  that  he  thought  of  it  all  day  and 
dreamed  of  it  all  night ;  but  no  one  would  ever  take  him 
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to  the  mountain.  And  one  lovely  April  morning,  when 
the  flood  lay  over  the  marshes  beyond  his  home,  the 
boy's  heart  leaped  with  rapture  ;  for  there  on  the  blue 
reflecting  surface  of  the  water,  only  a  few  rods  distant, 
was  his  beloved  mountain..  The  white,  inaccessible  top 
of  it  was  toward  him,  reversed  by  the  reflection ;  and 
as  the  wind  passed  in  little  ripples  over  the  surface  oi 
the  flood,  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  the  mountain  on 
the  water  was  waving  and  beckoning  to  him.  And  he 
thought  that  if  he  should  take  his  father's  boat,  and 
row  out  to  the  spot  where  the  top  of  the  mountain  was 
reflected  in  the  water,  when  the  reflection  rose,  he 
would  rise  with  it,  and  find  himself  up  there  where  he 
had  always  longed  to  be.    Then  he  would  lay  his  cheek 

X'ost  the  white  sky  as  against  his  mother's  bosom, 
e  the  mountain  would  sing  to  him  over  and  over 
for  a  long  time  the  song  he  had  sometimes  heard  down 
in  the  valley,  when  the  autumn  winds  blew  cold,  and 
his  father  would  say,  '  The  mountain  is  singing  to- 
night :  we  shall  have  a  storm  to-morrow.'  And  he 
would  dwell  up  there  an  immensity  of  years,  learning 
all  the  secret  things  the  mountains  whispered  to  each 
other  in  the  dark  (for  the  boy  was  never  afraid) — and 
if,  being  so  near  to  God  up  there,  he  should  ever  hear 
Him  speak  out  of  the  whirlwind,  as  He  spoke  to  Job, 
perhaps  the  boy  would  go  down  again  to  the  valley  for 
a  little  while  and  tell  the  people  what  God  said,  that 
they  might  love  each  other  better,  and  sometimes  look 
up  at  the  sky  without  considering  the  weather. 

"  With  his  heart  full  of  these  things,  the  boy  went 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  flood,  and  loosing  the  boat 
moored  there,  he  started  to  row  out  to  the  beckoning 
mirrored  mountain,  that  he  might  rise  with  it  when  it 
rose.  But  with  ^very  stroke  of  the  oars  which  should 
have  brought  him  nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  dreams,  the 
mountain  on  the  water  receded  farther  and  farther  away. 
At  last  he  reached  the  other  shore.  The  mirrored 
mountain  had  gone  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  real  moimtain  seemed  as  far  away  as  ever,  as  blue, 
as  inaccessible. 
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*^  The  boy  sat  down  on  the  sodden  ground  beyond 
the  water,  and  wept.'' 

No  one  spoke  for  a  little  time  ;  they  all  sat  looking 
into  space,  carried  beyond  themselves  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  narrator.    Then  Jim  said  : 

"  I  guess  you  were  that  boy,  Jesse." 

They  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  stoiy  that  they 
had  not  noticed  a  tall,  thin  figure  stemding  in  the  door 
of  the  dioing-room.  The  young  man  now  came  for- 
ward shyly,  twisting  an  old  cap  between  his  nervous 
hands.    Jesse  smiled  a  radiant  welcome. 

"  Why,  Marty  !    Marty  White  !" 

"  I  heard — tney  told  me  you  were  here,"  he  stam- 
mered, standing  beside  Jesse,  who  had  turned  in  his 
chair  to  clasp  the  young  man  by  both  his  hands. 

Jim  and  Eva  added  their  welcome  to  Jesse's,  and  a 
place  was  made  for  Marty  at  the  table,  next  to  his 
friend.  Mary  Magnus  remembered  the  poor  boy  to 
whom  Jesse  had  given  the  big  red  apple,  her  first  offering 
to  him,  down  in  the  old  schoolhouse  twenty  years  before. 

"  You  were  the  boy  who  was  bitten  by  the  snake," 
she  laughed.  '^  Now  weU  I  remember  that  day  !"  She 
said  nothing  of  the  tears  she  had  shed  that  afternoon  be- 
cause Jesse  hadgone  home  without  bidding  her  good-bye. 

"  And  you  were  the  lovely  little  girl  who  visited  the 
school,  and  wore  such  soft  white  dresses.  For  years 
afterward,  whenever  I  heard  anyone  speak  of  angels, 
I  always  thought  of  you." 

It  was  said  with  such  naive  sincerity  that  Mary 
blushed  with  pleasure.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
he  was  paving  her  a  compliment,  which  made  the  simple 
tribute  all  the  more  worth  while  to  a  woman  who  had 
been  surfeited  with  disingenuous  flattery. 

Marty  knew  all  about  Jesse's  preaching  up  north  ;  he 
had  questioned  the  train-men  who  brought  the  news  to 
Nashburgh  until  they  were  tired  of  his  insistence,  for  he 
made  them  tell  their  story  over  and  over  again,  while  he 
wrote  down  on  scraps  of  wrapping-paper  the  sayings  of 
the  new  teacher  which  were  beginning  to  be  current 
in  men's  mouths — sayings  Marty  only  half  understood. 
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but  which  channed  him  even  as  they  charmed  others. 
Sitting  there  at  the  table  beside  Jesse,  he  repeated  all 
that  he  had  heard. 

^'  They  tell  me  yon  said  this,  Jesse  : '  If  yon  have  the 
courage  to  examine  the  recesses  of  your  own  nature 
without  fear  and  without  shame,  you  have  found  the 
kev  which  shall  unlock  for  you  the  doors  of  eternal 
safety  and  honour.' '' 

"  Yes,  Marty." 

"  And  this,  too  :  '  Even  the  averam  man  who  would 
measure  the  greatness  of  his  own  sou,  or  the  soul  of  his 
brother,  needs  a  tape  long  enough  to  reach  the  stars.' " 

''  I  said  that  also." 

"  And  did  you  say  : '  God  is  the  Power,  and  I  am  the 
expression  of  the  Power  *  t" 

"  Yes.    Do  you  not  feel  it  to  be  true  ?" 

''  It  seems  to  me  it's  the  truest  thing  I  ever  heard. 
And  this  also  I  feel  to  be  true,  which  they  tell  me  you 
said  :  '  There  is  one  Spirit,  but  there  are  many  bodies.' 
Is  that  why  vou  love  everyone  so  much,  Jesse  1  Is 
that  why  you  ve  always  been  so  good  to  me  1"; 

"  Afl  the  Spirit  is  one,"  Jesse  answered,  "  we  are 
really  all  one  being :  you  and  I,  these  friends  of  ours, 
and  those  others  who  are  not  our  friends  ;  yes,  all  the 
human  beii^  in  the  world,  whether  we  know  them  or 
not,  are  reafly  a  part  of  ourselves.  So  why  shouldn'^ 
we  love  each  other  ?" 

"  It's  wonderful,"  said  Marty,  "  and  I've  been  so 
happy  ever  since  the  hour  I  heard  it.  I  used  to  be 
lonesome ;  but  now  I'll  never  be  so  any  more.  How 
can  I  feel  alone,  when  there  are  so  many  of  me  ?" 

The  impulsive  Mary  laid  her  soft  hand  on  the  rouffh 
brown  hand  of  Marty.  Her  eyes  and  voice  were  gentle. 

"  You  are  one  of  w^,"  she  breathed. 

"  I'd  like  to  be— Oh,  how  I'd  like  to  be  !"  His  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  his  homely  face  seemed  almost 
beautiful. 

"Henceforth,"  said  Jesse,  "you  will  follow  me 
wherever  I  go.    You  are  the  brother  of  these  faithful 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

This  following  morning  Jesse  set  out  to  visit  the  house 
of  his  birth.  As  the  principal  road  through  Nashburgh 
was  formed  like  a  horseshoe,  with  Jim  Bethel's  house  at 
one  end  and  Jesse's  birthplace  at  the  other,  in  years 
gone  by  a  footpath  had  been  made  across-lots,  a  path 
worn  brown  and  grassless  by  feet  which  no  longer 
moved  about  the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  Jim's 
dooryard,  down  through  a  marshy  meadow  and  up  a 
little  hill,  through  a  stretch  of  woods  and  over  a  rocky 
pasture,  went  the  narrow,  pathetic  path,  whose  every 
rod  was  sacred  with  memories.  Wishing  to  share  the 
enjoyment  of  this  pilgrimage  with  one  who  knew  the 
stories  of  every  rock  and  tree  alon^  the  way,  Jesse  had 
asked  Marty  to  join  them  early  m  the  morning  and 
make  the  seventh  of  the  little  band  of  pilgrims. 

Strange  paradox  of  this  great  nature,  with  its  blending 
of  the  sweet  human  and  the  superhuman  !  Now  in  the 
dawn  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  with  the  weight 
of  a  tremendous  destiny  upon  his  shoulders,  he  carried 
the  burden  so  easily  that  he  could  pause  by  the  wayside 
to  gather  the  violets  of  childhood  memory.  He  would 
preach  better  on  the  morrow,  would  stand  more  firmly 
on  the  isolate  height  of  impersonal  prophecy,  for  this 
wandering  in  the  vallev  of  personal  attachment. 

But  with  all  his  tender  familiarity  of  association,  his 
unity  with  these  friends  in  the  little  ways  of  daily  life, 
there  was  always  about  him  that  majesty  of  humility 
which  elevates  the  great  religious  teacher  above  the 
reach  of  kings. 

Jesse  was  unusually  quiet  that  morning  as  they 
climbed  the  hill  beyond  the  marshy  meadow  and  en- 
tered the  woods,  llie  hiU  seemed  not  so  steep  as  when 
he  was  a  boy,  the  trees  seemed  not  so  high ;  but  the 
m^terious  green  shadows  of  the  woods  had  deepened 
with  the  deepening  of  his  soul,  and  the  stillness  made 
him  still.  Marty  knew  this  region  as  well  as  Jesse  did, 
though  less  intimately  ;  but  the  delicacy  which  is  often 
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native  with  those  who  live  near  to  the  earth  restrained 
him  from  intruding  with  even  a  pleasing  mutual  rem- 
iniscence upon  the  privacy  of  his  friend's  thoughts. 

When  they  had  gone  a  httle  way  into  the  woods,  Jesse 
stood  still  and  rai^  his  arms  in  ecstatic  invocation  of 
that  Power  which  to  him  was  ever  consciously  near, 
ever  in  union  with  himself.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  presence  of  the  others. 

"  O  Spirit  of  the  universe,"  he  prayed,  "  father, 
friend,  sustainer  and  pervader  of  the  souls  of  all  that 
live  !  Thou  who  art  in  me  and  around  me,  whose 
thought  is  vibrant  in  my  brain,  whose  love  looks  out 
at  me  from  the  eyes  of  those  I  love,  and  enters  me  with 
the  air  I  breathe !  Thou  whose  voice  speaks  to  me 
in  the  song  of  yonder  bird,  and  is  silent  with  the  loving 
silence  of  my  companions,  I  adore  Thee,  and  I  am  Thy 
servant ! 

"  Though  the  world  should  refuse  to  receive  me — my 
God  is  wiser  than  I.  Should  the  gifts  that  I  bring  be 
thrown  back  at  my  feet — my  God  is  more  loving  than 
I.  Should  my  labour  fail  of  its  harvest — my  God  is 
more  patient  than  I." 

Something  in  the  spirit  of  this  strangp  prayer  clutched 
at  their  hearts  and  made  them  afraid.  Why  did  he 
speak  of  the  world's  refusal  of  him  ?  Was  he  not  to 
transform  the  world  ?  What  gifts  would  ever  be 
thrown  back  at  his  feet  1  Why,  all  mankind  were 
waiting  for  his  gifts  !  How  could  his  labour  fail  of 
the  harvest  ?  And  why  should  he  remind  himself  of 
the  patience  of  God  ?  They  questioned  him  and  ee^h 
other  with  their  eyes,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak. 

They  left  the  woods  and  entered  the  rocky  pasture, 
warm  with  the  summer  sun,  and  cut  diagonally  fiu^ross 
by  the  immemorial  footpath.  Jesse  was  the  only  one 
who  walked  in  the  narrow  brown  line  ;  the  others 
trailed  irregularly  behind  him  over  the  green  and 
yellow  grass,  clipned  short  by  the  grazing  cows.  He 
who  haa  never  walked  in  any  mental  or  emotional  path 
made  by  his  predecessors,  found  an  intense  pleasure 
in  following  tins  physical  path  ;  it  seemed  to  prove  his 
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claim  upon  the  region  of  his  birth,  to  estabUsh  a  tie 
between  himself  and  the  past  and  present  of  its  in* 
habitants.  Whoever  he  might  be,  whatever  he  might 
become,  his  hfe,  his  thoughts,  were  indissolubly  twined 
with  the  path  which  crossed  Taylor's  pasture.  Strange 
that  it  should  be  Taylor's ;  stranger  still  that  the  old 
house  they  were  going  to  was  now  Taylor's  also.  In 
former  days  the  pasture  had  been  Smith's  pasture,  and 
the  house  had  been  his  father's  house.  But  the  mere 
ownership  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  had  never 
been  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  Jesse  ;  the  pasture 
leally  bel<mged  to  him  who  loved  it  most,  and  so  did 
the  old  grey  house,  and  all  the  other  beautiful  things 
in  the  world. 

Suddenly  an  unwelcome  thought  crossed  his  mind. 
He  turned  to  Marty  and  asked  : 

"  Is  anyone  living  there  how  ?" 

*'  Yes,  a  family  from  WheelerviUe.  The  man  works 
<m  the  railroad-track." 

So  he  was  not  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  empty  place, 
after  all  I  Some  sordid  story  of  the  presrait  was  written 
over  the  ideal  shadow-poem  of  the  past — a  palimpsest 
he  must  decipher  as  b^t  he  could. 

^^  The  house  has  been  empty  most  of  the  time  for  the 
last  few  years,"  Marty  went  on.  "  Taylor  has  let  the 
place  run  down  so  that  nobody  wants  to  live  in  it,  if 
they  can  find  any  other  house.  The  orchard  is  half 
eaten  up  by  worms,  and  your  mother's  old  flower- 
garden  has  been  spoiled  by  Taylor's  sheep  ;  for  he  uses 
the  dooryard  as  a  pasture  when  he  isn't  able  to  let  the 
house." 

Jesse  made  no  answer.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
fairy  playground  under  the  rose-bushes — ^now  dese- 
crated by  small  cattle  ;  thinking  of  the  mystic  grove 
where  he  had  dreamed  in  the  moonlit  evenings — ^now 
"  half  eaten  up  by  worms." 

They  came  to  the  bars  on  the  west  side  of  the  pasture, 
and  Andrew  let  them  down  for  the  women  to  pass 
through.  There  they  had  their  first  gUmpse  of  the  old 
Uue-grey  house  and  the  orchard.    Jesse  gazed  across 
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the  intervening  twen^  rods  of  space,  gW6d  aenMS  the 
intervening  years.  ]^  had  thoii^t  of  his  childhood's 
home  as  a  rather  large  house ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  a 
small  house,  low-roofed,  and  narrow  as  the  life  of 
Nashburgh.  Then,  too,  its  proportions  wore  in- 
harmonious ;  and  he  now  realised  that  the  beanftj  he 
had  seen  about  it  all  these  years  was  but  the  glamour 
of  his  early  dreams. 

From  where  they  stood  at  Taylor's  bars  the  land 
sloped  gradually  down  to  the  West  Road,  then  rose 
less  gradually  to  the  level  of  his  old  home.  A  few  yards 
to  the  left  of  the  bars  stood  ^*  the  ghost  house,''  shaded 
and  made  gloomy  by  its  now  overgrown  hedge  of  oedar- 
trees.  TMs  shelter  of  vagrant  and  occasional  families 
had  been  given  its  name  by  the  ten-year-old  Jesse, 
because  of  the  stranse  wav  in  which  tl:^  light  used  to 
fall  whitely  on  the  glass  of  its  usually  empty  windows. 
In  this  house  he  and  his  mother  had  once  nursed  a 
whole  family  of  unfortunates  through  the  horrors  of 
black  diphtheria,  nursed  them  into  the  peace  of  hurried 
charity  graves.  No  one  else,  except  the  doctor  and 
the  nervous  undertaker,  would  come  near  the  place. 
But  Jesse  and  his  mother  were  untouched  by  the 
disease,  for  diphtheria,  like  calumny,  respects  those 
who  have  no  fear  of  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beside  the  road,  was  the  old 
well.  There  was  no  pump,  and  Jesse  reused  the  wooden 
cover  and  looked  aown---down — ^to  where  his  head 
was  reflected  in  the  black  water,  twenty  feet  below  t^e 
surface. 

''  Oh,  I  would  like  to  drink  from  the  well  I"  cried 
Mary ;  and  Andrew  went  up  to  the  house  to  borrow  a 
pail,  and  the  rope  with  a  hook  at  one  end  which  was 
their  primitive  means  of  drawing  water. 

When  the  brimming  pail  was  placed  at  his  feet,  Jesse 
filled  a  cup  and  gave  it  to  Mary,  sayina  : 

"  That  you  may  quench  your  thirst  for  ever  with  the 
water  from  my  well." 

Then  he  gave  the  others  to  drink. 

"  Though  Mary  was  the  first  to  ask  for  it,"  he  said, 
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*^  tbe  water  is  for  all,  and  the  well  is  deep.''  He  always 
delighted  in  playing  upon  words,  though  often  the 
duller  wits  around  him  did  not  grasp  his  meaning. 

The  wide  gate  was  open,  and  they  went  up  the  road 
to  the  house,  where  a  group  of  ragged  children  stood 
around  the  door,  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  strangers. 

A  careworn  woman  came  out  at  the  call  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  asked  rather  grufBy  what  they  wanted.  She 
was  trying  to  do  her  Saturday  batdnf^  and  the  mouths 
in  her  chi^ge  were  many. 

Jesse's  smile  was  Uke  sudden  sunshine  breaking 
through  the  clouds  of  her  hopeless  gloom.  With  that 
sweet  courtesy  which  would  nave  opened  for  him  the 
doors  of  a  palace  had  he  cared  to  enter  a  palace,  he 
asked  this  irowsy  drudge  if  he  might  show  his  friends 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 

For  a  moment  the  woman  looked  at  him,  without  a 
word.  No  one  hcul  ever  spoken  to  her  in  that  way 
before.  An  unaccustomed  dignity  now  straightened 
her  slatternly  fig^ire,  and  a  flush  rose  to  her  ch^k. 

^'  The  house  ain't  over-clean,"  she  murmured. 

'*So  many  Uttle  mouths  to  feed  do  not  leave  the 
mother  much  leisure,"  he  answered,  as  they  passed  into 
the  untidy  kitchen. 

Jesse  led  his  companions  to  the  broken  west  window, 
and  pointed  to  the  long  line  of  purple  and  yellow 
marshes  beyond  the  railroad,  fifty  rods  away. 

^^  This,"  he  said,  ^'  is  the  lonely  world  my  mother 
gazed  at  every  day  durine  the  long  months  before  I 
was  bom.  Oppressed  by  the  material  nothingness,  she 
was  forced  to  nnd  a  spiritual  something  to  respond  to 
the  yearning  of  her  soul." 

^^  Do  you  mean  yourself  ?"  asked  Peter,  to  whom  the 
clearness  of  an  idea  was  more  than  the  poetry  of  its 
expression. 

I  mean  the  love  that  brought  me  into  being — ^the 
love  of  the  Spirit  for  the  human  soul." 

He  turned  away  from  the  window,  and  went  into  an 
adjoining  room,  followed  by  his  friends,  and  by  the 
house-mother  with  her  brood  of  children. 

17 
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"  This  is  where  I  slept  for  eighteen  yean,"  he  aud. 

He  did  not  linger  there,  bat  paseed  throiijgh  a  faue 
little  entry,  through  another  room  littered  with  untidy 
beds  and  beddix^,  and  thence  into  a  smaller  room  at  the 
north  end  of  the  house— «  room  absolutely  empty. 
The  needs  of  a  numerous  family  had  not  intruded  am ; 
instinctively  the  casual  guardians  of  the  m^norable 
place  had  kept  sacred  thu  bare  altar  in  the  midst  of 
desecration.  The  six  who  came  with  Jesse  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  silence.  This  was  the  Boom  of  Birth  1 
These  narrow  walls  had  listened  to  the  first  sound 
of  that  voice  whose  words  would  reverberate  thiou^ 
the  chambers  of  human  consciousness.  Through  tl»t 
one  little  window  facing  east,  the  light  of  day  had 
discovered  him. 

Mary  and  John  moved  forward  to  the  window,  that 
the  rays  of  the  mormng  sun  might  fall  upon  them. 
Each  road  the  other's  thought,  but  neither  could  speak. 
These  two  who  loved  their  teacher  most  had  many 
beautiful  secrets  in  common.  They  were  roused  from 
their  reverie  by  the  touch  of  Jesse's  hand. 

''  Will  vou  ask  them  all  to  go  out,  and  leave  me  a 
little  while  alone  ?" 

He  closed  the  door  softly  behind  them.  The  air  was 
heavy  in  the  Boom  of  Birth,  even  as  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world  into  which  he  was  bom  was  not  pure  enough 
for  him.  He  raised  the  window,  and  fastened  it  with 
the  very  nail  on  the  end  of  a  cotton  string  which  had 
been  there  when  he  was  a  child.  Turning  his  back  to 
the  light,  he  contemplated  the  small  square  space, 
hallowed  with  vast  meanings.  To  him  it  was  a  symbol 
of  the  narrow  room  of  material  existence,  of  the  world- 
life  into  which  he  had  been  bom,  from  which  he  had 
escaped  on  the  mountain  of  enlightenment,  and  to 
which  he  hcul  voluntarily  returned  for  the  great 
purposes  of  his  mission.  This  little  room  seemed  far 
from  the  mountain  of  enlightenment ;  but  he  had  found 
his  way  unaided  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Could  the 
human  race  he  loved  find  that  long  way,  even  with  his 
aid? 
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The  immortal  Spirit,  that  was  himself,  had  in  this 
room  taken  on  the  vesture  of  mortality.  It  seemed  to 
Jesse  that  here  in  Nashburgh  he  was  plmiged  more 
deeply  into  matter  than  in  any  other  place  ;  that  the 
wing?  of  the  Spirit  drooped  ever  so  Uttle.  He  now  saw 
Hbe  reason  why :  The  Spirit,  elsewhere  free,  was  here 
rraninded  of  its  incarnation. 

He  closed  the  window,  refastening  it  with  the  old 
nail ;  then  he  rejoined  his  friends  in  the  dooryard.  But 
the  rose-bushes  he  had  promised  to  show  them  were 
now  no  more,  the  grape-vines  were  no  more,  the  blue 
mad  the  white  lilies  were  no  more.  The  orchard  where 
the  worms  foregathered  he  had  no  wish  to  visit. 

When  Jesse  turned  to  say  good-bye  to  the  tired-faced 
woman  who  baked  her  bread  in  his  mother's  kitchen,  he 
noticed  an  unhealthy-looking  child  lying  on  a  pillow  in 
a  rough  wooden  box,  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  maple-tree. 
It  seemed  to  be  about  two  years  old  ;  its  face  was  flushed 
with  fever,  and  its  thin  arms  tossed  restlessly.  Seeing 
the  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  the  mother 
bent  over  the  rude  crib  and  tenderly  smoothed  the  fore- 
head of  Uie  child. 

'"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  him,"  she  said. 
*'  I'd  send  for  the  doctor,  if  I  had  anybody  to  send,  but 
the  nearest  one  is  seven  miles  away.  He  was  taken 
Biok  yesterday  morning,  wouldn't  eat,  and  all  last  night 
he  moaned  and  tossed  about  so  that  I  didn't  get  any 
sleep,  and  he  hasn't  slept  all  day,  either.  Do  you 
thizik,  sir,  he's  very  sick  r ' 

Jesse  bent  over  the  child.  He  took  the  hot  little  rest- 
less arms  and  laid  them  gently  at  the  sides  of  the  hot 
little  restless  body ;  he  straightened  the  tangled  clothing, 
closed  the  child's  eyes,  and  drew  the  mosquito-netting 
ovet  the  top  of  the  box.  The  mother  watched.  Her 
faoe  had  grown  pale. 

"  Why,  the  boy's  asleep !"  she  whispered,  gazing 
round  at  the  little  group  with  astonished  eyes. 

^'  He  will  sleep  until  five  o'clock,"  said  Jesse,  **  then 
he  will  wake  of  his  own  accord.  You  may  give  him  a 
bowl  of  mush  and  milk,  let  him  play  about  a  Uttle,  and 
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put  him  to  bed  again  at  eight  o'clock.  To-morraw  he 
will  be  as  well  as  ever — ^better  than  ever,  for  I  see  that 
he  has  not  been  a  very  healthy  child." 

The  eyes  of  the  mother  grew  wider  and  wider. 

"  When  the  shade  of  the  tree  moves  around,"  Jesae 
continued,  "  you  may  move  the  <»ib  toward  the  other 
side.  Do  not  fear  that  you  will  disturb  the  child  ;  he 
will  not  wake  until  five  o'clock.    But  leave  him  in  the 


»» 


open  air. 

The  eyes  of  the  mother  now  filled  with  tears,  and 
Jesse  took  both  her  hands  in  his  gentle  clasp.  Then  she 
found  her  voice  to  thank  him,  looking  up  into  his  face 
as  at  some  wonderful  and  sacred  thing. 

*'  Love  is  the  great  physician,"  he  said  to  her.  **  Be 
at  peace,  my  sister."  ^en  he  turned  toward  the  old 
grey  bam,  followed  by  his  friends. 

Mar^  Mamus  lingered  a  moment  with  the  mother  of 
the  child.  She  had  taken  something  from  a  little  purse 
at  her  belt,  and  pressed  it  into  the  woman's  hand. 

"  Whomever  \e  calls  sister  is  my  sister.  WiU  you 
not  take  a  gift  from  me  T' 

When  the  woman  saw  the  figures  on  the  yellow- 
backed  paper,  she  gasped.  But  the  New  England  in- 
dependence restrained  her.  She  looked  wistf^y  from 
the  money  to  the  beautiful  woman  who  had  given  it. 

**  We're  not  so  very  poor,"  she  said,  "  my  husband 
makes  good  wages." 

"  But  it's  for  the  children,"  Mary  smiled  at  her. 
**  Those  little  feet  wear  out  shoes  so  fast,  and  the  little 
mouths  enjoy  beefsteak  and  broth  and  other  good 
things.     I  haven't  forgotten  when  I  was  a  child." 

"Who  is  A6?"  the  woman  asked.  "Is  he  your 
brother  ?" 

"  He  is  the  brother  of  all  the  world." 

"  He  has  cured  my  child,  I  fed  that  he  has  cured  my 
child." 

"  He  has  cured  me  cdso,"  Mary  answered,  "  and  of  far 
more  grievous  things  than  summer  fevers." 

"  ShiJl  I  ever  see  him  again  ?"  The  woman's  eyes 
were  wistful. 
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Mary  replied  to  her  question  by  asking  another  : 
"  Have  you  a  horse  ?" 

"  Yes."  She  pointed  to  the  spavined  old  mare  tied  by  a 
rope  to  a  tree  in  the  scrubby  orchard  north  of  the  house. 
'  Then  come  to-morrow  morning  to  the  little  Nash- 
bur^  church.     He  will  preach  there." 

^' Then  he's  a  preacher  ?  Why,  I  thought  he  was  a 
doctor !" 

'^  He  is  the  doctor  of  both  the  soul  and  the  body.  I 
ahall  expect  to  see  you  at  the  church  to-morrow  morning 
— with  the  Uttle  one  whom  he  cured." 

Then  Mary  walked  quickly  over  the  grass  to  join  her 
friends  in  the  old  bam,  where  years  ^fore  Jesse  had 
first  tried  the  power  of  his  voice  among  the  reverbera- 
ting rafters.  The  rafters  were  still  there,  inviting 
reverberations  ;  but  Jesse  did  not  raise  his  voice  above 
a  murmur.  There  was  little  hay  in  the  bam  now,  and 
tiie  spavined  old  mare  was  wise  to  browse  in  the  orchard 
during  the  summer  days,  reserving  this  meagre  store  of 
provisions  for  the  melancholy  days  to  come. 

Andrew  had  discovered  an  immense  wasps'  nest  high 
up  under  the  ridge-pole,  and  pointed  it  out  to  Anna. 
His  shy  and  reverent  love,  always  burning  to  call  atten- 
tion to  itself,  was  so  very  shy  and  reverent  that  it  left 
him  only  the  courage  to  approach  her  on  impersonal 
subjects,  to  call  her  attention  to  such  things  as  sunsets 
and  wasps'  nests.  Had  she  but  hinted  a  desire  for  this 
marvel  of  the  constructive  art  of  the  dangerous  insect, 
he  would  have  offered  to  scale  the  thirty-foot  perpen- 
dicular west  wall  of  the  bam  to  get  it  for  her  ;  had  she 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  sunset,  he  would  have  made 
ready  for  the  quest — ^provided  always  that  it  should  not 
take  him  away  from  Jesse.  In  this  case  the  divided 
allegiance  was  better  than  the  single  eye ;  for  he  could 
not  have  revered  Anna  so  much  had  he  not  revered 
Jesse  more.  That  she  was  also  his  disciple  threw  the 
aureole  of  infinitv  around  her  finite  womanhood. 

^'  It's  beautiful  to  see  how  all  winged  things  aspire,  in 
building  their  homes  high  up,"  said  Anna,  referring  to 
the  position  of  the  wasps'  nest. 
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Andrew  knew  of  birds  that  built  their  nestB  on  the 
ground,  but  it  would  have  seemed  profane  to  refer  to 
them  at  that  moment. 

"  Even  human  beings,"  he  said,  '*  build  high — when 
thev  love." 

That  is  because  their  souls  are  winged,  too,"  she 
answered,  with  a  pretty  blush. 

They  did  not  linger  in  the  bam,  but  set  out  across  the 
pasture  for  Jesse's  pine-tree,  the  witness  of  his  child- 
hood's tears,  the  confidant  of  his  youth.  Lonely  and 
solemn  the  tree  stood,  its  dark  form  outlined  against  the 
sky  and  the  marshes.  Of  all  the  trees  on  the  earth's 
surface,  this  would  ever  be  for  him  The  Tree  ;  but  how 
could  he  make  his  companions  understand  t  Long  ago 
he  had  come  to  realize  that  while  his  life  was  a  type  of 
the  life  of  mankind  on  its  long  journey,  yet  in  mm  all 
the  human  feelings  and  perceptions  were  many  times 
magnified  ;  that  ms  life  was  the  life  of  man,  raised  to  a 
higher  power.  And  a  great  loneliness  now  overwhelmed 
him — the  loneliness  of  him  whose  thoughts  are  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  those  he  loves.  Even  the  old 
pine-tree  could  not  sympathize  with  him  any  longer,  for 
his  present  joy  and  grief  were  beyond  the  ken  of  mind- 
less Nature. 

And  to-morrow  he  must  stand  up  in  his  native  town, 
before  a  crowd  of  camp-followers  of  the  army  of  mate- 
rialism, and  try  to  make  them  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
immanent  Spirit.  Had  he  descended  from  the  clouds^ 
had  he  come  from  some  remote  region  of  the  earth  with 
the  glamour  of  the  unknown  around  him,  then  the  ver^ 
flame  of  their  curiosity  might  have  lighted  the  viscid  oil 
in  their  souls'  lamps.  But,  as  it  was,  he  would  ever  be 
to  them  but  the  son  of  a  fellow  camp-follower  in  the 
material  army.  Should  he  tell  them  of  the  mountain 
of  illumination,  whose  height  was  really  farther  from 
them  than  were  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayc^,  they  would 
place  that  height  on  the  mountains  east  of  Burlington, 
and  mock  at  the  presumption  of  one  of  Nashburgh's 
sons  in  thinking  to  instruct  the  fathers  of  Nashburffh. 

To-day  there  was  no  communion  between  his  som  and 
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the  Boul  of  the  pine-tree ;  the  wind  that  whispered 
throuffh  its  ancient  branches  seemed  preoccupied  with 
some  business  of  importance  only  to  NashbuTjUi.  There 
was  something  vaguely  resentful  in  the  indinerence  of 
the  tree.  It  seem^  to  hint  that  he  who  had  made  new 
confidants  among  the  trees  of  the  mountain  of  illumina- 
tion,  had  better  go  back  to  the  mountain. 


CHAPTER  XUI 

Thbbx  was  no  J^;ular  minister  at  that  time  in  Nash- 
burgh.  The  town  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  minister, 
and  (me  who  could  afford  to  ke^  himself  in  the  town 
was  not  forthcoming.  Wandering  preachers  occasion- 
ally spoke  in  the  little  wooden  chuitsh,  young  men  who 
wanted  practice  and  old  men  who  wanted  pay ;  but 
none  of  them  was  '^  called."  A  preacher  was  sure  of 
nothing  there  except  an  audience ;  there  could,  of 
oourse,  be  no  admission  fee,  and  free  entertainment  of 
any  sort  was  a  welcome  break  in  the  monotony  of  the 
long  weeks.  As  subjects  of  conversation  were  few  and 
news  was  at  a  premium,  any  man  who  announced  to 
anybody  in  the  town  that  he  would  speak  in  the  church 
on  a  certain  Sunday  could  depena  upon  mouth  to 
mouth  announcements  to  advertise  his  meeting.  That 
part  of  Jesse's  complicated  problem  in  his  native  town 
was  easy  of  solution. 

Bome  time  before  the  appointed  hour,  along  the  three 
roads  leading  to  the  meeting-house  came  waggons  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  some  shining  with  respectability 
and  recent  ablutions,  others  grey  and  crusted  with  the 
clay-mud  of  many  months'  accretion.  The  passenffcrs 
were  varied  as  the  vehicles.  There  were  tootmess 
grandsires,  who  had  been  old  men  when  Jesse  was  a 
Uttle  boy;  young  men  who  had  known  him  in  the 
oasual  fraternity  of  the  station-platform,  and  of  the 
post-office  and  general  store,  wat  lyceum  of  rural 
(ypinicsis ;  young  manied  women  with  their  babies. 
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who  hfiul  secretly  dreamed  of  hiB  beauty  in  yeais  gone 
by,  when  marriage  was  a  fasoinating  possibility  of  tibue 
future,  and  these  noisy  children  were  still  in  tibue  boacun 
of  iniSnity  ;  corpulent  mothers  of  families,  who  had 
held  Mary  Bethel's  boy  upon  their  knees  in  days  before 
he  learned  of  his  relation  to  the  Spirit ;  stem  or  joooee 
farmers,  weather-beaten,  seasoned  with  the  juice  of 
bad  tobacco,  and  cvnical  with  the  ethics  of  the  horse- 
trade  ;  boys  and  girls,  most  of  them  unborn  when  Jesse 
left  Nashburgh,  who  went  to  the  meeting-house  in  the 
same  spirit  as  they  went  to  school,  because  it  was 
expected  of  them  ;  and  here  and  there  the  fresh  young 
wistful  face  of  a  youth  or  a  maid  in  the  Maytune  <n 
emotional  possibiUties,  who  might  have  been  med  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  Jesse's  faith  had  they  not  been  pre- 
disposed against  him  by  the  compromising  fact  that 
he  was  bom  in  Nashburgh.  There  were  also-  a  few 
strangers,  the  floating  population  of  the  township,  men 
and  women  who  were  unconscious  of  what  a  suspicious 
circumstance  it  was  to  have  been  bom  in  this  pretty 
vaUey  ;  but  they  were  mostly  of  the  lower  and  least 
respected  classes. 

By  a  quarter  of  eleven  the  church  was  nearly  full,  and 
five  minutes  before  the  hour  there  was  not  a  vacant  seat, 
except  the  long  ''  mourners'  bench  "  in  front,  and  the 
one  black  horse-hair  chair  on  the  platform,  to  the  right 
of  the  pulpit.  Nashburgh  had  turned  out  in  force  to 
hear  what  Jesse  had  to  say,  and  to  see  how  Jesse  looked. 
Though  their  motive  in  coming  was  nothing  more 
reverent  than  curiosity,  at  least  they  had  come.  The 
bare  white  walls  of  the  Uttle  meeting-house  had  never 
before  enclosed  so  large  a  gathering. 

Mrs.  Clin  Madison  sat  with  her  husband,  about  mid- 
way between  the  pulpit  and  the  door.  To  have  gone 
farther  forward  would  have  evinced  an  interest  in  the 
speaker  and  his  sermon  to  which  she  was  not  ready  to 
commit  herself  ;  to  have  sat  farther  back  would  have 
been  compromisinff  to  her  dignity,  would  have  placed 
her  among  those  whom  she  ccSled  "  the  riflf-raflf.'  The 
presence  of  Mrs.  Madison  in  the  meeting-house  was  in 
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itself  an  unusual  event.  She  did  not  tell  herself  that 
flhe  hoped  the  son  of  Mary  Bethel  would  appreciate  her 
oomdeeo^Eision,  but  such  a  feeling  dwelt  vaguely  at  the 
baefc  of  her  consciousness.  It  was  three  minutes  of 
eleven  by  Mrs.  Madison's  gold  watch,  and  still  Jesse 
had  not  come. 

Thomas  Taylor  and  his  wife  sat  well  forward.  He 
had  married  his  hard-faced  housekeeper  some  years 
before,  after  repeated  hints  from  the  neighbours  that 
such  a  course  was  expected  from  him  if  she  was  to 
continue  a  member  of  their  Grod-fearing  community. 
Taylor's  younger  son  was  also  with  them.  The  three 
Brown  girls  had  followed  Mrs.  Madison's  lead,  and  sat 
about  £tlf-way  back.  The  station-master,  the  store- 
keeper, the  constable,  and  two  hundred  of  Nashburgh's 
other  inhabitants  were  also  listening  and  watching. 

It  was  one  minute  before  eleven  when  every  person 
in  the  church  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  presence. 
The  thick  carpet  down  the  aisle  gave  back  no  sound 
from  his  footsteps  ;  but  they  felt  that  he  was  there 
behind  them,  beside  them.  There  was  a  tightness  in 
the  atmosphere,  a  response  in  their  hearts  as  to  the 
air  of  high  mountains,  and  he  passed  by  them  to  the 
platform  and  sat  down.  He  did  not  kneel,  nor  shade 
nis  eyes  with  his  hand  in  silent  prayer,  nor  do  any  of 
the  other  things  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  He 
Bimply  sat  down.  High  and  pure  he  seemed,  even  to 
their  dull  perception.  He  did  not  wear  the  solenm  and 
ill«fitting  black  clothes  usually  seen  behind  that  pulpit ; 
his  soft,  well-made  garments  were  of  dark  blue,  and 
above  them  shone  his  beautiful  face,  with  its  nimbus  of 
gold  hair.  He  looked  at  them,  and  a  tremor  passed 
over  every  man  and  woman  there. 

Then  down  the  aisle  came  his  companions  :  the  three 
men  from  Capronville,  Manr  Magnus  and  Anna  Martin, 
Stephen  and  Susie  Smith,  Marty  White,  and  the  three 
Beuiels,  Jim,  Joe,  and  Eva.  They  sat  on  the  long  front 
seat,  called  the  ''  mourners'  bench,"  and  the  four  singers 
were  in  the  centre. 

For  perhaps  thirty  seconds  there  was  utter  silence. 
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Then  Jesse  rose,  and  the  four  rose  with  him ;  they 
stepped  forward  a  little,  faoed  the  oongregation,  and 
without  a  word  of  announcement  b^mn  to  sing — the 
song  of  love  and  discipleship  which  Mary  and  Anna 
had  made  for  the  glory  of  their  teacher. 

"  WHen  our  mildpeyed  Matter  esme 

From  the  moantainB  of  the  BOtil, 
In  hiB  heart  GKkI's  Meret  name, 

Bound  hie  head  Love's  aoieolei 
We  believed  the  Dawn  had  taken 

Form  of  man  for  our  rarpriflef 
And  our  dreaming  bouIb  were  ehaken 

With  the  rignalof  hie  eyes. 

'*  Boses  which  no  time  shall  fade 

He  has  given  as  to  keep, 
And  the  world  his  words  have  made 

Lovely  as  the  hills  of  slee^ 
Now,  revealed  to  one  another, 

We  are  one  sinee  life  began, 
And  the  saored  name  of  brother 

We  may  breathe  to  every  man. 

*'  We  have  found  the  faith  that  gives 

Moantain  air  for  every  breath, 
Fragrant  bread  for  each  that  lives. 

And  behind  the  doors  of  death 
Lurks  no  dread  to  make  us  fear  it, 

For  our  souls  have  found  the  dime 
Where  the  Hliee  of  the  Spirit 

Blossom  in  the  winter-time." 

The  song  was  a  confession  of  faith,  a  challenge  to  dis- 
belief, a  statement  of  the  claims  made  by  him  and  by 
others  in  his  name.  It  fell  upon  the  ears  of  listening 
Nashburgh  like  a  song  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue  ;  yet 
its  purport  was  somehow  plain,  however  its  finer  mean- 
ings might  elude  them.  The  voice  of  Maiy  Magnus 
rose  pure  and  clear  above  the  untrained  voices  of  her 
choir,  leading  them,  luring  them  on  in  the  fearless  quest 
of  the  Spirit  along  the  paths  of  sound.  No  one  could 
Hsten  unmoved  to  that  passionate  voice,  and  had  she 
simg  the  glory  of  some  far-off  god,  some  long-dead 
prophet,  their  minds  would  have  assented  ;  but  they 
realized  that  this  new  song  was  in  honour  of  the  son  of 
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Mary  Bethel,  realized  that  it  presmnptuotisly  exalted 
him  to  a  place  on  the  mountain-peak  of  humanity, 
within  hailmg  distance  of  God.  And  the  heart  of  Nash- 
burgh  rebelled  against  the  assumptions  of  her  son.  The 
religious  members  of  the  congregation  were  shocked 
as  by  some  bold  profanity ;  the  irreligious  Hsteners 
hardly  reahzed  the  enormity  of  the  claim. 

The  choir  sat  down,  and  Jesse  opened  the  Scriptures 
which  lay  upon  the  pine  pulpit.  It  was  not  his  habit  to 
read  from  the  Bible  at  his  meetings,  but  he  chose  to  do 
so  in  this  place.  He  turned  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and 
read  a  verse  here  and  there  : 

'* '  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and 
who  will  go  for  us  ?    Then  said  I,  Here  am  I ;  send  me.' 

•  •  •  •  a 

" '  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ; 
tiiey  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  li^t  shined.' 

«<  <  And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a 
oovert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
■hadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

'« *  And  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and  the  ears 
of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken. 

" '  The  heart  also  of  the  rash  shall  understand  knowledge,  and 
the  tongae  of  the  stanmierers  shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly.' " 

He  closed  the  book  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
down  at  them  in  silence,  that  all  the  meanings  and 
suggestions  of  the  words  which  he  had  read  might  be 
grasped  by  their  slow  minds.  When  he  saw  in  their 
eyes  that  they  understood  him,  he  began  to  speak. 

'*  I  am  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit,  the  voice  of  the 
everlasting  stillness.  My  words  ring  loudest  in  the  soul 
when  the  ears  no  longer  hear  them  ;  for  what  the  Spirit 
utters  can  never  be  gainsaid. 

*^  You  have  read  how  Moses  wrote  that  the  world  and 
the  heavens  were  formed  in  six  days  ;  but  the  Spirit  will 
reform  them  now  in  twice  as  many  months. 

"  You  have  been  tau^t  how  to  protect  yourselves 
from  one  another  ;  but  nothing  can  protect  you  against 
the  aggression  of  the  Spirit. 
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""You  have  learned  the  lessons  of  selfishness  and 
thrift ;  but  in  the  school  of  the  Spirit  that  knowledge 
will  be  of  no  use ;  the  penniless  man  who  loves  his 
neighbour  shall  stand  higher  than  the  wealthy  man 
who  loves  only  himself. 

''  The  world  values  you  by  the  costliness  of  your  gar- 
ments, and  by  what  you  have  accumulated ;  the  &iirit 
values  you  for  your  nakedness,  and  by  what  you  nave 
relinquished. 

''  You  pride  yourselves  upon  your  morals.  Morals 
are  as  desirable  as  frequent  bathing ;  but  as  mere 
bathing  will  not  change  the  face,  so  mere  morals  will 
not  change  the  heart.  Both  are  external.  That  which 
shall  transform  the  face  and  make  the  heart  beautiful 
is  love,  and  it  comes  from  within. 

''  What  are  love's  duties  ?  The  privilege  of  hig^ 
souls  to  give  themselves  for  others. 

*'When  you  speak  for  the  sake  of  others  and  not 
for  your  own  sake,  then  only  will  the  whole  world 
listen. 

''  Many  fail  who  are  personally  ambitious  ;  but  a  few 
personally  succeed  who  are  ambitious  only  for  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

*'  He  who  does  a  good  action  for  the  sake  of  reward, 
may  receive  what  seems  to  be  a  reward  ;  but  there  is  a 
higher  motive. 

"  Why  do  you  build  such  towering  structures  on  the 
perishable  foundation  of  your  body  ?  A  little  while  and 
it  will  be  no  more  ;  it  wUl  sink  into  the  earth,  and  all 
your  building  with  it ;  for  the  you  which  shall  endure  is 
not  this  body. 

''  That  which  is  immortal  and  indestructible,  which 
water  cannot  drown,  nor  fire  bum,  nor  the  passing 
seasons  leave  behind — Thai  you  are" 

Someone  had  placed  upon  the  pulpit  a  vase  of  flowers. 
He  separated  one — a  white  hly — and  held  it  up  (or 
them  to  see. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?"  he  said.  "  Yet  its  beauty  is 
more  than  the  dust  from  which  it  sprang.  There  is  a 
Something  concealed  in  every  object   that  is  more 
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beautiful  than  the  object.  Look  for  that.  When  you 
have  found  it,  you  will  have  found  the  Spirit. 

*'  The  Bun  is  a  luminous  body  giving  light  of  itself  ;  so 
18  that  Something  at  the  centre  of  man  and  of  all  things. 

^'  Alas,  that  men  should  carry  in  their  souls  a  ray  of 
the  Oreat  Li^t,  and  yet  should  walk  in  darkness  !" 

He  spoke  to  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  immanent 
Spirit,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul,  using  the 
same  beautiful  words  he  had  spoken  in  the  house  of  the 
Hermit's  disciples  on  that  first  night  in  Burlington, 
when  he  was  froeh  from  the  exaltation  of  the  mountain. 
He  told  these  weather-beaten,  cynical  farmers,  to  whom 
a  dollar  was  more  certain  than  a  God,  that  they  them- 
selves were  gods — gods  who  denied  or  bartered  their 
divinity.  He  told  them  also  that  they  were  good ; 
that  somewhere  among  the  Utter  and  confusion  of  their 
life's  lumber-room  was  the  priceless  pearl  of  spiritual 
goodness,  often  trodden  under  foot,  always  disregarded, 
but  indisputably  there  ;  and  that  even  their  meanest 
and  most  disobliging  neighbour  possessed  such  another 
pearl.     He  said : 

*'  Does  the  heart  of  man  seem  evil  to  you  t  Look 
again. 

^*  He  who  declares  that  the  heart  of  man  is  evil,  is  like 
one  who  ties  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  before  he  lights  the 
lamp. 

"  Or  do  all  other  men  seem  evil  to  you  and  do  you 
alone  seem  just  1  Then  pity  the  poor  world  which  has 
laboured  for  a  million  years  to  produce  only  one  credit- 
able work ! 

'*  Do  you  shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  an  evil 
man  ?  It  is  the  sinner  in  you  which  recognizes  and 
fears  the  sinner. 

^*  Do  weak  and  evil  men  seem  small  compared  with 
you  ?  How  do  you  fancy  that  you  appear  when  com- 
pared with  great  men  1 

**  I  have  said  that  there  is  a  god  in  you  ;  but  there  is 
also  a  devil,  and  one  of  his  many  names  is  self -righteous- 
ness. 

'^  If  you  refrain  from  lifting  your  fallen  brother  for 
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fear  of  soiling  your  own  stainless  garment,  beware  of  the 
slippery  rook  whioh  will  throw  yon  in  the  mud  Imt  a 
step  or  two  farther  on. 

'  Anything  whioh  really  separates  you  from  hnmanity 
is  an  evil,  even  though  it  be  your  own  virtue. 

*'  When  a  man  seems  to  you  to  be  utterly  depraved,  it 
ma  V  be  that  you  are  not  pure  enough  to  understand  him. 

^  When  you  enumerate  all  the  follies  and  vioes  of 
which  you  have  never  been  guilty,  try  to  remember  a 
time  when  you  preferred  the  happiness  or  welfare  of 
your  enemy  to  that  of  j^urself . 

*'  Do  you  rejoice  that  you  are  superior  to  your  neighr 
hour  ?    Humble  yourseU  before  hun,  and  prove  it. 

"  The  repentant  sinner  may  pass  the  threshold  of  the 
spiritual  onamber  and  take  his  seat  among  the  elect 
within,  while  the  self-righteous  saint  remains  outside 
with  the  uninvited." 

Again  he  stood  in  silenoe  for  a  moment,  looking  down 
at  them.  The  thin  lips  of  Mrs.  Madison  were  set  in  a 
straight  line  ;  on  the  dark  face  of  Thomas  Taylor  was  a 
threatening  frown  ;  but  here  and  there  about  the  con- 
gregation Jesse  saw  a  face  alight  with  wondering 
admiration,  and  the  church  was  still  as  virgin  space. 

Then  he  told  them  this  allegory  : 

^^  There  was  a  wise  physician  who  discovered  the  heal- 
ing properties  in  a  familiar  flower  which  grew  in  every 
meadow. 

'^  And  he  told  his  neighbours  and  his  friends,  offering 
them  freely  of  the  medicine  distilled  by  his  own  labours. 

''  But  they  laughed  at  him  and  scorned  his  medicine, 
saying :  ^  All  our  lives  we  have  known  this  common 
flower,  and  our  children  have  played  with  it.  How 
could  it  heal  our  fevers  or  allay  the  weariness  in  our 
bones  t     We  want  neither  your  medicine  nor  you.' 

''  Then  the  wise  physician  went  to  another  country, 
whose  people  were  imacquainted  with  the  source  of  his 
healing  draught,  and  he  cured  these  strangers  of  all 
their  diseases  and  raised  them  from  the  level  of  the 
grave,  so  that  his  very  name  became  sacred,  and  he  was 
called  the  great  phjnuoian,  the  healer  of  the  world. 
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"  And  a  fever  oame  to  scourge  his  native  valley,  and 
those  who  had  refused  the  wise  physioian  and  his 
remedy  went  down  before  it  as  a  field  of  grass  before 
the  mower.  But  the  potent  flower  still  bloomed — 
above  their  graves." 

Another  suenoe,  longer  and  more  tense  than  before. 
.  •  .  Then  Jesse  raised  his  arms  in  signal  of  the  coming 
benediction,  and  the  whole  congregation  rose  in  in- 
vdiuntary  obedience  to  his  will. 

'*  May  the  Spirit  which  never  sleeps  awake  you  to  a 
realization  of  its  invisible  presence." 


CHAPTER  XTJTT 

Thb  congr^ation  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the 
ohurch.  s£iny  came  forward  at  once  and  gathered 
around  Jesse,  who  had  left  the  platform  and  was  stand- 
ing below  the  pulpit.  People  were  talking  together 
all  over  the  room ;  the  usual  Sunday  hush  was  not 

S reserved  on  this  unusual  day — did  not  seem  to  be 
emanded  by  the  occasion. 

In  groups  or  singly,  everyone  in  the  church  come  for- 
ward finally  to  have  a  word  with  Jesse.  Mrs.  Madison 
held  back  for  a  time,  nOt  wishing  to  compromise  her 
dignity  by  unseemly  h€tste.  She  stood  talking  to  the 
Brown  girls  and  others,  who  listened  to  her  with  wan- 
dering eyes  and  wandering  attention ;  she  spoke  of 
other  things  instead  of  the  sermon,  everyday  tMngs,  as 
if  the  commonplaces  .of  viUaae  aossip  really  occupied 
her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  the  burmnfl  suDJect  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  everybody  else.  But  the  restless 
manner  of  her  companions  told  her  they  were  not 
listening,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
being  a  centre  of  social  exchange  she  was  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  the  sermon  ?"  she  asked,  with 
a  nonchalant  air  which  did  not  commit  her  to  any  opinion, 
but  invited  her  unwary  listeners  to  commit  themselves. 
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''  It  was  oertainly  not  what  we're  aooustomed  to/' 
answered  the  eldest  Miss  Brown,  with  spasmodic  effculB 
to  control  the  twitching  of  her  face,  known  in  Naah- 
burgh  as  her  '^  nervous  trouble."  ^*  I  mean,"  she 
added,  ''  it  was  much  better  than  anything  we're  aoooa- 
tomed  to." 

Mrs.  Madison  lifted  her  eyebrows.  Secretly  she  ad- 
mired the  young  woman's  courage  in  being  tiie  first  to 
voice  a  fact  which  they  all  vaguely  realised ;  but  she 
was  by  no  means  readv  to  surrender  to  the  spell  c^  the 
voung  man  whom  she  had  "  fed  with  sugar-plums  whcm 
he  was  in  baby-dresses." 

*'  His  claims  are  high,"  she  answered,  with  a  laugh 
which  might  have  been  mockery  and  might  have  been 
from  mere  nervousness.  '*  As  tar  as  I  can  m^ke  out, 
he  considers  himself  a  sort  of  Messiah,  sent  by  God  for 
the  reformation  of  the  world." 

"  What  blasphemy  !"  ejaculated  Thomas  Taylor,  who 
had  joined  them.  ''  The  son  of  Mary  Bethel !  A 
Messiah,  indeed  !" 

The  boss  of  the  railroad  section  was  a  respectable  man 
of  religious  professions,  and  he  now  joined  the  group 
around  Mrs.  Madison,  saying  incredulously  : 

''  Have  you  heard  that  he  cures  disease  by  the 
lajdnff  on  of  hands  ?" 

''  You  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  the  afflicted  Brown 
girl. 

"  When  and  where  !"  demanded  Mrs.  Madison. 

He  told  them  of  the  incident  of  Saturday  morning, 
when  this  man  had  cured  the  Bennett  child  of  fever, 
in  the  dooryard  of  his  old  home.  ''  Or  so  the  parents 
say,"  he  added.  "That's  almost  as  remarkable  as 
finding  a  hidden  fortune  in  a  cupboard." 

''It  was  a  secret  drawer,"  corrected  the  youngest 
Brown  girl. 

''  Suppose  you  go  up  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  he 
is,  anyway,"  suggested  Taylor. 

"  ill  do  it  !'^  declared  Olin  Madison.  "  Come  on, 
Maria." 

In  a  body  they  moved  forward,  all  but  Taylor,  who 
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dnereetly  watched  from  the  centre  of  the  ohuroh.  The 
Bennett  woman  aixl  her  brood  of  childrrai  were  in  the 
foreground.  The  mother,  in  a  clean  calico  dress  and 
witii  her  hair  neatly  done  up  in  a  png  under  her  rusty 
bonnet,  was  telling  everyone  who  would  listen  to  her 
of  the  strange  heaUng  of  her  child.  Mary  Magnus  had 
seen  the  woman  in  the  back  of  the  church,  and  nad  sent 
Andrew  to  bring  her  forward  where  her  testimony  could 
be  heard. 

*^  He  merely  touched  the  child  and  looked  at  him,  and 
the  fever  left  him  and  he  slept,  after  a  day  and  a  night 
of  crying  and  moaning,"  she  was  saying  as  the  group 
came  up.  ^^  I  don't  mow  what  you  call  it,  but  I  call  it 
the  power  o'  God." 

"The  power  of  the  Spirit  that  makes  him  like  to 
God,"  thrilled  the  voice  of  John,  his  decur  eyes  challenff- 
ing  anyone  to  disbelieve  the  miracle  he  had  witnessed. 

Mrs.  Madison  shook  hands  with  Mary  Magnus  before 
she  spoke  to  Jesse.  Broken  straws  of  gossip  about 
the  banker's  daughter  had  blown  about  in  the  pure  air 
of  Nashburgh  ;  but  the  solid  certainty  of  Mary's  wealth 
weighed  heavily  in  the  popular  mind  against  the 
uncertain  rumour  of  her  lovers,  and  Mrs.  Madison 
turned  to  her  as  to  the  one  indisputable,  well-dressod 
fact  in  this  questionable  riot  of  fancy. 

"  And  did  you  reaJlj  see  him  cure  this  child  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  saw  him  cure  this  child,  as  I  have  seen  him  cure 
many  others,"  Mary  answered.  "  He  cures  everyone 
who  is  afflicted  and  who  has  the  faith  without  which  all 
cures  are  impossible." 

**  Has  he  ever  cured  you  of  anything  ?"  Mrs.  Madison 
laughed  her  unpleasant  little  laugh. 

"  Oh,  he  has  cured  me  of  seven  devils  !"  Mary  replied, 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  discretion. 

"  How  very  interesting  !  I  hope  thev  were  polite, 
well-bred  devils  ;  but  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  associate 
with  any  other  Mnd." 

Mary  bowed  with  courteous  reserve,  and  turned  to 
speak  with  John.    That  was  the  begiiming  of  the  story 

18 
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of  the  seven  devils,  a  stoiy  which  survived  all  the 
real  facte  of  her  life  save  only  her  devotion  and  her 
faith. 

Mrs.  Madison  turned  with  her  husband  to  the  place 
where  Jesse  stood  surrounded  by  an  eagerly  questioning 
crowd.  She  was  displeased  with  the  obvious  necessi^ 
of  going  to  Jesse  if  she  wished  to  speak  with  him  at  all, 
displea^dd  also  at  having  to  wait  a  little  time  behind  a 

Koup  of  unimportant  persons  who  lived  in  the  shanties 
ihind  the  railway-station.  She  had  heard  that  he 
made  no  distinction  between  respectable  people  and 
the  riff-rafE,  and  now  he  was  actuaklly  taUdng,  and  with 
every  show  6i  consideration,  to  a  mulatto  woman  who 
took  in  washing — ^while  Mrs.  Madison  was  kept  waiting. 
Becoming  impatient,  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him  across 
the  mulatto  woman. 

''  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said,  taking  her 
band  in  a  warm  clasp  which  sent  an  electric  current 
through  her  whole  body.  "  But  will  you  kindly  wait 
one  moment  1"  When  he  had  finished  what  he  was 
saying  to  the  other,  he  turned  a^ain  to  Mrs.  Madison 
with  nis  irresistible  smile,  and  shook  hands  with  her 
husband. 

"  I  found  your  talk  very  interesting,"  she  b^an ; 
"  but " 

"  We  want  to  ask  you,"  Olin  Madison  interrupted, 
"  just  what  you  mean  by  some  of  the  things  you  said." 

"  Which  things  ?" 

"Well,  er "  the  old  man  stammered  and  the 

colour  deepened  in  his  cheeks  under  the  sunburn — 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  are  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit,  or  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit,  or  what- 
ever it  was  that  you  did  say  ?" 

Jesse  looked  down  into  the  eyes  of  his  father's  friend  : 

"  You  are  familiar  with  the  voice  of  the  robin,  and 
with  the  voice  of  the  storm  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
is  not  like  either  of  these,  nor  is  it  like  the  voice  of  man. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  would  recognize  it  if  you  should 
hear  it  ?" 

Several  of  the  leading  men  of  Nashburgh  had  now 
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joined  the  circle  around  Jesse.  Their  eyes  were  sharp 
and  their  mouths  had  an  unpleasant  look.  He  had 
said  that  they  were  gods  who  bartered  their  divinity  ; 
he  had  accused  them  of  selfishness  and  made  light  of 
their  morality.  A  regularly  ordained  minister  might 
be  allowed  to  tell  them,  in  time-honoured  scriptural 
limguage,  devitalized  by  repetition,  that  they  were 
sinners  ;  but  here  was  a  man,  without  the  authority  of 
the  established  church,  who  dared  to  tell  them,  in 
language  of  his  own,  that  they  were  something  danger- 
omuy  near  to  self-righteous  hypocrites.  They  were 
notpleased,  these  leading  men  of  Nashburgh. 

Thomas  Taylor  had  left  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  and  had  come  down  to  the  fringe  of  the  circle 
around  Jesse. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  am  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit," 
the  thrilling  voice  went  on,  "  and  you  ask  me  what  I 
mean.  When  you  hear  the  voice  of  the  thunder  you 
do  not  ask  its  meaning  ;  but  if  your  hay  is  dry  upon 
the  ground  you  hurry  it  into  bams." 

When,  still  unsatisfied,  they  asked  for  further 
explanations,  he  said  :  "  The  Spirit  will  purify  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world  with  lightning  and  with  rain. 
Will  you  not  come  with  me  into  the  sheltering  house  of 
faith  ?" 

"  But  why  with  you  ?"  they  persisted.  "  You  are 
only  one  of  us,  a  man  bom  in  our  town,  whose  parents 
we  all  knew." 

His  answer  staggered  them  : 

"The  shittah-tree  from  whose  wood  was  builded  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  had  no  great  honour  in  its  native  hills." 

"  What  do  you  want  us  to  believe  that  you  are,  any- 
way ?"  It  was  Thomas  Taylor's  first  question  to  Jesse, 
and  the  tone  was  a  challenge.  This  is  the  answer  he 
received  : 

"  The  pine-tree  dominates  the  hill,  however  the  grass- 
blades  may  deny  it." 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  the  pine-tree,  and  that 
we " 

"  The  pine-tree  is  the  symbol  of  the  Spirit." 

18—2 
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Taylor  coold  make  no  reasonable  objection  to 
this,  and  he  was  again  silent,  awaiting  his  oppor- 
tuni"^. 

''We  are  told  that  yon  can  cure  diseases  by  the 
layingon  of  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Madison.  '' Come  here, 
Jane  Brown  !**  The  voung  woman  with  the  twitohii^ 
face  came  forward.  Here  is  a  case  which  has  bafiSed 
ail  the  doctors.  Cure  her  1"  The  woman's  voice  was 
high-pitched,  half-mocking,  half-excited.  "  Cure  her," 
she  repeated,  "  then  tell  us  that  you  are  really  some- 
thing extraordinary." 

Jesse  drew  a  long  and  deep  breath,  while  a  smile  of 
ecstasy  lighted  his  face.  He  took  the  trembling,  un- 
gloved hands  of  the  young  woman  in  both  his  own. 

Look  at  me,"  he  said,  and  she  raised  her  timid  ey^s 
to  his.  For  a  few  seconds  he  held  her  thus,  hand  to 
hand,  eye  to  eye,  while  her  quivering  fingers  relaxed, 
and  her  eyes  grew  clear  and  steady.  She  realized  that 
he  was  spealang  to  her,  yet  the  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  the  depths  of  her  own  heart. 

"  You  trust  me,  do  you  not  1  You  believe  that  the 
Spirit  can  cure  you  1" 

'*  I  do  beUeve." 

"  Faith  is  more  potent  than  all  medicine  ;  it  is  the 
covenant  of  the  human  soul  with  God.  If  you  unite 
your  faith  with  the  power  of  Heaven,  that  faith  becomes 
an  irresistible  engine,  and  neither  space  nor  matter  can 
prev«dl  aganist  it.  The  body  is  the  servant  of  the 
spiritual  will,  and  the  ally  of  the  spiritual  will  is  faith. 
Faith  is  the  promise  which  is  always  fulfilled  ;  it  is  the 
source  of  power,  the  treasure-house  that  is  fuller  for 
every  blessing  you  take  from  its  abundance.  It 
strengthens  the  soul  as  food  strengthens  the  body  ;  it 
refreshes  the  soul  like  a  well  of  water  on  a  weary  road. 
It  is  the  shelter  from  attack,  the  chamber  of  sweet  rest. 
There  is  no  mountain  which  faith  cannot  climb,  no  sea 
it  cannot  cross,  no  stcur  it  cannot  reach.  It  guides  the 
farmer's  hand  in  the  sowing  of  the  grain  ;  it  leads  the 
mariner  across  the  trackless  ocean  ;  it  steadies  the 
heart  of  the  earth  for  its  awful  plunge  through  the  dark 
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of  unknown  space.  Believe,  and  whatever  you  believe 
shaU  &6." 

He  placed  his  electric  hands  upon  Jane's  forehead, 
still  holding  her  gaze  with  his  eyes  ;  then  slowly,  with 
lingering  beneficent  pressure,  his  healing  touch  passed 
over  every  part  of  her  afflicted  face. 

"  You  may  turn  and  speak  with  them,"  he  said ; 
"  you  are  cured  for  ever — your  face  will  never  tmtch 
agam.^'  The  concentration  of  his  gaze,  the  power  of 
his  command,  were  indescribable. 

Jane  turned  as  he  directed  her,  half-dazed  by  the 
mysterious  force  emanating  from  him.  She  looked 
around  upon  what  seemed  a  sea  of  staring  eyes ;  she 
opened  her  lips  slowly,  as  if  speech  were  some  new 
power  to  be  exercised  with  caution.  Then,  looking 
straight  before  her,  she  repeated  the  twenty-third 
Pdalm,  which  she  had  learned  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
beginning  :  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not 
want,"  and  ending,  "  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever." 

The  face  which  had  twitched  and  struggled  for  ten 
years  vxm  calm  as  Jesse's  onm. 

Then  pandemonium  broke  loose  ;  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  restraints  of  the  sanctuary  were  forgotten, 
and  a  hundred  tongues  were  speakmg  all  at  once  : 
"  He's  cured  her."  ...  "I  don't  believe  it."  .  .  . 
**  She's  been  unsightly  for  ten  years."  ...  "  It's  some 
trick."  ..."  It's  the  power  of  God  "...  "  The 
power  of  the  Devil."  ...  "  He's  only  Mary  Bethel's 
son."  ...  "The  son  of  God,  I  tell  you."  ...  "  She's 
tried  every  doctor  in  Burlington."  ...  "  It's  witch- 
craft." ...  "  Blessed  be  witchcraft,  then."  ...  "I 
say,  it's  a  trick."  ...  "Go  down  on  your  knees  to 
him."  .  .  .  "Drive  him  out  of  town.^'  ...  "He 
could  kill  a  man  and  leave  no  mark."  ...  "  The 
mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit."  ...  "I  tell  you  again,  it's 
a  trick."  ...  "  Blessed  be  such  tricks.^'  ...  "  He's 
dangerous."  ..."  He's  sacred."  ...  "He  can't 
stay  here."  ...  "I  couldn't  sleep  nkhts  if  he  did." 
..."  Glory  be  to  God !"  .  .  •     "  Keep  silent,  will 
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you  ?'*...     "  Where  did  he  get  such  pow»  ?**  .  .  . 

It's  hypnotism."  ...  "  Who  cares  what  it  is  1"  •  .  • 
"  He's  bewitched  her."  ..."  He's  cured  her."  .  .  . 
"  Why,  where  is  he  ?" 

Jesse  was  gone.  The  little  party  loosed  their  horses 
and  started  homeward,  leaving  the  crowd  behind. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

Susie  Smith  was  helping  Eva  Bethel  to  get  the  dinner, 
when  Marty  rushed  out  into  the  kitchen. 

"  They're  coming  !"  he  cried. 

Eva  was  putting  the  potatoes  to  bake,  and  she  rose 
from  her  knees  and  banged  the  oven  door.  "  Who's 
coming  ?"  she  asked. 

"  A  whole  crowd  of  them." 

"  Where's  Jesse  1" 

"  Upstairs  in  his  room;  CJome  to  the  front  door,  Eva." 

Jim  Bethel  was  on  the  veranda,  and  the  three  men 
from  Capronville  were  behind  him.  Coming  up  from 
the  gate  were  about  forty  men  ;  they  had  left  their 
horses  at  Taylor's,  a  short  distance  down  the  road. 
At  the  head  of  the  moving  crowd  was  Taylor  himself. 
They  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  verandah. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  asked  Jim  Bethel,  folding 
his  arms  and  looking  down  at  his  fellow  townsmen  as  if 
they  had  been  strangers  who  intruded  on  the  quiet  of 
his  Sabbath. 

"  We  want  to  see  Am."  Half  a  dozen  voices  spoke 
at  once. 

"  And  what  do  you  want  of  him  ?" 

'^  We  want  to  ask  some  questions." 

Jim  shrugced  his  shoulders.  "  I'll  tell  him  you're 
here,"  he  8£^.  ^'  The  house  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
hold  all  of  you." 

"  We'll  stay  where  we  are,"  someone  said,  and  others 
echoed  the  words,  "  Yes,  we'll  stay  where  we  are." 

Mary  Magnus  and  Anna  had  been  watching  from  the 
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window  of  the  sitting-room,  and  they  now  came  out  on 
the  veranda.  Anna  was  pale  ;  but  Mary  was  cahn 
and  even  smiling.  She  had  seen  i^eligious  riots  in  the 
Orient,  thousands  of  madmen  struggling  with  each 
other ;  and  this  handful  of  farmers  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  who  declared  they  had  come  to  ask  questions, 
did  not  arouse  in  her  mind  any  serious  apprehensions. 
An  important  part  of  Jesse's  mission  was  to  axiawer 
questions.    Why  not  here  as  well  as  anywhere  ?" 

"  The  other  mouthpiece,"  she  heard  someone  mur- 
mur.   She  supi>osed  it  was  a  reference  to  her  singing. 

Jesse  now  appeared  in  the  doorway,  calm  and  beauti- 
ful as  always.  He  looked  down  at  the  men  and  smiled  ; 
then  came  to  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  and  said  with 
grave  dignitv : 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Ask  me  anjrthing  you 
will." 

He  sat  down  in  a  large  armchair,  and  waited  for  their 
questions.  Was  he  weary,  Mary  wondered  ;  or  did  he 
seat  himself  for  some  subtle  reason  which  she  could  not 
follow  ? 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  leave  this  place  ?"  asked  a 
man  whose  face  was  vaguely  familiar  to  Jesse,  but  whose 
name  he  had  forgotten. 

^'  I  intend  to  leave  Nashburgh  on  the  train  passing 
thro^h  about  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.' 

"  Why  did  you  come  here  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  To  bring  you  the  message  of  the  Spirit." 

"  Who  sent  you  ?" 

"  The  Spirit." 

"  Whose  spirit  ?"  demanded  Thomas  Taylor. 

"  The  Spirit  is  not  a  possession,"  Jesse  answered  ;  "  it 
is  something  which  possesses." 

"  And  do  you  consider  yourself  possessed  by  a  spirit?" 
Taylor  still  questioned. 

Jesse  looked  down  at  him,  haLf-stemly,  half  pityingly. 

"  Thomas  Taylor,"  he  said  "  you  are  interpreting  the 
language  of  God  in  the  terms  of  a  jpetty  sect.  The 
Spirit  I  have  tried  to  reveal  to  you  is  not  one  of  the 
irresponsible,  table-rapping  spirits  which  may  or  may 
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not  haunt  your  stance  rooms  ;  but  the  one  and  suiMreme 
Spirit  of  the  universe,  whose  other  name  is  God. 

''  Then  why  don't  you  say  God,  and  be  done  with 
it  ?"  cried  Taylor,  and  other  voices  also  cried,  "  Yes, 
whv  not  say  so  ?" 

There  are  some  words,"  said  Jesse,  *'  some  phrases, 
that  have  lost  all  their  potency  by  meaningless  repeti- 
tions, soulless,  parrot-like  repetitions.  The  name  of 
God  is  often  on  your  lips,  but  what  do  you  know  about 
God  ?     His  spirit  is  not  in  your  hearts. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  they  demanded. 

Jesse  smiled.  ''  When  a  tree  puts  forth  no  leaves  in 
the  sprinff,  we  know  that  the  sap  has  not  risen  in  it. 
Why,  if  the  faith  of  the  Spirit,  the  faith  of  God,  were 
really  in  your  hearts,  you,  too,  could  heal  the  sick,  or  do 
any  other  thing  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Heaven." 
You  have  declared  that  you  are  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Spirit,"  said  the  schoolmaster  from  the  station 
district,  the  village  logician,  "  and  you  say  that  the 
Spirit  is  God.  Then  your  word  must  be  the  word  of 
God.     Is  that  what  you  would  claim  ?" 

"  All  the  powers  of  the  Spirit  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
sons  of  the  Spirit,  even  the  power  of  divine  speech." 

"  Then,  if  you  are  the  chosen  one  of  the  Spirit," 
Taylor  screamed,  with  an  evil  laugh,  *'  take  the  muzzle 
off  this  devil  of  a  dog,  and  make  him  lick  your  face." 
He  snatched  from  the  hand  of  his  hired  man  the  chain 
of  a  great  ugly  black  dog,  and  dragged  the  growling 
animal  toward  the  steps. 

Jesse  raised  his  eyes  to  Jim's  and  smiled.  The  minds 
of  both  flew  back  over  the  years  to  the  young  horse 
which  had  been  known  as  "  Taylor's  devil."  Jim's 
eyes  answered  Jesse's,  but  he  did  not  smile.  He  knew 
the  animal  and  was  afraid. 

^*  If  you  unmuzzle  that  dog  and  make  him  lick  your 
face,"  roared  Taylor,  "  may  I  fall  down  in  a  fit  the  next 
minute !" 

"  Rash  man  !  Madman  !"  exclaimed  Jesse.  ''  Do 
you  realize  what  you  are  saying  ?" 

'*'  I  know  that  dog,  and  I  m  safe  enough." 
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Jesse's  voice  was  calm,  but  in  his  eyes  was  the  sadness 
of  resignation. 

"  You  have  challenged  the  power  of  the  Spirit,"  he 
said,  ^^  yon  have  invoked  the  pitiless,  iron-visaged  Law, 
and  even  I  cannot  protect  you  from  the  reaction  of  that 
invocation.  You  have  summoned  the  same  power  to 
smite  that  I  summon  to  heal.  Do  you  still  demand 
that  I  unmuzzle  the  dog  !" 

^'  Unmuzzle  him,  yes,  and  let  him  kiss  your  face." 

^^  Why  are  you  fastening  his  chain  to  the  pillar  of  the 
veranda  ?"  asked  Jesse,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice. 

^'  Do  you  think  I'd  let  him  loose  with  all  these  women 
around  ?" 

"  The  only  women  here  are  the  women  of  my  house- 
hold, and  they  are  protected  by  me." 

"  Don't  unchain  that  dog  !"  cried  a  dozen  men  from 
the  yard  below. 

"  You  had  better  return  to  your  friends,"  Jesse  said 
to  Tayltw,  very  gently.  "  I  am  powerless  to  protect 
you:' 

When  Taylor  had  retreated  to  a  safe  distance,  Jesse 
r^ted  his  chin  on  his  hand,  looking  at  the  dog  with 
tender,  pitying  eyes.  "  Poor  helpless  victim  of 
cruelty  !'  he  murmured,  "  dumb  martyr  to  the  domin- 
ance of  man  !"  He  now  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and 
drew  the  dog  toward  him  by  the  chain.  It  seemed 
afraid,  it  trembled,  whining  and  cowering.  '^  Poor  dog, 
has  no  one  ever  loved  you  ?"  Mary,  who  was  watching 
with  the  wings  of  her  soul  aquiver,  saw  Jesse's  tears 
fall  on  the  rough  black  head.  The  animal  raised  its 
eyes  to  the  sympathetic  face  above  it,  and  the  strange 
fear  it  had  never  felt  before  gave  way  to  even  a  stranger 
feeling — confidence.  Jesse  stroked  its  head,  he  ran  his 
finders  along  the  furry  throat,  and  the  dog  wagged  its 
tail  ever  so  little — shyly,  hesitatingly,  as  an  aged  man 
might  f alteringly  repeat  some  half -forgotten  lesson  of  his 
childhood.  Still  murmuring  kind  words,  Jesse  un- 
strapped the  muzzle  which  held  the  chafed  mouth  and 
threw  the  torturing  thing  awav.  The  animal  gave  a 
Httle  whine  of  relief  and  shook  himself.    Then  Jesse 
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smilingly  unhooked  the  chain  which  held  the  poor 
beast's  collar,  leaving  the  other  end  of  it  still  faatened 
to  the  pillar.    The  dos  was  free. 

''  Come  up,  old  brother,"  cried  Jesse  cheerily,  patting 
his  own  knees  in  signal  to  the  animal,  that  there  was  the 
place  for  his  front  paws.  Up  jumped  the  doff,  his  tail 
now  joyously  thumping  the  veranda  post.  «)es8e  bent 
forward  ;  and  excitedly,  ecstaticallv  uie  dog  licked  his 
face,  from  the  gold  hair  above  the  forehead  to  the  gold 
beard  below  the  beautiful  mouth.  Then  Jesse  gathered 
up  the  great  beast  in  his  arms  and  settled  him  in  his  lap, 
looking  over  the  shaggy  head  at  the  gaping  crowd  below. 

'*  Are  you  satisfied,  my  friends  V  he  asked. 

A  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  group  behind  him. 

"  Have  you  any  further  questions  to  propound  !" 
Jesse  was  still  smiling  at  the  men  in  the  jaxd. 

But  he  was  never  answered,  for  at  that  moment 
Thomas  Taylor,  with  a  tortured,  inarticulate  cry,  fell  on 
the  ground  in  strong  convulsions.  Then  all  was  ex- 
citement. No  one  knew  what  to  do.  The  men  below 
walked  hither  and  thither,  talking  wildly  ;  but  they  did 
not  go  near  the  sufferer. 

"  Can  you  do  nothing  for  him.  Master  ?"  Peter  cried. 

'*  I  am  powerless  to  help  the  man  now,"  was  Jesse's 
answer.  '  The  force  of  his  hatred  for  me  would  Idll 
him,  if  he  felt  the  touch  of  my  hand.  Go  you  down, 
Peter,  and  lay  your  hands  upon  him.  He  does  not 
hate  you." 

Peter  went  to  the  writhing  man  on  the  ground ;  he 
held  his  arms  and  talked  to  him  while  the  crowd  looked 
on  with  amazement  in  their  eyes. 

When  Taylor  finally  became  quiet,  his  companions 
took  one  of  the  shutters  from  a  window  of  the  house, 
and  using  it  as  a  stretcher,  four  of  them  carried  him 
slowly  home  down  the  green  road  by  which  he  had 
come  with  sturdy  strides  only  half  an  hour  before.  But 
the  black  dog  remained  behind. 

Was  it  the  weight  of  his  own  baffled  rage  that  had 
stricken  the  man  down  ?  Was  it  the  power  of  his  invo- 
cation of  the  Great  Law — ^his  challenge  flung  in  the  face 
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of  God  !  Or  was  it  one  of  those  coincidences  which  the 
enemies  of  Jesse,  the  disbelievers  in  his  mission,  were 
always  seeing  in  the  strange  happenings  that  followed 
his  track  across  the  world  ? 

""  I  would  have  shielded  him  had  I  been  able  to  do  so/' 
Jesse  said  to  his  friends,  as  they  sat  around  the  table  at 
their  belated  dinner  ;  '^  but  no  man  may  turn  aside  the 
lightning  of  the  Law.  He  who  chains  himself  to  his 
own  hearthstone  and  sets  fire  to  the  house,  will  perish  in 
the  flames.  Taylor  will  recover  ;  he  did  not  call  upon 
God  to  kill  him — only  to  strike  him  down.  Oh,  my 
friends,"  Jesse  continued,  ''  beware  of  hatred  !  It  is  a 
poison  corrupting  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  it  is  a 
venom  in  the  blood,  a  madness  in  the  brain.  Even  the 
resentment  you  feel  for  one  who  has  injured  you  will 
hurt  you  more  than  the  injury  itself.  Taylor  knew  I 
would  remove  the  muzzle  from  that  dog,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  dog  would  lacerate  my  face.  Had  one  throb 
of  resentment  toward  him  tingled  in  my  blood,  his  evil 
wish  had  been  fulfilled  !" 

^^  Master,  what  did  you  do  to  the  dog  ?"  It  was 
John  who  spoke. 

Jesse  answered  :  "  I  cast  out  of  him  the  spirit  of  his 
former  master,  by  substituting  my  own.  It  is  easier 
to  control  an  animal  than  a  man,  because  man  has  a 
spark  from  the  flame  of  the  divine  will.  He  chooses 
ms  own  course  ;  while  the  course  of  the  animal  is 
chosen  for  him,  by  Nature  or  by  man." 

The  next  day  Jim  Bethel  left  his  new-mown  hay  upon 
the  ground,  his  waving  grain  untouched  by  the  sickle, 
his  wife  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  and  enrolled  himself 
among  the  followers  of  Jesse.  Eva  and  Joe,  the 
brother,  were  destined  also  to  join  them  in  the  fulness 
of  time  ;  but  their  day  was  not  yet  come.  As  for  Marty 
White,  no  river  would  have  been  too  wide  for  him  to 
swim,  no  mountain  peak  too  steep  for  him  to  climb,  if 
by  so  doing  he  might  have  walkea  with  his  friend. 

They  were  a  hopeful  company  that  went  to  the 
Nashburgh  station  the  following  morning  to  take  the 
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smilingly  unhooked  the  chain  which  held  the  poor 
beast's  collar,  leaving  the  other  end  of  it  still  fastmed 
to  the  pillar.    The  dog  was  free. 

''  Come  up,  old  brother,''  cried  Jesse  cheerily,  patting 
his  own  knees  in  signal  to  the  animal,  that  there  was  the 
place  for  his  front  paws.  Up  jumped  the  d(^,  his  tail 
now  joyously  thumping  the  veranda  post.  Jesse  bent 
forward  ;  and  excitedly,  ecstaticallv  the  dog  licked  his 
face,  from  the  gold  hair  above  the  forehead  to  the  gold 
beard  below  the  beautiful  mouth.  Then  Jesse  gathered 
up  the  great  beast  in  his  arms  and  settled  him  in  his  lap, 
looking  over  the  shaggy  head  at  the  gaping  crowd  below. 

'^  Are  you  satisfied,  my  friends  V  he  asked. 

A  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  group  behind  him. 

''  Have  you  any  further  questions  to  propound  t" 
Jesse  was  still  smiung  at  the  men  in  the  jrard. 

But  he  was  never  answered,  for  at  that  moment 
Thomas  Taylor,  with  a  tortured,  inarticulate  cry,  fell  on 
the  ground  in  strong  convulsions.  Then  all  was  ex- 
citement. No  one  knew  what  to  do.  The  men  below 
walked  hither  and  thither,  talking  wildly  ;  but  they  did 
not  go  near  the  sufferer. 

"  Can  you  do  nothing  for  him,  Master  ?"  Peter  cried. 

'*  I  am  powerless  to  help  the  man  now,"  was  Jesse's 
answer.  The  force  of  ms  hatred  for  me  would  kill 
him,  if  he  felt  the  touch  of  my  hand.  Go  you  down, 
Peter,  and  lay  your  hands  upon  him.  He  does  not 
hate  you." 

Peter  went  to  the  writhing  man  on  the  ground ;  he 
held  his  arms  and  talked  to  him  while  the  crowd  looked 
on  with  amazement  in  their  eyes. 

When  Taylor  finally  became  quiet,  his  companions 
took  one  of  the  shutters  from  a  window  of  the  house, 
and  using  it  as  a  streteher,  four  of  them  carried  him 
slowly  home  down  the  green  road  by  which  he  had 
come  with  sturdy  strides  only  half  an  hour  before.  But 
the  black  dog  remained  behmd. 

Was  it  the  weight  of  his  own  baffled  rage  that  had 
stricken  the  man  down  ?  Was  it  the  power  of  his  invo- 
cation of  the  Great  Law — his  challenge  flung  in  the  face 
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of  God  !  Or  was  it  one  of  those  coinoidenoes  which  the 
enemies  of  Jesse,  the  disbelievers  in  his  mission,  were 
always  seeing  in  the  strange  happenings  that  followed 
his  track  across  the  world  ? 

*'  I  would  have  shielded  him  had  I  been  able  to  do  so,'' 
Jesse  said  to  his  friends,  as  they  sat  around  the  table  at 
their  belated  dinner ;  ''  but  no  man  may  turn  aside  the 
lightning  of  the  Law.  He  who  chains  himself  to  his 
own  hearthstone  and  sets  fire  to  the  house,  will  perish  in 
the  flames.  Taylor  will  recover  ;  he  did  not  caU  upon 
God  to  kill  him — only  to  strike  him  down.  Oh,  my 
friends,"  Jesse  continued,  ''  beware  of  hatred  !  It  is  a 
poison  corrupting  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  it  is  a 
venom  in  the  blood,  a  madness  in  the  brain.  Even  the 
resentment  you  feel  for  one  who  has  injured  you  will 
hurt  you  more  than  the  injury  itself.  Taylor  knew  I 
would  remove  the  muzzle  from  that  dog,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  dog  would  lacerate  my  face.  Had  one  throb 
of  resentment  toward  him  tingled  in  my  blood,  his  evil 
wish  had  been  fulfiUed  !" 

^'Master,  what  did  you  do  to  the  dog  ?"  It  was 
John  who  spoke. 

Jesse  answered  :  '^  I  cast  out  of  him  the  spirit  of  his 
former  master,  by  substituting  my  own.  It  is  easier 
to  control  an  animal  than  a  man,  because  man  has  a 
spark  from  the  flame  of  the  divine  will.  He  chooses 
his  own  course  ;  while  the  course  of  the  animal  is 
chosen  for  him,  by  Nature  or  by  man." 

The  next  day  Jim  Bethel  left  his  new-mown  hay  upon 
the  ground,  his  waving  grain  untouched  by  the  sickle, 
his  wife  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  and  enrolled  himself 
among  the  followers  of  Jesse.  Eva  and  Joe,  the 
brother,  were  destined  also  to  join  them  in  the  fulness 
of  time  ;  but  their  day  was  not  yet  come.  As  for  Marty 
White,  no  river  would  have  been  too  wide  for  him  to 
swim,  no  mountain  peak  too  steep  for  him  to  cUmb,  if 
by  so  doing  he  might  have  walked  with  his  friend. 

They  were  a  hopeful  company  that  went  to  the 
Nashburgh  station  the  following  morning  to  take  the 
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train  for  Capronville.  Eva  gave  her  huBband  to  Jesse's 
cause  without  a  tear — not  that  she  loved  him  little, 
but  that  she  loved  him  much.  Less  than  three  days  had 
Jesse  been  with  them  ;  but  in  that  brief  time  their 
hearts  had  been  changed.  They  had  always  taken  for 
granted  that  they  loved  each  other,  but  now  they  asked 
themselves  if  they  loved  other  people  ;  if  perhaps  their 
very  absorption  in  home  and  the  domestic  love  had  not 
narrowed  their  feelings  a  little,  had  not  built  a  wall 
between  them  and  the  fresh  Ufe-giving  breezes  of 
fraternity  that  blow  across  the  wider  world.  Eva  felt, 
when  she  consented  to  Jim's  going,  as  the  queen  of 
some  Uttle,  isolated  kingdom  might  feel  on  sending  her 
first  ambassador  to  a  great  world  parliament.  She  wore 
her  crown  of  wifeho€>d  with  a  more  conscious  dignity. 

There  was  a  crowd  at  the  station.  The  feelings 
aroused  by  Jesse  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  admiration,  and  resent- 
ment. They  were  glad  that  he  was  going  away,  they 
would  breathe  more  freely  when  they  had  seen  the  last 
of  him  ;  but  they  wanted  to  see  the  last  of  him.  Hence 
the  crowd  at  the  station. 

Three  waggons  were  coming  down  the  Creek  Road. 
Jesse  and  the  men  from  Capronville  were  with  Jim  and 
Eva  in  the  carryall ;  Mary  and  Anna  came  with  Stephen 
and  Susie  Smith  in  their  two-seated  waggon,  and  Joe 
Bethel  and  Marty  came  behind  in  the  one-horse  buggy. 
The  crowd  on  the  platform  waited  breathlessly.  The 
rumour  had  gone  round  that  Jim  Bethel  was  going  to 
leave  his  wife  and  follow  Jesse,  so  the  latest  charge 
against  the  new  religion  and  its  founder  was  '^  the 
breaking  up  of  homes.'*  Had  Eva's  husband  left  her 
for  any  other  cause,  the  gossip  of  Nashburgh  would 
have  lunted  darkly  at  flaws  in  her  character  ;  but  as  it 
was,  they  were  ready  to  give  her  the  wreath  of  martyr- 
dom, so  they  might  strip  bare  the  stalk  of  Jesse's  honour 
for  leaves  with  which  to  weave  it. 

Thomas  Taylor  had  recovered  from  his  seizure  of  the 
day  before  su^ciently  to  go  to  the  station.  Pale  and 
haggard,  and  with  an  unnatural  glitter  in  his  eyes,  he 
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watched  the  three  waggons  coming  down  the  road. 
The  postmaster,  who  had  himself  brought  over  the 
bag  of  mail  that  morning,  did  not  like  the  looks  of 
Taylor,  and  watched  him  closely.  The  postmaster's 
wife  had  recently  been  sent  to  an  insane  asylum,  and 
he  would  always  feel  vague  apprehensions  at  the  sight 
of  pretematurally  brilliant  eyes  set  in  a  haggard  face. 

The  horses  which  had  brought  the  travellers  were 
tied  to  the  fence  near  the  bridge,  and  the  Uttle  group  of 
twelve  persons  came  down  to  the  station  together. 
From  their  appearance  they  might  have  been  a  care- 
free picnic  party,  setting  out  for  a  day's  pleasure  ;  not 
the  nucleus  of  a  great  religious  movement  that  should 
cany  everything  before  it.  They  were  early  at  the 
station,  though  not  so  early  as  the  waiting  crowd.  The 
first  sound  wafted  to  the  listening  ears  on  the  platform 
was  the  ripple  of  Eva's  laughter,  inspired  by  some 
remark  of  the  grimly  humorous  Peter.  The  wreath 
of  wifely  martyrdom  would  lie  lightly  on  her  brown 
hair.  Mary  Magnus  walked  ahead  with  John,  and 
Jesse  came  last  with  Andrew. 

"  Harmless  looking  crowd,"  smiled  Clin  Madison, 
who  was  inclined  to  take  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke. 
But  Taylor  glared  at  him  without  a  word.  Well  might 
Clin  smile,  that  dark  look  seemed  to  say,  he  had  not 
fallen  in  a  fit  the  day  before. 

"  Eight  tickets  for  Capronville,"  said  Peter  Bond  at 
the  office  window.  Then  the  crowd  knew  for  certain 
that  Jim  was  leaving  town. 

"  Going  to  help  your  cousin  transform  the  world  ?" 
asked  a  voice  in  his  ear. 

"  I'm  going  to  do  my  best,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Have  you  got  those  bonds  in  your  satchel  ?"  asked 
another  voice.     This  question  was  ignored. 

**  Mail-train  twenty  minutes  late,"  called  the  station- 
master,  as  he  passed  along  the  platform. 

"Let  us  go  and  walk  on  the  hill  over  there,"  said 
Jesse  to  the  men  of  the  party.  He  preferred  his  last 
memory  of  Nashburgh  to  be  of  the  green  fields  and  the 
trees,  not  of  these  curious  and  unfriendly  faces. 
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''  I'll  8tay  behind  with  Eva/'  Jim  said,  as  the  other 
men  started  down  the  platform.  Mary  and  Aima  also 
remained  in  the  waiting-room. 

West  of  the  station  was  a  hill,  one  side  of  it  a  gentle 
grassy  slope,  the  other  side  a  sheer  and  rocky  deouTity. 
Scarcely  had  Jesse  and  his  companions  reached  the  top» 
and  turned  to  look  at  the  long  blue  range  of  momitains, 
when  thev  became  aware  tlubt  they  were  not  to  have 
this  last  half-hour  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  Nature. 
Two-thirds  of  the  station  crowd  were  following.  But 
were  the  men  following  them,  or  were  they  following 
Thomas  Taylor  ? 

Going  betore  the  others,  with  his  head  down,  kicking 
the  stones  out  of  his  path  with  impotent  fuiy»  the 
implacable  hater  of  Jesse  Bethel  came  up  the  hill.  He 
stopped  some  ten  feet  from  the  man  he  sought,  and 
the  other  Nashburgh  men,  including  the  postmaster, 
stopped  with  him.  Jesse  was  standing  on  the  very 
peak  above  the  rocky  precipice. 

Suddenly,  with  a  bellow  like  that  of  an  angry  bull, 
Taylor  made  a  rush  for  the  object  of  his  wrath. 

"  Stop  him  !"  .  .  .  "  Qose  in  on  him  !"  .  .  .  "  He'U 
throw  Jesse  off  the  cliff  !"  .  .  "  He's  lost  his  mind  !" 
.  .  .  cried  the  jumble  of  voices  ;  and  Jesse  saw  Taylor 
surrounded  by  the  other  men.  He  was  screaming, 
striking  with  his  fists,  kicking  with  his  feet,  hurling  lus 
great  form  to  and  fro  in  the  rage  of  his  madness. 

"Get  a  rope,"  cried  the  voice  of  the  postmaster; 
**  we'll  have  to  tie  him  down.  I  teU  you,  he's  gone 
insane  !"  And  one  of  the  men  rushed  off  to  the  store 
for  the  means  of  harsh  restraint. 

"  Oh,  come  away  I"  said  Jesse.     "  Come  away  I'* 

They  returned  to  the  station  building,  and  the  men 
who  had  not  followed  Taylor  met  them  at  the  end  of 
the  platform;  for  everyone  had  seen  and  heard  the 
tumult  on  the  hill.  Eva  and  Anna  were  crying  wildly 
in  the  waiting-room,  but  Mary  was  tearless  and  utterly 
still ;  she  hardly  seemed  to  breathe  ;  all  the  life  of  her 
body  was  burning  in  her  eyes. 

John  came  and  touched  her  cold  hand.     ^*  He  is  safe, 
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Bister,"  he  breathed  to  her.  "  Oh,  will  the  train  never 
come  and  carry  us  away  from  this  place  !" 

Mary's  white  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came. 

"  Why,  he'd  have  thrown  you  oflf  the  cliflf !"  was  Olin 
Madison's  rather  obvious  remark  to  Jesse. 

"  What  have  thev  done  with  him  ?"  It  was  the  first 
time  Jesse  had  spoken  since  they  left  the  hill. 

^*  Tied  him  down  m  the  baggage-room." 

"  Will  you  ask  them,  for  me,  to  treat  him  gently  ?" 

Olin  never  forgot  the  look  in  Jesse's  eyes  as  he  made 
this  last  and  strange  request  of  the  citizens  of  Nash- 
borgh.  And  as  the  belated  train  drew  into  the  station 
at  last,  ibe  request  was  repeated  : 

"  Please  teU  them  to  treat  him  gently^for  my  sake." 


CHAPTER  XLV 

It  was  on  the  train  going  to  Capronville  that  Jesse 
learned  that  the  wandering  Hermit  had  been  cast  into 
prison  in  the  North,  for  some  defiant  violation  of  the 
laws  of  order.  The  news  saddened  him,  even  more 
than  the  tragic  incident  of  their  last  hour  in  Nashburgh. 
Not  only  hiul  he  failed  to  convince  the  people  in  his 
native  town  of  the  greatness  of  his  mission ;  but  the 
austere  and  authoritative  friend  who  had  proclaimed 
him,  and  by  so  doing  had  made  easier  the  early  steps 
on  his  hard  road,  was  for  the  time  discredited  in  popular 
opinion.  The  agitator  in  prison  may  be  considered  a 
hero  in  some  places  ;  he  is  not  so  considered  in  Vermont. 
For  some  minutes  after  hearing  the  disastrous  news 
Jesse  allowed  the  shadows  to  lie  upon  his  heart  and  upon 
his  face.  He  was  not  only  grieved  at  his  friend's 
imprisonment,  but  grieved  at  this  new  proof  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  Law  of  God  and  the  laws  of 
man.  And  he  knew  that  when  the  time  came  to  send 
forth  his  own  disciples,  they  might  any  day  be  tested 
in  this  same  furnace  of  the  world^  power.  Would  they 
meet  the  trial  as  John  was  surely  meeting  it — ^they  who 
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were  still  babes  in  the  great  school  of  faith  f  Of  danger 
to  himself  he  had  no  (kead.  As  he  had  told  his  mo^er 
long  ago,  '"  The  price  of  the  song  is  the  singer."  She 
had  trembled  at  the  words,  though  she  hardly  under- 
stood their  meaning.  He  who  understood  profoundly, 
trembled  not  at  all ;  but  the  shadows  lay  upon  his  heart 
and  upon  his  face. 

"  Do  not  grieve,  Master." 

It  was  the  sweet,  appealing  yoice  of  John,  and  his  eyes 
were  raised  to  his  teacher's  face,  as  they  sat  side  by  side 
in  the  crowded  car.  That  eentle  presence  was  a  pale 
candle-flame  struggling  with  the  gloom  of  his  mood. 
How  little  the  boy  knew,  in  his  mystic  adoration  of  the 
Idea,  the  awful  reality  of  Jesse's  mission !  He  said, 
"  Master,  do  not  grieve  "  ;  but  there  was  so  much  more 
to  grieve  for  than  he  knew.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
Hermit  was  more  than  a  mere  fact ;  it  was  a  symbol  of 
the  Spirit's  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  human  society. 

Jesse  had  dwelt  so  intimately  with  the  idea  of  the 
Spirit,  that  he  loved  it  even  as  his  friends  loved  him. 
And  it  came  to  him  now  that  the  light  of  the  Spirit, 
though  always  burning  in  him,  was  obscured  for  the 
moment  by  this  cloud  of  sadness,  as  the  light  of  a  lamp 
is  darkened  by  a  clouded  globe.  Then  with  an  effort 
of  will  he  cleared  his  consciousness  of  every  darkening 
thought,  and  the  great  light  shone  once  more  upon  his 
path.     He  toould  succeed  in  CapronviUe. 

"  John,"  he  said,  "  and  Andrew  and  Peter,"  turning 
to  include  the  two  who  sat  in  the  seat  behind  him,  *^  this 
is  not  the  hour  to  weaken  our  souls  with  grief  for  that 
which  cannot  be  changed.  A  great  labour  lies  just 
ahead  of  us.  That  I  have  healed  men's  souls  and  bodies 
in  the  North  will  not  avail  me  here.  To  conquer  in  one 
battle  does  not  make  a  mighty  warrior.  Are  you  ready 
now  to  charge  with  me  as  you  have  never  charged 
before  ?     Is  your  faith  booted  and  spurred  with  will  ?" 

Their  eyes  glistened,  their  breath  was  long  and  deep 
as  they  answered  yes,  and  Jesse  saw  that  they  were 
indeed  readv. 

The  crowd  at  the  Nashburgh  station  was  a  mere  hand- 
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fal  compared  with  the  crowd  that  awaited  their  arrival 
at  the  station  in  CSapronville.  Judson's  failure,  should 
he  ever  fail,  would  not  be  from  a  lack  of  zeal  in  adver- 
tising his  master ;  for  the  light  of  Jesse's  glory  was 
reflected  upon  his  friends,  and  Judson  loved  glory  as 
they  onlv  love  it  who  have  known  the  opposite.  Every 
waking  nour  of  the  three  days  since  his  return  he  had 
spent  in  preparing  for  this  demonstration  of  public 
interest  in  Jesse.  Judson  had  few  personal  friends,  but 
Peter  and  Andrew  and  John  had  many ;  and  it  was 
through  the  popularity  of  these  that  he  did  his  most 
effective  work.  He  could  not  ask  men  as  a  favour  to 
him  to  go  in  a  body  to  meet  the  returning  travellers ;  but 
he  couul  arouse  their  curiosity,  and  pique  their  in- 
credulity, and  excite  their  enthusiasm,  by  the  stories 
he  told  of  the  great  preacher's  success  in  the  North,  of 
the  beautiful  and  rich  woman  who  had  embraced  the 
new  religion,  and  especially  of  the  devotion  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  and  John.  In  all  these  announcements  he 
named  the  hour  and  the  train  by  which  the  triumphant 
party  would  arrive. 

As  religious  movements  can  only  live  and  grow  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  many  people,  this  way  of  Judson's  was 
not  a  bad  way.  He  had  been  told  by  Jesse  to  prepare 
for  his  coming,  and  this  was  his  interpretation  of  the 
trust  imposed.  He  loved  Jesse  as  he  had  never  before 
loved  anybody,  and  he  wanted  him  to  shine,  not  only 
in  the  North  where  Judson  Carey  was  unknown,  but 
here  in  Capronville  where  he  was  very  well  known, 
indeed.  His  reinstatement  in  the  favour  of  Peter  Bond 
had  meant  more  to  him  than  anyone  knew,  save  Jesse. 
Self-love  is  innate ;  but  self-respect  is  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  respect  of  others.  Even  his  coat 
now  set  more  squarely  on  his  shoulders  ;  his  very  back 
had  straightened  with  his  belief  in  his  own  straichtness. 
Something  more  than  divine  pity  had  drawn  Jesse  to 
this  man  ;  there  was  in  him  the  force,  the  passion,  that 
is  the  great  dynamo  for  success  in  good  or  eviL  Neither 
John  nor  Peter,  with  all  their  advantages  of  popularity 
would  have  done  so  much  in  those  three  days  as  he  had 
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done.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depreoiation  of 
Jesse  in  Nashburffh,  which  only  strengthened  the  devo- 
tion of  those  omer  men,  would  have  made  Judson 
doubting  and  discouraged.  As  it  was,  he  knew  nothing 
which  would  have  dampened  his  ardour. 

When  the  train  beanng  Jesse  and  his  seven  friends 
drew  into  the  station  at  Capronville,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  mass  of  people ;  and  the  faces  they  saw 
were  not  liice  those  they  had  left  behind  at  Nashbur;|[h, 
unfriendly  or  uncertain ;  these  faces  were  aliffht  with 
interest  and  smih'ng  with  svmpathy.  Jesse^s  heart 
grew  warm  and  his  courage  high  at  the  first  sight  oi 
them.  He  could  preach  the  immanence  of  the  Spirit  to 
those  men  and  women,  for  their  eyes  were  aflame  with  it. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  train  they  gathered  round  him, 
smiling  and  holding  out  their  hands.  These  were  his 
first  words  to  them  : 

'*  They  who  go  out  to  meet  the  Spirit  bring  the  Spirit 
also  with  them.  You  have  a  message  for  me,  even  as  I 
for  you." 

**  When  will  you  speak  to  us  ?"  they  cried.  "  When 
may  we  listen  to  your  words  !" 

He  turned  to  counsel  with  Judson,  who  had  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  largest  church  in  the  town  that  very 
evening. 

"  To-night,"  he  said,  naming  the  hour  and  the  pierce, 
'*  we  will  meet  with  one  another,  and  invite  the  Spirit  to 
be  present." 

He  would  have  preached  to  them  then  and  there,  but 
it  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  the  time  when  the  labourer 
returns  to  his  work  after  the  respite  of  the  noon-hour  ; 
and  he  knew  they  would  all  be  at  the  appointed  place, 
bringing  others  with  them. 

''  Weave  and  measure  and  hammer  thoughts  of  me 
into  your  work  this  afternoon,"  were  his  parting  words 
to  a  little  group  of  men  who  seemed  reluctant  to  leave 
him. 

While  Jesse  was  thanking  Judson  for  the  visible  proof 
of  his  activity  in  the  service  of  their  cause,  he  noticed  a 
tall,  brown-haired  young  man  of  about  thirty  years  of 
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age  Btanding  beside  John,  and  waiting  as  if  to  speak  to 
hun. 

*^  My  brother  James,"  was  John's  response  to  Jesse's 
look  of  invitation ;  and  the  young  man  eagerly  oame 
forward  and  placed  his  hands  in  Jesse's. 

*'  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  you  since  John  first 
went  with  you  to  Burlington,"  was  his  impulsive  greet- 
ins 


Jesse  answered  :  ''  May  you  think  of  nothing  but  me 
and  the  Spirit  that  I  serve  from  this  time  on,  for  ever." 
And  James  Dana  was  numbered  among  his  followers 
from  that  hour. 

Among  the  faces  around  him  Jesse  saw  one  which 
drew  him  by  its  look  of  tender  melancholy.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  man  with  jet-black  hair  and  eyes,  and 
whose  sensitive  mouth  was  shaded  by  a  long  drooping 
moustache  of  the  same  hue.  His  skin  was  of  a  pale 
ivory-colour,  and  the  dark  coat  he  wore  hung  loosely 
around  his  tall  and  slender  body.  Without  knowing 
who  he  was,  guided  only  by  tlutt  infcdlible  intuition 
which  often  nmde  him  seem  omniscient,  Jesse  touched 
the  arm  of  the  strange  young  man,  saying  : 

"  You  are  one  of  those  who  are  chosen  to  follow  me." 

"  I,  who  am  so  imperfect  ?"  The  sombre  eyes  were 
lit  with  a  strange  fire. 

"  They  who  are  too  certain  of  their  perfectness," 
replied  Jesse,  ^'  will  never  follow  a  prophet ;  they  seek 
rather  to  be  followed  by  those  less  self-righteous  than 
themselves." 

'*  My  name  is  PhiUp  Manning,"  the  dark  young  man 
said  simply,  ''  and  I  was  bom  in  the  same  place  as 
Peter  and  Andrew  Bond." 

"  And  you  shall  go  to  the  same  place  they  go  to— 
the  home  that  is  builded  on  the  rock  of  faith,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Unseen." 

"  And  I  may  help  you  in  your  work  1" 

"  Yes,  from  this  moment.  Go  now  up  yonder  street, 
and  do  whatever  work  the  Spirit  bids  you." 

Surprised  and  half-bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of 
his  caU  to  this  new  faith  which  he  but  vaguely  under- 
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stood,  Philip  turned  away  and  went  up  the  street, 
looking  to  the  right  and  left— for  what,  he  did  not  know. 
He  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  when  he  saw  a  friend  of  his 
walking  slowly  along  in  the  same  direction.  like  a 
flash  it  came  to  him  :  this  was  the  unknown  errand  on 
which  he  had  been  sent. 

Galling  his  friend  to  stop,  he  told  him  all  that  he 
knew  and  felt  about  Jesse  Bethel,  adding : 

"'  He  is  down  at  the  station  now ;  come  and  see  for 
yourself." 

Jesse  greeted  this  man,  Nathan  Eyans,  by  his  full 
name,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  told 
the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Philip,  picturing 
the  place  where  they  had  met. 

**  If  you  can  see  what  people  do  at  such  a  distance, 
and  hear  what  they  say,"  cried  the  astonished  man, ""  thm 
indeed  you  must  be  idl  that  John  the  Hermit  claimed !" 

Jesse  answered  :  ''  Do  you  believe  in  me  because  I 
mention  a  certain  place  which  you  must  have  passed 
in  order  to  come  here  ?  Do  you  believe  in  me  because 
I  know  what  Philip  would  be  certain  to  speak  to  you, 
and  because  I  greet  you  by  the  name  John  spoke  when 
he  saw  you  comig  ?  All  that  is  nothing.  Not  every  man 
who  is  really  gifted  with  psychic  sight  and  hearing  is  a 
safe  guide  to  loUow.     But  should  you  know  a  man  who 

5 refers  his  neighbour's  interest  to  his  own,  though  he  be 
eaf  and  blind,  you  will  find  him  a  safe  guide  to  follow." 
*'  You  are  what  I  have  always  wished  to  see,"  said 
Nathan  Evans,  his  eyes  wide  with  admiration. 

''  And  through  me,"  replied  Jesse,  '"you  shall  also 
behold  the  invisible,  emd  feel  the  very  touch  of  the 
intangible  Spirit." 

CHAPTER  XLVI 

Jesss's   fame   in   Capronville   was  given   immediate 
impetus  by  the  first  cure  he  performed  there,  for  the 
story  of  it  was  repeated  all  over  town  before  nightfall. 
Leaving  the  station,  they  went  to  the  house  of  Peter 
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Bond — Jeese  and  his  personal  followers,  old  and  new. 
There  he  found  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Bond  lying  siok  upon 
her  bed  ;  and  by  a  touch  of  his  magnetic  hand ,  he  raised 
her  immediately  to  active  health  and  cheerfulness,  and 
she  went  about  hel*  duties  of  the  household,  helping  to 
prepare  dinner  for  the  young  Master  and  the  friends 
who  came  with  him  from  the  North. 

The  mother  of  Peter*s  wife,  old  Mrs.  Lewis,  was  well 
known  for  her  rugged  virtues  and  her  charities  ;  and  a 
wise  Providence  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  instru- 
ment in  all  the  town  for  the  denK>nstration  of  Jesse's 
power.  To  rich  andpoor  alike,  her  very  name  suggested 
loving  service  in  affliction.  Within  half  an  hour  the 
story  of  her  recovery  was  well  started  on  its  round  ; 
and  the  picture  of  Jesse  in  the  popular  mind,  hitherto  a 
vague  outline,  suddenly  assumed  colour  and  brilliancy. 

Immediately  after  the  midday  dinner  Mary  Magnus, 
with  Andrew  and  Anna  and  Jonn,  went  away  on  some 
mysterious  erremd.  At  the  table  Judson  had  casually 
mentioned  that  there  was  a  good  organ  in  the  church 
he  had  secured  for  Jesse's  sermon  that  night,  and  Mary 
had  exchanged  smiles  and  meaning  glances  with  the 
other  members  of  their  choir.  Jesse,  who  divined 
everything  before  it  happened,  knew  there  would  be 
another  song. 

He  had  no  seclusion  that  day,  for  a  steady  stream  of 
villagers  climbed  the  hill  to  Peter's  house,  to  see  and 
talk  with  the  new  teacher.  There  were  no  sick  among 
them,  but  almost  everyone  had  questions  to  ask  ;  and 
as  all  who  came  were  reluctant  to  go  away,  the  house 
and  dooryard  were  alive  with  the  moving  throng  from 
dinner-time  to  sunset. 

That  night  the  church  was  crowded.  There  was  not 
even  standing-room  for  the  late  comers,  and  Jesse  was 
obliged  to  place  his  friends  behind  him  on  the  platform, 
in  order  to  make  space  for  a  few  more  persons  below. 
Even  the  steps  leading  to  the  choir-loft  were  packed 
with  men  and  women. 

Mary  had  called  on  the  organist  of  the  church  late  in 
the  afternoon,  with  the  music  of  the  new  song  and  the 
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old  one  ;  and  by  the  oharm  of  her  beauty  had  persuaded 
the  half-reluctant  younff  man  (who  had  never  seen 
Jesse)  to  play  for  them  mat  evening. 

When  every  seat  and  every  foot  of  standing-room 
in  the  church  were  filled  with,  tiie  expectant  ttirong, 
the  tones  of  the  organ  rolled  out  above  their  heads. 
Then  Jesse  arose  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  Spirit  he 
adored ;  for  though  they  sang  of  Mm,  he  told  nimself 
it  was  the  Spirit  m  him  that  inspired  the  singing,  and 
he  listened  for  this  new  expression  of  their  love  with 
soul  and  body  tremulous  with  emoticm.  The  great 
voice  of  Mary  touched  and  caressed  the  voice  of  the 
organ,  and  the  lesser  voices  mingled  with  hers. 

**  Before  the  yonng  bird  breaks  the  shell, 

It  has  no  voice  for  song. 
No  dream  of  all  the  winds  will  tell 

When  summer  days  are  long. 
Before  we  heard  oar  Master's  word, 

And  broke  our  soul's  dark  shell. 
We  knew  no  more  than  that  young  bird 

Of  all  that  Ufe  can  telL 

*'  Under  the  ground  the  roots  lie  warm, 

And  wait  the  quickening  hour 
When  Spring  shall  call  them,  and  transform 

Their  sap  to  leaf  and  flower. 
Tour  souls  have  dept  through  many  springs, 

But  God  has  kept  them  warm  ; 
And  now  the  love  our  Master  brings 

Shall  wake  you  and  transform. 

"  0  dwellers  in  the  busy  world. 

Tour  toils  and  tears  are  vain  ; 
From  birth  to  death  your  souls  are  whirled 

Around  the  wheel  of  pain. 
But  now  our  Master,  armed  with  might, 

Shall  change  you  and  the  world, 
And  round  the  Spirit's  wheel  of  light 

Tour  souls  will  yet  be  whirled." 

There  was  a  charm,  like  that  of  childhood,  in  the  naive 
lines  of  this  untaught  singer,  Anna  Martin,  with  their 
quaint  conceits  and  nature  images — the  spontaneous 
expression  of  a  simple  heart,  which  found  its  parallels 
for  spiritual,  emotions   in  the   everyday  experiences 
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of  the  farm  and  the  woodland.  Ahnost  everyone  in  the 
flreat  audienoe  realized  that  this  was  a  song  composed 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  sublime  daring  of  so  exaltinff 
a  man  of  their  own  time  aroused  in  them  a  surprised 
admiration.  Before  their  minds  had  time  to  react,  to 
doubt,  to  question,  Jesse  began  to  teach  them.  He 
said : 

"  To  be  fearless,  and  free  from  anxiety,  is  the  a,  b,  o, 
of  faith. 

**  Doubt  and  anxiety  are  spendthrifts  that  waste  the 
substance  of  the  soul. 

*^  That  man  who  through  all  the  changes  of  life,  in 
fortune  and  misfortune,  pain  and  pleasure,  strife  and 
peace,  preserves  an  even  faith,  shall  be  untouched  by 
change,  misfortune,  pain,  and  strife. 

"  Until  you  can  hear  the  melody  of  life  in  the  raucous 
cries  of  the  market-place  and  in  the  roar  of  the  field  of 
battle,  know  that  your  ears  are  not  attuned  to  the 
eternal  harmony. 

"  When  you  are  unconcerned  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
battle,  and  yet  fight  vaUantly,  know  that  the  battle  is 
going  your  way  ;  for  either  way  is  your  way,  when  you 
are  one  with  the  will  of  Life. 

*'  What  you  take  for  cries  of  pain  and  pleasure  from 
the  lips  of  your  fellow  men,  are  really  the  tones  of  the 
inunortal  mass  which  Life  plays  upon  the  organ  oi 
Eternity.  But  if,  in  your  absorption  in  the  music,  you 
neglect  to  still  one  cry  of  pain  which  may  be  stiUed, 
then  will  a  discord  mar  the  harmony. 

""  Fear  nothing.  If  the  hand  of  the  disciple  trembles 
when  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  wisdom,  the  door  will  not 
be  opened.     Only  he  who  can  take,  shall  have. 

*^  You  can  never  look  Grod  in  the  face  so  long  as  you 
fear  the  eye  of  the  Devil,  his  opposite. 

^'  He  who  fears  anything,  even  his  own  failure,  has 
not  learned  the  powers  that  lie  in  the  awakened  soul. 

"  It  is  only  mien  the  mind  is  darkened  by  anxiety 
that  one  sees  adverse  omens. 

"  A  lion  in  the  daytime  is  far  less  terrible  than  a 
common  wild-cat  in  the  night. 
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''Aooept  every  disappointment  as  the  promise  of 
some  other  attainment — ^for  the  balance  must  be 
preserved. 

"  He  who  has  faith  in  the  Spirit  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  shifting  appearanoes  of  matter.  A  man  who 
does  not  live  ms  religion  does  not  believe  his  religion. 

''  Enow  that  the  mountain  whose  oloud-crownad 
heiffht  is  the  goal  of  your  aspiration,  is  based  on  the 
rocK  which  so  cruelly  tears  your  feet. 

'"  He  who  is  afraid  of  anything  oan  never  face  the 
dragon  of  evil  and  set  lus  heel  upon  it. 

''  He  shall  sucoeed  who  does  not  fear  to  faiL  He 
shall  attain  who  would  sacrifice  the  attainment.  He 
shall  live  who  is  not  afraid  to  die. 

"  Fearlessness,  guided  by  caution,  will  finally  unveil 
all  the  guarded  secrets  of  Nature  and  of  Gkxl. 

*'Life  is  a  nettle  that,  touched  too  carefuUy,  will 
sting  and  irritate  the  flesh ;  but  fearlessly  and  firmly 
grasped,  is  harmless  as  a  rose-leaf. 

**  You  who  believe  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Spirit,  fear  not  to  put  your  faith  to  the  trial.  A  golden 
truth  is  of  no  real  value  to  a  man  until  he  has  tested  it 
with  the  acid  of  his  own  experience. 

"  If  your  faith  in  the  Spirit  were  as  great  as  your 
faith  in  matter,  you  would  accumulate  spiritual  treasures 
and  touch  the  souls  of  men. 

'^  Do  not  fear  the  surf  ace- judgments  of  your  fellow 
beings.  He  who  is  too  careful  never  to  seem  ridiculous, 
will  never  trust  himself  to  be  sublime. 

"  The  world  is  not  moved  by  rules  of  conduct ;  it  is 
moved  by  faith. 

''  You  sow  and  plant  in  the  spring  and  wait  long 
months  for  the  harvest ;  how  much  greater  should  your 
faith  be  in  those  spiritual  seeds  which  can  neither  rot 
in  the  ground  nor  be  eaten  by  crows. 

"  And  do  not  be  discouraged  when  you  seem  to  have 
made  a  mistake.  Nature  is  more  experienced  than 
you,  yet  she  produces  many  a  crooked  tree  and  blights 
many  a  harvest. 

"  Ferseverance  is  the  cord  which  holds  together  the 
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pearls  of  endeavour.  Without  it  they  are  soattered 
along  the  highway  of  life,  and  are  lost  to  the  owner." 

He  told  these  people  of  Gapronville  as  he  always  told 
his  audiences,  of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  their  souls,  the 
Power  of  which  their  lives  were  the  expression.  He 
eompu^  the  Spirit  to  a  candle-flame,  their  souls  to 
the  tight,  their  minds  to  the  wick,  their  bodies  to  the 
wax  which  is  consumed. 

""  Be  not  surprised  when  I  say  that  your  souls  are  the 
light  of  the  Spirit's  flame.  Your  souls  are  one  with  the 
flame,  one  with  the  Spirit,  wherever  the  Spirit  is  ex- 
presaed.  As  fire  is  latent  in  all  matter,  so  is  the  Spirit ; 
and  as  fire  can  express  itself  only  through  something 
which  bums,  so  the  Spirit  can  express  itself  as  soul- 
lidiit  upon  the  earth  only  through  the  mind  of  beings. 
Cm,  little  do  you  realize  the  power  and  wonder  of  your- 
selves !  You  are  really  one  with  Uie  Spirit — ^with  God 
— and  Qod  is  one. 

"'  The  pleasures  and  pains,  the  struggles  and  attain- 
ments of  the  many  are  only  the  passing  experiences  of 
the  One ;  and  in  order  better  to  understand  the  exist- 
ence of  that  One,  we  call  it  God.    But  it  is  really  ourself . 

^*  Grod  and  the  soul  are  one.  What  the  soul  perceives 
through  the  senses  is  the  many. 

"  If  the  One  is  eternal,  and  you  are  the  One,  then 
mustyou  be  eternal. 

"  llie  Spirit  is  everywhere,  either  latent  or  expressed. 
Wherever  you  find  what  seems  to  be  a  void,  look 
deeper  :  you  have  found  a  room  in  the  house  of  God. 

'  Look  for  the  still  place  in  the  centre  of  the  world's 
confusion  :  God  is  there. 

"  They  who  think  only  with  the  material  surface  of 
their  minds  may  say  that  all  this  talk  about  the  Spirit 
is  unreal.  But  what  is  reality  t  RealUy  is  the  power 
which  holds  appearances  together ,  and  that  power  is  God 
—the  Spirit." 

The  audience  was  utterly  motionless,  gazing  up  at 
him.  It  was  not  only  that  his  words  excited  their 
imagination ;  but  the  man  himself  convinoed  them  by 
his  very  presence.    To  use  his  own  simile  of  the  candle, 
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his  mind  was  a  wick  of  many  strands,  whidi  fed  so  well 
the  flame  of  the  Spirit  that  his  light  was  as  the  li^ht  of 
a  myriad  lesser  souls,  illuminating  eyerything  within 
the  radius  of  its  efihilgence. 

They  had  no  idea  of  how  long  he  stood  there  talking 
to  them  ;  it  might  have  been  haS  an  hour,  it  might  have 
been  two  hours.  He  impressed  upon  them  the  impw- 
tance  of  giving  to  spiritual  things  tne  first  tdaoe  in  their 
lives,  of  relinquishing  many  worldly  things  which 
crowded  out  the  soul.    He  said  : 

''  A  pint  cup  will  hold  only  a  pint.  If  you  fill  your 
day  with  the  petty  business  of  time,  there  is  no'room 
left  for  the  business  of  Eternity. 

"  When  you  say,  *  I  want  *  a  thing,  stop  and  consider 
which  is  the  '  I '  that  wants  it — ^the  eternal  or  the  non- 
eternal.  Then  act  accordingly  as  you  desire  the  greater 
or  the  lesser  life." 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon  the  choir  sang  again — ^their 
first  song,  ending  : 

"  For  our  souls  have  found  the  olime 
Where  the  lilies  of  the  Spirit 
Blossom  in  the  winter-time." 

He  dismissed  them  with  the  benediction  he  had  first 
used  in  Nashburgh  :  '^  May  the  Spirit  which  never  sleeps 
awake  you  to  a  realization  of  its  invisible  presence." 

The  last  word  was  hardly  spoken  when  an  old  man  in 
one  of  the  front  pews  began  to  scream  wildly,  throwing 
his  arms  in  the  air  and  jumping  up  and  down.  He 
was  the  father  of  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Capronville, 
and  for  many  years  had  been  considered  a  quiet  and 
harmless  lunatic,  being  permitted  even  to  go  alone 
about  the  village.  Save  for  his  occasional  muttered 
conversations  with  some  imaginary  companion,  he  was 
little  different  from  other  old  fellows  seen  daily  about 
the  streets. 

When  he  began  to  scream  in  the  church  his  friends 
tried  to  restrain  him ;  but  he  only  cried  the  louder, 
pointing  to  Jesse  and  asking  in  a  terrified  voice  if  he  had 
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oome  to  kill  him ;  declaring  also  that  he  knew  who 
Jesse  was,  a  holy  man,  sent  by  God. 

The  son  of  the  afEUoted  one  felt  Jesse's  touch  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Let  me  approach  your  father." 

"  He  has  never  been  like  this  before,"  the  man  de- 
clared, looking  with  troubled,  apologetic  eyes  into  the 
faces  of  his  neighbours. 

'^  Nor  wiU  he  ever  be  like  this  again,"  said  Jesse. 
**  Do  not  fear." 

He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  violent  man,  who  immedi- 
ately became  quiet ;  he  spoke  some  words  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  unhowd  by  the  others,  and  the  tortured 
expression  of  the  r<dlmg  eyes  gave  place  to  a  calm, 
dear  look.  Bewildcored  bv  the  sudden  return  of  a  con- 
sciousness long  lost,  the  old  man  gazed  at  Jesse. 

"  I  seem  to  have  been  in  a  dream,"  he  said,  ^*  and  you 
awoke  me.  I  remember — ^I  half  remember — something 
you  said  while  you  stood  up  there  behind. the  pulpit. 
Won't  you  tell  me  the  words  again  ?" 

Jesse  repeated  the  benediction  he  had  given  :  ''  May 
the  Spirit  which  never  sleeps  awake  you  to  a  realization 
of  its  invisible  presence." 

''  That's  it,"  said  the  old  man.  ''  I  thmk  the  Spirit 
must  have  awakened  in  me." 

His  family  and  friends  were  astonished.  They  had 
not  seen  him  look  like  this,  nor  speak  like  this,  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Indeed,  he  had  never  looked  nor 
spoken  quite  as  he  did  now ;  for  something  had  gone 
out  from  Jesse's  soul  and  had  been  accepted  by  his 
soul. 

^*  What  is  this  man  t"  the  people  asked  each  other. 
*'  What  power  dwells  in  him,  that  the  sick  and  the 
insane  are  healed  by  his  touch  ?" 

A  little  later  Jesse  was  standing  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  church,  still  surrounded  by  eager  questioners  who 
would  not  let  him  go,  when  a  middle-aged  man  ap- 
proached on  whose  face  was  a  look  of  purposeful 
intentness  which  singled  him  out  immecUately  for 
Jesse's  attention. 
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"  What  is  it  t"  he  aaked,  bending  his  head  to  look  at 
the  man,  who  was  of  short  statoie. 

''  It's  my  old  gardener,  who  is  siok/*  was  the  reply. 
*'  He  has  worked  for  me  faithfully  seven  years,  and  now 
he  lies  helpless  on  his  bed,  and  the  dootors  can  do 
nothing  for  him. 

''  I  wiU  go  home  with  yon  and  cure  the  man,'*  said 
Jesse,  with  that  simple  certainty  of  his  which  seemed 
able  to  bring  anything  to  pass. 

But  the  gardener's  master  said  :  '*  I  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  and  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  to  m 
so  far.  But  if  you  wiU  say  the  wordy  I  know  he  will  be 
cured.  I  employ  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  my 
factory,  and  when  I  say  that  a  thing  shall  be  done,  it  is 
done.  You  who  have  authority  oyer  disease,  as  I  have 
oyer  my  men,  command  the  sickness  to  leaye  my  okl 
gardener,  and  it  will  leaye  him." 

Jesse  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  man,  who  was  the 
largest  mill-owner  in  the  town ;  and  he  said  to  those 
who  were  with  him :  "  I  haye  not  found  before,  not 
eyen  among  those  nearest  to  me,  a  faith  like  this !" 
Then  he  turned  again  to  the  man,  who  still  stood 
waiting  for  him  to  commsuid  the  disease  to  leaye  his 
absent  servant : 

''  Go  home.    It  shaU  be  done  as  you  believe.^' 

As  Jesse  left  the  church  at  that  moment  and  the 
people  could  not  question  him  any  longer,  many  of  them 
followed  the  factory-owner  to  his  home,  eager  to  see  for 
themselves  if  such  an  incredible  thing  coiUd  really  be. 
At  the  end  of  their  walk  (it  was  more  than  a  mile,  and 
the  hour  was  late),  they  found  the  old  gardener  upon 
his  feet,  stewinff  a  dish  of  meat  for  himself  on  the 
kitchen  stove,  for  the  women  servants  had  gone  to 
bed. 

*'  How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  up  and  about  ?" 
his  employer  asked. 

*'  Oh  !  I  began  to  feel  better  about  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  I  got  hungry.     But  why  are  all  these  men  here  V* 

They  told  him  what  had  happened  in  the  church. 

*'  Praise  God  !"  cried  the  old  man,  who  idso  had  faith 
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oi  his  own.     *'  Praise  God  for  reveaiing  Himself  to  a 
faithless  veneration !" 

Then  the  people  went  to  their  homes  ;  but  they  had 
little  sleep  tiiat  night  for  thinking  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  every  man  determined  to  go  to 
Peter  Bond's  house  in  the  early  morning,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  Jesse  lived  there.  Who  was  he,  they  ques- 
tioned, tohcU  was  he,  that  he  could  bring  siok  men  to 
health  a  mile  away  from  him,  by  m^ely  saying  it 
should  be  so  ? 


CHAPTER  XLVn 

Andrew  and  Anna  lingered  a  little  behind  the  others 
on  the  way  honie.  It  was  a  warm  and  lovely  summer 
night ;  there  was  no  moon,  but  the  air  was  like  a  crystal 
globe  through  which  the  innumerable  stars  shed  their 
soft  radiance.  The  breeze  was  sweet  with  the  per- 
fume of  flowers,  and  there  was  a  low  hum  from  one 
of  the  lumber-mills  where  the  men  were  working  at 
nieht. 

It's  less  than  two  weeks  since  you  and  Z  first  met 
each  other,  Anna,"  Andrew  said,  in  a  tone  as  if  he  were 
telling  her  some  incredible  thing. 

''  Is  it  really  only  two  weeks  ?  It  seems  as  if  we  had 
known  him  for  ever." 

''  It  seems  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  ever." 

"  Perhaps  you  have." 

"Anna!" 

"  Yes,  Andrew " 

"  Do  you  realize  you're  living  now  in  my  home  ?" 

"  I  had  thought  of  it,  yes." 

"  I  used  to  find  the  old  house  rather  a  lonesome  place, 
for  aU  the  faces  and  voices  in  it ;  but  I  think  now  I'll 
never  feel  lonely  again,  Anna,  unless  ..." 

She  was  silent — ^the  soft  singing  of  the  lumber-mill 
was  all  the  sound  he  heard. 

*'  I'U  never  be  lonely  again,"  he  went  on,  "  unless 
something  should  separs^te  me  from  you." 
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"  As  long  as  we  both  follow  Jesse,  we're  sore  to  be 
together,  aren't  me  ?" 

Do  you  remember  what  he  said  that  day  on  the 
road  from  the  station  to  his  cousin's  house  in  Nash- 
burgh,  that  if  you  were  tired  you  could  lean  on  me  !*' 

"  I  remember." 

''  He  wouldn't  have  said  that,  would  he,  unless  he'd 
been  willing  we  should  think  a  great  deal  of  each  other!" 

'^I  don't  know.  .  .  .  How  many  stars  there  are 
to-night,  Andrew  !  You'd  think  a  lot  of  new  eyes  had 
come  out  in  the  sky  to  watch  the  wonderful  things  that 
are  going  on  in  Gapronville." 

^*  What  lovely  t£iings  you  say,  Anna  !  Do  you  know, 
when  I'm  sinking  those  songs  you  made,  I  feel  as  if  my 
soul  was  walking  alongside  of  yours  in  some  strange 
high  place — a  rec3  place,  but  not  like  anything  I've  ever 
seen  in  the  world.  Of  course  I  can't  sing  like  Mary,  or 
even  like  John  ;  but  when  I  hear  my  voice  mingled  with 
yours — ^why,  I  don't  hear  their  finer  voices  at  all,  but 
only  yours  and  mine  !" 

Again  she  was  silent,  and  the  singing  of  the  mill  came 
up  to  them  from  the  river. 

"  Won't  you  take  my  arm,  Anna  ?  The  sidewalk  is 
rather  rough  along  here." 

"  Thank  you,  Andrew." 

^'  You  know  the  Master  said  you  might  lean  on  me 
when  you  were  tired." 

*'  He  is  so  kind  to  all  of  us  I  Sometimes  I  feel  that  we 
ought  never  to  think  of  anything,  for  the  rest  of  our 
Uves,  but  of  helping  him  to  do  his  great  work." 

Andrew  said  nothing  for  a  little  time,  then  he  drew 
a  deep  breath.  "  People  work  better  when  they're 
happy,  Anna." 

Sometimes  they  work  very  well  when  they're  miser- 
able," she  answered.  **  I  remember  the  filrst  time  I 
went  away  from  home,  to  te€K)h  a  hard  school  in  a 
desolate  neighbourhood,  I  was  utterly  wretched  ;  but  I 
worked  as  I  never  worked  before  nor  since.  I  had  to,  to 
keep  from  thinking." 

*  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  working,  Anna." 
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"  Why,  I  love  to  work  1  And  especially  I  love  this 
work  we're  doing  now — ^though  it  seems  more  like 

^  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said,  "  as  if  we'd 
all  be  t<^ther  so  long  as  we  work  for  Jesse  ;  but  it  isn't 
so.  He's  going  to  send  us  men  away  pretty  soon,  each 
in  a  difierent  direction,  to  preach  about  him  and  the 
Spirit,  to  carry  the  message  everywhere.  I  don't  know 
how  I'm  ever  going  to  preach.  I  can't  talk  well ; 
seldom  had  the  courage  even  to  speak  in  meeting,  right 
here  at  home.  I  told  Jesse  so,  and  what  do  you  thmk 
he  said  ?" 

"  I'd  never  undertake  to  guess  what  he  said." 

''  He  told  me  I'd  have  oi^y  to  open  my  Ups,  forget 
myself,  and  think  of  him." 

Anna  pondered  a  moment.  ''Why,  Andrew,  isn't 
that  the  secret  of  all  eloquence  ?  If  we  forget  ourselves, 
we  can't  be  bashful ;  and  if  we're  really  full  of  an  idea, 
possessed  by  it,  we've  only  to  open  oiur  hps  and  the 
words  will  come.  That's  how  I  wrote  those  songs  for 
him.  If  I'd  once  thought  of  myself,  or  feared  I  was 
going  to  be  ridiculous,  Ixl  never  have  dared  to  do  it.  I 
just  thought  of  Jesse  as  the  Master,  and  thought  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  songs  came." 

''  What  a  beautind  faith  you  have,  Anna  !  I  beheve 
if  I  could  have  you  along  with  me,  when  I  go  out  to 
preach  for  Jesse,  I  could  do  that  very  thing.  Your  faith 
would  help  me  to  forget  myself,  and  your  mind  would 
lift  mine  up.    Will  you  come  with  me — ^if  he  is  willing  ? " 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  so  loud  that  Andrew  could 
hear  it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  He  laid  his  hand, 
large  and  warm,  over  her  cold  little  hand  which  rested 
on  his  arm.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  wide,  startled 
eyes,  and  then  looked  down  again. 

"  Will  you,  Anna  ?" 

''  I  .  .  .  I  don't  know,"  she  faltered,  in  a  voice  so 
low  and  fluttering  it  hardly  reached  his  ear. 

''  May  I  ask  Jesse  if  he  is  willing  that  we  should  be 
married,  sjid  then  go  out  together  to  teU  the  world 
about  him  ?" 
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She  caught  her  breath,  and  Andrew  went  on  : 

*'  I  love  yon  bo  much,  Anna.  Sinoe  that  first  day 
when  you  came  to  the  house  in  Vergennes  in  that  littie 
soft  grey  dress,  your  eyes  so  large  and  shining  with  the 
wonder  of  the  new  faith  that  had  come  to  yon, — why, 
since  that  day  I've  had  to  bite  my  lips  every  hour  to 
keep  from  telling  you  how  dear  you  are  to  me,  how 
wonderfully,  sacredly  dear.  And  you  care  for  me  a 
little,  too,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Andrew,  you  know  I  do," 

''  And  I  may  ask  Jesse  !** 

"  Yes." 

She  raised  her  eyes  affsin,  confidingly  ;  and  he  heat 
and  touched  his  hps  to  hers  in  a  kiss  so  light  it  would 
not  have  crushed  a  rose-leaf,  the  very  spirit  of  a  kiss,  a 
seal  between  their  souls.  A  moment  later  they  came  to 
the  door  of  the  house.  Jesse  had  already  gone  to  his 
room  for  the  night,  and  Andrew  was  obliged  to  wait 
until  another  time  for  an  opportunity  to  ask  his  great 
question. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  anyone  else  in  the  house 
was  astir,  Jesse  arose  and  went  out  alone  into  the  grey 
dawn  freshness.  He  felt  the  need  to  commune  with  the 
Spirit  in  some  solitary  place,  far  from  the  troubling 
atmosphere  of  the  daily  life  of  even  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him.  He  could  not  have  borne  the  burden  of 
the  flesh,  his  ethereal  self  could  not  have  held  together 
the  atoms  of  his  body,  had  it  not  been  for  these  occa- 
sional feasts  of  spiritual  solitude.  He  cKmbed  the  hill 
that  lay  to  the  west  of  the  village,  the  hill  on  whose 
lonely  height  he  had  stood  that  evening  at  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  young  John  came  up  to  him. 

He  sat  down  on  the  ground  facing  the  east  and  folded 
his  hands,  drawing  into  his  nerves  the  electricity  of  the 
earth,  into  his  blood  the  vitality  of  the  air.  Strong  as 
he  was  and  sustained  by  the  constant  influx  of  spiritual 
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power,  something  went  out  of  him  with  all  this  preach- 
ing and  healing,  something  he  needed  to  renew  occa- 
sionally in  the  quiet,  face  to  face  with  God.  Since  his 
day  of  wrestling  with  the  Demon  of  Doubt  upon  the 
mountain,  no  questions  ever  troubled  him  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  course  or  the  justification  of  his  personal 
endeavours. 

"  Power  of  the  universe,"  he  prayed,  "  God  who  is 
throned  in  my  soul,  whose  footstool  is  this  body  I  con- 
secrate to  Thee,  possess  and  sustain  this  life  of  mine 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Thy  world.  Give 
me  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  that  lake  of  peace  which 
lies  in  the  garden  of  Thy  dwelling-place— the  stillness 
at  the  centre  of  life's  confusion.  Without  Thee  I 
should  be  as  a  wind-blown  leaf  that  is  broken  from  the 
parent  tree ;  without  Thee  I  should  be  no  more  I,  for 
Thou  art  the  /  in  me. 

"'  Give  me  to  feel  Thy  presence  within,  Thine  enfolding 
love  without.  Expana  my  brain,  enlarge  my  heart, 
dwell  in  me  consciously,  till  all  men  shall  be  aware  of 
Thine  existence  by  the  light  that  shines  from  the 
windows  of  this  Thine  house.  Measureless  One,  who 
yet  can  occupy  the  smallest  heart  and  there  find  room 
to  grow !  Master  of  earth's  masters,  whose  wisest 
problems  only  love  and  charity  can  solve,  the  way  to 
whose  highest  peace  is  through  the  renunciation  of 
peace,  enhghten  and  sustain  me. 

"'  lliou  to  whom  each  human  heart  is  as  a  water-drop 
to  the  soul  of  the  ocean,  pervade  and  purify  the  hearts 
of  those  who  hate,  as  well  as  those  who  love  me.  For 
what  am  I,  but  a  channel  to  conduct  the  unwilling  as 
well  as  the  willing  stream  to  the  spiritual  sea  ?  Call 
Thou  to  those  who  rejected  me,  that  though  they 
despise  the  channel,  they  yet  may  yearn  for  the  ocean. 
Make  known  Thy  love  to  that  heart  which  is  most  full 
of  bitterness,  that  brain  which  is  wrought  with  madness. 
Descend  upon  him,  and  rise  within  him,  till  all  sense  of 
separateness  shall  be  crushed  out  between  the  rising 
and  descending  love. 

'*  When  I  open  my  lips  to  testify  of  Thee,  command 
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my  breath,  and  testify  of  Thyself.  When  I  lay  my 
himds  aix>n  a  fellow  being  to  heal  him,  speak  Thou  the 
word  which  shall  arouse  the  will  to  health ;  give  Thou 
the  touch  which  shall  scatter  the  forces  of  disease. 

''  Oh,  guide  these  dear  disciples  of  my  faith !  Fill 
them  to  overflowing  with  the  certainty  of  Thy  favour ; 
reassure  them  every  hour  of  the  i*e&li^  of  the  Spirit ; 
hold  them  by  the  clinging  tendrils  of  ^y  love." 

Jesse  now  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  others 
behind  him.  Turning,  he  saw  Peter,  John,  Philip  and 
Nathan,  who  had  been  searching  for  him. 

"'  Do  you  also  come  up  here  to  pray  ?"  he  asked 
them.  It  is  well  to  b^gin  the  day  by  communing 
with  Eternity." 

"We  come  to  find  you.  Master,"  Peter  answered. 
"  All  the  men  of  Capronville  are  dowli  at  the  house* 
inquiring  for  you." 

It  is  well  that  they  should  come  ;  but  now  it  is  also 
weU  that  I  should  go,  for  I  have  to  preach  in  other 
towns  besides  this  one.  It  was  for  that  I  came  out  of 
the  silent  place  of  the  spirit ;  for  that  I  learned  the 
language  of  mankind." 

*^Where  do  we  go  ?"  asked  Peter,  "  and  when  ?" 

"  We  go  to-day  to  Myra,  where  my  mother  and  my 
brothers  live." 

In  silence  they  descended  the  hill,  and  when  still  a 
long  way  off  they  saw  the  crowd  gathered  before 
Peter's  house.  There  were  young  men  and  old  men, 
women  and  little  children,  though  the  hour  was  early  ; 
and  when  the  people  saw  Jesse,  many  ran  forward  to 
greet  him. 

"  They  who  go  out  in  the  early  morning  to  meet  the 
Spirit  shall  not  return  alone,"  were  his  nrst  words  to 
them. 

"  Show  us  more  of  your  wonderful  power,"  they 
cried. 

"  Shall  I  not  tell  you,  instead,  where  to  seek  the  power 
for  yourselves  ?"  And  when  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  stood,  he  told  them  this 
story: 
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**  There  was  once  a  traveller  who,  as  all  supposed,  had 
visited  many  lands  and  learned  the  secret  of  strange 
peoples.  And  one  day  the  traveller  appeared  in  the 
public  square  of  a  certain  city,  and  exhibited  to  all  men 
a  jewel  of  surjpassing  size  ana  lustre. 

^'  Then  each  of  the  men  of  that  city  wished  to  secure 
for  himself  that  jewel,  for  it  was  of  great  vahie.  Some 
planned  how  they  might  buy  it,  others  how  they  mght 
steal  it ;  but  a  few  there  were,  a  very  few,  who  thought 
to  ask  the  traveller  where  he  had  found  it. 

*'  When  the  excitement  over  the  man  and  his  jewel 
was  at  its  height,  he  climbed  upon  a  wall  in  the  public 
square  and  stood  there  in  the  sight  of  all. 

"  '  Oh,  Traveller  !'  the  people  cried,  '  show  us  again 
your  jewel,  for  the  sight  of  it  is  pleasing  to  us.  We 
would  see  it  glitter  in  the  rays  of  the  sim.'  And  thev 
pressed  about  the  man,  reaching  toward  the  jewel  with 
their  yearning  hands,  so  many  and  so  close  that  he 
could  hardlv  preserve  his  balance  upon  the  wall. 

•  *  Then,  looking  down  with  pity  at  the  people,  so 
manv  and  so  desirous,  the  man  said  : 

"  You  call  me  Traveller  ;  but  all  the  travelling  I  have 
done  has  been  in  the  realm  of  thought,  for  I  was  bom  in 
a  humble  quarter  of  this  very  city,  and  have  never  been 
far  from  home.  This  jewel  which  so  delights  you,  I 
found  hidden  deep  in  the  common  groimd  on  which  our 
city  is  built.  Go  you  out  a  little  way  and  dig,  each 
man  for  himself ;  there  is  a  hidden  diamond  for  every 
one  of  you,  if  you  dig  deep  enough,  and  never  stop  until 
you  have  found  the  treasure.  I  ccui  but  point  the 
way.'  " 

The  people  gazed  at  Jesse,  then  gazed  at  one  another  ; 
for  their  perceptions  were  untrained  in  the  language  of 
symbols,  and  tney  imderstood  his  allegory  but  vaguely. 

"  Won't  you  tell  us  the  meaning  of  the  story  ?  one 
of  the  men  foimd  courage  to  ask. 

"  Is  it  not  clear  to  you  ?  The  Traveller  in  the  realm 
of  thought  is  he  who  shows  to  men  the  jewel  of  spiritual 
knowledge  ;  the  city  is  human  society ;  the  common 
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ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  the  ground  of  the 
soul,  wherein,  if  one  digs  deep  enough,  one  finds  for 
himself  the  hidden  diamond  of  sorpassing  lustre.  But 
one  must  go  a  little  way  outside  the  personal  life,  and 
each  must  dig  for  himself,  and  never  rest  till  he  has 
found  the  jewel." 

**  And  how  shall  we  know  when  we  have  found  it  t" 
someone  asked. 

''  There  are  many  ways  of  knowing,"  Jesse  answered  ; 
*'  but  the  surest  way  is  by  the  love  that  is  the  jewel's 
radiance." 


CHAPTER  XLTX 

Jbssb  was  to  arrive  unannounced  at  Myra  with  aU  his 
personal  followers,  as  he  had  arrived  at  Nashburgh  with 
a  chosen  few  of  them.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
limitations  of  hospitality ;  three  houses  at  least  would 
be  open  at  all  times  to  him  and  his,  the  homes  of  his 
two  brothers  and  that  of  Rose  Thomas. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  only  three  short 
months  of  earthly  time  had  passed  since  he  bade  fare- 
well to  his  mother,  going  out  alone  to  test  his  strength 
among  strangers.  Three  months  !  When  he  left  Mjrra 
he  was  only  an  obsciure  young  house-builder,  whose 
name  was  ^own  to  scarcely  a  score  of  persons  outside 
that  little  village  and  the  smaller  place  of  his  birth. 
Now  he  returned  to  Myra  as  the  accepted  teacher  of  a 
large  group  of  personal  disciples,  the  prophet  and 
inspirer  of  Hundreds  of  others,  a  man  whom  the  news- 
papers were  already  celebrating,  whose  fame  was  some- 
thing more  than  fame,  whose  words  were  beginning  to 
change  the  consciousness  of  his  time. 

During  the  last  half -hour  of  the  railway  journey  Jesse 
sat  quietly  by  himself,  a  little  way  from  his  friends, 
thinking  of  all  he  had  passed  through  since  he  had  seen 
his  mother  :  The  first  journey  to  Capronville,  the  finding 
of  Peter  and  the  others,  the  quest  of  the  Hermit  whose 
testimony  had  done  so  much  to  raise  him  in  the  con- 
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Menoe  of  men,  the  sojourn  on  the  mountain  of  illumina- 
tion, the  subsequent  preaching  and  healing,  the  multi- 
tudes, the  enthusiasm.  Had  one  man  ever  before 
changed  so  much,  effected  so  much,  in  three  months  ? 
But  though  he  fully  realized  the  scope  of  his  achieve- 
ment, in  his  heart  there  was  no  pride  ;  even  to  himself 
he  said,  "  The  Spirit  has  done  these  things,"  not  "  I 
have  done  them. 

Andrew  sat  with  Anna,  a  little  way  behind  Jesse. 
Though  his  heart  was  surging  with  the  desire  to  ask  the 
Master's  permission  to  marry,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  speak  of  it  now  ;  for  the  intensity  of  Jesse's 
meditation  built  an  invisible  wall  about  him  which  none 
could  pass.  On  a  crowded  railway  train  he  could  be  as 
much  alone,  if  he  desired,  as  on  a  moimtain-top. 

Leaving  the  station  at  Myra,  they  walked  up  the 
village  street  to  the  house  where  Mary  Bethel  lived  with 
her  son  Henry  and  his  young  wife. 

Jesse's  mother  was  sitting  on  the  shaded  veranda, 
sewing  on  a  little  dress  for  her  infsuit  grandchild.  Since 
dawn  her  thoughts  had  been  busy  with  her  absent  son, 
and  his  last  letter  was  hidden  in  her  bosom.  Maternal 
pride  and  anxiety  struggled  together  in  her  heart. 
That  Jesse  should  succeed  in  any  work  he  chose  to  do, 
she  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  this  mad 
enthusiasm,  these  crowds  of  followers,  the  superhuman 
cures  of  which  he  wrote,  the  stories  in  the  newspapersf 
filled  her  with  vague  fear.  Little  things,  long  haU- 
forgotten,  came  back  to  her  memory :  the  great 
maturely-intelligent  eyes  of  Jesse  when  he  was  an 
infant ;  thoymoonUt  night  when  he  discovered  the 
fairies  around  the  rose-bushes,  at  the  age  of  seven  ;  the 
mysterious  journey  to  the  mountain  when  he  was  a 
growing  youth ;  the  strange  things  he  had  said  all  his 
Ufe,  illuminating  things,  thkt  sometimes  made  one  think 
until  thinking  was  pain,  and  sometimes  lifted  one  on 
wings  of  fire  to  a  place  of  joy  unspeakable.         i  ^ 

There  was  a  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravel  walk,  and 
she  looked  up  and  saw  him. 

**  O  my  son,  my  dearest !" 
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She  was  in  his  arms,  crying  with  gladness.  She  saw 
the  men  and  women  behmd  him,  but  for  the  momrait 
could  not  think  of  them  ;  the  form  of  her  returning  son 
shut  out  the  universe. 

''  Was  the  surprise  too  great,  httle  Mother  ?  I 
wanted  to  see  that  look  of  wonder  on  your  face  when 
you  should  see  me." 

"  Have  you  come  back  to  stay,  Jesse  ?" 

**  Only  a  few  days." 

"  And  you  will  go  away  from  home  again  ?" 

'*  Hereafter  I  shall  never  know  the  peace  of  a  home 
with  you,  Mother.  Hereafter  my  only  home  will  be  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  the  Spirit." 

"  And  these  who  are  with  you  .  .  ." 

His  friends  had  lingered  near  the  gate,  with  delicate 
feeling,  leaving  him  to  meet  his  mother  alone.  He  now 
called  them  to  him.  Jim  Bethel  greeted  his  aunt  affec- 
tionately, and  Jesse  made  the  others  known  to  her. 
John's  face  was  flushed  with  emotion  as  he  held  the 
hand  of  the  little  woman. 

*'  You  are  wonderful  and  sacred  to  us,"  he  said,  his 
eyes  filling.     "  You,  the  mother  of  our  Master  !" 

"You  call  him  that?"  Her  voice  was  low  and 
tremulous. 

"  Surely   you   reaUze   how   great   he   is — ^you,  his 
mother  !" 
,    "  I  have  always  known  that  he  was  not  as  others." 

"  If  aU  others  were  like  him,  then  God  would  really 
be  clothed  in  the  garment  of  humanity." 

She  knew  not  what  to  answer,  it  was  all  so  bewilder- 
ing to  her  ;  so  she  asked  them  to  come  into  the  house. 
Jesse's  brother  Henry  was  away  at  work  ;  but  his  wife 
sat  by  the  window,  with  her  baby  on  her  knee.  She 
was  a  heavy  and  unemotional  young  womsui,  and  Mary 
Magnus  afterwards  confided  to  Anna  that  the  sister-in- 
law  seemed  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  gathering  of  the 
God-intoxicated  followers  of  Jesse  as  a  cabbage  in  the 
midst  of  a  rose-garden.  She  was  too  stolid  to  be  easily 
embarrassed,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  slow  mind 
was  busy  with  a  problem — ^the  possibility  of  her  being 
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oalled  upon  to  provide  shelter  and  food  for  these  friends 
of  her  husband's  Strang  brother.  Why,  there  were 
more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  and  provisions  were  high 
that  year ! 

'^Mother,"  said  Jesse,  "are  you  expecting  Rose 
Thomas  this  afternoon  ?" 

'*  I  don't  think  so.    I  saw  her  Sunday  at  church,  and 

she  didn't  say  anything  about Why,  here  she  is 

now,  hurrying  up  the  path  !" 

Jesse's  old  teacher  came  and  put  both  her  hands  in 
his.    Her  eyes  were  shining  with  joy. 

"  You  have  come  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Rose." 

"  And  I  may  be  one  with  these  ?"  She  looked  around 
the  group  of  men  and  women  who  were  his  closest 
friends. 

"  You  shall,  indeed,  be  one  with  them.  Were  you 
not  the  first  of  them,  the  first  who  promised  to  foUow 
me?" 

Then  Rose  told  the  story  of  that  Sunday,  more  than 
ten  years  before,  when  Jesse  had  taken  her  to  the  woods 
to  gather  trailing  arbutus  ;  how  his  heart  had  been  over- 
come with  pity  when  he  learned  of  her  long-defeated 
desire  for  a  place  in  the  schools  of  Myra  ;  how  he  had 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  stood  with  his  back  to  her,  facins 
the  sunset ;  how  the  golden  light  had  leaped  and 
quivered  and  burned  around  his  body,  as  he  hurled  his 
will  and  his  loving  command  across  the  distance  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  stood  between  her  and  the  object 
of  her  hope.  With  eyes  full  of  tears  and  voice  husky 
with  emotion.  Rose  told  her  story,  and  Mary  the  mother 
confirmed  it. 

"  It  was  then  I  knew,"  declared  Rose,  "  that  he  who 
couki  pity  and  love  and  tviU  like  that,  must  some  dav 
teach  the  world  the  meanins  of  pity,  and  love,  and  wiU. 

"  Some  day,"  said  Jesse,  some  day  in  the  near  future, 
I  will  preach  for  you  a  sermon,  greater  than  any  I  have 
givenyou,  and  its  theme  shall  he  pity  and  love." 

"  Will  you  not  preach  it  here,"  Rose  cried,  "  here  for 
the  people  of  Myra  ?" 
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"  No,  not  here,  but  in  CSqnonviUe,  ^iliece  the  eyes  of 
men  and  women  are  already  ali^^t  with  the  awakening 
Sjpirit.  It  shall  be  a  sermon  which  men  will  remember, 
the  core  of  all  my  teaching.  Love  and  pity  I  It  is 
only  through  those  two  emoticms  that  the  human  be- 
comes divine.  Win  is  the  great  commanding  power,  bat 
will  inspired  by  love  is  strong  as  the  urge  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

As  if  drawn  by  some  call  of  which  th^  were  uncon- 
scious, Jesse's  two  brothers  came  to  Henry's  house 
before  their  working  day  was  over.  They  came  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  village,  and  met  at  the  gate. 

^*  Why,  that's  Jesse  sitting  in  the  window  r'  Fred  ex- 
claimed, as  the  two  men  strode  up  the  walk. 

''  Maybe  he's  spent  aU  his  money  and  is  going  to  be 
sensible  and  so  to  work  again,"  replied  Henry.  *' I 
always  knew  ^t  his  preaching  business  wouldn't  pay." 

When  they  saw  the  number  of  Jesse's  companions, 
and  learned  of  his  intention  to  remain  a  few  days  in 
Myra  and  preach  there,  the  two  brothers  were  rather 
interested  in  the  novelty  of  the  idea,  notwithstanding 
their  disapproval  of  what  they  termed  "  Jesse's  am- 
bition." When  Jim  Bethel,  their  cousin,  declared  him- 
self a  convert  to  Jesse's  religion,  and  loudly  proclaimed 
to  the  astonished  Fred  and  Henry  that  the  brother  was 
a  greater  prophet  than  any  in  the  whole  Bible,  they 
hardly  knew  what  to  say. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you've  made  a  religion  ?"  asked 
Henry,  staring  at  Jesse.  ''I  didn't  know  that  men 
made  religions  in  our  day." 

'*  How  cotdd  you  be  a  prophet  ?"  Fred  insisted. 
**  Why,  you're  only  our  brother,  and  we've  known  you 
all  our  lives  !" 

Jesse  looked  from  Fred  to  Henry,  half-sad,  half- 
amused  ;  but  he  made  no  answer. 

Jim  Bethel  answered  for  him  : 

''  Those  are  practically  the  same  things  I  myself  said 
to  Jesse  back  in  Nashburgh ;  but  when  I  reaUzed  that 
he  could  see  through  bricks  and  boards  as  I  can  look 
through  glass  ;  when  I  saw  him  cure  diseases  by  a  mere 
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touchy  diseases  which  h£Ml  been  declared  incurable  by  all 
the  doctors ;  when  I  heard  him  say  things  that  lifted 
me  out  of  myself,  why,  then  I  came  to  reaUze  the  truth. 

"  What  truth  ?"  persisted  Henry. 

John  answered  him  :  "  The  truth,  that  God  is  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit,  and  that  Jesse  Bethel  has  declared  Him 
as  none  othw  ever  did." 

Mary  the  mother  threw  herseU  on  Jesse's  breast  and 
wept. 

There  was  to  be  no  preaching  that  first  night  in  Myra. 
It  was  decided  that  Jesse,  John  and  Peter  should 
remain  at  Henry's  house,  the  other  men  were  to  lodge 
at  Fred's,  and  the  women  with  Rose  Thomas  ;  but  they 
would  all  take  their  meals  together  in  Henry's  house. 
Rose  would  arrange  for  a  meeting  the  following  night  in 
the  largest  church  in  the  village. 

About  nine  o'clock  Jesse  went  to  the  room  he  was  to 
occupy  alone,  knowing  that  his  mother  would  follow. 
He  had  been  more  silent  than  usual  at  the  evening  meal, 
for  the  unbelieving  eyes  of  his  brothers  and  the  stolid 
countenance  of  Ann  Bethel,  his  brother's  wife,  were  not 
an  inspiration  to  the  ecstatic  speech  habitual  with  him 
when  at  table.  But  the  attitude  of  his  companions, 
the  way  they  called  him  ''  Master  "  and  adored  him 
with  their  eyes,  had  not  been  without  effect  upon  his 
family. 

'*  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  Jesse,"  his  mother  said, 
as  she  timidly  opened  the  door  of  his  room. 

*'  It  was  for  that  I  came  up  here,"  he  answered, 
''  that  we  might  be  alone  together." 

Jesse  blew  out  the  lamp,  and  mother  and  son  sat  down 
by  the  open  window.  Before  their  eyes  was  the  star- 
sprinklea  summer  sky,  in  their  hearts  the  calm  of  true 
communion.  For  a  little  while  there  was  no  word 
spoken  ;  their  souls  were  becoming  readjusted  to  each 
other  after  the  lapse  of  time  and  tremendous  experience. 
Then  Jesse  touched  the  silence  lovingly  with  his  low 
voice. 

''  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  sit  hand  in  hand 
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like  tUs  on  the  doorstep  of  the  old  house  m  NMh- 
burgh,  when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  watoh  tiie  stars 
oome  out  in  the  eastern  sky  above  old  Thunder  Moun- 
tain ?" 

*'  I  remember,  Jesse." 

^*  One  evening,  in  the  summer  after  I  was  nine,  as  we 
sat  there,  you  told  me  the  story  of  Elijah  in  the  days  of 
King  Ahab  ;  how,  when  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
prophets  of  Baal  had  failed  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  their  altar,  Elijah  made  an  altar  of  iwdve 
stones  and  laid  his  sacrifice  upon  it,  and  poured  twelve 
barrels  of  water  over  the  sacrifice  ;  then  called  upon  the 
Lord,  and  the  fire  of  heaven  fell  and  consumed  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  altar,  and  licked  up  the  water  in  the 
trench  ;  and  how,  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on 
their  faces,  crying  :  '  The  Lord,  He  is  God  ;  the  Lord, 
He  is  God.'  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  time,  while  the  two 
looked  out  together  at  the  eternal  stars — the  very  stars 
that  shone  upon  Elijah. 

Then  Jesse  said  :  '*  Little  Mother,  you  have  seen  the 
fire  from  heaven  that  bums  in  the  faith  of  mv  disciples  ; 
you  know  of  the  cures  I  have  performed,  of  the  multi- 
tudes that  follow  me.  The  proof  of  the  power  is  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  in  my  day  no  less  than  in  the  day 
of  EUjah." 

"  I  know,  Jesse,  that  I  have  given  birth  to  a  great 
man,  a  man  of  a  thousand  years." 

*'  If  a  man  is  a  great  prophet,  his  period  is  more  than 
a  thousand  years." 

"  But,  Jesse, — ^I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  it, — ^what 
will  be  the  end  of  all  this  1" 

"  A  real  faith  has  no  end.  Mother." 

**  But  what  of  him  who  inspires  the  faith  1  For  years 
I  have  shuddered  whenever  I  nave  thought  of  the  futiure 
in  connection  with  you.  Some  sublime  but  terrible 
destiny  is  brooding  over  my  best  beloved,  my  first-bom. 
Do  you  remember  the  day  we  left  New  York  together, 
after  my  visit  there  ?  1  begged  you  then  that  you 
would  never  again  go  near  that  terrible  city.     And  I 
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beg  yon  now,  Jesse,  never  to  go  there.  Won't  you 
promise  me  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  the  saying,  that  a  prophet 
cannot  die  out  of  Jerusalem  t" 

She  cried  out  with  horror ;  but  he  soothed  her  with 
his  gentle  voice  and  hcmd. 

^' I>o  you  not  remember  what  I  said  to  you  on  the 
train  that  day,  as  we  were  borne  away  from  New  York : 
^  The  price  of  the  song  is  the  singer  '  ?  When  a  man 
has  done  his  work,  it  is  time  for  him  to  go ;  and  whether 
he  lives  a  hundred  years,  or  thirty,  is  of  no  consequence. 
My  mission  is  to  declare  the  truth  of  the  Spirit,  the 
falseness  of  what  the  world  calls  life.  And  he  who  shall 
speak  the  truth  in  a  way  to  make  men  listen,  will  need 
a  bodyguard  of  soldiers  to  protect  him  from  the  anger 
of  men." 

She  shuddered,  and  drew  nearer  to  him. 

"  A  little  while  longer,"  he  continued,  "  a  few  months, 
maybe  a  vear,  I  shall  remain  among  the  simple  men  and 
women  of  this  region  ;  then  I  must  carry  my  message  to 
the  great  outer  world  which  seems  so  terrible  to  you. 
Here  I  am  happv  ;  but  should  I  remain  here,  the  blossom 
of  my  life  would,  never  round  into  the  fruit.  Meanwhile, 
be  content  with  me,  and  follow  me  wherever  I  go." 

^'  I  will  follow  you  as  long  as  we  both  live,  and  may  I 
be  the  first  to  die,  Jesse  !" 

''  I  feel  it  is  not  so  to  be,  little  Mother." 


CHAPTER  L 

In  a  little  lavender-scented  room  in  Rose  Thomas's 
house,  Mary  Magnus  and  Anna  Martin  lay  side  by  side 
waiting  for  sleep.  In  this  communal  life  of  theirs  the 
privacy  of  separate  rooms  was  impossible ;  and  these 
two  women,  seemingly  so  unlike  in  everything  save 
their  devotion  to  one  idea,  had  grown  more  and  more 
to  lean  upon  each  other.  Anna  found  in  Marv  the 
power,  the  courage,  the  great-heartedness  which  her 
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own  narrow  life  had  lacked  ;  and  Mary  found  in  Anna 
a  negative  subduing  influence  which  held  her  own  wQd 
nature  in  leash  and  helped  her  to  adust  herself  to  the 
demands  of  a  new  and  difficult  position. 

Poor  Mary !  Could  the  emotions,  the  thoughts,  the 
spiritual  experiences,  the  pain  and  rapture  of  that 
strange  being  have  found  expression  m  words,  she 
might  have  made  a  book  which  would  have  lived  as 
long  as  Jesse's  faith,  a  human  document,  written  like 
all  human  documents  in  the  blood  of  the  heart.  Frag- 
ments of  such  a  book  were  in  existence  for  a  little  while, 
a  journal  which  she  carried  in  the  locked  travelling-bag 
that  went  with  her  everywhere  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
destroyed,  burned  by  her  own  hands,  lest  by  some 
accident  it  should  be  discovered,  and  the  revelations 
of  her  tempestuous  heart  be  misinterpreted  in  a  way 
to  raise  false  questions  round  the  name  which  shone 
upon  its  pages. 

As  Mary  and  Anna  lay  side  by  side  that  night  waiting 
for  sleep,  Anna  sighed  heavily. 

"  What  is  it,  little  sister  ?"  Mary's  hand  smoothed 
the  hair  from  the  girl's  damp  forehead-  *'  Don't  you 
want  to  tell  me,  little  sister  ? 

**  You  know  about — ^Andrew  ?" 

"  We  all  know,  dear.  You  wear  your  secret  on  vour 
faces,  you  and  Andrew.  But  why  do  you  sigh  so 
heavily  to-night  ?  Often,  lying  beside  you,  I  have 
heard  you  sigh  with  happiness,  and  my  heart  has 
quivered  with  sympathetic  joy  in  your  joy ;  but  to- 
night there  is  another  spirit  in  your  sighing.  Has  some- 
thing happened  between  you,  some  lovers'  quarrel  ?" 

*'  Oh  no,  Mary  !  How  coiUd  we  quarrel  ?  You  didn't 
mean  that,  did  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  though  I've  heard  of  such  things, 
dear  little  gentle  Anna." 

"  You're  laughing,  Mary.  But,  somehow,  there's 
such  a  sad  tone  in  your  laughter ;  it  seems  almost  as 
if  there  were  tears  in  it." 

"  I  was  laughing  to  cheer  you,  little  one,  though  you 
haven't  told  me  yet  why  you  were  sighing." 
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**  I  am  sad  because  Andrew  is  so  sad.  The  Master 
won't  give  his  consent  for  us  to  marry.  Andrew  found 
a  way  to  be  alone  with  him  a  little  while  this  evening, 
and  asked  him  if  we  couldn't  marry,  so  I  could  go  with 
Andrew  when  the  Master  sends  the  men  out  separately 
to  teach  the  faith.  And  the  Master  told  him  that  unless 
he  could  gladly  leave  me  and  go  out  alone  to  teU  the 
truths  of  the  l^irit  to  unbelievers,  he  didn't  deserve  to 
have  me." 

'^  So  that  is  why  you  sighed,  little  sister  V* 

^^  Yes.  And  he  says  tli^t  he  will  be  so  unhappy  all 
alone  away  from  me,  that  he  can't  preach." 

^^That  isn't  so,  Anna.  Andrew  will  work  all  the 
better  for  the  pain  in  his  heart.  Jesse  understands 
these  things.  Why,  if  Andrew's  heart  were  broken  ;  if 
he  had  no  longer  tne  faintest  hope  of  any  earthly  joy  ; 
if  he  had  sacrificed  everything  that  makes  life  dear  ;  if 
life  had  stripped  him  so  bare  and  frozen  him  so  with 
pain  that  he  had  to  cry  aloud  to  the  Spirit  for  fire  to 
warm  him  and  a  veil  to  cover  his  nakedness  from  the 
mockery  of  the  world,  why,  if  he  could  suffer  like  that, 
he  would  preach — ^Aima,  he  would  preach — ^yes,  prmch 
M  weU  as  I  sing  /" 

"  Manr,  you  frighten  me  !" 

For  Msury  had  suddenly  sat  up,  her  body  tense,  her 
voice  ringing  bell-like,  trmmphant,  in  the  very  ecstasy 
of  despair,  as  she  made  this  fiery  declaration  of  her  own 
greatness.  Little  Anna  was  dazed.  She  had  sung 
with  Mary  and  written  songs  with  her ;  had  seen  how 
she  made  eveiy  bein^  near  her  happy  by  her  utter 
f orgetf ulness  of  self ;  had  slept  by  her  side  at  night ; 
but  not  until  this  moment  had  she  realized  the  latent, 
repressed  power  of  her. 

''  Anna,  Mary's  voice  had  softened  now  to  a  tone 
befitting  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  ''  if  you  really  love 
Andrew  you  should  rejoice  that  the  metal  of  his  soul 
is  going  to  be  tested  in  the  fire.  To  you  and  to  him 
the  decision  of  the  Master  seems  hard,  even  cruel, 
maybe  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  denying  you  and  Andrew 
he  suffers  more  for  you  than  you  can  possibly  suffer  for 
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5 ourselves.  Believe  me,  Anna,  even  we  who  know 
esse  best  have  but  a  weak  perception  of  the  greatness 
of  his  love  for  us.  He  makes  us  suffer  sometimes,  but 
then  he  suffers,  too ;  for  he  loves  us  in  God's  own  way. 
We  need  never  be  ashamed  of  letting  him  see  our  weas- 
nesses  and  faults,  because  his  pity  and  his  love  are 
equal ;  and  though  we  should  fall  down  every  day  on 
the  path  of  our  duty  to  him  and  to  the  Spirit,  he  would 
always  be  there  to  pick  us  up  and  to  wipe  the  mud 
from  us,  without  any  superior  fear  of  soilmg  his  own 

Eure  garment.  Being  with  him,  our  spirits  are  farced 
eyond  their  normal  growth,  like  plants  in  a  hothouse. 
Maybe  the  plants  suner  when  they  grow  so  fast ;  but 
isn  t  it  worth  while  for  them  t" 

"  You  give  me  courage,  Mary.    I'm  going  to  try  to 
be  ffreat  and  strong  like  you." 

I  great  ?  I  strong  t  Why,  I'm  the  weakest  and 
most  utterly  imworthy  of  all  those  whom  his  great 
heart  takes  pity  on  !" 

"  He  doesn't  say  so." 

**  Why,  has  he  ever  spoken  of  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  afternoon,  when  you  were  out  in  the 
kitchen  helping  his  brother's  wife  to  get  the  supper. 
Rose  Thomas  and  I  and  the  other  women  were  selfish 
and  wanted  to  stay  near  him,  because  he  was  saying 
lovely  things  ;  but  you  went  out,  without  a  thought  of 
yourself,  and  made  cakes  for  him  and  the  rest  of  us  to 
eat.  (Your  old  housekeeper  told  me  in  Vergennes  that, 
you  had  never  raised  a  finger  to  work  in  your  own  house 
since  you  were  bom.)  After  the  Master  had  told  us  a 
beautiful  story,  John  said  (he's  always  thinking  of 
you) :  *  What  a  pity  that  Mary  should  miss  that !' 
The  Master  looked  up,  with  that  gentle  smile  which 
would  make  any  of  us  willing  to  die  for  him,  and  said  : 
*  Mary  never  misses  anything  I  say,  whether  she  hears 
it  or  not ;  for  she  has  come  nearer  than  any  of  you  to 
that  s^-forgetting  love  which  is  the  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  all  purity.  She  is  the  greatest  among  you, 
and  you  let  her  do  your  cooking.  .  .  .  No,  do  not  caU 
her  in  now,  nor  take  her  place  in  serving ;  for  when  I 
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eat  of  the  food  she  has  prepared,  I  am  nourished  with 
the  very  essence  of  devotion.'  " 

This  was  too  much  for  the  taut  heart-strings  of  the 
woman  disciple.  Her  whole  being  suddenly  relaxed, 
and  she  wept  &spale  little  Anna  ha^  never  seen  anvone 
weep  before.  .  Whispering,  "  Oh,  Mary,  Mary !"  Anna 
wept  too,  her  soul  being  carried  on  in  the  rush  of  the 
greater  woman's  emotion.  Mary,  unconscious  of  her 
physical  strength  in  the  abandon  of  her  tears,  crushed 
the  slender  form  of  the  girl  until  she  cried  out  with 
pain. 

''  Oh,  Anna  !  Forgive  me,  child  !  What  a  brute  I 
am  to  hurt  you  !"  And  Mary  got  out  of  the  bed  and 
walked  about  the  room,  tossing  h^  head  from  side  te 
side  like  a  wounded  animal. 

''  Marv,  sister,  please  come  back.  You  didn't  hurt 
me,  really  you  didn't." 

''  Don^  mind  me,  little  one.  I'm  not  often  such  a 
mad  thing.  I've  never  behaved  like  this  before,  have 
I  ?"    And  Mary  broke  into  «obs  a^ain. 

Anna  came  and  wound  her  lovmg  arms  about  the 
shaken  body  of  her  friend.  ''  Tell  me,  Mary,  what  it  is 
that  hurts  you  so.  I've  never  loved  any  woman  so 
much  as  you,  never  anybody,  except  Andrew  ;  for  the 
feeling  we  all  have  for  the  Master  is  a  different  kind 
of  love,  like  that  we  give  to  God.  Won't  you  tell 
me  f 

i  cant. 

"  I've  often  wondered,  Mary,  why  you  never  seem 
to  think  of  the  personal  happiness,  of  love  for  yourself, 
as  other  women  do.  And  I  ve  wondered  sometimes  if 
perhaps  vou  hadn't  loved  some  man  very  much  in  the 
past,  and  he  was  dead." 

"  You  have  thought  that  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Mary  was  silent,  but  she  stroked  Anna's  hair  as  one 
strokes  the  hair  of  a  little  child.  She  did  not  sob  any 
more.  ''  Let  us  go  back  and  lie  down,"  she  said,  after 
awhile.  "  I  don't  want  to  make  you  ill  with  my  wild 
behaviour." 
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They  lay  down  again  quietly,  side  by  side,  and  Anna 
went  to  sleep  ;  but  Mary  remau^  wide  awake,  thinking 
and  thinking,  until  the  grey  summer  dawn  oame  ghost- 
like through  the  window. 


CHAPTER  LI 

EvBN  the  brothers  of  Jesse  were  oonvinoed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  that  first  public  meeting  in  Myra — ^not  that 
he  was  a  prophet ;  but,  as  they  expressed  it,  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  suooess  of  preachmg.  Wild  rumours  of 
remarkable  cures  performed  in  other  places  by  the 
strangely  beautiful  young  man  who  used  to  build  houses 
in  Myra  had  been  floating  about  the  village  for  some 
days ;  and  the  last  twelve  hours  before  me  meeting 
were  not  spent  by  Rose  Thomas  in  sitting  for  instruction 
at  the  feet  of  her  new  master.  She  spent  those  hours  in 
going  from  house  to  house,  from  store  to  store,  from 
office  to  office,  carrying  the  news  that  he  would  preach 
that  night,  repeating  the  stories  of  his  miraculous 
healing,  and  exciting  the  imagination  of  her  fellow- 
townsmen.  There  were  also  forty  devoted  children 
ready  to  nm  errands  for  her  and  to  carry  letters  to  those 
whom  she  had  not  time  to  visit  in  person. 

"  The  test  of  devotion  is  service/'  Jesse  had  told  her 
one  time  in  the  past  when  he  had  been  privileged  to  do  a 
kindness  for  her,  and  she  had  never  forgotten  the 
words.  They  were  the  seeds  which  came  to  fruit  in 
this  meeting.  There  would  be  plenty  of  time  in  the 
future  for  her  to  enjoy  his  presence. 

The  church  was  crowded.  After  the  sermon,  which 
gave  the  substance  of  his  spiritual  teaching,  the  power 
of  faith,  the  indwelling  presence  of  God,  the  love  of 
human  beings  for  each  other,  the  gentle  beauty  of 
forgiveness,  he  told  them  this]^allegory : 

"  There  was  once  a  wise  king  who  determined  to  seek 
out  the  most  perfect  man  in  the  realm  and  make  him 
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counsellor ;  so  he  sent  emissaries  to  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  east  and  the  west,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  diligently  for  any  man  who  might  be  regarded 
by  all  his  neighbours  as  being  pre-eminent  in  virtue. 

"  The  first  emissary  returned,  and  said  to  his  royal 
master  :  *  It  is  hard  to  find  a  man  of  whom  all  his  neigh- 
bours approve  ;  but  in  the  town  of  A.  there  is  a  rich  mer- 
chant who  is  noted  for  alms-giving.'  '  And  he  remains 
rich  ?'  the  king  answered.     '  He  is  not  the  one  I  seek.' 

'*  The  second  emissary  returned,  and  said  :  '  Most 
noble  King,  I  cannot  find  any  man  who  is  unqualifiedly 
approved  by  everyone  ;  for  he  who  admits  a  virtue  in  his 
neighbour  with  one  breath,  regrets  or  censures  a  weak- 
ness in  him  with  the  next  breath.  But  in  the  httle 
town  of  B.  there  is  a  man  who  Uves  on  insufficient  food 
and  sleeps  in  a  fireless  attic,  that  his  only  son  may  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  college-life  in  the  city.'  *  That  man  is 
fostering  the  demon  of  selfishness  in  the  heart  of  his 
son,'  the  king  made  answer  ;  '  he  is  not  the  one  I  seek.' 

"'  The  third  emissary  returned  to  the  king,  and  said  : 
*  Eminent  Sire,  there  is  not  a  virtuous  man  in  your 
kingdom,  judging  by  the  testimony  of  neighbours.  But 
in  the  town  of  C.  there  is  a  minister  of  the  established 
church  who  preaches  sermons  so  eloquent  that  poor 
people  deprive  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
order  to  support  him  in  a  state  befitting  his  great 
eloquence  and  learning.'  '  The  state  befitting  a  true 
prophet  of  God  is  poverty  and  humiUty,'  said  the  king  ; 
he  is  not  the  one  I  seek.' 

"  The  fourth  emissary  returned,  and  said  :  '  Your 
Majesty,  I  have  travelled  over  all  the  western  part  of 
your  kingdom,  and  I  cannot  find  any  man  whose  neigh- 
bours do  not  censure  him  for  something.  If  a  man  is 
rich,  they  call  him  a  def rauder  of  the  poor ;  if  he  is  poor, 
they  call  him  lazy  and  inefficient ;  if  a  man  is  courageous 
and  defends  his  rights,  they  call  him  a  browbeater ;  if  he 
is  ffentle  and  forgiving  of  injuries,  they  call  him  a  fool.' 

'  *  Have  you,  perchance,  found  any  fools  upon  your 
journey  ?'  the  king  inquired. 

"  *  I  have  found  that  sort  of  fool,'  the  emissary 

21 
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moffvefed.  *  In  the  town  of  D.  there  k  a  feamed  doctor 
mndi  iguMueJ  br  Ids  neJ^Ubonn  for  what  they  call  Us 
laxitT  in  moral  judgment.  Hk  wife  desoted  him  for 
aoother  man.  and  he  g^Te  her  a  hoose  to  five  in  when 
she  was  afterward  in  need.  His  brothn'  defrandedhim 
of  half  the  inheritanee.  and  he  refuaed  to  prosecate  him. 
His  daughter  lost  her  virtue  and  wandered  far  away, 
and  he  sought  her  withont  ceasing  mitil  he  found  her 
and  bronght  her  heme,  wheie  he  sheltered  her  until  she 
clied.  H^  dearKt  friend  betrayed  lus  trust,  th»i  went, 
self -murdered,  to  a  dkhonouied  grave  ;  and  this  learned 
doctor  was  the  onhr  mourner  who  followed  the  coffin. 
Never  before.  O  King!  have  I  found  unanimity  of 
judgment  regarding  any  man ;  but  all  the  neighbours 
of  this  man  &clare  that  he  is  a  fooL' 

^^  Hie  king  took  a  great  jewel  from  his  finger  and 

placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the  fourth  emissary,  saying : 

Go  find  the  man  and  give  to  him  this  jewel,  then  tell 

him  that  he  has  been  made  counsellor  to  the  king.     He 

is  the  one  I  seek.'  " 

Before  Jesse's  listeners  had  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise at  this  strange  teaching,  he  told  them  another 
allegory  : 

""  There  was  a  man  who  had  five  sons,  and  they  had 
each  received  from  Heaven  a  peculiar  gift.  The  first 
had  received  the  gift  of  valour  ;  the  second  had  a  great 
mind  which  joyed  to  wrestle  \*ith  deep  questions  ;  the 
third  possessed  a  talent  for  amassing  money  ;  the  fourth 
had  a  genius  for  invention  ;  and  the  fifth  was  gifted  only 
with  a  loving  heart. 

"  And  the  man  had  great  pride  in  the  first  four  sons, 
and  sent  them  out  into  the  world  to  prove  their  gifts  ; 
but  the  fifth  remained  at  home,  because  he  would  not 
leave  his  father  all  alone. 

'*  The  first  son  became  a  soldier ;  but  so  great  was  his 
valour  that  it  touched  the  border  of  foolhardiness,  and 
he  was  shot  in  his  first  battle,  neither  returning  to  the 
father  nor  proving  his  gift. 

"  The  second  son  studied  in  the  schools  till  he  knew 
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all  that  they  could  teach  him,  and  his  mind  wrestled 
with  life's  problems.  But  the  harder  he  thought,  the 
deeper  became  the  mystery  surrounding  aU  things^  and 
the  more  impossible  seemed  a  final  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion. Hie  great  brain  was  sterile  by  reason  of  its  over- 
activity,  and  the  second  son  could  never  prove  his  gift 
nor  justify  the  pride  of  the  father. 

"  The  third  son,  with  the  money-making  gift,  came 
nearer  to  the  goal  than  his  brothers  ;  but  so  intense  was 
his  passion  for  gain  that  it  overshot  the  mark,  and  he 
■was  mined  and  disgraced  through  seeking  to  possess 
himself  of  more  than  one  man's  share  of  a  treasure 
which  belonged  to  many.  So  his  gift  proved  a  curse  to 
himself  and  to  the  father. 

"  The  fourth  son,  with  the  genius  for  invention,  be- 
came so  fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  through 
ezperim^it  that  he  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  Us 
own  chemicals,  and  left  the  world  no  wiser  for  his  gift. 

''  The  filth  son,  he  who  was  gifted  with  a  lovinff  heart, 
and  in  whom  the  father  had  no  pride,  pursued  the  even 
way  of  life  in  his  native  village,  ms  love  of  every 
created  thing  endeared  him  to  cQl  children,  and  the  love 
of  the  children  endeared  him  to  their  parents,  till  there 
was  hardly  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town  who  would  not 
have  declared  that  he  was  their  closest  friend.  When 
he  would  leave  his  father  alone  for  awhile,  there  were  a 
hundred  houses  open  to  him  ;  whenever  he  walked 
abroad,  he  was  hailed  with  a  chorus  of  welcoming  voices. 
As  the  years  went  by,  he  who  was  so  well  beloved  was 
given  the  highest  position  in  the  town  ;  and  the  fame 
of  his  loving-kindness  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
native  village,  and  he  was  given  the  highest  position  in 
the  county,  then  the  highest  position  in  the  State. 

"  And  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  father  grew 
with  every  step  of  his  fifth  son  along  the  larger  path  ; 
for  he  in  whom  the  father  had  no  pride  had  b^ome  the 
pride  of  a  miUion  strangers." 

These  were  the  stories  Jesse  told  the  people  of  Myra 
at  the  conclusion  of  hi$  first  sermon.     Then,  as  they 
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gathered  round  him  to  be  cored,  he  commanded  a  bent 
man  to  stand  upright,  a  stammering  tongoe  to  speak 
with  ease,  a  woman  with  nervous  blindness  to  see 
steadily.  He  was  followed  home  by  half  the  people  of 
the  village  ;  and  the  next  day  and  the  next  they  con- 
stantly snrromided  him,  so  ih&t  he  had  no  rest  nor  any 
time  for  quiet  converse  with  his  friends. 

Once  again  he  preached  to  them,  this  time  in  a  public 
hall,  and  many  declared  themselves  believers  in  his 
doctrine  of  love  and  faith  and  spiritual  power.  But 
when  they  asked  him  for  some  token  of  their  member- 
ship in  the  new  church,  he  said  : 

The  seal  of  the  sons  of  the  Spirit  is  written  in  fiery 
characters  upon  the  heart. 

"'  You  are  the  God  of  your  own  seeking,  and  you  are 
the  church  wherein  His  worship  must  be  celebrated. 

''  But  do  not  think  that  by  loving  himself  a  man  shall 
find  his  hidden  God  If  God  did  not  love  the  universe 
instead  of  Himself,  both  God  and  the  universe  would 
cease  to  be. 

"  If  you  see  the  universe  in  one  side  of  a  balance  and 
your  God  in  the  other,  behold,  they  shall  weigh  the 
same. 

"This  personality  of  yours,  this  self  of  flesh  and 
pension  which  seems  so  precious  to  you,  is  not  your  real 
Self  ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  many,  many  tools  used  by  the 
real  Self  on  its  great  masterpiece — ^the  human  soul. 

"  If  you  ever  really  understand  yoiuiself,  you  will 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  God. 

"  You  are  the  only  interpreter  who  can  translate  the 
hieroglyphics  of  your  own  experience. 

"  If  you  cannot  find  God  in  the  solitude  of  your 
chamber,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  Him  elsewhere.  If  He 
does  not  speak  to  you  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight,  you 
will  never  hear  the  Voice  from  between  the  cherubim 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

"  Your  mortal  lives  shall  fall  to  the  ground  like  leaves 
in  the  autumn  ;  but  your  life  is  the  life  of  the  Tree  that 
renews  its  leaves  in  the  springtime.  Think  of  yourself 
as  the  Tree  and  not  the  leaves. 
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"  Realize  that  every  human  beine  is  a  centre  of  divine 
experience  ;  that  from  the  eyes  of  the  humblest  man 
God  looks  out  and  questions  the  world. 

^'Do  not  regard  with  scorn  the  meanest  human 
creature.  His  house  of  flesh  is  good  enough  for  God 
to  dwell  in. 

"  Could  you  read  every  secret  written  in  the  heart 
of  the  simplest  man,  even  yourself,  you  would  be  wiser 
than  Solomon  and  all  the  Magi. 

"  You  and  your  brother  are  not  one  ;  but  the  One  is 
in  both  of  you,  and  each  of  you  is  It." 

When  Jesse  returned  to  CapronviUe,  his  mother,  his 
two  brothers  and  Rose  Thomas,  went  with  him.  Not 
that  Fred  and  Henry  Bethel  accepted  the  reUgion  of 
their  great  brother  or  believed  in  his  mission  ;  but  the 
force  of  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  carried  them 
along  with  the  crowd  of  Jesse's  followers.  Though  they 
would  never  commit  themselves  to  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  his  mastership,  they  found  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  being  called  "'  tne  brothers  of  the  Master."  To 
each  other  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
personal  interest  by  leaving  their  work  for  a  time,  that 
they  might  be  near  Jesse  in  case  he  should  need  them  ; 
they  would  stand  ready  to  advise  with  him  and  guide 
him  by  their  judgment  and  common  sense,  should  his 
excessive  zeal  lead  him  into  any  trouble.  When  they 
listened  to  his  exalted  utterances,  when  they  witnessed 
his  cures  and  felt  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds 
surrounding  him,  their  faces  wore  a  look  of  deep  con- 
cern. They  felt  that  a  great  responsibility  had  been 
thrust  upon  them,  and  they  were  ready  and  willing  to 
do  their  duty.  They  did  not  say  these  things  to  their 
mother  ;  for  there  was  something  in  her  worship-lighted 
eyes  which  kept  them  silent — out  of  consideration  for 
her,  they  would  have  said,  had  they  been  called  upon  to 
explain  their  reticence. 

Mary  Bethel  herself  was  living  in  a  dream.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  danger  that  by  his  own 
admission  threatened  her  beloved  son.    She  saw  him 
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adored  almost  as  a  divine  being,  she  heard  his  kindling 
words,  she  gazed  at  his  iUnmined  face  and  lived  in  the 
glory  surrounding  him.  He  had  been  able  to  lift  her 
on  the  wings  of  his  own  imagination,  to  fire  hot  with 
the  ecstasy  of  his  faith.  And  if  sometimes  she  awoke 
in  the  night  with  a  gasp  of  indefinable  dread,  if  her 
pillow  was  wet  with  tears  in  the  lonely  dawn,  at  the 
first  look  of  Jesse's  quiet,  compelling  eyes  the  shadows 
vanished. 


CHAPTER  LII 

Near  the  village  of  Capronville  was  a  beautiful  lake. 
Jesse  went  out  there  with  his  friends  soon  after  their 
return  from  Myra,  and  many  people  followed  them. 
Often  during  the  summer  and  fall  he  was  to  go  to  that 
pine  and  hemlock  bordered  lake,  to  bathe  ms  soul  in 
the  silence.  The  Spirit,  that  seems  hardly  able  to 
make  known  its  presence  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
civilized  communities,  in  the  quiet  ether-washed  spaces 
can  hold  communion  with  the  consciousness  of  man. 

On  the  evening  of  their  first  day  at  the  lake,  a  strange 
thing  happened.  Jesse  had  dismissed  the  crowd  of 
people  who  had  followed  him  thither,  and  had  also  sent 
his  friends  back  to  the  village,  keeping  with  him  only 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  The  five  were 
sitting  on  the  margin  of  the  water  as  the  night  shadows 
came  down.  Durmg  the  afternoon  he  had  told  some 
of  his  illuminating  cuUegories,  and  had  cured  a  child  of 
a  violent  epileptic  seizure  by  one  touch  of  his  hand. 
He  seemed  rather  weary  as  they  sat  by  the  water. 
There  was  slight  chill  in  the  air,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  behind  them  waved  softly  in  the  rising  wind. 

"  Peter,"  Jesse  said,  "  there  is  a  large  boat  moored 
on  the  other  side  of  that  point  of  land  to  the  right.  The 
owner  is  coming  down  there  at  this  moment ;  and  if  you 

fo  and  ask  him,  he  will  lend  it  to  you  for  a  few  hours, 
wish  to  go  out  on  the  water." 
^f  From  where  they  sat  neither  boat  nor  man  was  visible. 
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*^  I  will  go,  Master,"  Peter  answered,  rising  to  his 
feet.  "  But  when  we  passed  that  way  a  little  while  ago 
there  was  no  boat  there." 

"  The  boat  is  painted  white,"  Jesse  went  on,  his  eves 
looking  far  ofE  into  the  dark  sky.  ''  It  is  a  lar^e  ua,t- 
bottomed  boat,  and  on  the  stem  is  the  name  VmiarU  in 
black  letters." 

Peter  was  too  much  astonished  by  the  announcement 
to  make  reply.  His  eyes  were  wide,  his  step  quick  and 
determined,  as  he  turned  from  them  and  went  out  across 
the  wooded  point  of  land.  The  sound  of  his  footsteps 
died  gradually  away  into  the  silence.  No  one  spoke. 
Jesse  still  sat  gazing  out  across  the  dark  water. 

''  There's  someone  coming  round  the  point  in  a  boat," 
John  said  presently,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  start 
and  tremble  at  the  shock  of  its  own  sound. 

'*  It's  Peter  !"    James  rose  suddenly  to  his  feet. 

'^  You  seem  surprised,"  said  Jesse. 

"It  doesn't  happen  every  day,"  James  answered, 
"  that  a  man  looks  up  into  the  sky  and  tells  me  what  is 
taking  place  out  of  his  sight  and  mine.  I  am  surprised. 
Master.^' 

"  No,  it  does  not  happen  every  day ;  but  it  mi^ht 
happen  any  hour.  Must  the  messenger  of  the  Spirit 
always  justify  his  claim  by  the  testimony  of  the  wonder- 
worker 1  It  ma^  be  so.  Men  who  accept  the  marvel 
of  the  sunrise  without  comment  exclaim  at  the  sight 
of  a  double-yolked  egg.  That  I  can  see  what  is  passing 
out  of  sight  is  far  less  marvellous  than  the  fact  that  I 
can  see  at  all.  But  if  you  care  for  the  testimony  of  the 
wonder-worker,  listen,  James  :  In  the  inside  pocket  of 
your  coat,  over  your  heart,  is  a  folded  paper,  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  yours  in  a  far  place.  You  have 
written  to  him  before  about  me,  and  in  this  letter  you 
are  trying  to  give  him  some  idea  of  my  teaching.  You 
have  told  him  of  the  presence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
the  power  of  faith,  the  beauty  of  gentleness,  and  toward 
the  end  are  advising  him  as  to  the  discipline  for  the 
weak  and  erring  human  self.     You  say  : 

"  *  As  to  control,  begin  with  the  tongue  ;  for  he  who 
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can  control  the  tongne  is  master  of  the  whole  body. 
By  means  of  the  tongue  you  can  effect  mwe  good  thim 
with  a  thousand  loaves  of  bread,  and  von  can  do  more 
harm  with  the  tongne  than  with  a  whip  of  scorpions. 
It  is  no  worse  to  do  evil  to  a  man  than  it  is  to  speu  evil 
of  him.  A  king  by  his  word  may  seal  the  doom  of  a 
nation  ;  by  his  word  an  humble  man  may  make  himself 
an  outcast.  A  wise  man  guards  his  lips  as  a  nation 
guards  its  treasure- vaults  ;  a  fool  scatters  words  as  a 
drunkard  scatters  coin,  and  wakes  to  find  himself 
impoverished.  Falsehood  and  truth  may  be  lived,  as 
well  as  spoken ;  but  no  one  who  lives  a  lie  can  long 
refrain  from  telling  lies.  Spes^  no  harsh  word  to  any 
man  ;  for  he  whose  words  are  always  gentle  will  some 
day  find  that  he  has  none  but  gentle  feelings  in  his 
heart.  These  things  our  Master  has  taught  me.'  Thus 
the  letter  ends." 

In  bewildered  silence  James  took  from  his  pocket  a 
folded  paper  and  handed  it  to  Jesse.  There  was  not 
light  enough  to  read  by  at  that  hour. 

*'  And  those  words  are  written  in  the  letter,  James  ?*' 
The  voice  of  John  shook  as  he  questioned  his  brother. 

"  Word  for  word,  as  I  wrote  the  last  page  of  the  letter, 
he  has  repeated  it ;  and  no  eye  but  mine  has  seen  the 
writing." 

Jesse  laid  his  arm  lovingly  around  the  shoulder  of 
John's  elder  brother,  saying  : 

**  A  few  days  only  have  you  been  with  me ;  but 
already  you  are  giving  to  others  the  blessings  you  have 
received.  You  have  learned  instinctively  the  great 
lesson  I  am  always  striving  to  teach  :  That  no  man  can 
reaUy  possess  anything  until  he  has  given  it  away  ;  that 
a  truth  shared  is  a  truth  verified." 

"  Never  again  will  I  be  surprised  at  anything  the 
Master  does,"  James  promised,  "  though  he  turn  back 
the  tides  of  the  ocean. 

Jesse  gave  him  a  strange  look  across  the  gathering 
shadows.     "  We  shall  see,    he  said. 

They  heard  a  grating  sound  upon  the  pebbles  of  the 
shore.     It  was  Peter  with  the  boat.    Jesse  stepped  in, 
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and  the  others  followed,  Andrew  taking  his  place  with 
Peter  at  the  oars. 

"  Row  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,"  said  Jesse, 
"  and  rest  there  between  the  water  and  the  sky  until  I 
tell  you  to  return.  I  am  tired,  and  would  sleep  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waves.*'  He  laid  himself  down  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  and  was  fast  asleep  before  they  were  ten 
rods  from  shore. 

"  This  must  be  the  middle  of  the  lake,"  said  Andrew, 
after  a  time,  ''  though  it's  now  so  dark  that  no  man 
could  teU." 

"  There's  a  storm  coming,"  Peter  muttered.  "  I 
wonder  how  long  he  will  sleep." 

"  A  strange  thing  happened  while  you  were  away," 
John  said  to  him. 

"  Was  it  any  stranger  than  the  errand  he  sent  me  on  ? 
The  boat  was  there,  just  as  he  said,  and  the  name 
Valiant  is  painted  in  black  letters  across  the  stem." 

"  It  was  equally  strange,"  John  answered,  and  told 
him  the  story.  They  were  not  rowing  any  longer,  and 
there  was  no  sound  save  the  dual  whisper  of  the  wind 
and  the  waves.  John's  voice  rose  clear  and  full  as  he 
repeated  from  memory  the  more  striking  sentences 
from  the  letter  so  miraculously  revealed  to  them. 

''  That  is  even  more  extraordinary  than  his  seeing 
the  boat,"  Peter  assented.  "I  wonder  how  long  he 
will  sleep." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  broken  by  a  httle  start  and 
a  stifled  cry  from  John. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Only  a  wave  that  wet  my  hand." 

"  The  wind  is  rising,"  James  observed. 

"  He  said  we  were  to  stay  here  until  he  told  us  to 
return."    Peter's  voice  was  higher-pitched  than  usual. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  rumme  of  thunder  in  the 
distance. 

"I  wonder  how  long  he  will  sleep."  It  was  John 
who  said  it  this  time. 

The  call  of  the  thunder  was  answered  across  the  black 
sky;  the  wind  shrieked  suddenly,  and  Peter's   hat 
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was  blown  from  his  head  and  whirled  away  into  the 
night. 

^'  Do  sit  still !"  John  pleaded.  ''  You're  rocking  the 
boat." 

*'  I  didn't  move,"  declared  Peter,  "  though  the  wind 
blew  my  hat  away." 

*'It's  the  waves  that  are  rocking  the  boat,"  said 
James.  He  seemed  more  at  ease  than  the  others,  and 
his  voice  was  steadier. 

Andrew,  the  silent  one,  now  spoke  :  **  Do  you  really 
think  he  will  sleep  much  longer  f " 

"  God  knows.       Pfeter  answered. 

"  Yes,  God  knows.  We  hadn't  thought  of  that."  It 
was  James  again. 

A  rush  of  wind  slapped  their  faces  with  foam  ;  a  wave 
went  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  partly  filling  it  with 
water  and  wetting  them  to  the  skin. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  go  ashore  ?"  John  cried. 

"  The  shore  ?  Where  is  the  shore  ?  The  wind 
has  tossed  us  about  till  we  don't  know  north  from 
south." 

'^  How  peacefuUy  he  sleeps  !"  said  James,  ''  like  a 
little  child  in  its  mother's  arms." 

"  Suppose  we  should  all  drown  !"  Peter's  voice  was 
full  of  fear.  "  Would  we  ever  be  forgiven  for  letting 
him  drown  ?" 

"  He  told  us  to  rest  here  between  the  water  and  the 
sky,"  James  reminded  him. 

Peter  leaned  forward.     "  Let  us  wake  him." 

"  What  for  ?"  James  asked.  "  Do  you  think  he  will 
row  you  ashore  ?" 

'*  He  can  tell  us  where  the  shore  is.  He  found  the 
boat,  and  read  the  name  Valianiy 

Another  wave  went  over  the  edge.  The  thunder 
rattled  and  roared  in  the  hills. 

"  If  it  would  only  lighten  so  we  could  see  the  shore  I" 

"  Are  you  afraid,  John  ?"  his  brother  asked. 

"  Yes,  terribly  afraid." 

*[  The  name  of  the  boat  is  Valiant,  little  brother." 

"  He  loves  me.     He  will  forgive  me  for  waking  him. 
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And  John  leaned  over  and  softly  tonohed  the  faoe  of 
the  sleepmg  man. 

"'  Master,  Jesse,  wake  I  Please  wake  !  The  wind  is 
terrible  ;  we  shall  drown.  It  is  I,  John,  and  we  are  all 
afraid  I" 

Then  occurred  the  strangest  thing  they  had  ever  seen 
or  ever  would  see,  a  thing  the  recital  of  which  was  to  be 
listened  to  with  wonder  or  denied  with  scoffing  by  genera- 
tion after  generation  ;  a  thing  occurred  that  womd  ever 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it,  and  that 
made  the  men  who  saw  it  almost  doubt  the  testimony 
of  their  senses. 

Jesse  stood  up  in  the  boat,  and  the  first  flash  of 
hghtnine  which  rent  the  darkness  at  that  moment  Ut  his 
face  with  unearthly  radiance.  So  calm  he  seemed,  and 
strong,  as  if  an  angel  had  appeared  to  comfort  and  save 
him.  In  another  second  the  flash  of  light  was  gone,  and 
his  voice  came  to  them  in  the  darkness. 

"  Why  are  you  afraid,  my  children  ?  Where  is  the 
faith  that  makes  the  soul  of  the  true  disciple  valiant  as  a 
lion  among  dangers  ?  Does  the  Spirit  sleep  when  the 
messenger  of  the  Spirit  takes  his  rest  ?" 

There  was  silence,  for  no  one  dared  to  answer  him — 
a  silence  in  which  even  the  wind  seemed  to  Usten  for 
what  was  coming  next.  Then  over  the  troubled  waters 
Jesse's  voice  rose  in  a  long,  vibrant,  bugle-clear  com- 
mand, such  a  caU  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe  might 
have  sounded  over  the  waters  of  chaos  when  the  hour 
was  come  to  harmonize  them, — one  ringing,  potent  tone, 
which  reverberated  in  endless  waves  of  sound  through 
the  startled  air  and  was  lost  among  the  surrounding 
hills. 

Slowly  the  wind  died  away,  the  boat  ceased  rocking, 
and  over  the  waters  of  the  lake  there  gradually  settled  a 
great  calm.  Then  without  a  word,  as  if  what  he  had 
done  were  a  simple  action  of  every  day,  Jesse  returned 
to  his  former  place  in  the  prow,  and  soon  was  sleeping 
peacefully  as  before. 

The  men  breathed  deep ;  they  coughed  and  cleared 
their  throats  from  sheer  nervousness.     The  night  was 
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still  so  dark  they  could  not  see  one  another's  faces.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  he  could  really  be  asleep  again 
so  soon.     John  whispered  softly  : 

"  Master." 

There  was  no  answer. 

''  Don't  wake  him  again,"  James  said,  "  though  there 
are  several  inches  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat." 

In  moving  his  foot,  Andrew  hit  something  which  gave 
forth  a  flat,  metaUic  sound  ;  it  was  an  old  tin  pail,  and 
with  it  he  began  to  bail  the  water  they  had  shipped  in 
the  stprm.  This  commonplace  labour  reliev^  the 
tension  oi  their  feeUngs,  and  gave  them  time  to  pull 
themselves  together.  John's  teeth  were  chattering, 
but  not  with  cold ;  and  Peter  was  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  as  one  might  who  went  gloveless  in  mid- 
winter.    Finally  he  spoke  : 

"  Now  what  sort  of  man  is  this,  who  can  order  a 
hurricane  to  lie  down,  as  a  man  might  order  a  dog  !" 

"  Did  you  see  his  face  at  the  moment  of  the  Ughtning 
flash?" 

"I  shall  see  it  till  I  die." 

Not  another  word  was  uttered  during  the  hour  that 
Jesse  slept.  When  he  awoke,  the  sky  was  lighter,  the 
thunder-storm  had  passed  round  them,  and  a  few  stars 
were  out  between  the  clouds.  They  rowed  back  to  the 
place  where  they  had  taken  the  boat,  then  walked  from 
the  lake  to  Capronville,  arriving  at  Peter's  house  a  little 
before  midnight.  There  were  few  words  spoken  on  the 
way  home  ;  but  before  they  separated  for  the  night, 
Jesse  said  to  them  : 

"  Which  is  the  greater  marvel,  think  you,  that  a  man 
should  quiet  the  waters  of  a  small  lake,  or  that  he  should 
rouse  the  mighty  waves  of  aspiration  on  the  sea  of 
human  consciousness  ?" 

The  next  morning  Jesse  was  invited  to  meet  the  clergy 
of  the  town  in  consultation,  at  the  house  of  the  most 
influential  of  them.  He  sent  back  word  that  they  should 
come  to  him,  and  after  some  delay  they  came,  six  men 
in  smooth  black  broadcloth.    He  received  them  sur- 
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rounded  by  his  friends.  Many  poor  people  of  the  vil- 
lage were  also  there,  and  Peter's  youngest  child  sat  upon 
Jesse's  knee  during  the  whole  interview.  The  mother 
would  have  reproved  the  child  and  carried  it  away,  but 
Jesse  restrained  her. 

"  Children  are  nearest  to  the  Spirit,"  he  said  ;  "  they 
remember  much  that  the  wisest  of  men  and  women  have 
forgotten.  He  whose  heart  is  open  to  the  Spirit  as  a 
little  child's,  shall  dwell  in  the  Spirit  wherever  he  may 
be." 

"  By  the  Spirit  I  suppose  you  mean  the  Almighty," 
said  the  oldest  of  the  ministers,  a  tall,  spare,  beardless 
man,  with  a  narrow  mouth. 

"  The  Spirit  is  almighty,"  repUed  Jesse. 

^*  They  tell  me  that  you  call  yourself  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Spirit,"  said  the  youngest  of  them,  a  florid, 
amiable  man,  who  seemed  to  regard  the  whole  matter 
as  rather  amusing  than  otherwise.  He  was  an  up-to- 
date  minister,  with  a  hberal  following,  and  was  noted 
for  his  skill  in  oratory  and  outdoor  sports. 

'^ It  is  a  great  responsibiUty,"  Jesse  answered,  "a 
grave  responsibiUty,  to  speak  for  God  to  the  hearts  of 
men." 

**  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  I  am  told  that  you  cure  hypochondriacs  by  sue- 

f;estion,"  said  another  of  the  men,  one  who  had  formerr^ 
ailed  as  a  physician  but  had  succeeded  in  the  church. 

"  You  must  have  a  very  powerful  will." 
"  The  spiritual  will  is  all-powerful,"   was  Jesse's 

answer. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  fourth  minister,  "  but  by 

whom  were  you  ordained  ?" 

"  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  I  am  the  servant  of  Its  will." 
"  And  how  is  that  will  made  known  to  you  ?" 
"  It  is  the  Power  of  which  I  am  the  expression." 
"  The    possibilities    of    self-deception "    began 

another  ;  but  Jesse  interrupted  him  : 

''  He  who  has  really  sacrmced  his  life  to  the  life  of  the 

Spirit  has  no  longer  a  personal    self   which  can  be 

deceived." 
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The  sixth  man  was  a  mild  and  gentle  being,  with  eyes 
as  clear  as  those  of  the  child  in  Jesse's  arms.  His  was  a 
poor  church,  and  his  broaddoth  was  shiny  at  the  seams. 

"  I  see  no  harm  in  you,"  he  said  simply,  shaking  his 
whitening  head. 

''  Nor  I  in  you,"  repUed  Jesse.  "  He  who  carries  the 
water  of  the  Spirit  to  the  poor  and  humble  shall  drink 
himself  from  the  immortal  fountain." 

The  child  in  Jesse's  arms  had  not  moved  before,  but 
it  now  put  out  a  little  rosy  hand  and  touched  the  hand 
of  the  shabby  preacher,  whose  eyes  slowly  filled  with 
tears. 

After  a  few  more  questions  the  ministers  all  rose  to- 
gether and  went  away  ;  and  the  last  sound  they  heard 
as  they  passed  through  the  outer  door  was  Jesse's  voice 
in  loving  converse  with  the  little  child. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

It  was  in  a  large  field,  lying  outside  the  village  of 
Capronville,  that  Jesse  gave  his  promised  sermon  on 
love  and  pity,  transcendent  themes,  which  none  may 
fully  understand  who  has  not  burned  the  dross  of 
separateness  from  out  his  heart.     The  crowds  that 

? gathered  round  him  were  larger  every  day  ;  they  came 
rom  all  the  near-by  towns,  and  even  from  greater 
distances,  their  souls  answering  the  call  of  his  soul.  It 
was  a  cool  and  pleasant  Sunday  morning,  and  he  spoke 
in  the  open  field  because  there  was  no  church  in  the 
town  large  enough  to  hold  a  tenth  part  of  the  multitude 
that  pressed  to  hear  him. 

"  He  who  would  read  the  Book  of  Immortal  Life," 
he  began,  "  must  learn  its  alphabet,  and  the  first  letter 
is  Love. 

"  I  have  said  that  man  may  become  one  with  God  ; 
but  until  you  love  aU  other  men  aa  yourself  you  shaU  not 
become  that  God  who  dwells  in  the  centre  of  all  things. 
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"  I  not  only  say,  love  your  enemies ;  I  say,  under- 
stand your  enemies.  He  who  shall  truly  understand 
another  shall  love  him  as  himself. 

''  Think  of  all  unawakened  men  and  women  as  being 
little  children,  whom  you  can  love  and  teach. 

*'  It  is  by  pitying  and  understanding  the  weaknesses 
of  others  that  we  transcend  them. 

^'  Does  a  criticism  of  yourself  arouse  your  resent- 
ment ?  Resentment  is  a  confession  of  weakness.  An 
impregnable  tower  needs  no  defence. 

'  Our  enemies  are  often  of  more  service  to  us  than 
our  friends  ;  for  they  point  out  the  faults  which  we  may 
remedy. 

*'  Do  not  complain  because  others  misunderstand 
you,  but  look  back  over  your  life.  Would  you  dare 
that  they  should  fully  understand  you  ?  Yes  !  Thit^ 
again, 

''  If,  when  a  man  speaks  evil  of  you,  you  look  deep 
into  your  own  heart,  you  may  find  that  you  have  been 
tempted  to  do  that  very  evil ;  so  forgive  the  speaker. 

''  But  never  say  of  others  what  you  vxyuld  not  wish  them 
to  say  of  you.  He  who  can  follow  this  injunction  is  on 
the  road  to  mastery  of  self. 

"  If  your  love  of  God  does  not  include  all  his 
creatures,  God  will  never  be  aware  of  your  love. 

'*  Until  you  think  of  the  welfare  of  all  beings  as  an 
ambitious  man  thinks  of  his  own  welfare,  know  that  you 
have  not  made  certain  your  own  welfare. 

"  When  you  can  think  of  your  own  misfortune  and 
the  misfortune  of  your  enemy  as  being  of  equal  import- 
ance, then  shall  you  be  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune. 

"  It  is  not  by  thought,  or  even  by  sacrifice,  that  a  man 
shall  find  his  way  to  the  spiritual  place ;  it  is  by  love 
that  he  shall  find  his  way. 

"  Let  us  pray  for  that  understanding  sympathy  which 
shall  make  even  the  unfortunate  acts  of  our  fellow- 
beings  seem  to  be  our  acts,  to  be  given  the  same  pardon 
we  extend  to  our  own  failures  in  living  the  perfect 
life. 

"  Would  you  know  how  to  be  sure  whether  an  action 
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is  right  or  wrong  ?    There  is  a  test :  Is  it  inspired  by 
unselfish  love  ? 

''  The  greatest  exaltation  carries  with  it  one  supreme 
privilege — that  of  serving  others. 

"  And  do  not  be  looking  always  for  reward.  Do  good 
because  it  should  be  done,  leaving  results  to  the  Law. 
It  is  just,  and  infinitelv  wiser  than  you  are.  But  those 
who  do  sood  merely  for  the  sake  of  reward  complain 
that  the  Law  is  ungrateful. 

''  Not  until  the  individual  is  adjusted  to  others  is  he 
really  adjusted  to  himself. 

'^  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  self-surrender  !  You  can 
never  really  possess  your  own  soul  until  you  give  it 
away. 

"  Onlv  when  a  man  regards  all  beings  as  himself  has 
he  a  riffht  sometimes  to  aiwegard  them. 

"  When  the  struggle  of  life  confuses  you,  when  the 
noise  of  life  distracts  you,  seek  out  a  quiet  spot  and  find 
your  quiet  soul ;  then  return  to  the  noise  and  try  to 
harmonize  it. 

"  The  discord  you  hear  is  but  the  vibration  of  a  few 
tones  in  the  great  harmony  you  do  not  hear. 

"  Go  teach  the  truth  to  others.  Is  it  for  yourself 
alone  that  you  sow  the  seed  of  discipleship  ?  The  bird 
of  truth  wUl  pine  and  die  if  imprisoned  in  the  cage  of 
self.  Only  by  releasing  it  can  you  possess  it,  or  enjoy 
its  ravishing  music. 

"  Do  not  be  discouraged  when  you  realize  the  vileness 
of  the  world.  If  the  world  were  on  a  higher  plane,  the 
ideal  of  the  disciple  would  be  higher  still  and  more 
difficult  of  attainment. 

"  Should  I  tell  you  now  the  highest  interest  possible  to 
the  human  soul,  it  would  seem  to  you  to  be  devoid  of 
human  interest. 

"  When  you  intensely  desire  something  for  yourself, 
and  the  whole  world  seems  blank  to  you  because  you 
cannot  have  it,  try  to  reaUze  that  you  are  only  one  of 
the  millions  of  yearning  human  beings  the  earth  bears 
upon  her  bosom ;  that  you  are  only  one  grain  of  sand 
on  the  shore-line  of  eternity. 
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"  Observe  how  mortals  hover  round  the  flame  of 
ephemeral  passion  as  moths  around  a  night-lamp  ;  then 
turn  and  watch  the  quiet,  immortal  steurs. 

"  It  is  not  written  that  you  should  despise  pleasure  ; 
only  insist  that  in  the  cup  you  drink  there  shall  be  at 
least  one  drop  of  the  elixir  of  pure  love. 

"  Do  you  grieve  because  the  love  of  a  friend  has  grown 
cold  ?  The  only  love  that  can  sustain  you  is  the  love 
that  never  grows  cold,  and  you  must  find  it  in  your 
own  heart. 

**  When  you  no  longer  demand  anything  for  yourself, 
and  yet  give  everything,  the  hearts  of  your  fellow 
beings  win  overflow  with  love  for  you. 

''  It  is  only  in  the  soil  of  a  bleeding  heart  that  the  seed 
of  immortal  love  can  find  nourishment  to  grow. 

''  He  who  has  an  utterly  hopeless  love  has  the  highest 
gift  of  Heaven — the  possibility  of  an  utterly  unselfish 
love. 

"  He  only  can  really  trust  who  has  been  betrayed 
and  who  expects  betrayal. 

"  Not  until  you  understand  why  others  act  as  they 
do,  will  you  be  wise  and  loving  enough  to  show  th&m  a 
better  way. 

''  Gentleness  of  speech  is  greater  than  eloquence,  and 
love  is  greater  than  worldly  knowledge. 

"  He  who  shall  treat  all  beings  with  loving-kindness, 
will  some  day  be  thrilled  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
unity  with  all  beings. 

"  Neglect  no  duty  ;  but  remember  always  that  duty 
is  only  the  imitation  of  love. 

"  He  who  shall  wilfully  injure  another  has  placed  a 
mountain  in  the  path  of  his  own  soul ;  he  who  shall 
carelessly  injure  another  has  digged  a  pitfall  for  his 
own  feet. 

"  And  in  seeking  to  help  your  brother,  do  not  force 
him  to  lead  your  Ufe.  It  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  Gk)d  that  he  should  lead  his  own. 

"  Because  toys  no  longer  give  vou  pleasure,  do  not 
forget  that  a  child's  day  may  be  darkened  by  the 
breaking  of  its  doll. 

22 
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'"  Only  a  wise  man  may  venture  to  wound  another 
for  his  good,  or  to  choose  the  way  another's  feet  shall 
travel ;  and  a  wise  man  will  be  slow  in  doing  either. 

"'  A  man's  contempt  for  the  weaknesses  of  his  neigh- 
bour is  the  measure  of  his  own  lack  of  spiritual  stren^h. 

''  Often  when  you  think  you  doubt  another's  char- 
acter, what  you  really  doubt  is  his  admiration  for 
you. 

'^  Question  your  own  motives  always ;  but  only  he 
whose  love  for  all  beings  is  like  that  of  a  mother  for  her 
children  should  dare  to  study  too  closely  into  the  per- 
sonal motives  of  others. 

''  Love  is  the  only  defensive  weapon  the  soul  needs. 

''  If  you  wish  to  disarm  the  man  who  would  injure 
you,  throw  away  your  shield  and  remove  the  breast- 
plate from  your  heart. 

''  A  man  may  defend  himself  so  vigorously  that  the 
whole  world  will  unite  in  attacking  mm. 

"  Silence  is  the  most  eflEective  refutation  of  slander  ; 
kindness  is  stronger  than  cruelty  ;  love  is  the  antidote 
of  hate,  and  peace  is  the  inevitable  end  of  war. 

"  But  do  not  fancy  that  you  shall  attain  the  great 
pneace  by  merely  removing  yourself  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  himian  life  ;  you  will  find  no  quiet  in  the  solitude 
of  the  primeval  woods  imless  you  carry  it  with  you. 
Some  there  are  who  shall  open  the  door  of  peace  by 
thought,  others  by  sacrifice  ;  but  he  who  shall  pass 
the  threshold  and  dwell  inside  for  ever  shall  open  the 
door  by  love. 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  the  loss  or  absence  of  anything. 
Does  the  earth  mourn  that  you  help  yourself  to  her 
fruits  and  rifie  her  hidden  mines  ?  She  is  inexhaustible, 
and  so  is  That  which  you  are. 

"  Even  though  your  brother  has  betrayed  you,  do 
not  lose  faith  in  him.  How  often  have  you  denied  or 
forgotten  God  !  A  serpent  may  suffer  from  hunger  as 
keenly  as  a  dove,  and  even  a  treacherous  man  is  a 
human  being  who  may  need  help  far  more  than  the 
righteous  man. 

**  They  need  your  pity  most  who  suffer  from  their 
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own  fault,  for  they  have  not  the  consciousness  of  virtue 
to  sustain  them. 

''  Refuse  no  man  who  asks  from  you  the  hand  of 
brotherhood.  The  erring  soul  whom  you  should  turn 
away  would  stand  between  you  and  the  light  you 


"  Even  your  own  virtue  will  not  save  you  unless 
it  lights  the  way  for  others  ;  and  Ghxl  will  never  open 
a  place  for  you  in  the  heaven  of  His  consciousness, 
until  you  would  gladly  relinquish  heaven  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  suffer  on  the  euth." 

So  Jesse  ended  his  sermon  on  love  and  pity.  Those 
who  listened  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  and  one 
asked  another  :  "  How  can  a  man  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  love  others  like  that  ?     It  is  not  human  nature  !'' 

"  When  a  man  loves  others  like  that,"  answered 
Mary  Magnus,  who  overheard  the  question — "  when  a 
man  loves  the  whole  world  like  that,  he  is  something 
more  than  human." 


CHAPTER  UV 

It  was  after  this  sermon  that  Peter  came  to  Jesse  in 
great  perplexity.  "  Master,"  he  said,  his  honest  face 
red  with  embarrassment,  "  how  is  it  that  you,  who 
make  so  much  of  goodness,  can  say  that  bad  people 
are  as  good  as  good  people  ?" 

"  I  have  never  said  that,  Peter." 

'*  Yet  you  said  that  those  who  suffered  from  their 
own  fault  deserved — or  needed,  rather — our  pity  more 
than  others." 

"  Quite  a  different  statement,"  replied  Jesse. 

^'  It  seems  to  me  about  the  same." 

''  To  say  that  darkness  is  in  need  of  light,  is  that  to 
say  that  black  is  white,  or  that  night  is  day  ?  You 
who  are  nearest  to  me  should  not  set  the  world  an 
example  of  misunderstanding."    Jesse's  manner  was 

22—2 
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gentle,  bat  Peter  realized  that  he  had  failed  in  discern- 
ment. It  was  not  the  first  time  that  one  of  Jesse's 
own  had  perverted  his  teaching,  not  would  it  be  the 
last. 

''  Was  there  anything  else  in  my  talk  to-day  which 
puzzled  you,  Peter  !" 

"'  Yes,  Master.  You  said,  or  it  seemed  to  me  you 
said,  that  not  one  of  us  would  dare  to  let  other  people 
really  understand  him.  Now  I've  been  an  honest  man 
aU  my  life." 

Jesse  laid  his  arm  around  the  shoulders  of  his  friend 
and  looked  down  into  his  eyes. 

''  Do  you  remember,''  he  said  gently,  ^*  the  little 
serving-maid  who  left  your  house  soon  after  I  came 
herer 

Peter  answered  in  a  low,  firm  voice  :  ^*  I  was  never 
once  in  a  room  alone  with  her." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  can  you  say  that  you  never 
wished  to  be,  during  the  weeks  she  lived  here  ?" 

''  I  am  humbled,  Master,  and  reproved.  I  will 
never  again  question  the  truth  of  your  teaching.  Is 
there  nothing  hidden  from  your  eyes  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  which  needs  to  be  hidden  from  my 
eyes,"  was  Jesse's  answer.  '"  Do  men  raise  an  umbrella 
when  the  moon  shines  ?  The  ffaze  of  the  understanding 
love  is  gentler  than  the  gaze  of  the  new  moon." 

Many  of  Jesse's  doings  were  as  grievously  misunder- 
stood as  were  his  words.  Among  the  new  followers  who 
joined  him  soon  after  his  return  to  Capronville  was  the 
keeper  of  the  village  livery-stable,  a  man  who  had 
lived  a  wild  and  self-indulgent  life  ;  but  who,  from  the 
hour  when  he  first  listened  to  Jesse,  renounced  his 
reckless  ways,  and  tried  to  lead  as  many  as  possible  of 
his  former  boon  companions  to  follow  the  pure  life  of 
the  new  teacher.  Jesse  dined  one  day  at  this  man's 
house,  to  the  amazement  of  the  rich  people  of  the 
village,  who  were  fascinated  by  the  personality  and 
teachings  of  the  joung  master,  and  would  have  joined 
his  flock  had  he  given  up  the  common  habit  of  preaching 
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in  the  streets  and  open  fields  and  associating  with 
outcasts. 

The  women  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  to  their 
parties,  he  was  so  handsome  and  so  courteous  in 
manner ;  but,  somehow,  they  were  never  quite  sure 
how  he  would  receive  the  invitation  to  leave  the  dusty 
open  road  for  the  flowery  but  walled-ia  garden.  It 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  extend  the  invita- 
tion to  his  friends  and  disciples,  and  he  might  have 
objected  to  leaving  them  behiad.  So  reasoned  the  rich 
women  of  the  town  ;  but  they  went  in  groups  to  hear 
him  preach,  they  talked  about  him  much  of  the  time 
and  thought  about  him  all  the  time. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  made  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  cures,  snatching  back  the  soul  of  a  little 
girl  of  twelve  years  from  the  very  clutches  of  death. 
Though  he  charged  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child 
to  teU  no  one,  the  story  spread  with  a  growing  multi- 
plicitv  of  details  from  house  to  house  and  from  village 
to  village,  till  the  name  of  Jesse  Bethel  was  on  the 
lips  of  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  His  preaching  alone  would  have  sur- 
rounded him  with  crowds  of  eager  listeners ;  but  the 
cures  he  performed  thrilled  the  imagination  of  the 
people  to  a  fever  of  enthusiasm.  There  were  circulated 
about  him  even  wild  and  improbable  stories,  and  a 
legend  of  his  miraculous  birth  was  germinating  already 
in  those  early  days  in  Capronville. 

At  first  he  went  about  from  village  to  village  preach- 
ing, with  all  his  disciples  and  intimates  together ;  but 
as  the  summer  advanced,  and  the  popular  interest  in 
him  grew  more  and  more  intense,  he  told  the  men  in 
whom  he  had  most  confidence  that  the  time  was  come 
for  them  to  go  out  ahead  of  him,  themselves  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  curing  the  sick  by 
the  power  of  faith  as  he  hful  done  before  them,  and 
telling  all  who  would  listen  of  the  great  things  they  had 
seen  and  heard.  The  grief  of  the  men  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  him  was  as  deep  as  their  desire  to  serve  him. 
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They  had  returned  to  Oapronyille  for  a  few  days  after  a 
happy  journey  together  round  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  t  hey  were  at  Peter's  house  when  Jesse  told  the  men 
that  they  must  go  out,  two  by  two,  in  different  direc- 
tions. John,  always  emotioned  as  a  woman,  wept  when 
the  announcement  came  ;  though  all  of  them  had  been 
pn>pared  for  it. 

''  How  can  I  leave  you.  Master !''  he  cried,  strugg^g 
with  the  sorrow  that  choked  his  voice. 

'*  He  only  is  my  true  frigid  and  my  disciple  who  is 
willing  to  leave  me,  and  to  carry  my  message  to  those 
who  need  it.  Is  it  for  this  little  group  alone  that  I 
harrow  the  spiritual  field  !  Out  of  the  richness  of  your 
harvt^st  must  come  the  seed  of  future  harvests  which 
other  men  shall  reap.  He  is  nearest  to  me  who  is 
willing  to  CO  farthest  from'me,  that  my  mission  mav  be 
fultilkxl.  The  foreign  ambassador  is  nearer  to  the  king 
than  is  the  page  who  carries  the  royal  mantle/' 

**  It  is  sad,"  said  Andrew,  "  that  those  who  love  each 
other  sliould  be  separated." 

•*  Such  separation  is  of  the  body,  not  of  the  soul," 
tTtviise  ana\>-ered.  "  Our  separate  lives  exist  that  we 
may  come  through  them  to  realise  there  is  no 
seimratoncss." 

You  are  the  source  of  all  our  strength,"  said  Philip. 
•*  Without  you  ^-e  are  nothing." 

•*  He  who  desires  to  give,  and  still  to  give,  will  find  at 
his  dis(HVMvl  all  the  riches  of  the  Infinite." 

*•  1  am  a  plain  man,"  said  Peter,  "  and  I  have  no  skill 
in  wonls." 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  testify  of  the  faith  that  is  in  you  ? 
l>i>  j"ou  fear  to  stammer  !  to  appear  foolish  in  the  eyes 
of  others  i  Then  is  your  vanity  stronger  than  your 
faith.  BtH^ause  your  voice  is  harsh  and  your  language 
unpolishiHl.  willyou  refuse  to  point  the  way  to  the 
ft)untain  whort>  you  have  been  refreshed  ?  Does  the 
Inittennip  rt^fuse  to  blossom  because  it  is  not  a  rose  ? 
The  word  you  fear  to  utter  may  be  the  rope  which 
would  ktHU)  some  struggling  soul  from  drowning  in  the 
sea  of  doubt." 
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Andrew  was  even  more  troubled  than  Peter  at  the 
thought  of  standing  up  and  preaching  before  men.  His 
natural  shyness  rose  tike  a  high  wall  between  him  and 
the  duty  he  was  about  to  face.  His  heart  beat  fast  and 
his  hands  trembled  at  the  very  thought  of  the  ordeal 
before  him. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  looking  at  Jesse  with  his  great 
dog-like  eyes — '^  I  am  sure  that  I  shaU  speak  worse  than 
anv  of  the  others." 

What  of  that,"  Jesse  answered,  smiling,  **  if  you  do 
the  best  you  can  ?  The  desire  to  surpass  your  brother 
in  the  race  of  eloquence  is  the  treacherous  briar  whose 
touch  would  make  you  lame." 

"  And  how  shall  I  know  what  to  do,  not  having  you 
to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Before  the  pupil  can  really  begin  to  learn,  he  has  to 
become  his  own  schoolmaster,  nor  must  he  shrink  from 
the  discipline  he  gives  himself." 

*'  And  what  if  people  will  not  listen  to  me  ?" 

**  If  men  refuse  to  listen,  still  go  on  speaking.  To  him 
who  speaks  the  truth,  even  the  rocks  and  the  trees  must 
finally  Usten." 

"  We  know.  Master,  that  there  is  much  evil  in  the 
hearts  of  men,"  James  said.  "  Before  we  go,  will  you 
not  tell  us  what  we  have  most  to  avoid  in  our  dealmgs 
with  other  men  ?" 

"  Look  deep  into  your  own  heart,  and  whatever  evil 
you  find  there — that  evil  avoid  in  others." 

They  thought  he  was  mocking  them,  and  their  fences 
grew  sadder  than  before  ;  but  he  went  on  : 

"  Why  do  you  shrink  from  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  like  your  fellow-men  ?  Are  you  not  human,  even 
as  they  are  ?  It  is  through  overcoming  evil  in  your- 
selves that  you  learn  to  pity  it  in  others.  A  vice  is 
sometimes  of  more  value  to  the  soul  than  a  virtue, 
through  the  power  and  pity  which  may  be  gained  by 
conquering  it." 

"  Master,  will  you  not  give  us  some  charm  to  protect 
us  in  danger  ?"  It  was  the  imaginative  John  who  spoke. 

"  Yes,    Jesse  answered,  "  when  any  danger  threatens 
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TOO.  repeat  this  aIl-pot«nt  formula :  *  God  is  the  Powor, 
and  I  am  the  expreasioQ  of  the  Poww.'  " 

* '  And  when  people  criticiae  omr  docticine  and  refuse  to 
bsien  to  OS  V' 

**  Be  not  dbconraged  by  critiGinn  of  your  teaohing. 
He  who  shall  tiy  to  refute  every  objection  of  his  oritics 
is  like  a  man  vho  should  leap  hither  and  thither  on  the 
highway,  trying  to  dodge  the  shadows  that  fall  across 
hispaiL'' 

Tnoogh  it  was  then  aboat  t«i  o'clock  at  night,  he  took 
them  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  adjacent  hDl  where  he 
was  wont  to  commmie  with  the  Invisible  in  solitude,  and 
standing  before  them,  with  upUfted  face,  he  called  down 
upon  tlMnr  coming  labours  the  inspiration  of  that  Power 
wiioee  instrummt  he  felt  himself  to  be. 

*'  O  Thou  whose  habitation  is  in  eveiy  heart,"  he 
prayed.  '"Thou  who  slumberest  in  the  souls  of  men, 
awake  in  these  my  children  !  Descend  upon  them , 
arise  within  them,  ravish  them  nith  Thy  glory.  Touch 
their  lips  with  the  fire  of  Thy  word,  their  hands  with 
the  healing  of  Thy  love,  their  faith  with  the  answer  of 
Thy  presence.  Make  them  to  bum  like  candles  upon 
the  altar  of  mankind.  Be  Thou  the  urge  in  their  souls, 
the  zeal  in  their  devotion  :  drive  them  like  leaves  before 
the  wind  on  Thy  business  of  inspiring  the  souls  of  men." 
Listening  in  the  darkness,  their  souls  caught  fire  from 
his,  and  their  lips  moved,  following  his  prayer.  He  had 
endued  them  with  his  own  spirit. 

Telling  them  to  be  ready  to  start  in  the  morning,  he 
sent  them  back  to  the  house.  But  he  remained  upon 
the  hill,  praying  hour  after  hour,  throwing  himself  like  a 
fearless  shimmer  upon  the  waves  of  the  spiritual  ocean, 
wrestbng  with  them,  conquering  them,  making  his  way 
to  the  goal  by  the  power  of  his  indomitable  will.  At 
dawn  ho  went  back  to  where  his  disciples  waited,  know- 
ing that  all  the  night  he  had  been  commanding  their 
alert  and  responsive  spirits,  while  their  bodies  lay  locked 
in  slumber.  As  they  greeted  him,  he  saw  that  every 
face  was  alight  with  the  fire  of  his  long  vigil. 
Then,  two  by  two,  he  sent  them  out  in  «5l  directions  ; 
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and  in  choosing  those  who  were  to  go  together,  he  gave 
each  man  as  a  travelling  companion  that  one  whom  he 
least  loved  and  understood,  that  through  the  intimacies 
of  their  journey  and  the  unity  of  their  purpose  they 
might  draw  nearer  to  each  other. 

These  were  his  last  words  to  them  : 

'*  Remember  that  my  spirit  dwells  in  each  of  you,  and 
that  e€kch  of  you  is  myself.  Whatever  I  have  done 
through  this  body  which  you  see  before  you,  that  can  I 
also  do  through  yours.  When  you  lay  your  hands  upon 
a  man  to  heal  lum,  my  faith  shall  work  the  miracle  of 
cure.  When  you  open  your  lips  to  declare  my  doctrine* 
I  am  the  word  which  proceeds  out  of  your  mouth. 

"Fear  nothing,  and  surrender  yourselves  to  the 
Spirit.  For  before  you  can  conquer  the  world,  the 
Spirit  must  have  conquered  you. 

"  When  you  shall  have  learned  obedience  to  the  King 
that  is  throned  in  the  centre  of  your  own  being,  then 
shall  the  kings  of  the  world  come  to  you  for  instruc- 
tion. 

"  Preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit ;  not  that  your- 
selves may  be  rewarded,  but  that  all  men  may  know  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

"  Deliver  your  message  in  words  which  your  listeners 
can  understand.  He  who  shall  use  the  German  language 
in  speaking  to  Italians  will  seem  to  them  a  foreigner  and 
an  alien. 

"  Do  not  give  to  any  pupil  a  lesson  beyond  his  power 
to  grasp.  He  who  wishes  to  play  with  children  must 
choose  games  which  they  can  understand. 

"  Follow  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  all  things  ;  and 
when  in  doubt  as  to  any  direction,  listen  for  my  assent- 
ing voice — ^and  it  maj  be  that  you  shall  hear  it. 

'  When  men  question  you  with  sincerity,  declare  unto 
them  the  truths  of  the  Spirit ;  when  men  question  you 
with  insincerity,  declare  unto  them  also  the  truths  of 
the  Spirit. 

**  If  any  shall  scorn  you  as  homeless  wanderers,  invite 
them  to  enter  with  you  the  spiritual  home. 

"To  those  who  greet  you  harshly,  reply  with  gentle- 
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«o  uu»  w^  ifaaB  0Ht  TOO  gmdj,  doliTer  the 
«^  o£  mv  fore. 
"  Remefziber  usa:  vhatttkepopa  is  ready,  the  toftcher 
Bi  Tti^ir :  io  fear  &:•?  to  eifepver  enr  who  ihkll  ask  of  yoa 
f:r  kzTT-jedxe  cc  ^he  Spirit  end  ol  me. 

"  Fr:ci  iL  paboe  ssofiK  end  hetndik  aeek  shelter  in 


CHAPTER  LV 
T»>x  Tsx  Jors3Cja.  of  xamt  k&gxts 


Hx  2A»  jiKi?  t2iif  BKn  ev^T  to  {necli  end  to  make  oon- 
Y^fTSsv  >ai  me  be  bjh»  not  jent  av«T.  Yet  ol  all  his  f ol- 
icw^Ks  ii  vi?iiki  5eem  that  I  am  the  one  best  fitted  for 
aaj»:  jfccocr.  VThy  azi  I  spsn?d  the  pain  of  leaving 
ULSi  '  Sci7  !io.  i;  i>  noc  that.  He  vooJd  not  spare  me 
vaiLii  I:  i:>  beoau^  he  thinks  i:  tws?:  for  the  work  that 
t  iborilc  not  2o  oat  with  the  othef^  Does  he  fear  that 
the  intensity  of  my  words  in  testimony  of  his  teaching 
mixht  be  interpreted  as  personal  derotion  to  the 
teacher  \  Yet  they  are  all  devoted.  How  wise  you 
are.  Jesse,  for  all  your  purity  !  To  be  pure  is  to  be  un- 
mixed, an  old  teacher  of  mine  once  told  me.  Is  the 
soul  pure  when  it  is  unmixed  with  the  desires  of  the 
earth  I  The  soul  of  my  Master  seems  to  touch  the 
earth  only  to  raise  and  chasten  it — never  to  mix  with 
it.  Yet  he  told  our  friends  in  Myra  that  I  was  greater 
than  any  of  them.  They  may  have  misunderstood 
him.  \\luch  is  better,  I  wonder,  greatness  or  purity  ? 
He  is  both  great  and  pure. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  I  am  walking  in  a  dream. 
1\h^s  this  strange  life  that  I  am  living  appear  unreal  by 
nvwHMi  of  its  verv  reality  ?  It  may  be  so.  It  is  in- 
ortnliblo  tliat  I  sliould  dwell  so  near  to  him  and  not 
bn>ak  my  heart — either  with  happiness  or  pain.  And  I 
Aiu  his  ilisiMplo  !  1  love  and  serve  the  cause  he  loves — 
Ui«  rev«4ation  of  the  spiritual  oonsoiousness  to  a  matter- 
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blinded  world.  I  do  this,  I  who  am  often  more  blinded 
by  matter  than  any  of  those  who  deny  the  Spirit. 
Oh  !  where  does  the  body  leave  ofi  and  the  soul  begin  ? 
And  is  not  the  heart  between  the  two — crucified  be- 
tween the  two  ? 

"  Mary,"  he  said  to  me  one  dKy,  "  the  sun  that  makes 
the  fecund  earth  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  is  the  same 
sun  that  smites  to  death  the  traveller  in  the  desert." 
Then  he  passed  out  into  the  garden,  leaving  me  alone  to 
wonder  at  his  words. 

Siu*ely  the  soil  of  my  heart  has  blossomed  and  borne 
fruit,  for  am  I  not  serving  the  messenger  of  the  Spirit  t 
I  daily  buy  food  for  my  fellow  disciples,  and  often  I 
cook  it  for  them.  I  am  the  comforter  and  friend  of  all 
who  doubt  their  worthiness  to  be  among  us.  Who 
should  understand  them  as  well  as  1 1  *^  Sister  Mary 
Magnus  is  so  good  herself,"  he  told  a  poor  creature 
yesterday,  "  that  she  helps  everyone  else  to  be  good." 
How  utterly  he  trusts  me — ^my  beautiful  Master  ! 

Yet  I  am  not  always  good.  One  day  in  passing  his 
seat,  when  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  ourselves, 
I  bent  and  touched  his  hair  with  my  hair,  lightly  as  a 
rose  may  touch  another  rose  in  the  breea^.  And  when, 
passing  on,  I  turned  and  looked  back  at  him,  smiling — 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ! 

Overpowered  by  the  grandeur  of  his  gentleness,  I 
knelt  and  pressed  my  forehead  to  his  feet.  By  some 
miraculous  transformation  in  me,  he  was  no  more  the 
man,  but  the  Master,  in  an  instant.  Peter  came  into 
the  room  at  that  moment,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  and  Jesse  said  :  ''  Our  sister  knows 
that  humility  is  the  path  that  leads  to  the  stars." 

Peter  told  the  others,  and  all  that  evening  John  and 
Anna  Martin  sat  on  the  floor  at  Jesse's  feet — ^in  imita- 
tion of  my  humility  ! 

How  strange  it  is  that  I  never  grow  restless  or  dis- 
contented among  these  people,  so  different  from  myself. 
Here  in  the  home  of  Peter  and  his  family  I  am  at  home. 
The  children  seem  to  love  me  almost  as  well  as  they  do 
their  mother.     *'  Beautiful  Mary,"  they  call  me  ;  and 
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T-itra  I  1-1  -zii^HL  ir»:rt**  u«nzz  lie  icrmc«  Iztile  people 
IT  7-.t3»£L  icii  ZzxiLk  uiii  Pi  TTik  li^i^r*  ejeft  remizid  me  of 

Traiite  •  f'-'^.  -T--^ii »!fcr?  Mtc:.  ▼bai  ii*  uoU  as  other 

miiir^fi  ?r.  re*  r-  ol  ^it  3-:i:ie  :c  "^r^^fr.  b«ck  in  the 

-•j:   -i-ii  •  uZ'-'ifci*?    kc   y.i^irtirri-     Ttpjcit  T«ars  ago! 
ji-iii  sni  -  *-i*=:i  I  1^  -*  2ie?fcsxr«ti  lif?  Trvcid.  aod  he  has 

_!••-*  :r  *-^r  •i:n.-i  :c  lii*:  f7^*r ^g  izi  the  garden  at 
~-r:7-u-:tr*.   I  vrmiiii:  :c  :c  iie  j«-er  I  !«ent  him 

•*  :^  1.  -  ^ur.»->  :c    c  zii*  iLzie  I  SAT  him  in  the 

':if\»rr'-  n.  >rr^  T  ck  Aiii  ria  h-rhj  bt^caoie  I  was 
Ai^r^c  S?  lik*  le^-iT  *c«:k:fa  :£  ^z.j  :c  ^hese  things, 
Aiic  L^  ■-I'-ii:^!::^  ::•:  .ct*  rii  rasas  L»:Tt::^  and  gentle 
*:ic  riirTatrsK  "-i  ks-  le  a^t-at^  ij^  I  Zi*ii  z'z^z  2r:-&e  of  as  can 
T^T  -^'C'-^T  li^T?  "^.  -^.ir  iscjiij  TcnsTeciirc*  bright  where 
:  >  <?  •. r  ~  !•  t'  :^  •  am. li..« :  c  v.tI  lis*  "iz-t ril<d  Sp-Iendoar. 
Sciv  .■i:^>  v>-{i  v^f  t7«  il  ^*"^-c  TTiTrT^'rr  ATj^uiid  him, 
,.• :  .-  :.K-  >—  :  "r-.s  :_-u:  --  i:^  '■:  — ;i:rr.  ::ir  heavy 
:  -^  \'  1  'je  -"i-'-.-LLt.  .rri-r^  si'i-i^zlj  hl5  fioe  is  all 
».::»^T  V  .:  A  V1.-T  J-  "7  — *  t /f^  atv  r^iiei  in  rapt 
^•j !  »j  j: ;-■  I  »i  ■ .'  ■  Li  ;  c  s.  zjt  r»: ^'^ : . :  --_*;• ; c  -B-ii^h  we  cannot 
-*?v.  kjc  i-i?  -Fii-.L^  :*TLr^  HftrZLr  :.:  :-^T*r  in-i  melt  i»-ith 
>«t*i:;  A:  n-:l  :inT-  "=-*r  ^j^ie  i:  iiz:  in  wonder,  and 
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0  reatid-:  :!:i»r  J  I  i^r'A  rrlj  re  uplifted  for  one  mo- 
aiec:  :c  tji*?  derv  wir^  :jia:  :;irry  tou  away,  how 
^[ladly  w:il.i  I  Ir-^Tr  :ie  ear:h  rerJnd  ::r  ever  and  all 
:he  h:r»rs  ::  earrh  :  T:.e  -.-i?::-  ih^:  beckon?  to  my 
>Iis:r:r  Ls  :h«r  one  Reality.  :•:  whi  ?'".  all  earthly  beauty  is 
bu:  ^  -r.i*i':'=-.  I  know  i:  I  realize  it  :  and  yet  I  only 
v.*a:cli  rare  ±*-hes  of  the  e^Ti-g^noe  that  lights  his  every 
lour. 

*  Love  me.  and  follow  in  my  fo«;»tstei>5."  he  tells  our 
rv^'.ou  kiisoiples.  Peter  and  the  others.  And  thej'  an- 
!*vkci'  !:i:i;  :  "  U'e  do  love  you.  Master,  and  will  follow  j'ou 
.o  '.-io  end  of  the  world." 

Kill  when  ho  and  John  and  I  are  alone  together,  as 
\%c  »»i"o  MMUotiiuos.  he  never  tells  w^  to  love  him  ;  but  he 
'^^^fi  **  Adort>  the  Spirit.  //  is  tht-  Father,  the  Mother, 
4V  Ufc\jC»  the  Friend.     Reach  to  It  with  your  souls. 
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It  is  ravished  with  the  idea  of  giving  Itself  to  one  who 
can  receive  it.  It  is  the  one  inextinguishable  Flame, 
and  It  yearns  for  all  humanity  to  light  their  candles 
from  It.  Its  power  is  never  exhausted  ;  It  bums 
eternally,  and  Its  substance  is  never  consumed ;  It  is 
the  kindler  of  the  sun,  the  glamour  of  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  are  the  tapers  of  Its  chamber.  There  is  no  satis- 
faction like  the  love  of  It,  no  glory  like  Its  favour. 
Seek  It  unceasingly,  and  you  shall  find.  Some  day  the 
windows  of  the  soul  will  open  of  themselves,  and  the 
great  lo^ht  will  shine  in  on  you." 

And  John  and  I  sit  spellbound,  for  the  light  he  bids 
us  seek  for  Its  own  sake  is  reflected  upon  our  souls  from 
the  countenance  of  our  teacher,  until  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  is  himself  the  light,  the  Father,  the  Mother,  the 
Lover,  the  Friend,  and  that  the  stars  are  the  tapers  of 
his  chamber. 

But  sometimes  late  at  night  before  I  go  to  sleep, 
lying  very  still,  I  feel  a  Prince,  vast  as  the  starry 
sky,  yet  nearer  and  more  intimate  than  all  the  tender 
intimacies  of  earth.  And  I  know  that  I  have  touched 
for  a  moment  the  fringe  of  the  Spirit*s  veil  of  glory.  Is 
this  a  hint,  a  promise  of  the  Vision  that  came  to  Jesse 
on  the  mountain  of  illumination  ?  And  shall  it  come 
to  me  ?  I  feel  that  he  lives  every  moment  in  the 
presence  of  this  mystery  that  merely  brushes  me  in 

{>assing.  Is  that  why  you  are  so  beautiful,  my  Master  ? 
s  that  why  the  sound  of  your  voice  rouses  a  legion  of 
slumbering  memories  that  tap  and  whisper  at  the 
doors  of  consciousness  ?  Why  the  touch  of  your  hand 
is  like  the  Ufting  of  a  veil  before  the  eyes  of  the  soul  ? 

One  day  at  twilight  when  I  was  alone  in  the  garden 
behind  Peter's  house,  leaning  on  the  stone  w£jl  and 
looking  down  at  the  river,  Jesse  came  out  and  stood 
beside  me.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his  for  a  moment,  then 
we  remained  there  together  in  silence,  looking  at  the 
grey  water.  There  is  a  mystic  unity  between  two 
human  souls  when  they  gaze  at  the  same  beautiful 
thing,  even  though  their  minds  are  filled  with  unrelated 
thoughts.    I    scarcely   thought   of   anything   during 
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those  exquisite  moments  ;  the  action  of  the  mind  was 
stilled  by  the  happiness  of  the  sonL  And  then  I  heard 
his  voice,  that  seemed  to  bring  me  back  from  a  long 
distance. 

'*  Mary,  when  I  am  no  longer  with  you,  wh^i  I  am 
dead,  will  the  memory  of  these  perfect  days  be  Plough 
to  fill  your  heart  ?" 

The  world  swam  round  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to 
keep  from  falling.     '*  When  you  are  dead,  Jesse  ?" 

*  It  is  written  that  I  am  to  die." 

"  And  shall  I  survive  that,  too  ?" 

*'  By  many,  many  years,  Mary.  Will  the  memory 
of  these  months  be  enough  to  fill  your  life  ?" 

The  idea  that  he  might  die  had  never  before  come 
to  me.  That  the  happiness  of  being  with  him  might 
end — ^that  was  always  my  fear ;  but  that  this  living, 
radiant  entity  that  was  Jesse  could  be  cut  off — as  well 
expect  the  sun  to  cease  shining.  I  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  his  question  that  I  forgot  to  answer  it. 

**  I  shall  be  ivith  you  all  in  Spirit,  even  when  my 
body  shall  be  no  more.''  He  felt  the  shiver  that  ran 
through  me  at  the  suggestion  of  the  grave  for  the 
beautiful  being  that  Uved  and  breathed  before  me. 

"  The  body  which  perishes  is  not  the  real  I,"  he 
went  on  ;  "  it  is  only  a  garment  worn  by  the  imperish- 
able Spirit.  You  will  realize  this  when  my  body  is 
only  a  memory.  For  I  shall  be  with  you  at  all  times, 
though  you  do  not  see  me  ;  I  shall  be  a  living  invisible 
presonce,  for  ever  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  have  loved  me.  Will  the  consciousness  of  me  be 
enough  to  fill  your  life  ?" 

Thrice  he  had  asked  the  question,  each  time  in  a 
different  form  of  words  ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was 
this  :  If  he  wore  to  die,  and  his  breathing  presence  were 
removed  from  me,  would  the  consciousness  of  his 
immaterial  presence  be  enough  to  fill  my  burning 
woman's  heart  through  all  the  years  of  my  Ufe  ?  Did 
I  love  liini  well  enough  to  be  only  the  disciple  of  a  dead 
yet  living  master,  from  youth  even  to  old  age  i  This 
^  he  meant,  and  I  answered  : 


/n 
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"  Is  there  anything  or  anybody  in  the  world  that 
would  be  large  enough  to  hold  my  heart — ^after  you  ?" 

"I  do  not  think  so,  Mary,"  he  said.  "That  is 
why  I  have  chosen  you  as  the  confidant  of  this  know- 
ledge that  has  come  to  me  ;  none  of  the  others  may 
know  it  yet.  Try  to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  me  as  an  indwelling  presence.  Hitherto  I  have  told 
you  to  meditate  upon  the  Spirit ;  now  think  of  me  as 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  world 
and  It." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  two  apart,"  I  answered. 

"  When  I  am  no  longer  with  you  in  this  body,"  he 
continued,  "  my  work  wiH  still  go  on,  through  you  and 
the  others.  Give  your  life  to  it,  Mary,  as  I  have 
given  mine.  Though  I  do  not  want  you  to  work  for 
reward,  yet  the  reward  is  great.  Give  yourself  so 
completely  to  the  cause  of  the  spiritual  awakening  of 
the  world,  that  from  my  home  in  the  centre  of  the 
Spirit  I  may  be  aware  of  you  as  an  extension  of  myself, 
a  part  of  myself  still  upon  the  earth.  Then  shall  the 
bliss  of  the  Spirit  flow  through  you  as  it  flows  through 
me." 

He  turned  away  and  went  up  the  path  to  the  house. 
When  he  was  gone  the  night  seemed  cold,  and  the 
garden  lonely  as  the  regions  of  dark  space  between  the 
stars.  I  could  not  foUow  him  into  the  cheerful  room 
where  the  others,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him,  raised 
their  happy  voices  to  welcome  his  return.  I  stole 
quietly  past  the  open  door  and  up  the  stairs  to  my 
own  room,  where  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed  and 
lay  without  moving,  until  the  grey  twilight  passed 
into  the  black  night.  Mine  was  a  grief  too  vast  for 
the  comfort  of  tears,  and  during  those  hours  I  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  the  laist  and  only  thing  I 
had  not  offered  up  before — ^the  privilege  to  weep. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

It  was  about  the  time  Jease  sent  his  disciples  out  to 
preach  that  his  two  brothers,  who  had  watched  with 
growing  anxiety  the  ever-increasing  crowds  that  fol- 
lowed him,  and  his  incompreh^osible  exaltation,  came 
to  harbour  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not  in  his  right 
mind.  They  confided  thmr  fears  to  each  other  and 
compared  their  observations  of  his  strange  ways. 

"'Did  you  see  how  his  eyes  glitter^  last  ni^t, 
Henry,  when  he  was  talking  about  a  coming  revo- 
lution ?" 

'*  Yes,  Fred ;  and  did  you  notice  how  he  turned 
away  that  time  and  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling,  as  if  he 
saw  things  ?" 

The  elder  brother  nodded  his  head  :  "  I'm  afraid  we 
ought  to  consult  a  doctor." 

"  We  could  do  it  without  his  knowing." 

''  Mother  mustn't  know,  either.  He's  made  her  as 
crazy  as  himself.  She  actually  believes  that  he's  been 
sent  by  God  to  transform  the  world." 

"  Yes,  there's  no  doubt  about  our  duty ;  we  must 
call  in  a  doctor." 

The  medical  man  chosen  by  the  two  brothers  was 
a  middle-aged  country  practitioner,  who  knew  very 
little  about  insanity,  and  therefore  assumed  with  awe- 
some gravity  the  responsibiUty  of  judgment  laid  upon 
him.  He  was  to  go  to  Jesse  in  the  guise  of  a  possible 
convert,  having  thus  an  opportimity  to  question  him 
about  his  strange  beliefs.  The  brothers  arranged  for 
a  private  interview,  telling  Jesse,  who  smiled  sadly  at 
them,  that  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  immense  influence 
whose  conversion  would  bring  glory  to  the  cause. 

Jesse  received  him  in  a  Uttle  room  on  the  groimd  floor 
used  by  Peter  Bond  as  an  office.  He  sat  in  Peter's 
easy-chair  behind  the  flat-topped  desk,  and  motioned 
his  visitor  to  the  straight  chair  used  by  those  who 
came  to  consult  with  Peter  as  to  the  business  of  the 
mill.     The  simple  dignity  and  beauty  of  this  preacher 
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whose  brothers  thought  him  mad,  both  charmed  and 
perplexed  the  man  of  medicine.  But,  faithful  to  his 
professional  errand,  he  asked  to  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  beauties  of  the  new  belief. 

Jesse  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit,  the 
indwelling  Reality  which  is  both  Grod  and  the  soul  of 
man  ;  he  spoke  of  the  love  of  fellow-beings  that  is  the  joy 
of  him  who  realizes  the  unity  of  all  with  the  one  Spirit ; 
of  the  faith  that  makes  man's  will  the  will  of  Grod  ;  of 
the  blissful  time  to  come  when  the  whole  world  would 
be  united  under  the  banner  of  love,  and  men  should 
desire  the  joys  of  the  Spirit  above  the  pleasures  of  the 


"A  beautiful  belief,"  said  the  doctor,  whose  alert 
mind  had  caught  everv  idea  in  Jesse's  words,  ^*  a  very 
beautiful  belief  that  1  should  be  glad  to  see  realized. 
But  will  you  tell  me,"  he  added,  irrelevantly,  on  the 
look-out  for  hallucinations,  "  if  you  ever  hold  converse 
with  spirits  and- angels  ?" 

"  The  quest  of  the  Spirit,"  said  Jesse,  "  is  not  a  quest 
of  the  supernatural.  I  have  never  seen  an  angel,  nor  do 
I  know  of  anyone  who  has  ;  but  I  am  filled  with  rapture 
every  day  by  discovering  some  angelic  quality  in  the 
soul  of  a  common  man." 

"  And  do  voices  ever  speak  to  you  out  of  the 
air  V  *^         ^ 

'*  The  voice  of  the  heart  says  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  and  sons  of  God." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  just  so,"  murmured  the  doctor.  Evi- 
dently, he  told  himself,  there  were  no  hallucinations. 
Then  he  took  another  course,  saying  : 

"  This  work  of  yours  must  be  very  exhausting — ^the 
constant  preaching  and  healing,  the  urgent  crowds 
that  follow  you  ever3rwhere.  Do  you  sleep  well  at 
night  ?" 

*'  Yes,  thank  you." 

Jesse  now  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  steadily 
and  sympathetically  at  his  questioner,  imtil  the  doctor 
grew  uneasy.  He  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  being 
examined  as  to  his  sanity.     But  he  went  on  bravely: 

23 
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*'  With  this  inoessant  labour,  do  yoa  not  often  have 
pains  and  weariness  in  vonr  head  V 

"  No.  I  have  never  had  a  headache  in  my  life,  that 
I  remember.  Bnt  there  is  a  pain  which  I  nave  much, 
an  almost  constant  pain." 

''  Yes  1"    The  doctor  brightened  perceptibly. 

"  The  pain,"  said  Jesse, '"  is  in  my  heart,  which  aches 
with  pity  for  the  awful  su£Eering  of  humanity." 

''  I  feel  that,  too,"  responded  the  doctor,  who  was  a 
kind-hearted  man,  full  of  emotion.  ""  In  my  profession 
I  see  so  much  suffering." 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story.  Doctor  !"  Jesse's  smile  was 
like  the  smile  of  a  mother  for  her  child  at  the  t  wilight 
hour.    He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  went  on  : 

''  There  were  two  children  who  lived  in  a  humble 
house  on  the  edge  of  a  large  green  meadow.  There  was 
no  garden  besic^  the  house,  and  the  only  flowers  they 
had  ever  seen  were  simple  daisies  and  buttercups  and 
dandelions. 

"  One  day  the  children  found,  growing  upon  an  eleva- 
tion, a  strange  white  flower.  The  plant  had  been  there 
a  lon^  time,  though  it  had  not  blossomed  before.  Now 
the  children  had  been  warned  from  babyhood  never  to 
touch  an  unfamiliar  flower,  for  fear  it  might  be 
poisonous  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  great  white  blossom 
they  distrusted  it.  It  was  so  much  larger  than  the 
daisies  and  buttercups  and  dandelions  growing  in  the 
meadow.  And  when  they  drew  timidly  a  little  nearer, 
and  the  sweet,  strong  scent  of  the  flower  was  borne  to 
them  on  the  air,  they  were  still  more  afraid.  '  It  must 
be  poisonous,'  they  said  to  one  another,  '  it  is  so  large 
and  smells  so  sweet.' 

''  Then  the  children  saw  a  stranger  passing  along  the 
road,  and  they  called  him  to  examine  the  strange  flower 
and  tell  them  whether  they  might  safely  touch  and 
smell  it. 

"  *  Why,'  said  the  stranger,  in  surprise,  *  this  blossom 
which  you  fear  to  touch  is  the  lily,  the  purest  and 
sweetest  flower  that  blows.  I  cannot  say  how  it  came 
to  grow  here  in  this  uncultivated  meadow,  where  there 
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are  only  simple  daisies  and  buttercups  and  dandelions  ; 
the  seed  must  have  been  borne  on  the  wind  from  some 
far-oflE  garden.  But  enjoy  the  lily  while  you  may,  dear 
children,  for  its  life  is  brief.  Do  not  destroy  it,  and 
from  its  seed  may  possibly  grow  other  lilies  to  make 
sweet  the  world.'  " 

Jesse  leaned  toward  the  doctor.  "  Do  you  like  the 
story  ?  My  brothers  are  the  children,  and  I  am  the 
large  white  lily.  Though  the  plant  has  been  growing 
near  them  a  long  time,  it  has  not  blossom^  untu 
now." 

"  And  the  stranger  ?"  The  doctor's  eyes  were  large 
and  bright. 

"  I  think,  my  friend,  that  you  are  the  stranger,'*  was 
Jesse's  quiet  answer.  "  And  whenever  you  pass  this 
way,  stop  and  inhale  the  perfume  of  the  lily.  It  may 
be  that  you  will  find  healing  in  its  breath." 

He  arose,  and  the  doctor  passed  out  from  the  little 
room  and  on  to  the  veranda,  where  the  two  brothers 
were  waiting  for  him. 

"  WeU  ?"  whispered  Henry. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  whispered  Fred. 

The  doctor  placed  a  kind  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each 
of  the  younc  men. 

"  I  think,  he  said, — "  and  this  is  a  free  opinion,  for 
which  I  want  no  fee, — ^I  think  that  your  remarkable 
brother  is  the  sanest  man  in  all  this  crazy  world.  If 
you  and  I  were  as  sane  as  he  is,  we  might  measure  up 
about  as  high  as  his  knees  ;  but  as  it  is,  my  friends,  we 
don't  even  come  to  his  shoe-tops." 

"  You've  taken  a  load  off  our  minds,"  declared  Fred. 

''  And  your  brother  has  taken  a  load  off  my  mind," 
the  doctor  answered.  "  All  my  life  I've  wanted  to  see 
a  great  man,  and  now  I've  seen  him.  There  are  twenty 
sick  folks  on  my  hands  just  now,  but  the  other  doctors 
will  be  glad  to  look  after  them.  I'm  going  to  drop 
evervthing  and  follow  this  light — ^wherever  it  leads 
me.' 

The  next  day  Jesse  left  Capronville,  going  out  to 
preach  in  the  villages  round  about^  and  tixe  physician 
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went  with  him  as  a  new  disciple.  He  also  took  his 
mother  and  the  other  women,  and  those  among  the  men 
who  had  not  akeady  been  sent  out  alone ;  but  he 
advised  his  two  brothers  to  return  to  their  families  in 
Myra. 

''  It  is  better,"  he  told  them  in  parting,  "  to  tend  well 
one  small  square  foot  of  ground  than  to  sow  thistles  in 
the  largest  field." 


CHAPTER  LVn 

On  Jesse's  return  to  Capronville,  about  a  fortnight  later^ 
the  first  friends  to  greet  him  at  the  station  were  Law- 
rence Lane  and  his  two  sisters.  Jesse  had  not  found 
time  to  write  to  Lawrence  since  the  early  spring ;  but 
ever  since  that  summer  visit  of  the  Lanes  in  Myra,  five 
years  before,  Mary  Bethel  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  girls,  and  during  the  last  few  months  she  had 
sent  them  full  accounts  of  Jesse's  ministry.  They 
knew  all  about  his  preaching  ;  they  knew  of  the  cures  he 
had  performed,  of  the  mmtitudes  that  followed  and 
believed  in  him,  of  the  twelve  men  now  travelling  about 
as  his  disciples  and  speaking  in  his  name ;  and  they 
treasured  above  all  their  other  possessions  the  frag- 
mentary extracts  from  his  sermons  which  the  mother 
had  been  able  to  write  down  for  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  they  had  read  and  all  they 
hfitd  imagined,  they  were  unprepared  for  a  meeting  with 
Jesse.  He  was  the  same  man  they  had  known — but 
not  the  same.  The  morning  star  had  become  the 
blazing  sim.  They  were  glad  that  the  crowd  at  the 
station,  pressing  round  him,  demanded  his  attention  for 
a  time  ;  glad  that,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over, 
they  could  look  at  him  and  listen  to  him  in  conversation 
with  others,  while  they  gradually  ckdjusted  themselves 
to  the  change  which  had  made  of  their  simple  friend 
an  exalted  prophet  whose  followers  could  not  be 
counted,  and  whose  very  presence  was  like  a  breeze  of 
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invigorating  monntain  air  in  the  heat  of  a  dusty 
valley. 

"  And  only  iSve  years  ago  we  used  to  talk  with  him, 
and  even  diflEer  from  him,  as  if  we  were  his  equals  !"  ex- 
claimed Martha  in  a  whisper  to  her  bewildered  brother. 

The  eyes  of  Mary  Lane  were  like  blue  fire  with  the 
intensity  of  her  feeling  ;  but  her  face  was  pale  and  her 
lips  were  still.  The  vague  emotion  of  the  girl,  which 
had  found  vent  in  lonely  tears  five  years  before,  and  had 
later  pined  and  died  for  lack  of  nourishment,  now  arose 
from  the  grave,  transformed  and  spiritualized — ^purer  it 
could  not  be,  but  more  ethereal.  What  might  have 
been  human  love,  in  reawakening  became  divine 
devotion. 

They  saw  him  cure  a  cripple,  who  threw  away  his 
crutch  and  walked  like  any  other  man  at  Jesse's 
word  that  he  should  do  so  ;  they  saw  unemotional  New 
Englanders  so  carried  away  by  emotion  for  this  man 
that  they  kissed  his  hands  and  even  his  garments,  for- 
getting their  habitual  reserve  ;  they  felt  the  atmosphere 
of  other-worldness,  the  vibration  of  spirituaUty  which 
surrounded  him,  and  within  whose  radius  the  mar- 
vellous seemed  normal  and  enthusiasm  seemed  in- 
evitable. They,  too,  were  carried  away  by  the  Spirit 
that  burned  in  Jesse,  even  as  hundreds  of  others  had 
been  before  them  and  as  thousands  would  be  after 
them.  Even  before  they  left  the  station  and  started 
with  Jesse  for  Peter's  house,  each  of  the  three  had 
made  a  secret  vow  to  live  by  the  Ught  of  Jesse's  faith. 
Though  they  could  hardly  have  defined  it,  yet  were 
they  filled  with  it. 

They  arrived  at  the  house  about  dinner-time,  and 
Jesse  asked  the  two  girls  to  sit  on  either  side  ot  him  at 
the  table,  Lawrence  being  seated  next  to  his  sister 
Mary  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  Mary  Bethel  next  to 
Martha  on  the  right.  Peter  and  the  other  men  were 
still  away,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  feed 
the  crowds  of  people  that  followed  Jesse,  there  were 
no  others  present  at  the  dinner  that  day  except  the 
women  who  were  always  with  him,  the  recently  con- 
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verted  doctor,  the  little  group  of  sweet-faced  chfldren, 
with  Peter's  wife  and  mother-in-law,  and  the  hand- 
some middle-aged  woman  who  was  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  Dana.  Mary  Magnus  was  absent,  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  joined  the  followers  of 
Jesse  in  the  early  smnmer.  A  matter  of  business  had 
called  her  to  Vergennes  that  morning,  nor  did  she 
return  until  after  Lawrence  and  his  sisters  had  ended 
their  three  days'  visit.  Thus  it  happened  that  they 
did  not  meet  her  until  the  following  year. 

In  his  gladness  at  seeing  these  friends  of  other  days, 
Jesse  seemed  to  his  mother  to  have  become  more 
youthful ;  while  they,  in  turn,  were  exalted  by  his 
presence,  so  that  a  balance  was  struck  between  tiiem, 
and  all  were  now  happy  and  at  ease. 

''  New  York  is  the  place  for  a  great  teacher,"  Law- 
rence said,  accepting  with  a  smile  the  bread  which  Jesse 
offered  him.  *  Do  you  not  intend  soon  to  come  down 
to  us  ?" 

**  I  do,"  replied  Jesse,  with  a  quick  glance  at  his 
mother,  which  she  imderstood  as  an  appeal  fbr  silence 
regarding  her  own  dread  of  New  York.  "  When  I  have 
balanced  my  accounts  with  those  whose  needs  I  serve 
around  these  farms  and  villages,  then  I  \^ill  open  a 
new  ledger  for  the  more  extensive  business  of  the  Spirit 
which  I  hope  to  carry  on  with  the  great  city." 

"  And  will  you  not  employ  me  as  book-keeper  in  the 
business  of  the  Spirit  ?  Lawrence  asked,  falling  in 
with  Jesse's  mood  and  with  his  metaphor.  "  I  have 
had  a  long  experience  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
Spirit's  most  formidable  rival — Matter." 

The  pseudo-master  never  ventures  to  play  with  his 
disciples,  nor  the  very  young  teacher  with  his  pupils  ; 
but  he  whose  mastership  and  authority  are  sure, 
delights  in  such  relaxation.  It  serves  as  an  elastic 
spring-board  from  which  to  leap  to  the  serious  heights 
of  Truth. 

"  I  cannot  pay  you  wages,"  Jesse  said  ;  "  but  I  can 
promise  you  an  interest  in  the  business — ^a  gradually 
moreaaing  interest." 
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John's  mother,  from  whom  her  son  had  not  inherited 
his  imagination,  was  puzzled  and  half-shocked  by  this 
toying  with  sacred  things ;  but  Jesse,  seeing  the 
trouble  in  her  eyes,  gave  her  such  a  warm  and  reassur- 
ing smile  that  she  was  comforted  and  smiled  at  him  in 
return. 

"  It  is  through  play,"  he  said  to  her,  "  that  all  young 
things  develop  strength  and  fit  themselves  for  the 
labours  of  maturity.  These  friends  of  mine  are  such 
yoimg  things  in  the  spiritual  life  that  I  encourage  them 
to  frolic  with  faith,  that  they  may  gather  strength. 
The  Spirit  is  not  resentful  of  familiarities.  Does  a 
mother  reprove  her  child  for  taking  liberties  with  her  t 
Many  respect  God  without  loving  Him  ;  but  thev  who 
love  God  are  in  no  danger  of  dishonouring  Him. 

So  Jesse  lessened,  by  subtle  words  and  tender  smiles, 
the  immeasurable  distance  which  separated  his  con- 
sciousness from  the  consciousness  of  these  dear  ones 
who  had  loved  him  before  his  days  of  Mastership. 
Then,  by  gradual  degrees,  he  led  them  with  him  up 
the  steep  height  of  spiritual  aspiration. 

Jesse  was  to  preach  that  evening  at  the  twilight 
hour,  and  during  dinner  Mary  Bethel  told  the  visitors 
about  the  songs  which  had  been  composed  for  his 
meetings,  and  expressed  regret  that  Mary  Magnus  was 
not  with  them  now,  so  that  the  Lanes  might  hear  her 
sing  the  songs. 

From  the  letters  of  Jesse's  mother,  Mary  Lane  had 
conceived  a  vivid  interest  in  "  the  other  Mary,"  as  she 
called  her,  an  interest  made  up  of  diverse  elements. 
She  was  not  conscious  of  being  jealous  of  the  brilliant 
and  beautiful  woman  who  bore  her  name,  but  she  was 
keenly  disappointed  that  she  was  not  to  see  for  herself 
why  everyone  described  her  as  so  fascinating  and  so 
good.  She  was  less  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  pale  girl  at  the  end  of  the  table  had  written 
the  words  of  the  songs  which  Jesse  seemed  to  value  so 
highlv  than  she  was  with  the  knowledge  that  the  absent 
one,  '  the  other  Mary,"  had  written  the  music.  Mary 
Lane  knew  good  music  when  she  heard  it,  and  after 
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dinner  she  got  the  songs  from  Anna  Martin  and  played 
them  over  on  the  piano.  Their  beauty  made  her  sad  ; 
but  as  she  Ustened  to  the  harmonies  that  flowed  from 
beneath  her  fingers,  she  was  conscious  of  a  strange  new 
feeling — a  throbbing  in  her  heart  of  sisterly  love  for 
the  one  who  had  woven  those  harmonies.  How  blest 
was  she  in  being  privileged  to  serve  with  her  art  "  the 
Master,"  as  they  called  Um  !  The  Master !  And  little 
Mary  had  wept  in  the  long  ago  because  he  had  never 
seemed  to  love  her  any  better  than  he  loved  Lawrence 
and  Martha  !  She  was  now  appalled  at  the  greatness 
of  her  presumption.  Sitting  alone  before  the  piano, 
she  let  her  fingers  he  motionless  in  her  lap,  while  she 
repeated  softly  to  herself,  "  The  Master,  the  Master." 
Her  imagination  took  fire.  She,  too,  would  be  his 
disciple ;  and  though  she  could  not  make  great  music 
for  his  cause,  she  could  absorb,  and  give  again  to 
others,  the  spirit  of  his  teachings. 

She  now  rose  from  the  piano  and  went  into  the  next 
room  where  Jesse  sat  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and 
asked  him  timidly  if  he  would  explain  to  her  more 
fully  the  faith  she  had  accepted  on  the  strength  of  her 
faith  in  him.  Lawrence  and  Martha  listened  also  to 
Jesse's  clear  exposition  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his 
belief  ;  and  when,  after  an  hour  or  more,  he  ceased 
speaking,  all  three  declared  themselves  his  converts, 
Martha  with  strong,  decisive  words,  Lawrence  more 
quietly,  Mary  almost  inarticulately  because  of  her 
falling  tears. 

Three  days  they  remained,  the  limit  of  the  time 
Lawrence  could  be  spared  from  his  duties  in  the  city  ; 
for  he  was  not  one  of  those  whom  Jesse  advised  to 
leave  everything  and  be  with  him  constantly.  He  felt 
that  these  three  were  with  him,  wherever  they  might 
be  ;  and  he  knew  that  in  some  way  yet  to  be  revealed 
these  friends  would  better  serve  the  Spirit  by  pre- 
serving, for  the  time,  their  relations  with  the  complex 
life  of  the  great  materialistic  city.  But  though  they 
questioned  him,  he  did  not  tell  them  when  he  would 
transfer  his  labours  to  the  larger  field. 
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"  Write  to  me  constantly,"  he  said  to  them  in  parting, 
"and  meditate  and  talk  together  constantly  on  all 
that  I  have  taught  you.  Though  I  cannot  say  when 
I  shall  come,  be  ready  for  my  coming  at  all  times." 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

Daily  his  fame  increased,  and  daily  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  see  and  hear  him  grew  larger.  Already  his 
name  was  well  known  from  one  end  of  the  little  otate 
to  the  other,  and  paragraphs  about  a  stransely  beautiful 
youi^  religious  teacher  who  had  arisen  in  Vermont,  who 
cured  disc^ises  by  the  touch  of  his  hands  and  preached 
an  idealistic  faith,  began  to  appear  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  Letters  from  strangers,  too  numer- 
ous to  answer,  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  He 
continued  to  preach  and  heal  the  sick  in  all  the  larger 
towns  and  villages  within  forty  miles  of  CapronviBe, 
but  he  did  not  go  again  to  the  North. 

The  North  came  to  him,  in  the  persons  of  two  fol- 
lowers of  the  famous  Hermit,  who  was  still  imprisoned 
on  the  unproven  charge  of  inciting  a  riot  which  ended 
in  violence  and  bloodshed. 

It  was  the  supper-hour  at  Peter's  house,  and  Jesse  sat 
at  one  end  of  the  long  table,  facing  the  door,  when  the 
two  grave  men  appeared.  The  happy  home,  the 
smiling  faces  of  the  men  and  women,  the  plentiful  fare, 
were  surprising  to  the  unbidden  guests  who  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  dining-room.  They  had  come  down  to  see 
a  prophet  like  their  own  stem  master,  and  they  found  a 
smiling  man  who  was  the  centre  of  what  seemed  to  them 
a  scene  of  revelry  and  feasting.  Though  Jesse's  first 
disciples  were  still  absent,  preaching  in  other  towns, 
their  places  were  filled  by  his  new  followers  and  friends  ; 
and  tnere  were  many  women  among  them,  young  as 
well  as  old.  How  different  was  this  scene  from  the  one 
on  which  these  pilgrims  had  turned  their  backs  but  a 
few  hours  before  !     At  noon  they  were  in  a  bare  room 
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in  a  northern  gaol,  where  an  emaciated,  fiery-eyed 
prophet  exhorted  his  fellow-prisoners  to  repentanoe  ;  at 
sunset  they  beheld  the  new  teacher,  whose  fame  already 
eclipsed  their  master's,  seated  at  the  head  of  a  flower* 
strewn  table,  eating  and  drinking  with  his  happy 
friends,  like  one  for  whose  word  no  suffering  world  was 
waiting.  They  watched  him  a  few  moments  from  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  ;  then,  knocking  on  the  panel  to 
make  known  their  presence,  they  advanced  into  the 
room. 

''  You  are  welcome,"  Jesse  said  to  them,  with  his 
tender  smile.  '*  Have  you  come  to  join  the  company 
of  those  who  love  the  Spirit  better  than  the  body  t" 

''  We  are  come  from  the  Hermit  who  languishes  in 
prison,"  was  their  answer.  "  He  sent  us  to  ask  if  you 
are  really  the  one  whom  he  has  sought." 

The  eyes  of  Jesse  filled  with  tears.  "  How  cruelly 
your  master  must  have  suffered  in  his  prison,  if  he  has 
come  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  spiritual  recognition 
of  me !" 

Peter's  wife,  at  a  sign  from  Jesse,  laid  plates  and  cups 
for  the  strangers  ;  and  her  old  mother,  whom  Jesse  had 
raised  from  a  sick-bed  on  his  return  from  the  North, 
brought  food  and  drink  for  them. 

*'  He  did  not  bid  us  tell  you  that  he  doubted  ;  only  to 
ask  if  indeed  you  are  the  one,"  the  elder  of  the  men 
declared. 

Jesse  turned  to  an  eager  youth,  one  of  his  new  friends, 
who  was  standing  behind  his  chair.  **  If  there  are  any 
waiting  outside  who  wish  to  be  cured,  you  may  bring 
them  in  here." 

The  youth  returned,  followed  by  a  score  of  men  and 
women  who  crowded  about  the  doorway.  From  this 
background  three  persons  separated  themselves  and 
came  toward  Jesse  :  a  young  mother  holding  in  her 
arms  a  little  child  wailing  with  some  feverish  disease, 
an  old  man  bent  with  years  and  weakness,  and  a  wild- 
eyed  girl  whose  family  thought  her  insane  because  she 
had  not  spoken  a  word  to  anyone  for  more  than  a 
month. 
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Jesse  arose  from  the  table.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
with  closed  eyes,  in  silent  invocation  of  the  Spirit  within, 
while  the  two  visitors  watched  him  with  breathless 
expectation.  Then  he  lifted  the  feverish,  wailing  child 
in  his  arms  and  cooled  and  stilled  it,  as  he  had  done  with 
that  other  child  in  the  dooryard  of  his  old  home  in 
Nashburgh.  With  a  sigh  of  comfort  it  fell  asleep,  and 
he  gave  it  back  to  the  mother,  who  kissed  his  hands  and 
murmured  tearful  thanks.  He  straightened  up  the 
bent  old  man,  giving  him  of  his  own  vigour,  until  a  look 
almost  like  that  of  youth  came  into  the  dull  eyes,  and 
the  shoulders  squared  themselves  for  another  trial  in 
the  battle  of  life.  He  took  the  hands  of  the  wild-eyed 
girl  who  had  not  spoken  a  word  for  several  weeks,  and 
looking  deep  into  her  troubled  soul,  he  soothed  that, 
too,  as  he  had  soothed  the  wailing  child.  And  then  he 
questioned  her,  charming  away  her  dumbness  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  appeal. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  your  name  1" 

"  Susie  London."  Her  voice  was  clear  and  natural, 
after  a  month  of  silence,  and  the  eyes  which  had  been 
so  wild  a  little  while  before  were  now  grown  soft  and 
wide,  like  those  of  a  child. 

"  Susie,  I  have  a  friend  here,  Rose  Thomas,"  and 
Jesse  took  the  hand  of  Rose,  who  stood  near,  placing  it 
in  the  hand  of  the  girl.  "  I  knew  her  when  I  was  a  little 
child,  Susie  ;  and  sometimes,  when  she  wished  to  make 
me  very  happy,  she  would  read  to  me  beautiful  things 
from  the  Psalms  of  David  :  '  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is 
my  refuge  and  my  fortress :  my  (Jod ;  in  Him  will  I 
trust.'  Would  you  not  like  her  to  read  those  things  to 
you  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,  if  she  would  be  so  kind," 
There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  tones  of  the  girl's 
voice  and  in  her  manner,  half  shy,  half  joyous.  She 
seemed  like  a  child  who  has  been  ill,  taken  out  for  the 
first  time  into  the  air  and  sunshine  of  a  blossoin^  garden. 

"  She  will  read  to  you  for  a  little  while,"  Jesse  con- 
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tinued,  "  and  her  voioe  is  very  sweet  and  oomfoiting. 
Then,  when  you  are  tired,  she  will  pat  yon  to  bed  aiMl 
sit  beiude  you  until  you  fall  asleep,  in  the  morning  yon 
will  find  her  there  when  you  awake,  and  after  breuiast 
she  will  take  you  home  to  your  mother,  and  you  will  tell 
your  mother  all  about  it. 

The  girl  f oUowed  Rose  Thomas  from  the  room,  smiling 
back  over  her  shoulder  at  Jesse.  When  she  was  gone, 
he  sent  one  of  the  young  men  into  the  village  to  teU  her 
mother,  from  whom  she  had  evidently  run  away,  that 
she  would  remain  in  Peter  Bond's  house  that  night. 
Then  he  turned  again  to  the  two  messengers  of  John  the 
Hermit,  who  had  been  gravely  looking  on  at  all  these 
things. 

**  When  you  return  to  your  master,"  he  said,  ^*  tell 
him  what  you  have  just  now  seen.  But  if  you  are  still 
doubtftd,  you  may  see  greater  things.  The  very 
children  in  the  streets  of  Capronville  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  can  teU  you  what  has  been  done  in  the  name 
of  the  Spirit.  And  he  who  shall  truly  understand  these 
things  shall  be  happy  for  ever." 

The  two  messengers  then  started  on  their  return 
journey  to  the  Hermit. 

The  rumour  of  their  presence  in  Capronville  had 
spread  through  the  village,  and  Jesse  went  down  to  the 

Sublio  square  that  evening  to  speak  to  the  people  about 
ohn.  Great  crowds  now  followed  him  wherever  he 
went ;  and  whenever  he  walked  abroad,  men  and  women 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  and  join  him.  When  he 
was  at  Peter's  house,  whole  families  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  camped  out  on  the  hill  beyond.  The  entire 
population  of  that  region  was  stirred  out  of  its  routine 
of  life  by  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  this  one  man.  He 
was,  one  may  truly  say,  a  visitor  from  another  stratum 
of  consciousness,  and  the  swift  vibration  of  his  presence 
electrified  the  slower  lives  around  him. 

''He  whom  men  call  the  Hermit  is  now  indeed  a 
solitary,"  he  told  the  people  that  night,  with  the  play 
upon  words  which  was  always  a  favourite  way  of  his  in 
forcing  home  an  idea.     '*  He  is  in  prison,  but  he  is  still 
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John.  Did  you  expect  to  see  him  trembling  before  the 
judgment  of  some  petty  magistrate  ?  Did  you  expect 
to  see  him  reclining  on  the  sofas  of  the  rich,  or  fawning 
in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Governor  ?  John  will 
never  do  any  of  these  things.  But  if  you  have  thought 
to  see  an  inspired  man  looking  fearlessly  in  the  face  of 
a  hostile  and  uncomprehending  world,  then  you  have 
seen  that  man  in  John  the  Hermit. 

"  He  who  dwells  in  the  Spirit  cannot  be  confined  by 
prison  bars  and  doors. 

^'  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  a  man's  body  be  devoured 
by  the  worms  of  the  earth  in  order  that  he  may  dwell  in 
the  Spirit.  The  way  of  the  grave  is  not  the  way  of  the 
Spirit.  He  who  has  not  pursued  the  indwelling  Spirit 
during  life  will  not  be  pursued  by  the  Spirit  after  death  ; 
and  he  who  has  not  attained  the  Spirit  during  life  will 
not  attain  the  Spirit  after  death.  Only  he  who  beats 
upon  the  doors  of  the  spiritual  home  and  will  not  be 
denied  shall  enter  and  dwell  therein.  But  from  the  day 
when  John  the  Hermit  found  the  object  of  his  quest 
until  this  hour,  the  spiritual  doors  have  been  shaken  by 
the  onset  of  those  who  have  demanded  to  pass  through 
them. 

"  Those  who  read  by  the  letter  of  fact  instead  of  by 
the  soul  of  truth  may  ask,  '  How  can  a  spiritual  place 
have  doors  V  But  only  by  the  use  of  material  symbols 
can  I  teach  you  spiritual  truths.  The  language  of  the 
inner  spheres  is  imderstood  only  by  those  who  dwell 
therein. 

"  John  the  Hermit  is  the  greatest  of  all  those  who 
have  not  forced  the  spiritual  doors  by  Love — which  is 
the  only  password.  Dxxt  do  not  think  that  in  one  short 
life  in  human  form  a  man  may  acquire  the  power  that 
is  in  John.  Many  times  must  the  revolving  periods  of 
day  and  night  pass  round  the  globe  before  an  acorn  can 
become  an  oak-tree.  But  tli^ough  the  darkest  night 
the  sapling  preserves  its  identity,  to  reappear  in  the 
light  of  dawn  a  little  larger  with  the  growtiti  of  the  pre- 
c^ling  day  and  night. 

"  John  himself  has  declared  that  he  is  the  messenger 
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who  goes  before  the  dawn.  And  this  is  not  the  first 
time  he  has  appeared  before  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
He  has  been  known  in  other  ages  ;  and  so  have  you  and 
I,  and  all  men. 

'^  Nothing  is  ever  exactly  repeated,  not  even  a  blade 
of  grass.  But  that  which  has  been  before  shall  be 
again." 


CHAPTER  LIX 

HowBVEB  great  the  power  of  Jesse  over  the  pure,  the 
simple-heartied,  and  the  young,  in  the  villages  where  he 
preached  and  healed  the  sick  there  were  some  who  not 
only  did  not  believe  in  him  nor  his  mission,  but  sought  to 
discredit  both.  Among  these  were  most  of  the  dergy 
of  those  towns. 

"  Have  we  not  the  Bible  for  a  guide  ?"  they  asked. 
"  Must  we  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  young  man  for  instruc- 
tion in  religion  ?  Why,  he  has  not  even  been  ordained 
to  preach  !  ' 

If  anyone  reminded  them  that  none  of  the  great 
prophets  had  been  so  ordained,  thoy  shook  their  heads 
and  declared  that  the  days  of  inspiration  were  over. 
Some,  mistaking  the  Ught  of  his  coimtenance,  afBirmed 
that  he  was  crazy;  others,  seeing  that  he  healed  the 
sick  without  a  doctor's  certificate,  wanted  to  have  him 
punished  for  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine  ;  but,  as  he 
accepted  no  fee,  and  no  person  died  as  the  result  of  his 
ministrations,  they  could  not  eflfect  this  purpose  ;  others, 
again,  seeing  the  great  numbers  of  women,  young  and 
oW,  that  surrounded  and  adored  him,  made  veiled  in- 
sinuations regarding  what  they  called  the  morality  of 
his  influence.  It  was  even  counted  against  him  in  that 
region,  as  in  Nashburgh,  that  men  left  their  homes  to 
follow  him. 

In  some  places  the  ministers  came  together  in  a  body 
to  question  him,  trying  to  entrap  him  into  some  admis- 
sion which  could  be  used  against  him  ;  but  they  always 
went  away  baffled,  like  those  six  ministers  who_had 
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come  to  Peter's  house  in  Capronville.  A  few  of  the 
clergy,  a  very  few,  were  moved  by  his  sincerity  and  the 
beauty  of  his  teaching,  and  even  offered  him  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  houses  of  worship  (after  discreet  consulta- 
tion with  the  contributing  church  members) ;  but  as  no 
church  could  hold  a  tithe  of  the  multitudes  that  flocked 
to  hear  him,  he  could  not  accept  their  offers,  though  he 
acknowledged  them  with  gentleness  and  courtesy.  So 
great  was  his  consideration  for  these  men,  thait  his 
Sunday  sermons  were  now  always  given  in  the  after- 
noon, instead  of  in  the  morning.  Otherwise  the 
churches  in  whatever  town  he  was  visiting  would  have 
been  empty  ;  for  while  many  might  deny  and  even  revile 
him,  none  who  had  once  come  under  the  charm  of  his 
presence  could  keep  away  from  him.  The  minds  of 
men  might  say  no  to  his  appeal,  but  the  souls  of  men 
he  bound  as  by  a  spell.  So  the  clersy  were  more 
troubled  over  this  one  man  who  turned  his  face  to  the 
Spirit  than  over  the  many  sinners  who  turned  their 
backs  upon  repentance. 

Jesse  was  again  ill  Capronville  when  those  whom  he 
had  sent  out  to  preach  his  doctrine  returned  and  cave 
account  of  their  labours.  Though  they  came  nrom 
different  directions,  they  all  arrived  on  the  same  day. 
He  had  sent  no  letters  to  summon  them  together  ;  they 
came  as  if  impelled  by  that  guidance  he  had  told  them 
to  listen  for  in  the  silence  of  their  own  hearts. 

"  We  have  preached  your  word  and  vou,  and  we  have 
healed  the  sick,  even  as  you  bade  us,  Peter  said  ;  and 
the  stories  of  the  others  echoed  his. 

''  Now  you  shall  all  be  with  me  again  for  a  little  while, 
face  to  face,"  he  promised  them.  And  when  you  have 
refilled  your  baskets  from  the  storehouse  of  the  Spirit, 
you  shall  go  out  again  among  those  who  are  starving  for 
spiritual  bread." 

r    •* 

He  was  preaching  in  a  large  village  some  miles  east  of 

Capronville  when  the  news  reached  him  that  John  the 

Hermit  had  died  in  his  northern  prison.     Grieved  that 

the  world  was  now  bereft  of  the  speaking  presence  of 
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that  strong  and  valiant  sonl,  Jease  immediately  left  the 
town  and  went  eastward,  seekmg  the  oomfort  of  the 
quiet  mountains,  and  taking  with  him  cmlv  the  twelve 
men  who  had  been  ohosen  and  sealed  as  his  prinoipal 
oo-workers.  But  the  orowds  that  had  gathered  to  hear 
him  would  not  be  denied  ;  when  they  learned  the  direo- 
tion  he  had  taken  they  followed  a  long  distance,  and 
overtook  him  in  a  lonely  plaoe  in  the  shadow  <^  the 
mountain.  Atter  many  hours,  duhng  whioh  he  tau^^t 
them  of  the  unseen  spiritual  world  surrounding  and 
interpenetrating  the  visible  world,  he  sent  them  back 
again  to  the  places  whence  ^bej  came,  filled  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  indwelling  Ftesence. 

When  Jesse  and  the  twelve  sat  together  in  the  early 
moonli^t,  after  the  crowd  had  been  dismissed,  John 
said : 

"  Master,  you  have  fed  to-day  a  hungry  multitude 
with  spiritual  bread." 

"And  yet  we  have  plenty  for  ourselves,"  replied 
Jesse.  "  As  I  have  told  you  before,  we  can  never  really 
possess  anything  until  we  have  given  it  away.  To-day 
we  have  fed  a  great  multitude  with  the  bread  of  the 
Spirit,  and  yet,"  glancing  round  the  circle  of  ttvehe 
men,  "  there  remain  to  us  twdve  baskets  full,'' 

"  We  are,  indeed,  baskets  filled  to  the  rim  and  piled 
up  with  the  bread  of  heaven,"  James  said,  ana  the 
others  answered,  "  Yes." 

Then  they  talked  together  of  the  Hermit  who  was 
dead  ;  and  Andrew,  who  had  spent  some  time  with  him 
before  he  followed  this  gentler  master,  told  them  stories 
of  the  austere  life  of  him  who  no  longer  had  a  body  to 
chasten  by  fasting  and  vigils. 

It  was  that  same  night  when  Peter,  in  answer  to 
Jesse's  question  as  to  whcU  they  believed  him  to  be« 
made  the  potent  declaration  that  he  was  the  very  Spirit 
made  flesh,  the  incarnation  of  Ood.  The  other  men, 
who  had  often  asked  themselves  the  question  without 
daring  the  supreme  answer  made  by  Peter,  were  stirred 
to  the  depths  oy  this  confirmation  of  their  own  thought. 
JBnt  why  nad  he  ohoeenthem,  simple  and  ignorant  men. 
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for  his  intilnate  companions,  when  the  wisest  of  the 
earth  might  have  been  sitting  at  his  feet,  in  their 
places  ?     He  answered  their  unspoken  question  : 

"  Does  not  the  mother  reveal  to  the  simple  and  un- 
learned children  at  her  knee  wonders  of  love  she  could 
not  speak  to  the  wisest  of  grown  men  and  wotnen  ? 
By  the  very  simpUcity  of  your  minds  are  you  able 
to  receive  the  profoundest  wisdom — which  is  always 
simple.  But  the  time  is  not  come  when  you  can  wisely 
reveal  to  others  all  you  know  and  feel  about  me.'^ 

Then  he  spoke  to  them  agam  concemmg  the  death  of 
the  Hermit,  and  reminded  them  that  all  who  wear  the 
garment  of  the  flesh  must  lay  it  off. 

'*  Even  I,"  he  said,  *'  shall  become  invisible  some  day. 
But  when  you  no  longer  see  me,  I  shaU  be  present  with 
you  as  a  breath,  an  influence,  leading  you  on  in  the 
ministnr  of  revealing  the  Spirit  to  the  men  of  earth. 
When  I  am  dead,  the  work — the  preaching  of  the  faith — 
must  still  continue." 

"  When  you  are  dead  !"  It  was  a  hoarse  cry  from 
the  lips  of  all. 

"  Yes,  for  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  I  must  make 
the  final  sacrifice  of  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit.  The  autumn 
will  soon  be  here.  Through  the  winter  I  shall  be  with 
you ;  but  when  the  spring  comes  up  from  the  South  I 
must  go  down  to  meet  it,  down  to  the  great  city  where 
I  must  lay  the  final  stone  in  the  temple  of  my  faith — 
the  great  city  where  my  bodily  death  will  be  the  price 
of  spiritual  victory.  And  I  shall  die  by  violence  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  shall  reject  the  Spirit." 

Peter  spranj^  to  his  feet.  '^  Master,  it  must  not  be  !" 
he  cried.  "  It  shidl  not  be !"  And  he  took  hold  of 
Jesse,  as  if  to  draw  him  back  by  force  from  the  threaten- 
ing future. 

Jesse's  look  was  a  reproof,  before  he  spoke  : 
"  Is  it  better,  then,  that  you  should  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  my  presence,  and  my  mission  be  unfulfilled  ?    Would 
you  nold  me  back  from  the  purpose  for  which  I  came 
into  the  world  ?" 

"  But  if  yon  die,"  persisted  Ptoter,  "  how  can  Ml^^ 
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purpose  be  fulfilled  !    CSui  a  man  woriL  after  ha  ir 

1^  wind  wae  ridiig  in  the  moontaini  before  them, 
and  itB  low  murmur  sounded  like  a  warning  from  the 
vast  powers  of  Nature  that  watched  and  lietened.  Jdm 
shivered,  and  drew  his  coat  closer  about  him. 

"  To  die  is  a  part  of  my  wwk,"  the  Master  went  on, 
his  voice  rising  with  the  voice  of  the  wind.  **  CSui  I  not 
speak  with  your  tongues  when  my  own  shall  be  silent  t 
Only  he  who  can  live  without  m^  ^^^^^f^  presence  shall 
feel  my  spirit  constantly  with  hmi.  When  the  self  no 
lon^  cnes  f<Mr  anything,  then  the  soul  comes  into  ite 
divme  inheritance. 

|.  John's  hand  went  out  and  sought  the  hand  of  Jesse. 
The  boy's  face  was  wet  witii  tears. 

**  There  is  always  a  price  set/'  the  thrilling  voice  went 
on.  "  The  price  of  tne  ecstasy  of  mothemood  is  the 
pain  of  givmg  birth.  The  price  of  immortality  is 
death."     ^: 

"Master,  is  not  your  life  too  valuable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed t"  It  was  Andrew  who  spoke ;  and  though  he 
asked  a  question,  his  tone  had  all  the  &rmnes8  of  an 
afi&rmation. 

Jesse  answered  :  "  When  a  man  shall  know  his  life  to 
be  more  valuable  than  the  life  of  any  other,  then  will  he 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  that  life  upon  the  altar  of  the 
world." 

They  were  heavy-hearted.  That  very  night  they  had 
declared  him  to  be  the  supreme  Spirit  in  man's  form, 
and  even  then  he  was  preparing  to  die  the  death  of  an 
ordinary  man !  The  twelve  composed  their  limbs  to 
rest ;  but  for  a  long  time  sleep  would  not  come  near' 
them. 

Judson,  especially,  was  restless  and  miserable.  Was 
this  pleasant  life  to  last  a  few  months  only  ?  When 
Jesse  had  sent  the  men  out  to  preach  he  had  sent 
Judson  and  Andrew  together,  and  the  ministry  of  these 
two  had  been  less  brmiant  than  some  of  the  others. 
And  now  unwelcome  doubts  came  whispering  to  this 
disciple.    The  Master  had  spoken  of  death  by  vidience, 
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Bpoken  of  the  rejection  of  his  teaching.  Were  thev  then 
to  be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  Judson 
had  had  enough  of  dishonour.  For  hours  he  turned 
from  side  to  side,  listening  to  the  wind  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  the  morning  he  was  haggard  and  absent- 
minded. 

They  were  in  Rutland  the  following  day,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  to  Jesse  from  a  man  who  wrote  on 
behalf  of  the  Grovemor  of  the  State,  saying  there  were 
many  prominent  persons  in  the  North,  including  that 
high  official  himscdf ,  who  were  desirous  to  see  and  hear 
the  young  preacher  of  whom  such  remarkable  stories 
were  told. 

Peter  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  little  band,  as  they 
sat  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  new  converts ; 
and  the  heart  of  the  troubled  Judson  again  beat  high 
in  his  bosom. 

"  Now,  surely,  Master,  that  is  an  honour,"  he  cried, 
"  when  the  Governor  himself  sends  for  you  !  If  you  can 
win  his  support,  and  the  support  of  the  other  prominent 
persons  spoken  of  in  the  letter,  why,  all  the  things  you 
dread  may  be  avoided." 

Jesse  looked  at  him  some  moments  before  answer- 
ing. 

"  You  mistake,"  he  said,  "  I  dread  nothing.  And 
how  high  must  be  your  respect  for  the  indwelling  and 
immortal  One,  when  you  think  It  can  be  honoured  by 
the  Governor  and  other  prominent  persons  !" 

"  But  surely "  Judson  began  ;  then  wavered,  for 

he  knew  not  what  to  say. 

''  My  mission  is  not  to  appease  the  idle  curiosity  of 
prominent  persons,"  Jesse  went  on,  *'  but  to  spectk  the 
word  of  spiritual  life  to  all  who  will  hear  it.  These 
prominent  persons  are  too  well  satisfied  with  their  own 
prominence  to  exchange  it  for  the  humility  of  spiritual 
service.  It  is  not  they  through  whom  the  world  will  be 
transformed.     Shall  the  denier  of  self  be  fed  from  the 

folate  of  the  self-satisfied  t    Will  a  ruler  sign  the  warrant 
or  his  own  execution  V* 

24—2. 
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Then  Jesse  turned  to  Peter,  giving  him  instniotioiiB 
to  write  to  the  man  who  wrote  for  the  Governor,  eayinff 
that  the  messenger  of  the  coming  spiritnal  era  worn 
continue  to  deliver  his  word  to  seekers  after  truth  in  the 
region  where  he  then  was ;  and  that  all  who  came  to 
him,  rich  and  poor,  were  given  to  drink  of  the  same  cop, 
in  faith  and  brotherly  love. 

A  few  days  later  Jesse  took  the  three  who  were  now 
nearest  to  him,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  again 
sought  the  solitude  of  a  night  upon  the  mountain.  It 
Iras  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  surface  of  the 
little  mountain  stream,  the  smooth  bark  of  the  birch- 
trees,  and  everv  leaf  swaying  in  the  wind,  seemed 
touched  with  silver.  He  led  them  on  and  up,  to  the 
very  top  of  the  mountain  ;  and  before  they  fell  asleep, 
wearied  with  much  walking,  the  last  thing  their  eyes 
rested  on  was  the  form  of  their  Master,  standing  in 
prayer  a  Uttle  way  from  them,  his  palms  extended,  his 
face  uplifted  to  the  moon,  and  all  his  being  flooded  and 
illumined  with  the  unearthly  radiance. 

As  thev  closed  their  eyes  on  the  entrancing  picture, 
their  souls  passed  out  into  that  mystic  mid-region  be- 
tween the  waking  world  and  the  ocean  of  sleep — ^the 
region  of  visions  wherein  seers  behold  those  wonders 
which,  recorded  in  wise  books,  are  mankind's  most 
precious  promises  of  another  and  purer  existence,  out- 
side the  present  limitations  of  flesh  and  time  and  space. 
And  as  the  unveiled  sun,  the  sun  itself,  must  be  far 
brighter  than  as  we  see  it  through  the  mists  of  the  earth- 
atmosphere,  so  the  unveiled  BecUity  of  their  Master,  as 
tiiey  saw  him  thus  in  spiritual  vision,  was  far  more 
luminous  and  beautiful  than  the  physical  appearance 
they  had  seen  a  moxnent  before  upon  the  moonlit  moun- 
tain. The  souls  of  the  three  men  beheld  the  same 
vision  at  the  same  moment  of  time — ^their  Master  trans- 
figured and  shining  with  such  light  as  never  may  be 
seen  by  open  eartmy  eyes.  And  in  the  vision  he  was 
not  alone,  for  angeuo  forms  were  with  him,  and  he 
aeemed  to  hold  converse  with  them. 
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In  that  strange  mid-region  sound  oomes  as  well  as 
sight,  though  it  comes  more  rarely.  The  inner  ears  of 
the  three  men  were  opened  for  the  mystic  hearing,  and 
a  voice  declared  to  them  transcendent  things  about 
their  Master,  things  they  were  afterward  forbidden  to 
repeat.  And  their  souls  were  overwhelmed  with 
wonder  and  weak  with  human  fear. 

Awaking  from  the  vision  and  oi)ening  their  eyes,  they 
perceived  that  Jesse  had  touched  them.  Tall,  calm  and 
beautiful,  he  stood  alone  in  the  moonlight ;  the  ethereal 
beings  they  had  seen  in  converse  with  liim  were  no 
longer  there.  They  knew  they  had  not  been  dreaming, 
knew  they  had  been  instructed  by  a  Power  beyond  theur 
comprehension  ;  though  the  full  meaning  of  its  message 
was  only  to  be  realized  in  after  years. 


CHAPTER  LX 

So  the  summer  and  autumn  passed,  each  month 
crowded  with  incidents  too  numerous  to  record. 
Among  those  who  absorbed  the  teachings  of  Jesse 
Bethel  were  many  others,  besides  the  twelve,  whom  he 
sent  out  to  preach  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  the 
trust.  Even  beyond  Burlington  in  the  North  these 
new  disciples  went,  and  belowJSennington  in  the  South  ; 
so  that  by  the  time  the  early  snow  made  outdoor 
preaching  difficult,  there  was  hardly  a  town  of  any 
size  throughout  the  little  State  which  had  not  listened 
to  the  thrilling  voice  of  one  of  Jesse's  messengers ; 
hardly  a  man  or  woman  who  had  not  heard  the  pro- 
phecy of  a  coming  revolution,  by  which  the  powers 
of  gold  and  greed  and  selfishness  should  be  laid  low, 
andf  the  gentle  influences  of  love  and  faith  should  be 
triumphant — a  revolution  that  would  exalt  the  imi- 
versal  possessions  of  the  Spirit  above  the  personal 
vanities  of  the  flesh. 

There  were  many  to  whom  these  teachings  were  mere 
empty  words  ;  but  there  were  many  others  to  wKoi^l 
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they  oame  like  the  songs  of  their  own  beloved  country 
to  exiles  in  a  foreign  land.  For,  as  Jesse  said,  tlie 
children  and  lovers  of  the  Spirit  are  always  exiles  in  a 
world  where  Greed  and  Matter  are  sovereign  and  god. 
But  not  yet  had  the  time  come  for  the  prophet  of  the 
new  era  to  attack  these  monsters  in  their  central  strong- 
hold— the  great  city  where  Greed  and  Matter  are 
Church  and  State,  where  the  values  of  spiritual  things 
are  quoted  in  the  market,  and  Beauty  and  Poetry  are 
always  in  pawn. 

The  winter  is  very  cold  in  that  part  of  New  England, 
and  the  snow  is  deep ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  time  of  greatest  leisure  with  the  farming  popula- 
tion. Jesse  continued  to  send  his  disciples  here 
and  there  through  the  coldest  months,  though  they 
were  obliged  to  speak  in  public  halls,  sometimes 
hired  for  the  purpose,  in  those  towns  where  the 
use  of  the  churches  was  refused  them.  Jesse's  cousin, 
Jim  Bethel,  whose  wife  and  brother  had  joined  them 
at  Capronville  after  the  autumn  harvesting,  was  one 
of  the  men  whom  Jesse  sent  out  to  preach  during 
the  winter ;  but  he  did  not  send  him  to  their  native 
place. 

The  propaganda  of  the  new  faith  was  not  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  funds,  for  Mary  Magnus  was  rich,  and 
Peter  and  Andrew  and  several  of  the  new  disciples 
were  far  from  being  poor.  But  no  large  amount  of 
money  was  needed  for  this  work,  as  the  travelling 
disciples  were  in  nearly  all  cases  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  houses  of  those  who  were  eager  to 
learn  about  Jesse  Bethel. 

Indeed,  so  great  was  the  public  curiosity  rega*rding 
him,  that  a  few  penniless  and  dishonest  men  with  ready 
tongues,  who  had  merely  heard  him  preach  somewhere 
and  had  picked  up  a  few  of  his  phrases,  found  shelter 
and  food  on  many  a  cold  night  by  protending  to  be 
his  disciples,  and  relating  to  their  fascinated  hosts, 
thus  gained  by  fraud,  true  stories  of  the  lovely  per- 
sonality, the  sermons  and  marvellous  cures  of  Jesse 
Bethel.     So   many   an   insincere   and   self-appointed 
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minister,  in  every  age,  has  filled  his  stomach  and 
warmed  his  hands  by  repeating  the  immortal  words 
of  a  great  teacher. 

At  one  time,  in  the  early  antumn,  many  of  Jesse's 
new  followers  had  left  him,  shocked  by  his  fearless 
speech  and  bewildered  by  the  strange  S3mibolioal 
language  in  which  he  often  clothed  the  naked  beauty 
of  his  thought.  But  for  every  one  who  went  away, 
two  new  ones  came ;  and  even  of  those  deserters  who 
had  believed  they  could  live  without  him,  more  than  a 
few  returned  in  shame  to  throw  themselves  upon  his 
pity  and  forgiveness.  And  he  did  not  turn  them 
away. 

''  As  the  mother  receives  back  a  runaway  child,"  he 
said  to  them,  ''  so  I  receive  you  back.  As  the  doors 
of  the  heart  of  Qod  which  never  close,  so  are  the  doors 
of  my  heart." 

And  they  who  thus  returned  in  shame,  and  were 
received  with  pity  and  love,  were  faithful  to  him 
thereafter,  even  unto  death. 

Peter  and  Judson  were  at  first  much  troubled  at 
this  letting  down  of  the  bars  of  mercy  to  the  runaway 
sheep  that  came  to  bleat  outside. 

''  Shall  the  faithless  be  even  as  the  faithful  ?"  Peter 
asked.  "  Must  I  receive  in  my  house  these  men  who 
turned  against  my  Master  ?" 

"  You  need  not  receive  them  in  your  house,"  was 
Jesse's  gentle  answer.  "  I  can  break  with  them  the 
bread  of  forgiveness  under  the  open  sky ;  and  as  it 
rains  to-day,  there  will  be  no  need  to  explain  the 
moisture  in  our  eyes,  which  may  be  the  moisture  of 
heaven.  He  who  bars  his  door  against  the  angels  of 
pity  and  forgiveness,  will  always  mid  his  Master  upon 
the  outside. 

"  I  am  myself  unworthy  to  be  your  disciple  !"  Peter 
cried.  "  I  see  that  I  have  denied  the  spirit  of  your 
teaching — even  as  they." 

'*  Were  you  perfect,  replied  Jesse,  "  then  would'you 
have  no  need  to  learn  of  me." 
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Though  many  of  Jesae's  diadpIeB  weie  oonrtMitiy 
travelli^  about,  and  sending  their  more  eamwfc  a- 
quirers  down  to  Capronville  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master,  he  was  himself  very  quiet  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  eom- 
soiously  working  in  harmony  with  that  tme  ihythm 
by  wmoh  all  tmnm  move ;  as  if  he  were  purposely 
withdrawing  himsdf ,  like  the  waters  of  the  ooean  at 
ebb-tide,  tl^t  when  the  hour  of  the  flood-tide  oame  he 
might  dash  himself  with  renewed  vigour  and  ine- 
sistible  power  high  up  against  the  roo]i^  strand  <rf  tiie 
world's  life. 

For  six  months  he  had  not  known  a  day  of  rest,  and 
few  had  been  his  hours  of  solitude  ;  but  he  now  secluded 
himself  as  much  as  possible,  though  he  OQuld  not  turn 
away  the  sufferers  m  spirit  and  in  body  who  oame, 
many  of  them  from  distant  places,  to  hear  his  Toioe 
and  to  receive  his  healing  toudi.  Long  hours  he  mexA 
in  meditation  and  prayer  in  the  room  which  was  neld 
sacred  to  him. 

"The  builder  rests  but  a  brief  time,"  he  told  his 
friends,  "  for  he  has  yet  to  finish  the  building,  and  nail 
the  flag  upon  the  very  tower." 

His  mother,  who  heard  the  words,  knew  of  what  he 
was  thinking,  and  asked  leave  to  follow  him  to  his 
room. 

"  When  are  you  going  down  there  1"  she  asked,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  shut.  She  could  not  bring 
herself  to  name  the  dty  of  her  dread. 

"  When  the  spring  comes,  then  I  am  going." 

"  And  who  wul  go  with  you  1" 

"  You  will  all  go  with  me,  little  Mother." 

"  Even  I,  and  Mary,  and  Anna,  and  Rose,  and  John's 
mother,  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  the  faith  of  woman  is  a  torch  in  the  dark 
niffht." 

Jesse,  you  frighten  me  !" 

"  Does  your  torch,  then,  flicker  in  the  wind  of  fear  ?" 
In  his  eyes  was  a  look  of  tenderness  past  understanding, 
but  his  tone  was  steady  and  almost  cold. 
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"  What  terrible  battle  are  you  going  into,  my 
aonl" 

"'The  battle  of  the  Spirit  and  of  truth,  against 
materialism  and  falsehood.  But  if  there  Ib  quiet  in 
your  soul,  the  roar  of  the  greatest  battle  will  not  have 
power  to  disturb  you." 

"  But  you  are  my  little  child,  the  baby  I  nursed  at 
my  breast.  ..."  Her  voice  shook  and  broke,  and  her 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

Jesse  took  the  quivering  form  of  the  mother  in  his 
arms  and  led  her  to  a  chair. 

"Sit  here  beside  me.  Mother.     You  love  me,  do 

iron  not  1  And  you  would  gladly  die  to  prove  your 
ove  1" 

"  To  save  you  1  Oh,  gladly  would  I  die  to  prove  my 
love  and  to  save  you  !' 

"  Then  shall  I  not  gladly  die  to  prove  my  love  to 
the  world,  and  to  save  it,  if  possible,  from  spiritual 
death  1" 

"  Can  your  death  save  the  world  ?" 

"  My  death  can  show  the  world  the  way  to  save 
itself.  How  1  By  the  revelation  of  that  love  which 
sacrifices  self.  Man  can  be  saved  only  by  sacrifice  ; 
because  the  sotd  of  man  is  sunk  so  deep  in  matter,  that 
only  by  making  of  his  own  life  a  rope  whereby  the 
soiUs  of  other  men  may  climb,  can  one  help  those  blind 
and  matter-laden  souU  to  reach  upward  to  the  light. 
My  life  will  be  that  rope.  Death  is  the  unanswerable 
argument,  dear  Mother  ;  its  logic  surpasses  that  of  the 
schools." 

'*  And  how  shall  you  die  1  In  what  inconceivable 
way  ?" 

"  What  matter  ?  Death  is  one,  though  the  doors  of 
death  are  many." 

After  a  little  silence  he  went  on  speaking,  as  if  to 
himself,  in  a  strange,  rapt  voice  : 

"  To  the  souls  of  millions  now  unborn  I  shall  become 
the  very  symbol  of  sacrificial  love,  the  hope  and  promise 
of  a  passion  beyond  self  ;  I  shall  be  the  dream  of  those 
who  give  themselves  for  others,  the  comforter  ofall 
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who  suffer  for  their  love.  Though  I  rive  my  body 
unto  death,  my  spirit  will  endure  in  aU  men's  mindb 
for  ever.  I  shall  be  called  the  Lord  of  gentleness  and 
pity,  and  in  my  name  will  men  forgive  their  enemieB 
and  do  good  in  secret  to  those  who  l^te  them.  When 
a  man  would  injure  his  neighbour,  my  invisible  hand 
shall  hold  him  back ;  when  a  woman  opens  her  lips  to 
voice  an  uncharitable  thought,  my  word  shall  per- 
suade her  to  silence.  They  who  would  desecrate  the 
temple  of  their  body,  remembering  me  shall  dedicate 
that  temple  to  the  service  of  the  Spirit.  The  lips  of 
little  children  will  be  taught  to  repeat  my  words,  even 
before  their  minds  are  ready  for  the  meaning  ;  and  the 
hearts  of  aged  mothers  who  go  down  the  slippery  nath 
to  death  mil  lean  on  me  in  preference  to  their  nrst- 
bom.  The  himgry  will  ask  me  for  bread.  The  lonely 
will  come  to  me  for  love.  They  who  are  misunder- 
stood will  remember  that  I  also  was  not  understood 
by  the  world  for  which  I  died.  They  who  labour  from 
morning  until  evening  that  they  may  have  mere  bread, 
will  know  that  the  palms  of  my  hands  were  calloused 
by  years  of  contact  with  the  hammer  and  the 
plane,  and  that  my  hours  for  reading  and  medita- 
tion were  only  in  the  intervals  of  a  laborious  life. 
I  am  the  path  whereby  men's  feet  shall  reach  the 
higher  levels  of  true  brotherhood.  It  is  the  voice 
of  Death  that  shall  proclaim  me  the  immortal, 
immanent  guardian  of  mankind.  And  they  who 
believe  on  the  Spirit  that  is  I,  shall  also  become 
immortal." 

His  mother  gazed  at  him,  at  first  in  sadness  ;  then, 
as  the  full  grandeur  and  scope  of  his  idea  burst  on  her 
vision,  her  eyes  widened,  her  breath  was  suspended, 
her  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  She  forgot,  in  the 
rush  of  enlightenment,  that  he  was  her  son  ;  she  knew 
only  that  before  her  was  a  colossal  and  god-like  man, 
whose  star  would  blaze  for  ever  in  the  firmament  of 
human  consciousness.  In  the  light  of  this  new  revela- 
tion the  little  spark  of  personal,  maternal  fear  was 
blotted  out,  and  her  pain  seemed  only  a  great  red 
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flower  which  she  was  privileged  to  lay  upon  the  altar 
of  his  worship. 

*'  O  inconceivable  one,"  she  breathed,  "  inconceiv- 
able one  whom  I  by  the  grace  of  God  conceived  ! 
May  all  things  be  as  yon  say — ^yes,  even  to  the  death 
that  shall  purchase  your  immortality  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  men  for  ever  !" 


BOOK  IV 

THE  SACRIFICE 


CHAPTER  LXI 

On  the  morning  when  Jesse  left  Capronville  for  the 
last  time,  no  words  of  comfort  could  stiU  the  crying  of 
Peter's  children.  They  clnnff  to  his  hands,  they  held 
his  garments,  pleading  with  him  not  to  go  away  from 
them. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  never  see  vou  any  more  !"  they 
sobbed,  "we  know  that  we  shall  never  see  you  any 
more  !*' 

Strange  intuition  of  the  pure  in  heart !  Never  before 
when  he  had  left  them  to  go  on  one  of  his  many  journeys 
had  the  children  tried  to  hold  him  back,  never  before 
had  they  doubted  that  he  would  return.  Notwitli- 
standing  his  declaration  to  Peter  and  the  other  men 
that  his  life  had  now  but  a  brief  course  to  run,  they 
did  not  really  understand  ;  but  the  little  ones,  to  whom 
no  word  of  warning  had  been  spoken,  knew  even  as 
Jesse  knew  that  this  was  a  last  parting. 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  alwajrs,  my  precious  ones,"  he 
promised  them,  even  as  he  had  promised  the  men  and 
women  to  be  ever  with  them  in  the  spirit ;  but  the 
unhappy  children  only  wept  more  hopelessly,  still 
pleading  : 

"  Do  not  go  away  !     Oh,  do  not  go  away  !" 

He  sat  down  in  a  large  chair  on  the  veranda  and 
gathered  the  five  in  his  arms,  from  the  eldest  boy  of 
eleven  years  to  the  little  girl  of  three  who  had  nestled 
on  his  breast  that  day  in  the  preceding  summer  when 
the  delegation  of  ministers  had  come  to  question  him. 

"  Now  if  you  will  not  cry  any  more,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  tell  you  a  beautiful  story,  one  you  are  always  to 
remember." 
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With  the  tears  still  hanging  on  their  eyeUsheB  they 
stopped  their  sobbing  to  listen. 

'  There  was  once  a  man  who  had  five  beautiful 
ohildren  whom  he  loved  even  as  I  love  yon,  my  little 
ones,  and  who  loved  him  even  as  you  love  me.  But 
one  day  the  man  was  obliged  to  leave  his  children  and 
to  go  on  a  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  the  childreii 
wept  and  would  not  be  comforted  ;  their  eyelashes  were 
heavy  with  tears,  like  those  I  now  wipe  from  the  face 
of  little  Anna.  And  the  man,  who  was  grieved  at 
their  grief,  said  to  them  in  parting  : 

"'  ^  &  I  do  not  return  before  tl^  little  moon,  idbieh 
you  saw  lyinff  low  in  the  western  sky  last  ni(^  like  a 
curled  silver  feather,  shall  grow  to  be  a  round  ^^oideii 
ball,  then  I  will  send  to  you  in  my  place  a  beintf  &r 
more  wonderful  than  I,  one  bright  like  the  sunminai 
whose  step  will  be  so  light  it  win  not  bend  the  f railast 
grasses  as  he  comes  along.  He  will  also  love  you  more 
than  I,  because  he  wUl  know  you  better ;  no  thought 
of  yours  can  be  hidden  from  him.  When  you  wake 
alone  in  the  nieht  and  are  afraid,  he  will  be  there  to 
comfort  you ;  the  secret  griefs  that  you  dare  not  tell 
even  to  your  mother,  he  will  understand  and  pity. 
When  you  hear  a  bird  sing  in  the  early  dawn,  you  will 
think  he  is  calling  to  you  ;  when  the  rain  beats  against 
the  window-pane  and  the  wind  sighs  round  the  house* 
you  will  thii^  of  the  tears  he  must  have  shed  for  yoU ; 
and  whenever  you  smell  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  it  will 
remind  you  of  some  wonderful  secret  thing  which  he 
is  waiting  to  tell  you  when  you  shall  be  go<xi  and  wise 
enough  to  understand.' 

''And  as  the  father  told  the  children  about  the 
wonderful  stranger  who  was  coming,  his  heart  was  so 
full  of  love  for  them  that  his  tears  fell  on  their  f acee, 
even  as  my  tears  fall  now.  Do  you  not  think,  dear 
little  ones,  that  when  the  children  knew  how  much 
the  father  wished  them  to  love  the  stranger,  they 
would  watch  for  him  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  the  smallest  boy,  who  was  five,  **  I 
think  they  would  watch  most  for  their  fatUbr.'* 
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"And  I  think,"  said  the  eldest  boy,  "that  the 
stranger  waa  their  father ;  that  he  was  going  to  be  an 
angel,  and  oome  back  to  them  that  way,  for  only  an 
angel  could  have  a  step  so  light  it  woula  not  bena  the 
grasses  as  he  walked  along." 

Jesse  now  rose  from  the  chair  and  kissed  the  children 
softly  in  farewell. 

"  The  less  you  cry,"  he  said,  "  the  clearer  vour  eyes 
will  be  to  see  the  wonderful  stranger,  in  case  he  should 
come  to  you  also,  as  he  came  to  the  children  in  the 
Btorv." 

Then,  while  they  were  still  wondering  at  his  words,  he 
turned  and  passed  quickly  down  the  road,  followed  by 
the  men. 

Several  dAjs  before,  Jesse  had  received  a  troubled 
letter  from  IM^ha  Lane,  telling  of  the  serious  illness  of 
her  brother  Lawrence,  and  urging  him  to  hasten,  if 
possible,  in  his  promised  journey  to  New  York.  "  Law- 
rence constantly  asks  when  you  are  coming,"  Martha 
wrote.  "  If  you  were  here,  I  am  sure  he  would  get 
better." 

But  Jesse  did  not  hasten.  He  left  CapronviUe  on  the 
day  he  had  originally  set,  and  then,  instead  of  going  by 
the  most  direct  route  to  New  York,  he  chose  a  round- 
about way  which  would  take  him  through  the  town  in 
which  his  old  enemy,  Thomas  Taylor,  was  held  in  an 
asylum  for  the  insane.  The  twelve  men  were  with  him  ; 
but  the  women  had  been  told  to  remain  in  CapronviUe 
a  few  days  longer,  then  to  go  directly  to  New  York, 
under  the  guaiSianship  ot  Mary  Magnus,  and  await  a 
message  from  Jesse  m  a  place  agr^  upon  between 
them. 

Early  that  afternoon  they  arrived  in  the  town  where 
Taylor  was,  and  went  to  the  asylimi  which  stood  a  little 
way  outside  the  village.  Approachrog  the  portal  of 
that  house  of  woe  through  an  avenue  of  calm  and  noble 
elm-trees,  they  paused  for  a  few  minutes  midway  be- 
tween the  wide  gate  and  the  entrance  of  the  house.  So 
restful  was  the  scene,  it  mi^t  have  been  the  foreground 
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of  a  palace  of  art  or  of  music ;  and  save  for  a  8fariU» 
haroh  cry  which  now  and  then  rang  out  from  some- 
where in  the  long  west  wing  extendmg  from  the  main 
building  to  the  rcMkd,  one  might  have  envied  the  dwellan 
in  that  well-proportioned  pile 'for  the  quiet  of  thdr 
surroundings.  An  abode  of  peace  it  seemed  at  the  first 
view  ;  but  fooking  closer,  one  saw  strange  faces  behind 
the  grated  windows,  some  emaciated  and  cadaverous, 
others  distorted  by  incomprehensible  wrath  and  lighted 
by  fienr  eyeballs,  other  again  of  putty-like  appearance, 
so  voia  were  they  of  any  gleam  of  that  spirit  of  intelli- 
gence which  we  call  h]LKnan.  Here  and  there  a  band 
was  thrust  forth  from  between  the  gratings  of  the  win- 
dows, a  hand  which  waved  aimlessly  at  nothing,  or 
gesticulated  wildly  at  some  imaginary  enemy  or  fnend. 

"What  a  terrible  place  1"  gasped  John.  "But, 
Master,  what  really  is  insanity  ? 

''  The  escape  of  the  mind  from  the  guidance  of  the 
soul.  Sometimes  it  comes  about  through  a  revolt  of 
the  mind  against  that  guidance  ;  for  the  soul  of  a  man 
sbotdd  control  even  his  own  wandering  thoughts.  Only 
that  man  whose  soul  is  master  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  body  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  sane.  The  mind 
of  our  ordinary  consciousness  is  the  path  between  the 
Spirit  and  matter,  and  that  path  should  be  kept  clear 
and  clean.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  drive  the  herd  of  passions 
from  the  pastiu*es  of  the  body,  if  we  give  them  leave 
to  make  a  stable  of  the  mind.  Then,  again,  much 
insanity  is  caused  by  the  mind  arrogating  to  itself  the 
use  of  psychic  powers  of  which  it  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  gain  knowledge  ;  such  a  mind  loses  the  power 
to  co-ordinate  with  the  normal  physical  consciousness." 

They  passed  on  to  the  ofiSce  of  the  institution.  Jesse 
went  in,  ahead  of  his  companions,  and  announced  his 
name  to  the  young  physician  in  charge.  The  effect  was 
electrical.     The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*'  Your  name  is  well-known  here,"  he  said.  "  Not 
only  has  your  fame  reached  us  ;  but  one  of  my  patients, 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  Nashhurgh,  speaks  cpnstantly  of 
you." 
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**  It  is  h6  whom  I  wish  to  see,"  Jesse  replied. 

The  doctor  hesitated. 

^'  Taylor  is  rather  low  at  present.  He  was  extremely 
violent  for  a  long  time.  He  has  an  iron  constitution,  or 
he  would  have  worn  himself  out  long  ago.  Of  late  he 
has  heen  in  a  semi-stupor.  I  wonder  how  the  sight  of 
you  would  i^ect  him. 

*^  You  may  have  heard,"  said  Jesse,  simply,  ''  that 
the  sight  of  me  has  proved  beneficial  to  a  great  number 
of  persons." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  doctor  were  aflame  with  in- 
terest, bioth  personal  and  scientific. 

*^  Ot  course  you  shall  see  Taylor,"  he  said.     "  I  will 

I  up  with  you  myself."    They  went  out  into  the  wide 
where  the  other  men  were  waiting.     ^*Do  you 
wish  any  of  your  friends  to  accompany  us  ?" 

Jesse  motioned  to  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

''  Can  I  not  go  1"  asked  Marty  White. 

*^  Do  you  know  Taylor  ?"  the  doctor  questioned. 

*'  I  have  always  known  him." 

*'  Then  you  had  better  remain  here." 

Taylor  was  lying  in  his  bed,  propped  high  with 
pillows,  in  a  Uttle  room  which  opened  on  a  long  corridor. 
The  man  who  had  been  so  large  and  strong  was  now 
pathetically  shrunken,  the  formerly  bronze-like  face 
was  the  colour  of  old  ivory,  and  the  knotted  hands 
which  lay  on  the  coverlet  were  limp  and  nerveless. 

"  Taylor,"  said  the  cheery  voice  of  the  doctor,  who 
stood  behind  Jesse  in  the  doorway,  ''  I  have  brought  a 
friend  to  see  you." 

''  I  have  no  friends."    He  did  not  eY&a  open  his  eyes. 

Jesse  passed  into  the  room  and  stood  beside  the 
narrow  bed.  Without  speaking  a  word,  he  touched  one 
of  the  shrunken,  nerveless  hands  of  the  invaUd.  Quickly 
Taylor  opened  his  eyesy  as  if  a  shock  of  electricity  had 
passed  through  his  body.  With  suspended  breath  he 
gazed  at  the  vision  before  him.  A  ray  of  supshine 
urom  the  unshaded  window  fell  on  the  golden  head  of 
U^  visitor  and  gave  to  his  face  a  Iook  of  unearthly 
radiance. 

25—2 
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"  Are  you  the  angel  of  death  ?"  The  voiee  was 
hoarse,  but  there  was  a  tone  of  surprise  and  gladness 
in  it.  :   l 

'"I  am  the  messenger  of  life  and  of  love."  Jesse 
clasped  the  hand  of  his  old  enemy  in  both  his  own,  and 
bent  tenderly  above  him.  "  I  have  come  to  make  you 
well  and  happy.     Do  you  not  know  me  ?'' 

''  You  look  like  Jesse  Bethel.  How  strange  I  Why, 
I  used  to  hate  you  1'' 

"  That  was  because  you  did  not  really  know  me.  To 
know  anyone  really  is  to  love  him." 

''  I  had  a  strange  dream  about  you  last  night,  JesBe." 

The  doctor  stood  listening  in  the  doorway,  his  eyes 
wide  with  astonishment.  This  was  the  first  time  Tayk»r 
had  spoken  rationally  in  all  the  months  he  had  besn 
under  his  care.  But  the  sick  man  took  no  notice  of  tt» 
spectators. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  I  dreamed  that  my  old  ug^y  dog 
came  tearing  at  my  throat,  and  that  you  took  him 
away.  And  the  dog  licked  your  face,  as  he  did  that 
day  in  Nashburgh.  Why  did  the  dog  lick  your  face, 
Jesse  ?" 

'^  Because  I  pitied  him  and  loved  him." 

"  Do  you  pity  and  love  everything  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Even  me  1" 

"  You  more  than  most." 

"  But  why  ?" 

"  Because  I  feel  that  you  need  it  most." 

The  eyes  of  Thomas  Taylor  filled  with  tears.  It  was 
the  first  time  anyone  had  ever  seen  those  eyes  suffused 
with  the  moisture  of  emotion. 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  see  me  to-day,  Jesse  ?" 

"  Because  I  felt  that  you  had  need  of  me." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  die  ?" 

Jesse  turned  to  the  watching  doctor  and  motioned  to 
him  to  close  the  door. 

"  Let  me  sit  down  beside  you,"  he  said  to  Taylor, 
when  Uiey  were  alone ;  and  Taylor  moved  his  wasted 
form  a  little  further  back  upon  the  bed. 
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**  Do  jon  know  that  I  am  going  to  die,  Jeese  !"  he 
repeated. 

*  Yes.  And  I  also  am  going  to  die  in  a  little  while. 
We  who  both  stand  so  near  to  the  wharf  of  death  should 
wish  each  other  a  calm  passage." 

"  Do  the  dead  rest  well,  I  wonder  ?'*  Taylor's  weary 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Jesse's  face.  ^'  I  am  so  tired,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  rest.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  hardly  slept 
for  months  nntil  last  night,  and  then  I  dreamed  of  you. 
Do  you  think  the  dead  rest  well  ?" 

**  I  think  you  will  rest  well.  Do  you  want  to  go  to 
sleep  now  for  a  little  while  ?" 

^'(Oh,  if  I  only  could  I" 

**  You  shall,  dear  brother.  Close  your  eyes,  and  when 
you  wake  you  shall  see  my  face  in  another  dream." 

He  laid  his  fingers  on  the  fluttering  eyelids,  and  they 
were  quiet.  With  a  sigh  of  ccmtentment  the  man  who 
had  been  mad  so  long  passed  into  the  peaceful  sleep  of 
perfect  sanity.  Jesse  sat  looking  at  him  for  a  few 
moments,  thki  arose  and  joined  the  doctor  and  the 
three  other  men  in  the  corridor. 

''  Well  ?"    The  doctor  gazed  anxiously  at  Jesse. 

"  Your  patient  is  asleep." 

"  Why,  this  is  extraordinary  I  The  man  has  slept 
only  under  the  influence  of  curuffs  since  he  has  been 
here.    What  have  you  done  to  him,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"  Given  him  peace." 

''  You  are  certainly  a  most  unusual  man !  Do  you 
think  my  patient  wilU  recover  1" 

"  No,  he  wiU  die  to-night." 

"  And  even  you  cannot  prevent  it  ?" 

"  I  would  not  it  I  could." 

''  Yet  rumour  says  that  you  have  brought  men  back 
from  the  very  clutch  of  death." 

"  Not  one  who  had  so  great  a  need  of  death." 

"  Could  you-T-in  the  interest  of  science  1"  The  face 
of  the  young  physician  was  idight  with  enthusiasm. 

"'  But  I  have  no  interest  in  science,"  Jesse  answered, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  ^'  except  where  science  can  serve 
the  spirit  of  man." 
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Then  he  sent  for  his  other  oompanicniB  who  were 
waiting  below,  and  together  they  went  over  the  great 
btdlding,  through  the  halls  of  the  men  and  the  nails 
of  the  women.  To  all  those  tortured  souls  the  preaenoe 
of  Jesse  brought  a  sense  of  peace,  and  to  many  of  thc$m 
a  word  from  him  or  a  touch  of  his  huid  marked  the 
turning-point  for  their  recovery. 

That  night  Thomas  Taylor  died,  as  peacefully  as  he 
had  fallen  asleep  in  the  afternoon.  jBQs  last  words 
were,  ''Tell  Jesse  that  I  shall  be  watching  for  him 
when  I  awake." 

The  nurse  who  sat  beside  the  bed  did  not  under- 
stand. He  thought  the  mind  of  the  dying  man  was 
wandering. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

After  leaving  the  asylum  Jesse  and  his  companions 
went  to  Albany,  where  they  remained  nearly  two  days. 
That  was  the  largest  place  in  which  he  had  preached, 
so  far ;  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  stopping  there  was 
that  the  men  who  were  with  him,  shy  and  awkward 
from  a  lifetime  passed  among  the  little  farms  and 
villages  of  Vermont,  might  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  city  life,  before  he  plunged  them 
into  the  great  metropolis,  where  their  faith  and 
courage  would  be  tried  so  sorely,  where  they  would  be 
as  children  set  to  accomplish  tasks  beyond  their 
power.  John  and  Judson  were  the  only  ones  among 
the  twelve  who  had  ever  spent  more  than  a  few  days 
in  New  York  City,  and  most  of  them  had  never  been 
outside  their  native  State. 

Arriving  in  Albany  that  evening,  Jesse  sent  an- 
nouncements to  the  newspapers  that  he  would  speak 
in  a  public  square  at  twelve  o'clock  the  following  day. 
The  necessary  arrangements  were  made  by  Judson 
Carey,  whose  wandering,  unhappy  life  had  included 
more  than  one  sojourn  in  this  very  city.  In  one  of 
the  newspaper  offices  he  met  an  old  acquaintance. 
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**  Why,  what  are  y<m  doing  h^re  ?"  the  man  asked, 
in  surprise. 

Judson  stated  his  business  in  Albany  and  in  the 
office  of  the  newspaper. 

**  Do  you  itiean  that  yon  are  travelling  abont  with 
a  religious  prophet  f  Well,  that's  a  goc^  joke  !  Do 
you  cet  well  paid  ?*' 

"  f  am  his  disdple.    There  are  twelve  <rf  us." 

**  Humph  !"  Tne  man,  who  was  rather  sceptical  in 
matters  ol  religion,  and  v^ose  own  hard  life  had  made 
him  doubtful  of  the  purity  of  human  motives,  firM 
stared  at  Judson,  then  latched  outright.  *'Do  yoti 
mean  that  you  are  doiliff  it  u>r  pleasure  ?" 

"  I  believe  in  him,"  «md8on  answered,  simplv.  "  So 
would  you,  if  you  had  seen  him  do  the  things  rve  seen 
him  do." 

**  For  example  t"    The  man  looked  interested. 

"  Well,  IVe  seen  him  cure  almost  every  disease  by 
one  touch  of  his  hand,  and  even  raise  the  dying. 
Four  of  my  friends  once  saw  him  still  a  hurricane, 
simply  by  calling  to  it :  I  wasn't  th^re  myself.  He 
ten  read  the  thought  in  your  mind  and  the  writing  in 
your  pocket." 

''Sounds  like  a  fortune-teller,"  said  the  man. 
"  That's  what  they  daim  to  do." 

''  Can  a  fortune-teller  raise  the  dead  f " 

"  Some  of  the  quack  doctors  pretend  to." 

''  Suppose  you  come  and  hear  him  preach  to-morrow, 
and  then  tell  me  if  you  ever  knew  anyone  who  could 
speak  as  this  man  speaks." 

"  Do  you  pass  the  hat  at  your  open-air  meetings  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Never." 

"  But  who  pays  for  all  this  f  Who's  your 
cashier  ?" 

"  I  carry  the  money,  usually." 

"  But  where  does  it  come  from  ?" 

"  Our  wants  are  simple.' 

''  If  I  remember  rightly,  yotrrs  weren't  so  simple  in 
the  days  when  we  knew  each  other." 
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Judson  winced,  and  hia  faoe  flushed.  **  Thoee  days 
are  over/'  he  said. 

"  Then  you  are  much  changed,''  the  man  oheerved. 

"  The  whole  world  will  be  changed,"  dedaied  the 
disciple.  "  Our  Master  is  the  prophet  of  a  spiritual 
revolution." 

"  Revolutions  are  either  very  dangerous  or  very 
profitable — ^for  those  who  bring  them  about.  I've 
gone  into  politics  myself,  in  a  small  way,  sinoe  last  we 
met ;  and  if  your  master,  as  you  call  him,  doesn't  pass 
the  hat,  then  he's  looking  for  something  biffger.  It's 
always  the  way.  Better  feather  your  nest  l^ore  the 
thing  fails  ;  for  it's  sure  to  fail,  if  the  man  is  even  half- 
way honest.  Honest  r^ormers  alwajs  fail."  And 
the  man  who  had  gone  into  politics  m  a  small  way 
bade  the  disciple  ffood-night. 

Judson  walked  back  to  the  obscure  hotel  where  they 
had  obtained  lodgings,  much  disturbed  in  mind  by 
his  chance  encounter  with  an  old  acquaintance.  The 
most  faithful  of  Jesse's  friends  was  not  so  sensitive 
regarding  the  fame  and  dignity  of  the  Master  as  this 
man  was.  Great  love  and  faith  are  so  sure  of  the 
loveliness  of  their  object  that  the  praise  or  blame  of 
others  affects  them  little.  Judson's  feelings  were  not 
of  that  simple  order.  Nor  had  he  ever  pondered  the 
saying  of  the  sage  Lao-tsze  :  ''  Those  who  come  up  to 
the  vulgar  standard  have  existed  for  a  long  time  as 
small  men." 

The  square  was  packed  at  the  hour  of  Jesse's  sermon 
the  following  day.  He  had  two  ends  in  view  in  causing 
those  notices  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  besides 
the  obvious  one  of  gathering  a  crowd  to  listen  to  his 
words.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  test  for  him- 
self how  far  his  fame  had  spread  beyond  the  region  of 
his  early  preaching  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  wished 
the  news  of  his  coming  journey  to  New  York  to  reach 
that  citv  before  him.  Several  times  during  the  pre- 
ceding fall  and  winter  he  had  been  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metropolitan  press,  and  more  tnan 
one  accoimt  of  him,  and  of  his  cures  and_teachings, 
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had  been  published  in  the  large  newspapers.  The  great 
prophet  always  adjusts  himself  in  some  degree  to  his 
environment ;  otherwise  he  would  perish  as  a  small 
prophet,  and  his  life  and  labour  make  no  material 
change  in  that  environment,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  oome  after  him.  In  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
oentury,  no  man  could  move  the  world  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  without  the  aid  of  the  newspapers.  And  Alex- 
ander, had  he  lived  in  our  day,  would  have  gone  to 
the  conquest  of  Agda  with  machine  guns  instead  of 
spears  and  pikes. 

The  morning  after  his  sermon  in  the  square,  every 
impcNTtant  paper  in  Albany  had  a  long  account  of  Jesse 
Bethel.  One  printed  a  full  stenographic  report  of  his 
wcNrds,  and  several  Rave  much  space  to  the  extra- 
ordinary cures  he  had  performed,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  reporters.  Scores  of  persons  had  come  during 
the  i^temoon  and  evening  to  the  small  hotel  where 
they  were  staying,  and  the  next  morning  they  came  by 
hundreds,  after  reading  the  newspapers. 

But  though  he  was  besought  to  remain  in  Albany 
even  one  day  longer,  he  couM  not  remain.  Invisible 
threads  were  drawing  him  to  the  little  house  beyond 
the  Palisades,  where  his  friend  Lawrence  Lane  was  in 
dttiger  of  a  fate  more  dreadful  than  the  inevitable  end 
that  comes  to  all  mankind.  Jesse  sent  a  telegram  to 
Martha,  stating  the  hour  when  he  would  come ;  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  he  and  his  companions  took  a 
train  for  New  York  City.  It  was  plain  to  the  twelve 
men  that  their  Master  was  much  troubled  ;  never  before 
had  they  seen  him  so  restless  and  preoccupied.  Manv 
persons  gathered  around  him  on  the  train  ;  but  though 
ne  answered  all  their  questions,  those  who  loved  hun 
knew  that  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 
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Ths7  left  tile  train  at  One  Ho&dred  and  Vwentrk^^^'^ 
Street  and  went  aoro»4o#n  to  tbe  Fort  Lee  mmr: 
On  the  Neir  Jtoiey  side  they  were  met  by  Iburtoa 
Lan^.  Her  faoe  was  pale,  her  eyes  red  aa  from  long 
weeping. 

''  Oh,  Master  !'^  she  eried,  clinging  to  JeoM'a  hand; 
''1^  brother  is  dead.'' 

The  twelve  men  knew  how  dearly  JeoM  had  krred 
this  man,  and  their  eyes  wete  wet  wiih  sympathy. 

''If  y^  had  been  here,*'  said  the  weeping  MarOai 
*'  I  hno#  hi^  would  hot  have  died." 

''  No  mi&n  is  so  fnUy  aUve,"  he  said,  *'  as  the  dead 
thaft  live  anin." 

ilhby  did  not  understand  him,  for  they  thon^^t  he 
was  speaking  of  those  who  live  in  the  Spirit. 

They  took  the  oar  which  climbed  the  steep  hill,  and 
Martha  dunff  to  Jesse's  hand  all  of  the  short  way  home, 
as  if  she  stm  cherished  in  her  heart  some  vague  and 
nameless  hope ;  as  if  in  the  coming  of  this  friend  theie 
lay  some  possibility  of  comfort,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

To  Jesse's  companions  that  short,  steep  ride  from 
the  ferry-house  to  the  home  of  the  Lanes  was  more 
wearisome  than  the  journey  down  from  Albany.  Hie 
feeling  that  depressed  them  was  something  more  than 
the  natural  samess  of  those  about  to  enter  a  house  of 
mourning,  something  more  than  the  feeling  of  nearness 
to  a  strange  and  umriendly  city  which  mav  so  affect 
the  imagination  of  sensitive  souls.  The  death  of  Jesse's 
friend  seemed  like  an  evil  omen.  When  they  had  first 
seen  lli^urtha  approckchine  they  had  shrunk  back,  re- 
pelled  by  a  sudden  dread  of  some  imnameable  menace 
that  lay  just  behind  her.  Gould  there  be  anything  in 
Jesse's  warning,  more  than  once  repeated,  that  the 
shadow  of  death  lay  over  this  journey  ? 

Arrived  at  the  house,  a  wooden  structure  of  medium 
sise  some  distance  back  from  the  Palisades,  Martha 
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left  them  in  thJB  large  sitting-room  and  went  to  call 
her  sister.  There  were  present  several  persons,  men 
and  women,  whom  Martha  had  made  mowii  to  the 
strangers. 

"  l3ie  brother  has  been  dead  some  days,"  said  a  white- 
bearded  old  man  to  Jesse,  when  Martha  had  left  the 
room  ;  ^'  bnt  neither  of  the  girls  wonld  hear  a  word  of 
his  burial  until  you  should  come." 

"  All  will  be  well,"  Jesse  answered  simply.  Then  after 
a  moment  he  added,  as  if  to  himself  : 

*'  To  leave  undone  that  which  should  be  done,  is  no 
lees  evil  than  to  do  that  which  should  not  be  done." 

They  thought  he  was  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  the  dead  unburied,  but  such  was  not  his  mean- 
ing, in  his  mind  was  the  convicftion  that  Lawrence  had 
not  bidden  an  eternal  nor  a  willing  farewell  to  the  sun- 
light, and  he  was  living  over  in  memory  that  scene  of 
seven  years  before,  in  the  little  home  near  Wckshington 
Square,  when  his  friend's  hold  upon  the  world  had 
seemed  so  near  to  sb'pping.  He  was  also  thinking  of 
that  other  scene,  two  days  before,  when  he  had  refused 
to  detain  the  world-tirea  spirit  of  Thomas  Taylor  even 
an  hour  from  the  rest  it  craved.     Surely  his  course  was 

C*  '  1 ;  but  would  the  task  be  easy  as  before  ?  He 
ed  his  face  in  his  hands,  seeking  in  spirit  the  spirit 
of  his  friend. 

A  sudden,  half-stifled  cry  at  the  door  of  the  room 
caused  him  to  look  up.  It  was  Mary,  the  younger 
sister. 

"  Oh,  Master  f"  she  cried,  sinking  on  her  knees  beside 
his  chair  and  cb'nging  to  his  hands.  ''  If  you  had  been 
here,  I  know  he  womd  not  have  died." 

The  very  words  winch  Martha  had  spoken  !  Surely 
the  faith  of  both  would  help  him,  if  such  help  were 
needed.  Was  this  an  opportunity  made  by  the  Spirit 
itself,  to  prove  the  power  of  the  Spirit  ?  He  knew  that 
Lawrence  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that 
he  held  a  local  ofBce  of  some  prominence  ;  that  even  the 
funeral  rites  had  been  performed  above  him,  though  his 
sisters  had  forbidden  the  burial.     Here  on  the  outskirts 
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of  th6  great  soeptioal  city  could  ha  poefona  m  vock. 
which  should  challenge  the  attentum  at  eveiy  man  t 

"  Would  you  not  hke  to  come  and  see  him  T*  aaked 
Mary  timidfy,  raising  her  bowed  head  and  looking  into 
Jesse's  face. 

^*  In  a  little  while,*'  he  answered,  "  not  yet." 

The  work  which  he  hoped  to  do  must  be  well  attested » 
by  witnesses  of  whose  impartial  judgment  there  could  be 
no  Question.    He  tumea  suddenly  to  Martha. 

**  Where  is  the  physician  who  attended  your  brother  T* 

She  pointed  to  a  neighbouring  house,  whose  roof  was 
yisible  through  the  trees. 

''  Please  send  for  him,"  said  Jesse. 

After  a  few  minutes  a  bespectacled,  black-beardad 
young  man  of  some  thirty  years  of  age  came  into  the 
room  and  was  presented  to  Jesse. 

"  I  am  dad  I  happened  to  be  at  home,"  he  said,  with 
more  briskness  them  is  customary  in  a  house  of  death. 
His  was  the  professional  manner  with  which  a  doctor 
cheers  a  living  patient,  rather  than  the  more  subdued 
demeanour  befitting  the  acknowledgment  of  profes- 
sional defeat  in  the  presence  of  a  dead  one. 

"  I  suppose  you  wish  to  know  some  details  regarding 
your  friend's  illness,"  the  doctor  went  on.  Though  his 
manner  was  an  opaque  glass  behind  which  his  soul  was 
hidden,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  surprised,  €md  evea 
somewhat  awed,  by  the  tremendous  personal  power  of 
the  man  before  him. 

"  No,"  was  Jesse's  quiet  answer.  *'  I  wished  your 
presence  for  another  reason.  Will  you  come  with  me  to 
where  he  lies  ?" 

**  Certainly.  And  now  that  you  are  here,  there  is  no 
reason  for  further  delaying  the  bmiaL  I  have  made 
almost  every  test  known  to  science  to  prove  to  these 
young  ladies  the  fact  which  ne^ed  no  such  proof. 
Perhaps  you  can  convince  them." 

**  Let  us  ffo  to  him,"  said  Jesse,  and  motioned  the 
others  to  follow. 

Martha  led  the  way  into  the  darkened  parlour  acrosa 
the  halL  Besides  Jesse,  there  were  twenty-one  persona 
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standing  in  the  room.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the 
open  coffin,  half-covered  with  flowers  whose  heavy 
fraffrance  made  the  atmosphere  oppressive. 

Please  open  the  blinds  and  the  windows,"  Jesse 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  John,  and  the  fall  msh  of  oxygen 
and  sunlight  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  life. 

Against  the  white  pillow  in  the  coffin  the  face  of 
Lawrence  seemed  monlded  out  of  wax,  and  he  was  fixed 
in  that  unbending  dignity  by  which  the  dead  mutely 
command  the  reverence  of  the  living.  The  fresh  breeze 
blowing  through  the  open  window  lightly  stirred  the 
dark  hair  above  his  temples,  and  those  who  saw  it 
shivered  at  the  motion  of  those  passive  locks.  The  two 
sisters  wept  unrestrained,  and  the  sympathetic  neigh- 
bours wiped  their  eyes. 

Jesse  was  shaken  with  emotion.  He  had  truly  loved 
this  friend ;  but  deeper  than  any  personal  grief  that 
could  ever  come  to  him  was  his  overwhelming  conscious- 
ness of  the  universal,  inexorable  fact  of  human  sorrow. 
At  that  very  moment,  in  ten  thousand  homes  the  wide 
world  over,  he  knew  that  mourners  hung  above  their 
dead  and  dying,  helpless  before  the  law  which  declares 
that  all  who  live  must  die,  that  every  love  must  be 
baptized  in  grief,  that  every  tie  must  be  some  day 
severed.  None  could  escape  the  all-embracing  horror. 
No  home  could  be  so  closely  guarded  but  that  the 
silently  gliding  and  unwelcome  visitor  drew  daily 
nearer,  waiting  the  inevitable  hour  to  enter  and  claim 
his  own.  He  saw  Death  standing  at  the  elbow  of  the 
tender  mother,  as  she  bent  ecstatically  above  the  cradle 
of  her  child  ;  he  saw  Death  watching  beside  the  altar- 
rail  and  following  home  the  new-made  bride  ;  he  saw 
Death  walking  familiarly  beside  the  aged,  whose  chil- 
dren clung  to  them  with  questioning  eyes  and  lips  that 
dared  not^speak  the  fear  within ;  he  saw  the  same 
shadowy  presence  threatening  every  unfinished  labour 
of  the  brain  or  luutid,  or  heart  of  man.  The  tears  of  all 
the  world  were  burning  in  his  eves,  the  sorrow  of  all 
mankind  was  a  weight  unbearable  upon  his  breast. 

But  nearer — ^nearer  and  darker — ^was  the  real  and 
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inexorable  grief  that  waited  now  behind  the  eurtain  of 
the  days  for  those  who  so  loved  him.  And  though  his 
heart  was  breaking  with  pity  for  all  they  would  have  to 
suffer,  he  must  not  falter  on  the  stony  road  whicji  wait- 
ing Death  now  pointed  out  for  his  own  feet  to  traveL 
This  was  the  price  he  could  not  pay  for  them,  the  pain 
he  could  not  bear  for  them,  however  vast  his  love. 

This  was  why  Jesse  wept  as  he  stood  beside  the  coflSn 
of  his  friend. 

'"  How  much  he  must  have  loved  him  T'  said  the 
sympathizing  neighbours  to  one  another. 

Then  a  change  came  over  Jesse.  His  tears  no  lonoer 
flowed,  the  shiulow  of  grief  passed  from  him,  and  die 
light  of  a  great  purpose  shone  in  his  face.  He  touched 
the  bowed  heads  of  the  weeping  sisters,  and  they  were 
quiet,  looking  up  at  him  with  wide  and  questioning  eyes. 
Gently  he  spoke  to  them. 

"  All  that  we  receive  from  the  Spirit  we  must  yield  to 
the  Spirit  again— even  the  gift  of  life.*' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  men  who  followed  him. 

''  When  you  listen  to  the  truth,  listen  with  the  inner 
ears  as  well  as  with  the  outer.  Truth  is  one,  but  the 
ways  of  bearing  truth  are  many." 

They  wondered  what  strange  thing  was  about  to 
happen,  which  he  wished  them  to  interpret  by  the  light 
of  inner  knowledge.  He  turned  again  to  the  two  young 
women. 

''  Would  you  be  willing  to  endure  this  grief,  would 
you  be  willing  to  give  your  brother  to  Deatn,  if  you  felt 
that  by  this  sacrifice  of  your  own  personal  love  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  might  be  quickened  ever  so  little 
in  the  souls  of  men  ?" 

It  was  a  question  which  would  shake  the  heart  of  any 
mourner,  at  which  the  devotee  of  any  faith  might 
tremble — the  question  which  every  pledged  soul  must 
put  to  itself  over  and  over  again,  as  one  by  one  the 
dearest  hopes  of  self  are  relinquished,  and  the  lonely 
pilgrim  pamfuUy  climbs  towards  mastership. 

Would  they  be  willing  1  After  a  pause  of  breathless 
thought,  Mary  answered : 
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*'  We  would  give  our  brother  to  the  Spirit  and  to  you, 
Master."  And  Martha  bowed  her  head  in  sign  of 
aoquiescence. 

^That  is  well,"  Jesse  answered.  ''Not  until 
you  have  sacrificed  a  thing  can  you  really  possess  it, 
for  then  only  can  you  leajn  the  lesson  it  holds  for 
you. 

"  3ut  it  may  be/'  he  went  on,  his  voice  rising  on  the 
wings  of  feeling — ''  it  may  be  that  your  brother's  life  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  Spirit  better  than  his  death 
could  serve  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  listening  doctor  opened  wide.  He 
had  heard  strange  stories  from  the  members  of  the  Lane 
family  relative  to  the  doings  of  this  vounff  enthusiast 
from  the  North,  incredible  stories  wnich  lessened  his 
respect  for  the  intelligence  of  those  who  could  repeat 
them  as  facts.  Of  what  folly  was  he  now  to  be  a 
witness  ?  He  heard  Jesse  say  to  the  two  sisters  of 
Lawrence  : 

"  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  Spirit  is  all-powerful  ? 
Do  you  not  believe  that  I  am  the  instrument  and 
demonstrator  of  that  power  V^ 

"  We  beUeve." 

''  Of  my  own  will  I  could  not  do  this  thing ;  but  if 
the  Spirit  that  is  in  me  shall  declare  itself,  even  this 
work  may  be  accomplished.*'  He  then  turned  to  one 
of  the  men  who  stood  near,  and  asked  him  to  unscrew 
the  lid  of  the  coffin  which  covered  the  lower  part  of 
Lawrence's  body. 

'"  What  madness  is  this  t"  cried  the  doctor. 

Jesse  looked  at  him  with  calm  eyes  whose  power 
might  have  commanded  a  much  stronger  opponent  to 
be  sUent.     He  said  : 

''  Even  though  my  madness  should  prove  as  ineffi- 
cient as  your  science,  no  harm  can  now  be  done  by  me 
to  him  who  lies  here." 

The  lid  of  the  coffin  was  removed.  ^jThe  watchers 
held  their  breath.  Jesse  leaned  oyer  the  motionless 
figure  and  touched  the  cold  brpw  at  a  point  a  little 
above  and  between  th«i  eyes. 
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**  Lawrenoe  V*  he  cried,  in  a  tone  that  was  a  oom- 
mand. 

The  oold  sweat  stood  on  the  forehead  of  every  person 
in  the  room.  Even  the  doctor  fdt  the  nnreasoning 
dread  of  the  sapematnral  running  like  icy  fingess  up 
and  down  his  spme. 

"  Lawrence ! 

Was  it  the  flickering  of  the  sunlight  over  tiiat  ivory- 
like fece  t  or  did  the  eyelids  really  quiver^  the  set  lipB 
relax  ?  In  the  room  there  was  no  sound,  not  even  a 
breath  was  drawn,  and  every  palm  was  cut  by  the  naib 
clenched  into  them. 

^'  Lawrence  !''  For  the  third  time  the  bell-like  voice 
rang  out. 

''  He  lives  !    Oh,  he  lives  !"  cried  Martha. 

Two  dark  and  pretematurally  brilliant  eves  wero 
shining  up  at  them  from  the  white  face  in  the  ooflbi. 
The  lips  were  shaping  themselves  for  8i)eech. 

"  Jesse  !    Is  it  you  «" 

"  It  is  I — Jesse.  You  have  had  a  long  sleep,  dear 
Lawrence.     Let  me  help  you  out  of  your  bed." 

No  one  dared  to  move,  while  Jesse  gathered  the  sKffht 
figure  of  Lawrence  in  his  arms  and  lifted  him  to  his 
feet.  Across  the  hall  to  the  family  sitting-room  he  led 
the  dazed  and  imresisting  man,  and  placed  him  in  a 
chair. 

**  Bring  him  warm  food  and  drink,"  he  said  to  Martha 
in  an  undertone,  as  he  motioned  the  others  back.  Then 
he  closed  the  door  of  the  room,  and  he  and  Lawrenoe 
were  alone. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

^*  A  MOST  extraordinary  case  of  catalepsy !  A  most 
extraordinary  case  !"  declared  the  doctor  naif  an  hour 
later,  when,  after  a  private  talk  with  Lawrence,  Jesse 
opened  the  door  of  tne  sitting-room  to  the  neighbours 
and  to  his  own  friends. 

''  I  shall  read  a  paper  on  the  case  before  the  Medical 
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Sodiety/'  the  doctor  went  on,  "  and  afterward  publish 
it." 

**What  matter  by  what  name  you  designate  his 
sleep,''  was  Jesse's  answer.  *'What  matter  by  what 
learned  terms  you  designate  the  power  by  which  I 
awakened  him  ?  It  is  enough  that  he  whom  you  would 
have  buried  has  been  raised  to  life  by  me.  You  can  at 
least  vouch  for  the  facts." 

"  Which  I  shall  do,  giving  you  all  honour." 

'^I  desire  no  honours  for  myself.  I  am  only  the 
servant  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit." 

But  the  language  of  religious  enthusiasm  was  unin- 
telligible to  the  man  of  science.  It  was  a  pity,  accord- 
ing to  lus  reasoning,  that  a  man  who  indisputably 
possessed  the  rarest  natural  gifts  should  disquaUfy 
himself  before  the  bar  of  science  by  talking  about  the 
Spirit.  Now  if  Jesse  had  spoken  of  God-given  powers, 
the  well-^wom  phrase,  divested  of  all  meaning  by 
centuries  of  repetition,  would  have  fallen  inoffensively 
upon  the  dootOT's  ears ;  but  this  talk  about  the  Spirit 
was  a  challenge  to  his  intellect. 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Spirit  t"  he  asked. 

''  You  may  think  of  it  as  the  eternal  Flame,  of  which 
our  lives  are  sparks  ;  you  may  think  of  it  as  the  Father, 
whose  innumerable  children  are  mankind;  you  may 
think  of  it  as  the  immaterial  Reality,  of  which  the 
material  universe  and  men  are  shadows.  However 
viewed,  it  is  one  and  the  same,  though  its  reflections 
are  endless." 

"  Do  you  explain  it  thus  to  your  devotees  ?" 

"  They  feel  it  and  love  it.  Love  does  not  demand  ex- 
planations.    Too  much  explaining  but  confuses  love." 

Jesse  now  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  of  tranquil 
thought.  He  had  alre€uiy  requested  the  doctor  and 
the  other  neighbours  not  to  worry  Lawrence  with 
futile  questions.  The  strangely  resurrected  man  sat 
quietly  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  a  hand  clasped 
between  the  palms  of  each  of  his  sisters,  who  sat  on 
hassocks  at  his  feet  and  gazed  at  him  with  eyes  which 
seemed  insatiable  with  the  vision  ot  his  living  face. 
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One  by  one  the  neighbour  dipped  awmy,  to  tmtf 
about  the  town  the  inoredible  newe  that  LawmMi 
Lane,  whose  body  had  be«i  given  to  the  ooflBA  and 
his  soul  to  God,  now  lived  and  breathed  and  vpakmi 
now  ato  and  drank,  and  had  even  been  hoard  to 
laugh! 

Raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesse  Bethdi,  the  yoong 
preacher  who  called  himself  the  moutfameoe  q£  the 
Spirit — so  the  st(Nrv  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  Who  was  Jesse 
Bethel  1  Why,  the  man  who  -had  caused  saoh  4  stir 
through  New  England,  curing  all  manner  of  dJaeasss 
bv  the  touoh  of  his  huidsi  and  prsaohing  a  new  reUgiQiL 
What  relu;ion  f  Why,  the  religion  of  spirit  ani 
mattor.  What  did  that  mean  t  something  about  tks 
invisible  beins  more  real  than  the  visible.  What  did 
he  look  like,  wis  young  prophet  1  Oh !  he  was  a  man 
all  gold  and  rose-colour  and  white,  as  gentle  as  a  woman 
and  more  powerful  than  a  hundred  men.  And  he  had 
raised  Lawrence  Lane  from  his  ooflSn  ?  Yes,  jusi 
called  his  name  three  times,  in  an  indescribable  voice* 
and  the  dead  man  had  opened  his  eyes  and  spoken. 
What  else  was  this  remarkable  man  going  to  do,  now 
that  he  was  here  ?  Oh  I  destroy  materialism,  preach 
a  spiritual  democracy,  revolutionize  the  world.  How 
was  he  going  to  do  it  ?  Nobody  knew ;  but  the  men 
who  travelled  with  him,  twelve  sturdy  coimtrymen, 
thought  that  he  was  God  Himself — or,  rather,  ths 
incarnation  of  the  Spirit  he  talked  about — anyway 
something  more  than  merely  human.  Yet  he  seemed 
to  be  even  more  human  than  ordinary  people,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  loving.  What  did  he  preach 
about !  The  Spirit,  love,  the  power  of  faith,  the  nn- 
reality  of  wealth,  the  unreality  of  everything  outside 
the  soul  and  mind  of  man. 

The  rumour  of  Jesse  gathered  force  and  detail  as  it 
went  on.  It  crossed  the  river  to  New  York  City  ;  it 
found  the  thousand  ears  of  the  great  newspapers  thai 
hurriedly  dispatehed  reporters  to  trace  the  thread  of 
fact  in  the  maie  of  fable.  Jesse  Bethel  ?  That  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whose  strange  doings  and  sayings 
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in  Albany  the  day  before  filled  cohunns  of  the  morning 
press  in  that  oity. 

During  the  evening  the  house  of  the  Lanes  beyond 
the  PaliMdes  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  young  men 
with  note-books,  who  asked  a  thousand  questions  of 
eyerjrone— of  Jesse  himseU,  the  two  girls»  Lawrence 
who  had  been  so  mysteriously  restored  to  life»  the 
twelve  excited  and  half  ^bewildered  disciples,  the  black* 
bearded  doctor,  and  the  neighbours  who  had  been 

S resent  when  the  wonder  happened.  Half  a  dozen 
lustrators  made  sketches  of  Jesse  and  sketches  of 
Lawrence ;  photographs  of  the  two  girls  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  the  mantel ;  even  the  old  uncle  of 
the  wree  young  people,  who  had  returned  from  his 
daily  business  to  find  his  house  full  of  stran^rs  and 
his  supposedly  dead  nephew  watchinff  for  hun  from 
the  window^  was  surreptitiously  fixea  in  black  and 
white  for  the  eaze  of  the  reading  world  next  morning. 
In  the  midst  ol  the  confusion  a  sound  like  an  explosion 
startled  everyone ;  it  was  only  an  enterprising  young 
reporter  takmg  a  flash-lis^t  picture  of  the  parloiur 
where  the  empty  coffin  stm  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

'"An  extraordinary  case  of  catalepsy,''  the  doctor 
repeated  for  the  hundredth  time. 

He  has  raised  others  from  the  dead  before,"  Peter 
insisted,  over  and  over  again. 

The  story  of  how  Jesse  stilled  the  storm  on  the  lake 
near  Capronville  was  dramatically  told  by  James  Dana, 
while  a  group  of  men  made  notes  of  what  he  said. 

''  We  have  seen  tdm  standing  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain at  niffht,  shining  like  the  sun  from  head  to  feet," 
John  confided  to  a  sympathetic  young  man  of  about 
his  own  age,  who  proved  to  be  the  satuist  of  the  most 
scurrilous  paper  in  New  York. 

The  stories  of  miraculous  healing  given  by  the  twelve 
men  were  too  numerous  to  recora ;  they  were  lumped 
together  by  these  note-book  historians  of  the  hour,  as 
an  effective  background  for  the  immediate  and  more 
vital  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Lawrence  Lane. 
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death  of  his  patient,  inohiding  a  ramnuury  ol  tihe 
goientiflc  teats  whioh  he  had  made  in  an  efflort  to  per- 
suade the  sisters  to  permit  the  burial^  waa  sei 
with  avidity.  It  was  a  positive  disprool  of 
sible  odhision  between  the  prophet  and  hk 
whioh  might  be  claimed  in  fntaie,  and  waa  deebured  to 
be  such  by  the  dootor  who  was  a  pidnate  of  the  lacgast 
medioal  ooUem  in  the  oonntry. 

Lawrenoe  himself,  thoni^  he  stood  in  the  eentve  ci 
interest  next  to  Jesse,  had  less  to  say  than  snynns 
else.  Vrom  a  peaoeful  sleep  he  had  awakened  to  ftod 
himself  an  object  of  univmal  wonder.  What  ooqU 
he  say  by  way  of  explanation  f    Obviously,  nothing. 

*^  Axe  yon  not  filled  with  horror  at  i^  thoii|dit  of 
how  near  you  oame  to  being  buried  alive  t^*  aakad  oas 
sensational  reporter  ci  Lawrenoe,  with  his  penoil  poised 
in  air. 

"  I  am  ^ad  to  be  with  Jesse  a^^ain,"  was  the  simple 
reply.     "  He  oould  not  have  let  it  happen." 

But  it  surely  would  have  happened,  if  your  friend 
had  not  arrived  to  prevent  it,"  persisted  the  repcMrtw, 
who  was  not  over-endowed  with  delioaoy  of  considera- 
tion for  the  feehnfls  of  others. 

"My  sister  and  I  would  not  have  permitted  the 
burial  until  Jesse  came,"  said  the  fair-hwred  Mary. 

"  But  supposing  there  had  been  no  Jesse  ;  supposing 
you  had  never  met  him  ?" 

''As  well  suppose  there  w^re  no  sun  in  the  s^," 
answered  Lawrence,  with  a  loving  glance  at  his  frirad. 

This  Toporter  wrote  a  story  representing  Lawrenoe 
Lane  as  a  youne  man  of  less  than  mediocre  intellect, 
bewitched  by  the  personality  of  the  man  who  had 
brought  him  back  to  life. 

So  the  interviewing  went  on  for  several  hours,  until 
Lawrence  was  half  Mleep  and  even  Jesse  was  weary. 
Then  rose  the  old  uncle,  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
respectfully  but  firmly  told  the  uninvited  guests  thai 
the  hour  was  late,  and  that  he  and  the  other  mamben 
of  his  household  requested  the  privilege  of  rest. 
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CHAPTER  LXV 

Thb  next  morning  a  neighbouring  newsdealer,  who 
knew  Lawrence  and  had  b^n  much  excited  on  learning 
of  his  restoration  to  life,  sent  to  the  house  a  copy  of 
every  New  York  paper  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  extraordinary  happening  of  the  day  before.  Folded 
in  the  usual  way,  they  made  a  pile  nearly  a  foot  high, 
and  Martha  brought  them  into  the  dining-room  at 
breakfast-time  and  placed  them  on  a  chair  beside  Jesse. 
The  uncle  had  alrMdy  left  the  house  for  his  place  of 
business  in  the  oity ;  but  all  the  Vermont  men  were 
present,  with  Lawrence  and  his  two  sisters. 

"  Though  I  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  Qod  Himself, 
but  workra  no  wonders  ;  though  I  revealed  to  all  man- 
kind the  one  great  underlying  secret  of  the  universe, 
but  gave  them  no  sensational  phenomena,  they  would 
not  accord  to  me  a  tenth  part  of  this  attention,"  Jesse 
said,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pile  of  papers. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  headings  and  sub-headings 
which  met  his  eye  : 

A  Vbbmontbb  Who  Raises  ths  Dead. 
The  Rbsubbbotion  of  Lawbbnoe  Lane. 
A  Pbofhbt  on  the  Palisades. 
A  Modern  Misaolb. 
Called  fbom  His  C!offin. 
Jesse  Bethel  Jeebs  at  Death. 

Glancing  from  one  paper  to  another,  Jesse  read  aloud 
a  few  i>aragraphs,  chosen  at  random  from  many 
columns : 

*' Jesse  Bethel,  a  prophet  and  wonder-worker  from  Vermont, 
yesterday  rused  a  man  from  the  dead  in  a  little  house  near  the 
f'ort  Lee  Ferry.  The  physician  who  attended  the  patient  and  pro- 
nounced him  dead  some  days  a^^,  dedaree  it  to  be  a  case  of  cata- 
lepsy; but  the  wild-eyed  disciples  of  the  prophet  insist  that  a 
veritable  miracle  has  been  performed.  The  sworn  statement  of  the 
physieian,  which  follows,  would  seem  to  do  away  with  anjr  possible 
question  of  fraud.    Beetdes  the  family  ol  the  supposed  dead  man 
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and  the  twelve  followers  of  Jesse  Bethel,  there  were  present  at  thb 
resurrection  some  half-dooen  persons,  inelpding  the  physieiMi  him- 
self." 

Here  followed  a  minute  acoount  ol  the  ocoiirreiiQ6» 
given  with  a  moltiplicitv  of  lurid  details.  The  threfr* 
column  article  condiudea  with  these  words  : 

^*  V  the  stories  of  the  man's  disciples  are  to  be  credited,  this  new 
prophet  blends  the  wisdom  of  a  Plato  with  the  idealism  of  a  Badiffl^ 
and  the  ma6:ie  of  an  Apollooios  ol  l^yana.  His  paradoxical  saybgs 
challenge  the  intellect,  his  personality  charms  everyone  who  cooiea 
in  contact  with  him,  and  the  wonders  he  is  said  to  perform  would 
stagffer  the  credolitv  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  prophesies  a  coming 
reYolution,  in  which  the  spirit  shall  trinmph  over  matter,  society 
shall  become  a  universal  brotherhood,  faith  shall  conquer  malnfal 
force,  and  love  shall  take  the  place  of  selfishness  and  oompaiitieB* 
He  questions  all  accepted  theories  of  value.  He  dedares  that  the 
Church  has  sold  itself  to  mammon,  and  that  he  is  himself  the  paUi 
by  which  men  shall  climb  to  the  higher  life." 

In  the  same  paper  was  a  half -column  editorial  which 
contained  these  words  : 

'*  To  the  sober  judgment  of  sensible  persons  Jesse  Bethel  seems  to 
be  a  sublime  maoman,  sincere  as  the  rule  of  three,  but  a  man  who 
might  possibly  become  dangerous  to  law  and  order,  if  his  influence 
should  grow  among  the  people." 

Another  paper,  commenting  editoriallv  on  the  raising 
of  Lawrence  Lane,  had  this  to  say  or  Jesse  and  his 
mission : 

'*  To  proclaim  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  Divine ;  to  break  the 
tablets  of  accepted  law  and  substitute  his  own  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong ;  to  weaken  the  superstition  of  mine  and  thine,  in  favour  of 
the  more  elastic  and  convenient  law  of  need  ;  to  prove  the  worth- 
lessness  of  material  prosperity  and  comfort,  and  the  value  of  im- 
providence and  visionary  inactivity,  seem  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
youngest  and  most  fascinating  of  the  enemies  of  Baal." 

Still  another  editorial  interpreter  of  the  incident  at 
Fort  Lee  and  the  man  who  effected  it,  ended  his 
column  with  these  remarks  : 

"  Mirades  do  not  happen  in  this  day  and  generation.  The  need 
for  them  is  past.  Science  on  the  one  hand,  and  accepted  religion 
on  the  other,  give  light  enough  for  mankind.  We  cannot  qaestion 
the  trotii  of  the  statement  of  a  reputable  physician  who  says  thai 
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the  man  who  oame  to  life  yesterday  was  to  all  appearanoes  dead, 
and  had  been  so  for  some  days ;  but  oatalepsy,  wnile  an  onasnal 
disease^  is  not  unique  ;  nor  should  the  fact  that  a  man  awoke  from 
a  cataleptic  sleep  in  the  presence  of  twenty-two  persons,  one  of 
whom  happened  to  be  a  rdigions  agitator,  prove  sufficient  basis  for 
a  fit  of  popular  hysteria.  This  journal  is  not  given  to  prophecy, 
but  we  snail  be  happily  surprised  if  the  perfectly  natural  awakening 
of  Lawrence  Lane  is  not  made  the  groundwork  of  an  elaborate 
structure  of  fable.  Of  the  character  and  honesty  of  this  so-called 
'  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit,'  to  quote  our  esteemed  contemporary  of 
Albany,  we  have  no  knowledge  on  which  to  base  an  opinion*  But 
if  his  sermon  in  that  city  two  days  ago  was  accurately  reported,  he 
is  evidently  a  revolutionist,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  his 
refinement  and  the  idealistic  nature  of  his  teachings.*' 

Most  of  the  papers  printed  large  pictures  of  Jesse  and 
smaller  ones  of  Lawrence  ;  reprcductions  of  the  missing 
photographs  of  the  two  girls  appeared  in  the  same  sheet 
which  cast  reflections  upon  the  intelligence  of  their 
brother,  and  sketches  of  pretty  girls  which  bore  no 
resemblance  to  them  were  plentifal.  Peter  Bond  and 
James  and  John  Dana  were  the  only  ones  among  Jesse's 
twelve  companions  who  were  mentioned  by  name  on 
this  first  day  of  their  metropolitan  celebrity. 

^'  Surely  to  be  written  about  like  this  is  to  be  great 
and  famous,"  declared  Judson,  as  he  eagerly  scanned 
one  page  after  another. 

Jesse  smiled  sadly  at  him,  and  said  : 

'*  If  you  should  ever  meet  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  you  Would  probably  find  him  rather  uncon- 
cerned with  the  idea  of  his  own  greatness.  He  might 
even  be  unconscious  of  it — ^if  he  were  really  great." 

Though  he  was  still  besieged*  by  representatives  of 
the  Press,  this  was  the  only  peaceful  day  of  Jesse's 
sojourn  in  the  region  of  the  great  city.  On  the  morrow 
he  must  leave  t^  quiet  home  and  attack  the  monster 
of  materialism  in  its  stronghold  across  the  river  ;  after 
this  day  there  would  be  for  him  no  more  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  company  of  loving  friends ;  after 
this  day  he  would  belong  exclusively  to  his  great  but 
terrible  destiny. 

In  honour  of  Jesse,  a  large  company  bad  beeii  in^ 
vited  to  supper  at  the  home  of  the  Levies  that  night. 
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While  Martha  busied  herself  with  prepantions  for  the 
feast,  Mary  sat  on  a  hassock  at  Jesse's  feet,  listening  to 
his  words  and  asking  him  questions.  She  had  a  humble 
opinion  of  her  own  wortlC  and  her  choosing  that  low 
seat  instead  of  a  chair  on  a  level  with  his  own  was 
symbolical  of  her  mental  attitude.  John  Dana  had 
been  teUing  her  about  the  wide  travels  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Mary  Magnus,  whom  she  was  soon  to  know, 
and  she  now  said  to  Jesse  : 

"  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  find  me  very  i^orant 
and  iminterestinff.  I  have  been  nowhere,  while  she 
knows  all  the  ur-away  wonderful  countries  of  the 
world." 

^^  It  is  well  to  know  the  surface  of  the  earth,'*  he 
answered  ;  "'  but  it  is  better  to  know  the  deeps  of  the 
soul.  And  the  only  plumb-line  for  those  deeps  is 
love." 

"  Does  the  other  Mary  know  the  deeps  of  the  soul  ?'* 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  the  test  of  that  love  which  is  the  plumb- 
line  of  the  soul  ?"  Mary  asked  wistfully. 

^'  When  you  can  accept  the  fact  that  your  friends  are 
selfish,  vain,  weak,  and  sometimes  disloyal  in  thought 
and  word,  and  love  them  notvnthstandxng,  you  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  love." 

The  girl  drew  a  long  sigh. 

*'  Does  the  other  Mary  know  that  kind  of  love  1"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes." 

Jesse  saw  the  tear  which  quivered  on  her  long  lashes, 
but  he  made  no  reference  to  it.  Oh,  if  he  could  only 
teach  these  many  beautiful  souls  to  love  and  under- 
stand each  other,  what  a  power  they  would  be  for  the 
carrying  on  of  his  work  when  he  should  be  no  longer 
with  them  !  If  he  could  make  love  for  one  another  a 
part  of  their  religion,  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
memory  of  him  !    He  said  to  Marv  Lane  : 

''  He  who  cannot  find  God  in  the  soiU  of  his  fellow 
bein^,  will  not  find  Him  in  his  own  soul,  nor  in  the 
infinite  spaces  of  the  universe. 
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^^  Ton  have  heard  much  of  the  Hol^  Spirit,"  he 
oontinued.  '"The  Holy  Spirit,  in  its  highest  aspect, 
is  the  B3anpathetic  relatian  of  the  innumerable  atoms 
of  the  one  God — ourselves  and  all  others." 

She  gazed  up  into  his  face  with  ji^eaming  eyes. 

'^  Oh,  that  I  might  do  some  great  work !"  she 
breathed.  ""  Comparod  with  the  men  who  can  go  out 
and  preach  of  the  Spirit  and  of  you,  and  compared 
with  the  other  Mary  who  has  done  so  much,  I  seem  to 
myself  such  a  small  and  insignificant  being." 

'"  Do  not  despise  your  own  being,  however  humble. 
Does  the  clover  refuse  to  blossom,  because  it  cannot 

J  produce  a  lily  f  In  the  struggle  to  achieve  what  was 
oreign  to  its  nature,  would  it  not  pass  blossomless 
under  the  scythe  oi  the  mower  ?  from  the  humble 
clover  the  bees  drink  sweetest  honey." 

Once  or  twice  during  their  long  talk  Martha  had 
passed  through  the  room,  and  several  times  her  voice 
was  heard  outside  in  anxious  consultation  with  butcher, 
baker  or  serving-maid.  She  now  came  and  stood  in 
the  doorway,  and  a  troubled  look  was  on  her  face. 

"'  Master,"  she  said,  *'  is  it  ri|^t  that  Mary  should  sit 
with  you,  while  I  do  aJl  this  work  alone  1  Will  you  not 
tell  her  to  help  me  f" 

"For  many  years,  dear  Martha,"  Jesse  answered, 
"  you  have  been  eating  and  drinking  and  making  feasts 
for  vour  friends  ;  but  1  was  not  with  you.  The  mbours 
of  the  household  are  only  for  the  day  ;  but  the  labours 
of  the  Spirit  to  make  beautiful  its  invisible  dwelling- 
place  in  the  heart  are  for  all  time.  Mary  has  been  pre- 
paring a  feast  for  herself  and  for  you,  a  feast  of  love 
whose  richness  wiU  never  be  exhausted." 

But  when  Martha  had  left  them,  Jesse  said  to  Mary  : 

"  If  you  go  now  and  help  your  sister  with  her  work,  it 
may  be  that  you  will  find  the  jewel  of  love  of  which 
we  have  hem.  speaking — hidden  somewhere  in  the 
kitchen." 

The  dining-room  in  the  house  of  the  Lanes  was  a 
large  one.    For  the  supper  that  night  long  tables  were 
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placed  down  the  north  and  aonth  tidea  d  the  room, 
and  another  across  the  west  end,  forming  a  three-sided 
open  square.  As  Jesse  paused  for  a  second  on  the 
threshold,  a  chance  extension  of  the  white  doth  at  the 
foot  of  the  left-hand  table,  together  with  some  daik 
object  which  covered  the  other  end,  gave  to  the  whole 
arrangement  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  mystical  letter 
Tau.  The  vision  fired  his  imagination,  ana  as  he  paned 
on  to  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  farther  table  facing 
the  room,  on  his  face  was  the  uplifted  look  of  one  whe 
has  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  great  Mystery. 

Near  Jesse  sat  the  twelve  men  who  had  come  down 
with  him  from  Gapronville,  and  opposite  sat  Lawrmiee, 
so  recently  reclaimed  from  death.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  room  was  tense  with  the  repressed  excitement  of 
its  occupants ;  for  each  of  the  two  score  ffueste  and 
neighbours  of  the  Lanes  had  come  to  see  the  man  of 
whom  all  New  York  was  talking,  as  well  as  to  celebrate 
their  friend's  return  to  the  world  of  living  beings 
through  his  agency.  What  strange  doctrine  would  he 
expound  to  them  ?  So  eagerly  they  listened  for  any- 
thmg  which  he  might  say,  that  there  was  little  conversa- 
tion at  the  lower  end  of  the  tables.  His  first  word 
made  them  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment,  so  different 
was  the  idea  expressed  from  anything  they  had  ever 
before  thought.  It  revealed  to  their  h^-trained  minds 
a  new  conception  of  the  relations  between  themselves 
and  the  Divine.  Someone  had  asked  Jesse  a  question 
about  God,  which  brought  out  this  reply  : 

''  You  seem  to  think  that  God  is  the  centre  of  a  circle 
and  that  you  are  somewhere  on  the  circumference.  On 
the  contrary,  each  man  is  the  centre  of  the  great  circle 
of  which  God  is  the  circumference." 

'*  How  may  I  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Great  Spirit 
which  is  God  ?"  the  same  man  further  questioned. 

^'  Meditate  upon  the  Spirit  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
Spirit.  Man  does  not  learn  astronomy  by  d^ging  in 
the  soil." 

''We  shall  all  know  when  we  are  dead,"  a  little 
woman  ventiued  ;  but  Jesse  shook  his  head,  saying  : 
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^'  Life  is  the  great  teacher.  He  who  cannot  learn  of 
Life  will  be  a  doll  pupil  in  the  school  of  Death." 

Moet  of  the  men  and  women  present  believed  them- 
selves to  be  religious,  and  a  white-bearded  man  began 
to  speak  of  the  rewards  of  a  good  life.  Jesse's  eyes 
enveloped  him  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sweetness 
as  he  answered  : 

^'  He  who  desires  reward  for  good  actions  may  obtain 
what  seems  to  be  a  reward,  but  there  is  a  higher 
motive." 

The  old  man,  who  had  been  successful  in  a  material 
way,  and  attributed  his  bank-balance  in  old  age  to  a 
life-long  diligence  in  church-going,  declared  that  ac- 
cording to  hu  bdief  the  man  who  was  always  ready  to 
testify  for  the  Lord  would  be  blessed  with  worldly 
prosperity.    But  Jesse  said  : 

'^  He  who  proclaims  the  truth  that  the  world  may 
reward  him,  nad  better  go  till  the  soil  and  be  sure  of 
his  wages." 

Then,  after  a  moment,  he  added  : 

"'  He  who  shall  peorform  all  the  duties  of  life  without 
attachment  to  results,  or  even  the  hope  of  reward,will 
find  his  actions  trebled  in  effectiveness." 

^'  You  say  that  the  Spirit  is  one,  and  that  the  Spirit  is 
in  each  of  us,"  a  puzzled  youth  now  said.  ''  How  can 
that  which  is  one,  be  also  many  ?" 

Jesse's  reply  was  fully  imderstood  by  no  one  at  the 
table  save  John  Dana ;  though  Mary  Lane,  who  was 
sitting  at  the  far  end  of  one  of  the  side-tables,  felt  in 
her  soul  a  vaguely  ecstatic  response.     He  said  : 

''  There  is  the  One,  and  there  are  the  many ;  but 
every  truly  self-conscious  individual  among  the  many 
is  consciously  the  One." 

Another  guest,  a  restless-eyed,  expensively-dressed 
woman  of  some  prominence  in  local  society,  told  Jesse 
that  she  was  very  ^lad  the  newspapers  had  manifested 
so  much  interest  m  him,  and  that  she  believed  the 
excitement  over  the  restoration  of  Lawrence  to  life 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  success  of  his 
teaching. 
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He  smiled  indulgently  at  her  banali^,  and  said : 

**  Yes.  The  world  is  so  fond  of  the  oread  of  ezmt&- 
ment,  it  will  not  refuse  to  eat  it  even  when  it  is  li^t 
with  the  leaven  of  the  true  philosophy.'* 

Judson,  who  sat  next  to  this  woman  and  on  tlie  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table  from  Jesse,  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  that  so  much  reooffnition  and  honour  had 
been  accorded  to  the  Master ;  out  Jesse's  response  he 
could  not  understand : 

''  The  true  sage  shuns  the  praises  of  men,  that  would 
foster  in  him  the  delusion  of  separateness  from  those 
whom  the  world  praises  not.  To  the  really  enlightened 
spirit,  both  the  praise  and  the  blame  of  the  world  are 
soundless  as  the  voices  of  babes  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
earth  to  those  that  dwell  on  this  side." 

One  of  the  guests,  a  young  man  interested  in  work 
among  the  poor,  asked  Jesse  what  he  believed  to  be 
Grod's  reason  for  allowing  so  much  misery  on  earth. 
Jesse  answered  : 

^'  As  the  moon  is  reflected  in  a  millon  pools  and  seems 
a  million  moons,  so  is  the  one  Reason  (which  is  God's) 
reflected  as  a  myriad  re€isons  in  the  pools  of  the  human 
mind." 

Another  man  asked  Jesse  when  he  expected  to  enter 
the  city  and  begin  his  teaching  there. 

"  To-morrow  mominff,"  was  the  answer.  "  The 
time  is  now  fuUy  ripe.'  Then,  looking  from  one  to 
another  of  his  followers,  he  added  : 

"  He  who  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent,  is  more  learned  than  he  who  shall  utter  untimely 
words  in  a  score  of  languages." 

Lawrence  spoke  little  during  the  meal,  and  only  when 
directly  addressed  by  someone.  He  was  still  bewil- 
dered by  the  strangeness  of  the  experience  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  could  not  realize  it.  Though 
to  his  family  and  friends  he  had  been  as  one  dead,  and 
they  had  looked  upon  his  seemingly  lifeless  form  and 
heard  the  words  oi  the  consignation  to  the  grave  pro- 
nounced above  him,  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  solemnity 
or  in  the  grief.    As  into  a  quiet  sleep  he  had  passed 
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from  tiiie  oonsoiouaiiess  of  his  sturoandings ;  as  from  a 
quiet  sleep  he  had  awakened  some  dajrs  later  to  iSnd 
himself  a  centre  of  universal  interest.  And  now  his 
sisters  were  ^ving  a  large  supper-party  to  celebrate 
an  event  which  seemed  to  mm  unreal.  Even  the 
coffin  from  which  he  was  lifted. by  Jesse  had  been 
oarried  away  without  his  having  seen  it.  Yet  these 
well-meaning  people  kept  on  asking  questions,  which 
he  could  only  answer  with  '^  I  do  not  kaow,"  or  ''  I  do 
not  remember." 

His  love  for  Jesse  had  now  become  adoration.  He 
was  afraid  to  thmk  of  what  might  have  been  his  fate 
if  this  friend  had  not  come  to  save  him,  and  he  could 
only  gaze  and  gaze  at  the  face  of  his  friend  with  such 
rapt  concentration  that  the  physician  who  watched 
him  feared  that  he  would  again  lapse  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness. 

The  supper  was  near  its  end,  and  Jesse  had  told  the 
listening  guests  more  of  his  spiritual  doctrine  than  they 
were  able  to  comprehend,  when  a  movement  near  the 
door  drew  his  attention,  and  the  fixedness  of  his  look 
made  every  other  eye  follow  his. 

There  in  the  doorway  stood  a  beautiful  dark-haired 
young  woman  robed  in  pale  grey,  a  straneer  to  all 
present  save  the  men  from  Vermont.  HaB  timidly 
she  advanced  into  the  room,  having  greeted  Martha  in 
the  hall  beyond.  In  her  hands  die  held  a  fragile  and 
exquisite  vial  of  Oriental  crystal,  the  gift  of  an  Asiatic 
ruler  on  one  of  her  world-circling  journeys.  She  passed 
down  the  right  side  of  tiiie  room  next  the  wall,  behind 
the  seated  guests,  and  around  to  the  place  where  Jesse 
sat  at  the  end. 

''  Why,  it  is  Mary,  our  sister !"  cried  John,  rising 
with  joy  to  greet  her. 

Jesse's  face  was  alight  with  welcome  for  his  faithful 
helper,  and  her  coming  there  alone  meant  that  his 
mother  was  safely  housed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Seeing  the  precious  vial  in  her  hand,  he  said  : 

''  nas  my  daughter  brought  an  offering  to  the  altar 
of  her  faith  I" 
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Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Mary  as  she  atood  holdiii^ 
the  fragile  orystal  vessel  above  the  head  of  the  seated 
Jesse.  Then  suddenly  ovef  the  senses  of  all  swept  a 
rare  delicious  perfume,  rich  with  the  faith  and  mystery 
and  beauty  of  the  East,  bringing  to  every  soul — save 
only  one — ^]oy  and  the  blessedness  of  love.  Mary,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  devotion,  had  broken  the  vial 
and  poured  the  precious  attar  upon  the  head  of  the 
Master.  Hereafter  for  many  days,  wherever  he  shoold 
go,  his  bodily  presence  would  carrv  to  the  peroeption 
of  even  the  most  obtuse  a  sense  of  permeatmg  sweet- 
ness. 

For  some  moments  there  was  utter  silence  in  the 
room,  while  ever^  person  breathed  deep  draughts  ol 
the  pleasurable  n*agrance.  Then  the  harsh  voice  ot 
Judson  Carey  broke  the  stillness. 

''  Oh,  what  a  waste  is  this  !  The  vial  and  the  pw- 
fume  are  both  valuable.  They  might  have  been  sold 
for  much  money,  which  would  have  bought  bread  for 
the  hungry.'* 

Jesse  turned  his  calm  blue  eyes  upon  the  face  of  the 
displeased  man,  whose  eyes  shifted  uneasily  before  their 
penetrating  gaze.     He  said  : 

*'  May  those  who  follow  me  devote  their  lives  to 
feeding  the  himgry  with  both  material  and  spiritual 
bread — ^when  I  am  no  longer  with  them." 

Then,  seeing  on  one  or  two  other  faces  a  look  which 
seemed  to  question  the  propriety  of  Mary's  action,  and 
seeing  the  veil  of  unshed  tears  through  which  her  loving 
eyes  shone  on  him,  he  said  : 

*'  Do  not  trouble  her  with  your  questions  or  your 
doubts.  Hers  is  that  perfect  devotion  which  places 
no  consideration  before  the  object  of  its  faith.  It  is 
the  sweetness  of  her  soul's  fidelity  wliich  she  has 
poured  upon  me.  The  fidelity  and  tlie  sweetness  shall 
witness  for  me  after  I  am  dead,  the  perfume  envelop 
my  body  in  the  tomb." 

John,  who  loved  Mary  as  a  sister,  gave  to  her  his 
own  chair  at  the  left  of  Jesse,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  broad  ledge  of  the  window  just  behind  them.     All 
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the  reserve  and  self-control  of  her  worldly  traming 
dropped  from  her  like  a  veil  at  this  reunion  with  the 
Master.  The  tears  were  runnine  down  her  face  as 
she  sat  beside  him.  She  seemea  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  strangers,  oblivious  to  her  surroundings — 
to  everything  save  the  one  blinding  fact  that  they  were 
now  at  the  doors  of  the  great  city  which  he  had  told 
her  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  death.  When,  where, 
how  death  would  come  to  him,  she  did  not  know  ;  but 
that  it  would  come,  she  was  the  only  one  among  his 
followers  who  realised.  And  she  was  half-distrau^t, 
(or  durinff  the  three  nights  since  he  had  left  Gapron- 
riUe  she  had  hwdly  slept  an  hour.  Now  she  bowed 
her  head  upon  the  table  and  wept  without  control. 
Buoh  tears  are  Nature's  kind  restorative  for  the 
over-wrought  heart  and  brain  that  can  endure  no 
more. 

When  Jesse  felt  that  the  unendurable  tension  of  her 
grief  was  loosened,  he  beckoned  to  Martha,  who  stood 
troubled  and  uncertain  in  the  nearest  comer. 

''  Let  her  rest  in  your  room  for  half  an  hour,"  he 
said  ;  ''  then  Andrew  and  Lawrence  shall  take  her  back 
to  my  mother  in  the  city.  The  night  air  and  the 
change  of  scene  will  work  good  to  your  brother,  and 
my  mother  would  not  sleep  if  Mary  should  not 
return." 

When  the  two  had  left  the  room,  Jesse  said  to  the 
assembled  company : 

*'  Among  all  the  faithful  ones  who  serve  my  cause, 
there  is  none  more  faithful  than  this  woman.  And 
wherever  the  truths  of  the  Spirit  and  of  my  life  shall 
be  told  in  the  future,  the  thmgs  which  she  has  done 
shall  cause  her  to  be  rememberra." 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

VBOM  THB  JOUSNAL  OV  ICABY  XAOHUS 

Sundaijff  at  DawtL 

To-day  he  will  enter  the  city,  the  great,  rioh,  cruel,  and 
indifferent  city,  where  once  I  felt  at  home  and  among 
friends,  and  where  now  I  feel  an  alien. 

How  can  his  spiritual  messaoe  reach  these  minds  so 
deeply  sunk  in  selfishness  t  What  medium  of  com- 
munication can  there  be  between  his  purposes  and 
theirs  ?  I  who  know  this  life  so  well  can  see  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  sublime  attempt  as  no  one  else  can  flea 
it.  Why  did  I  not  dissuade  him  from  the  saorifim  t 
But  would  I  have  dcured  !  Would  I  have  had  Htb 
right  ?  And  what  word  of  any  creature  so  unworthy 
as  I  am  could  have  deflected  him  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  course  which  he  had  chosen  ? 

Oh,  his  overwhelming  kindness  to  me  !  It  '^aves 
my  soul  defenceless  before  the  charges  of  its  own  self- 
accusation.  John  told  me  the  exalting  things  he  said 
of  me  last  night  after  I  had  left  the  room.  I  know 
that  he  speaks  no  word  which  he  does  not  believe; 
but  how  can  he  believe  such  things  of  me  —  he  who 
can  re€id  the  soul,  and  who  knows  the  history  of  my 
failures  ? 

What  can  I  do  to  help  him  here  ?  Should  I  go  to 
my  old  friends  and  tell  them  of  his  greatness,  they 
would  not  understand.  My  faith  in  him  would  seem 
to  them  but  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  vagaries; 
even  my  testimony  as  to  the  wonders  I  have  witnessed 
would  DC  interpreted  by  them  as  evidence  of  the  self- 
delusion  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  fascinated  by  the 
charm  of  a  powerful  personality.  And  what  right 
have  I  even  to  aspire  to  help  him,  save  by  the  humblest 
service,  such  as  Anna  and  Rose  and  Eva  may  also 
give  ? 

And  he  has  said  that  he  will  die  here,  that  his  death 
is  necessary  as  the  seal  upon  his  work.     Even  in  this 
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trial  also  have  I  failed,  for  I  would  save  him  if  I  oould, 
would  give  my  life  here  and  hereafter  to  avert  but  for 
one  week  the  pain  of  death  for  him.  I  am  abashed 
before  my  own  presumption  ;  yet  would  I  dare  to  look 
God  in  the  face  and  bare  my  soul  to  the  lightning  of 
His  anger,  offering  my  share  in  the  ages  of  eternity 
in  exohuige  for  a  few  days  more  in  t^  sunshine  for 
Jesse.  How  Qod  must  lau^h  at  suoh  a  prayer  !  Yes, 
in  this  iJso  have  I  failed,  for  I  would  retard  his  work 
to  save  him.  And  I  may  not  even  follow  my  own  wish 
to  die  when  he  does,  for  he  has  given  me  a  solemn 
charge  to  help  in  carrying  on  the  work  when  he  is  no 
more  with  us.  In  this  one  thing  I  shall  not  fail.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  longest  life,  and  from  even  those  who 
look  most  longingly  for  death,  the  stars  cannot  for  ever 
withhold  it. 

Of  all  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  daily  pass 
through  the  streets  of  this  great  city,  why  should  I 
have  met  last  night  the  one  being  whom  I  least  desired 
to  see — ^the  man  whose  lips  were  the  last  to  touch 
mine,  in  the  old  life  when  love  to  me  meant  bodily 
possession  ?  If  he  had  seen  and  questioned  me  last 
night,  what  could  I  have  told  him  of  my  present  life 
wUch  he  would  have  understood  ?  And  no  better 
proof  could  there  be  of  the  essential  unreality  of  what 
we  called  our  love  !  Though  learned  in  the  lore  of  the 
schools,  he  would  accept  nothing  as  real  which  he 
could  not  see  or  touch ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  that  the  spirit  was  merely  an  attribute  of  matter. 
He  loved  me,  I  believe,  to  the  limit  of  his  possibility  ; 
but  when  I  remember  a  definition  he  once  gave  of  love, 

S  cheek  grows  hot.  Yet  one  bitter  night  I  saw  him 
e  off  h^  overcoat  and  wrap  it  round  a  shivering 
beggar  in  the  street ;  and  when  I  asked  him  why  he 
didit,  he  said  that  the  sight  of  the  freezing  wretch 
hurt  him  far  worse  than  the  cold.    And  he  was  often 

gentle  to  me  as  a  mother.    Why  do  I  shiver  and  draw 
ack  at  the  memory  of  his  gentleness  ?    It  is  a  part 
of  that  life  I  would  forget — ^Uiat  I  can  never  forget. 
Has  the  Master  forgotten  ?    It  cannot  be,  and  yet  it 
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often  seems  so.  But  one  day  I  overibeard  a  woman — 
a  new-comer  to  our  band  who  soon  deserted  it — speak 
disparagingly  of  me  to  Jesse  as  a  woman  who  had 
loved  men  without  marriage.  And  from  my  pboe  in 
the  next  room  I  heard  his  sentle  voice  :  "  Which  is  the 
worse,  think  vou,  love  wi&out  marriage,  or  marriage 
without  love  f"  So  has  he  always  defended  me.  And 
he  knows  that  since  the  day  when  I  first  heard  him 
speaking  to  the  people  in  the  little  i>ark  in  Vergennes, 
I  have  Men  as  one  set  apart  for  the  service  of  a  temple, 
a  priestess  whom  no  investiture  of  snow-white  rooes 
could  make  more  inviolably  sacred  to  the  Spirit — the 
chaste  but  ecstatic  Spirit  whose  slave  I  am  for  his 
sake. 

Daily  and  nightly  since  our  talk  in  the  garden  of 
Peter's  house,  when  we  gazed  out  together  over  tibe 
grey-blue,  twilight-veiled  river,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  was  to  die  in  the  body  but  still  remain  a  living, 
vital  presence,  unseen  but  more  intimately  near  and 
real  to  us  than  now,  I  have  thought  of  little  else  and 
dreamed  of  little  else.  Will  he  reveal  himself  to  me 
as  an  ethereal  form  which  I  can  see  with  the  inner 
eyes  he  is  teaching  me  to  use  ?  Can  I  make  his 
presence  visible  to  others  through  the  intensity  of  my 
own  sight  and  the  intensity  of  my  own  faith  ?  I  know 
that  I  have  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  floating 
garment  of  spiritual  love  ;  but  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
power  in  my  soul  which  yet  shall  wrap  the  folds  of 
that  tenuous  veil  about  me,  a  power  and  fearlessness 
which  shall  enable  me  to  stand  upon  the  lonely,  ice- 
cold  height  where  the  Invisible  reveals  itself,  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  pavilion  on  the  top  of  the  froz^i 
mountain  with  the  heart  of  fire.  The  child  of  sin  and 
earth  who  reaches  that  place  must  have  suffered  as  I 
have  suffered,  must  have  relinquished  the  last  quiver- 
ing and  tear-stained  hope  of  selfish  happiness. 

Is  despair  the  magic  key  which  opens  the  door  of 
power  ?  It  may  be  so.  If  the  Intelligence  which  rules 
our  world  has  set  that  price  upon  that  rare  possession, 
then  surely  I  have  paid  it. 
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Yet  the  woman  in  me  shrinkB  and  trembles — ^the 
woman  I  can  never  altogether  outgrow  so  long  as  I 
am  I.  Sometimes  my  soul  seems  to  be  standing  alone 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  with  the  winds  of  the 
worlds  blowing  round  it,  and  far  below,  through  the 
mists,  the  soul  can  see  the  wistful,  quivering-mouthed 
woman  who  is  Mary  Mamus  reaching  to  it  pleadingly 
with  her  weak,  pathetic  hands.  And  the  vision  of  the 
soul  is  blended  with  tears  of  pity  for  the  woman,  who 
seems  to  be  its  child. 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  when  Jesse  and 
the  twelve  men,  followed  by  Lawrence  and  his  sisters 
and  a  large  company  of  men  and  women  from  the 
neighbourhood,  started  for  the  city.  The  day  was 
warm  for  a  day  in  early  spring,  and  the  sun  looked 
down  exultingly  upon  a  world  already  stirring  with 
the  urge  of  reawakening  life.  There  was  no  wind  ;  the 
budding  trees  stood  atoolutely  motionless.  In  telling 
the  story  of  this  day  in  after  years,  the  yoimgest  of 
the  Twelve  declared  that  Nature,  having  hurried  her 
work  to  make  ready  for  the  Master's  coming,  waited 
during  these  morning  hours  in  utter  stillness,  as  if 
listening  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  The  imagina- 
tion of  this  most  poetic  follower  of  Jesse  saw  symbols 
and  strange  meanings  in  many  of  the  simple  incidents 
of  the  Master's  life.  But  the  day  was  really  very 
warm  and  still. 

There  was  a  look  on  Jesse's  face  as  he  passed  out 
into  the  stmshine  which  even  those  who  knew  him  best 
had  never  seen  before.  His  face  was  not  less  sweet, 
but  more  determined  in  expression ;  his  eves  were 
wider  and  more  brilliant ;  the  half-languorous  loveliness 
which  had  been  his  greatest  charm  during  the  months 
of  bis  ministry  among  the  little  villages  and  fields  of 
his  native  State  was  r^nforoed  now  by  a  sterner  power 
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for  sterner  uses.  The  loveliness  was  there  and  the 
sweetness,  but  behind  them  was  the  new  force  sum- 
moned for  the  new  and  greater  need. 

They  went  along  the  winding  road  toward  the  ferry ; 
but  when  they  came  to  the  ed^  of  the  Palisades  aboTS 
the  river,  where  the  full  view  of  the  city  burst  upon 
them — the  miles  on  miles  of  towers  and  homes  and 
many-windowed  buildings  fonning  a  ragged,  endless 
line  against  the  blue-white  morning  sl^ — tJesse  stopped. 
He  stood  and  gazed  at  the  city  across  the  intervening 
water.  Over  there  were  millions  of  men  and  women, 
striving,  suffering,  yeaminff,  enjoying,  tossed  hither 
and  thither  on  the  waves  of  passion,  each  isolate  soul 
a  centre  of  the  universal  consciousness,  a  focus  for  the 
sun-rays  of  the  Divine.  Oh,  to  reach  them  all  and  lift 
them  to  the  level  of  their  own  indwelling  angel  1  Oh, 
to  be  the  way  whereby  those  faltering  feet  might  walk 
to  the  sure  heights  of  peace !  How  small  a  sacrifice 
would  his  life  be  upon  that  altar  ! 

The  tears  of  a  love  too  vast  for  the  comprehension 
of  any  lesser  mortal  overflowed  his  eyes.  The  men 
who  watched  him  saw  the  colour  of  his  cheek  turn 
gradually  from  rose  to  white ;  they  felt  the  influence 
of  an  emotion  they  were  not  large  enough  to  under- 
stand. Even  the  lightest  among  the  strangers  who 
had  come  with  him  that  morning,  more  out  of  curiosity 
than  for  any  deeper  interest,  were  moved  from  their 
usual  commonplace  indifference  to  all  serious  things 
by  the  power  of  his  presence  as  he  stood  there  yearning 
toward  the  city  of  ms  coming  martyrdom — though  this 
they  did  not  Imow. 

On  the  ferry-boat  which  carried  them  across  the 
river  John  turned  his  eyes  from  the  long  line  of  build- 
ings to  his  l\&bster's  face. 

*  Oh,  the  great,  cruel  city !"  he  murmured.  But 
Jesse  answered  him : 

*'  The  city  is  neither  cruel  nor  kind  ;  it  ia  merely  self- 
centred,  engrossed  in  pursuing  the  desires  of  self.  What 
seems  to  to  its  cruelty  is  but  unconsciousness  of  the 
larger  Self,  of  which  the  smaller  is  a  distorted  shadow."' 
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"  And  what  will  you  tell  the  people  of  the  city  on 
this  first  day  among  them  ?" 

"  Can  the  telegraph-wire  say  what  message  will  be 
flashed  over  it  an  hour  hence  ?  No  more  can  I  say 
now  what  message  the  Spirit  will  deliver  through  my 
mouth." 

"  And  has  it  always  been  like  that  ?  You  never 
know  beforehand  ?" 

^'It  has  alwajrs  been  like  that,  and  I  never  know 
beforehand.  Were  I  too  eager  to  express  some  thought 
of  the  man  that  is  I,  the  message  of  the  Spirit  might 
go  undelivered." 

In  the  ferry-house  on  the  New  York  side  they  were 
met  by  Jim  Bethel,  the  Capronville  physician,  and 
several  of  the  women  members  of  their  band  :  Jesse's 
mother,  Mary  Magnus,  Anna  Martin,  Roee  Thomas, 
Eva  Bethel,  and  the  mother  of  James  and  John  Dana. 

The  meeting  between  Jesse  Mid  his  mother  was  quiet. 
A  stranger  would  have  thought  they  had  parted  the  day 
before,  nor  guessed  that  the  mother's  heart  was  break- 
ing with  the  grief  which  even  her  exalted  spirit  could 
not  master.  In  giving  her  son  to  his  sreat  mission 
she  had  relinquished  ul  the  privileges  of  motherhood 
save  only  that  of  tears.  As  they  went  toward  the  train 
which  was  to  take  them  down  to  the  centre  of  the  city, 
she  walked  quietly  beside  Mary  Magnus,  who  was  the 
only  one  among  all  the  followers  of  Jesse  whose  sjrm- 
pathy  was  deep  enough  to  see  and  comprehend  her 
feelings.  Though  in  after  days  the  mother  of  the 
Master  was  to  fa^  regarded  by  them  all  with  a  reverence 
akin  to  worship,  in  this  her  time  of  greatest  trial  she 
was  upheld  and  strengthened  by  the  devotion  of  one 
woman. 

Andrew  had  seen  Anna  Martin  for  a  few  minutes  the 
night  before,  when  he  and  Lawrence  went  with  Maty 
Magnus  to  the  women's  lodgings  in  the  city.  Month 
after  month  these  two  had  waited  and  loved  in  silence, 
trusting  to  the  hour  when  he  in  whose  hand  they  had 
laid  their  destinv  should  give  them  to  each  other, 
purified  by  denial  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit.    To-day 
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th6Ywal]ml  Bide  by  side  without  speftUii^ 
look  now  and  then  revealing  their  hearts  to  eaeii  otiier. 
They  left  the  train  at  Forty-seoond  Street  and  walked 
westward  to  Fifth  Avenue,  now  thronged  with  waD* 
dressed  men  and  women,  some  oi  them  on  their  way  to 
church,  others  on  pleasure  bent,  enjoying  the  spring 
sunshine.    Every  eye  was  turned  to  foUow  Jesse  as  he 


''  Who  is  he  ?''  .  .  .  ''  Can  that  be  the  new  P^yphet 
whose  picture  is  in  all  the  papers  t"  .  •  .  "  what  a 
wonderful  face!"  .  .  .  "'Yes,  that's  the  one  ^o 
raised  the  dead  man  over  at  Fort  Lee.*'  ...  ^'  What 
a  head  for  a  painter  !"  .  .  .  ''Let  us  follow  him."  .  .  . 
^They  say  he  calls  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Spirit."  ...  ''He  says  that  God  is  the  power,  and 
that  he  is  the  einmssion  of  the  power."  .  .  • 
"  Strange  !"  .  .  .  "  How  majestically  he  walks  !"  .  .  . 
"  Where  is  he  goinff  1"  .  .  .  "  The  paper  said  he  had 
been  a  carpenter.  ...  "He  looks  more  like  a 
king."  ...  "  One  of  the  old  gods  come  to  life  again, 
maybe."  ...  "  The  prophet  of  a  new  religion."  .  .  . 
"  What  religion  ?"  .  .  .  "  Something  about  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit."  ...  "He  prophesies  a  coming  rev<du- 
tion."  .  .  .  "PoUtical  ?"  .  .  .  "No,  spiritual."  .  .  . 
"  I'll  never  forget  that  face  so  long  as  I  live."  .  .  . 
"  What  sadness  and  what  power  !"  .  .  .  These  are  a 
few  of  the  innumerable  comments  that  followed  Jesse's 
passage  up  the  avenue. 

The  crowd  behind  him  had  become  large  when  he 
turned  into  a  side-street  and  went  up  the  steps  of  a 
closed  house  with  shuttered  windows. 

"  He  is  going  to  speak  to  us."  ...  "  Listen  !"  .  .  . 
"  He  is  going  to  speak  to  us."    The  people  waited, 

{>re8sing  closer  and  closer  toward  the  steps,  round  the 
oot  of  which  stood  the  twelve  men,  that  they  might 
guard  their  Master  from  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
crowd. 

Jesse  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at  the  up- 
lifted faces,  his  own  face  calm  and  sweet  and  full  of 
power.    Then  he  began  to  speak* 
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'*  Have  you  come  to  listen  to  the  word  of  a  prophet, 
that  you  may  light  your  lam|)s  at  his  flame  !  Or  nave 
you  followed  him  to  pass  an  idle  moment  ?  T^hatever 
the  motive,  you  have  followed  him,  though  but  a  little 
way,  and  on  a  sunshiny  morning.  They  who  follow 
the  Idght  for  a  long  distance,  through  the  darkness  of 
the  niffht  and  over  a  hard  road,  in  me  end,  if  they  do 
not  fiuter,  become  themselves  the  effulgence  of  that 
Li^ht. 

Would  ^ou  know  Truth  itself,  the  whole  of 
Truth  1  It  IS  a  blazing  sun,  and  you  may  not  behold 
it  from  a  distance  of  a  million  miles  without  blinding 
your  weak  eyes ;  but  by  the  light  and  heat  of  it  you 
live,  and  may  see  little  truths. 

"  Do  you  desire  power  f  Look  upon  a  pine-tree  and 
learn  the  secret  of  its  majesty. 

''  Do  you  desire  peace  1  Seek  for  the  rhythm  that 
controls  the  restless  oce€ui. 

"  Do  you  desire  beauty  ?  Study  the  scarred  face  of 
humanity. 

"  Does  your  heart  swell  with  pride  when  you  view 
your  attamments  and  cotuit  them  over  f  Then  know 
that  you  have  not  attained. 

'*  Does  your  heart  swell  with  pride  when  you  view 
your  worldly  possessions  and  count  them  over  f  The 
only  possessions  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  you  are 
those  which  can  neither  be  viewed  nor  counted. 

*'  If  you  are  puffed  up  with  the  consciousness  of 
knowledge,  know  that  you  are  still  in  the  school  of 
ignorance.  The  man  who  is  truly  wise  is  aware  that 
he  knows  little.  How  many  grains  of  sand  are  there 
around  and  under  the  ocean  ?  Where  dwells  memory 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  brain  1  What  meanings 
underlie  the  seemingly  simple  actions  of  mankind  ? 

"  Look  within  at  your  soul,  at  the  one  whom  you 
know  to  be  yourself ;  then  look  out  at  the  many  who 
surround  you,  in  whom  is  also  the  soul.  Do  you  seem 
to  be  different  from  these  others  !  What  seem  to  be 
differences  are  only  the  varying  folds  of  the  veil  of 
matter  that  covers  you  and  them. 
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''  My  soul  may  dwell  in  yoa,  erea  M  my  IhaofgiA 
takes  up  its  abode  within  voor  brain.  I  sauManato 
every  tijne  I  speak  the  Word  of  life  to  another  in  mA 
a  way  that  he  comprehends  my^  meaning. 

""  Separation  is  only  an  iUndon.  Tm  Spirit  is  Oof^ 
and  each  of  ns  is  It.  What  seems  to  be  many  is  in 
reality  the  One,  and  what  seems  to  be  one  is  in  realily 
many. 

''  Men  speak  of  love,  and  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Love  is  the  heart-perception  of  this  nnity.  Ton  cannot 
hate,  or  sin,  or  doubt,  or  be  dislojral  to  another,  without 
hnrting  me ;  nor  can  I  love,  or  labonr  for  the  Spirit,  or 
believe,  or  comfort  another,  without  helpinff  yon. 
Even  so  (dosely  are  the  many  related  through  the  Ons 
which  each  man  is. 

''  He  who  does  not  perceive  this  light  of  tme  relataon 
gropes  his  way  blind^  through  the  maze  of  life ;  and 
though  he  may  pick  up  gold  and  honours  by  the  way, 
he  never  finds  the  centre  where  peace  dwells.  He  who 
walks  by  this  light  of  true  relation  perceives  alwavs  the 
direction  to  the  centre,  and  may  lead  others  thiwer. 

"A  man  never  becomes  powerfully  self-consdous 
until  he  is  able  to  forget  his  own  existence. 

'*  He  who  shall  harvest  life's  grain  for  himself  alone, 
and  knead  his  flour  with  the  water  of  selfishness,  shall 
have  but  bitter  bread  to  eat. 

'*  He  who  finds  the  balance  between  himself  and 
others  is  no  longer  mastered  by  others.  There  is  no 
freedom  save  under  this  law. 

"There  was  once  a  king  who  ruled  over  a  great 
nation,  and  his  storehouses  were  filled  with  wealth  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  people  by  severe  taxation  ;  but 
so  abundant  were  their  narvests  that  the  x>eople  ques- 
tioned not  the  king's  demands  for  many  years.  At 
last  there  came  a  year  of  drought,  a  year  when  the  land 
itself  became  exhausted  from  too  much  bearing,  and 
the  people  wanted  bread.  Then  they  said  to  the  kins  : 
'  Give  us  of  the  abundance  in  vour  storehouses,  the 
surplusage  of  our  many  years  of  labour,  that  we  and 
our  ohiluen  may  not  die.*    But  the  king  would  not. 
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ftnd  answered  the  people  : '  These  stores  have  you  your- 
selveB  paid  to  me  without  oomplaint.  Why  should  I 
now  sorrender  them  to  von  ?  In  years  of  plenty  you 
have  acquired  habits  of  luxury,  and  now  must  learn 
to  be  content  with  less.  Go  work  a  little  harder  than 
before,  and  bring  me  still  my  share  of  what  your  labour 
yields.  Am  I  not  the  kinff  t*  Then  the  people  mur- 
mured among  themselves,  Would  he  be  ^ng  save  by 
oor  long  consent  f  A  king  is  only  an  idea,  and  our 
dhiliben  cry  for  bread.*  So  they  declared  the  king 
was  no  more  king,  and  fed  their  children  from  the 
nationB'  accumulated  wealth.  For  the  kuis  had  failed 
to  preserve  the  balance  between  himself  uid  others." 

Among  the  many  who  listened  to  Jesse's  words  that 
morning  was  a  prominent  clergyman,  whom  a  powerful 
curiosity  had  made  to  pause  and  stand  in  the  crowded 
street  on  the  way  to  his  own  place  of  aristocratic  wor- 
ship ;  several  reporters,  who  had  followed  the  new 
prophet  in  search  of  "  copy  "  ;  and  a  young  multi- 
millionaire of  wide  reputation,  whose  absorption  in  the 
speaker  was  noted  by  the  newspapers  the  following 
day. 

Jesse  had  been  conscious  of  the  brilliant  dark  eyes  of 
the  young  man  sazinff  at  him,  and  when  he  came  down 
from  the  steps  of  the  house,  the  eyes  were  near  his  own. 

'*  I  am  coming  to  see  you  at  the  cottage  of  the  Lanes 
at  nine  o'clock  this  evening,"  said  the  young  man 
hurriedly,  and  in  a  low  tone.     "  Will  you  be  there  ?" 

"  I  shall  probably  be  there,"  Jesse  answered. 

The  tall  form  disappeared  inmiediately  through  the 
crowd.  There  was  something  in  the  presence  of  this 
earnest  listener,  an  atmosphere  of  conscious  power, 
that  marked  him  out  from  others.  A  moment  later 
two  reporters  were  asking  Jesse  : 

*'  Did  not  young  Neednam  speak  with  you  ?" 

^*  A  young  man  spoke  with  me." 

"  But  do  you  not  know  who  he  is  ?" 

'*  All  men  who  would  learn  of  the  Spirit  are  of  equal 
importance  to  me." 


.equal 
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But  when  they  asked  what  words  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  multimiliioiiaire,  Jesse  made  no  leply. 

"  Do  the  pohce  permit  street  meetiii|;8  in  New  York 
on  Smiday  V*  asked  one  yomig  man  of  another  in  the 
crowd. 

''This  preacher  seems  to  have  held  one.    But  he 

S»oke  briefly,  and  none  of  the  police  happened  along, 
e  is  goLDg  on  now.  Shall  we  follow  mm  ?  What  a 
handsome  woman  that  is,  she  who  is  walking  with  the 
older  one  I    A  convert  of  the  Spirit's,  I  suppose.'' 

''  Oh,  you  were  always  a  cynic  !  Yes,  let  us  follow 
him.  It's  a  rare  sight,  that  of  a  genuine  idealist, 
dashing  his  dream-fified  head  against  the  stone  walk 
of  the  world.     The  man  really  means  what  he  says." 

''  So  do  I,  when  I  say  that  black-haired  woman  is 
very  handsome.  I  will  follow  her,  and  you  may  follow 
the  prophet." 

And  the  two  fashionably-dressed  young  dandies  fell 
in  behind  Jesse. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 

'*  Oh,  see  the  beautiful  man  !  I  want  to  go  with  the 
beautiful  man  I"  cried  every  child  whom  ^sse  passed 
that  morning  on  the  walks  in  Central  Park.  When  he 
sat  down  on  a  bench  under  a  large  budding  tree  at  the 
edge  of  the  common,  the  little  ones  gatnered  round 
him ;  daintily-dressed  children  escaped  from  their 
nurses  and  flew  to  him  ;  plainlv-dressed  children  slipped 
their  hands  from  their  motners'  clasp  and  tried  to 
reach  lum.  It  was  a  sight  to  fill  the  heart  with  love 
and  the  eves  with  tears. 

A  portly  park  officer,  himself  the  father  of  many 
little  ones,  looked  on  and  smiled  indulgently.  The 
common  was  free  ground.  He  had  no  orders  to  forbid 
the  children  to  gather  round  a  man  they  seemed  to 
love  instinctively.  The  officer  read  the  newspapers, 
and  he  guessed  at  once  who  the  stranger  was.    Parting 
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the  mass  of  heads  with  his  great  hands,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  bench  eaid  sat  down  beside  Jesse,  removing 
half  a  dozen  children  to  make  room.  The  men  and 
women  who  had  followed  the  Master  from  below  stood 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  and  watched. 

''  They  seem  to  like  you/'  said  the  officer ;  then  he 
added,  with  a  flush  of  paternal  pride,  ''  I  have  six  of 
my  own." 

'"Then  remember  and  repeat  to  them  this  story, 
which  I  now  tell  the  children  because  they  have  asked 
for  one  : 

*'  There  was  once  a  king's  son,  beautiful  and  young, 
and  heir  to  all  the  riches  and  the  throne  of  his  father. 
But  he  was  sad  and  wistful,  and  only  half  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  palace,  because  of  a  dream  he  had  had 
of  a  land  more  wonderful  than  any  the  sun  ever  shone 
on.  In  the  land  ruled  over  by  his  father,  the  king, 
there  was  unhappiness  and  strife  and  hunger  and 
hatred  ;  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  were  care- 
worn, and  when  they  laughed,  the  gaiety  did  not  seem 
to  come  from  their  hearts.  But  in  the  land  he  had 
seen  in  dream,  the  land  of  loveliness,  as  he  had  named 
it,  the  people  were  as  beautiful  as  the  landscape,  and 
it  was  perfect  happiness  merelv  to  look  at  them. 

"'  And  when  the  boy -was  old  enough  to  follow  his 
own  will,  he  set  out  with  a  few  chosen  comrades  on  a 
journey  round  the  world,  saying  in  his  heart :  '  I  will 
find  the  land  of  loveliness  somewhere  on  the  great 
curve  of  the  earth,  the  place  where  dwell  the  people 
with  the  smiling  eyes ;  and  having  found  it  I  will 
nevermore  return  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  where  there 
is  misery  and  strife  and  hatred,  and  even  laughter  is 
mirthless.' 

"  But  though  he  wandered  the  round  world  over,  he 
could  not  find  the  land  of  loveliness,  nor  could  anyone 
tell  him  where  to  look  for  it.  And  everywhere  he  went 
he  saw  uneasy  eyes  and  care-worn  faces.  At  last  he 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  a  little  older,  a  Uttle 
wiser,  but  still  unsatisfied. 
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""  One  day  hd  was  sitting  aD  altae  in  tihe  gaidoa  of 
the  palace  and  thinking  wistfoDy  of  ivhat  he  oonld  not 
find,  when  he  saw  standing  before  him  a  tall^  majestio 
figure.  It  was  that  of  an  andent  wise  man  whom  he 
had  seen  three  times  before,  in  ehildhood. 

"  *  Why  is  the  young  prinoe  so  sad  V  asked  the  wise 
man.  *  Did  he  find  the  world  smaller  than  he  ex- 
pected, or  ti^e  oceans  not  so  wide  f  It  is  the  way  of 
youth.' 

*'  Then  the  Prince  told  him  about  his  dream  of  the 
land  of  loveliness  and  his  long  search  for  it,  adding, 

*  And  I  shall  never  be  happy  until  I  have  found  nqr 
way  there.' 

The  wise  man  smiled.  *  The  land  you  dream  of 
is  my  home,'  he  said. 

''  Oh,  take  me  there  I'  cried  the  young  Prinoe, 
leaping  to  his  feet. 

But  the  wise  man  shook  his  head.  ^  No  man  may 
take  another  to  the  land  of  loveliness,  but  he  may 
point  the  way.' 

"  *  Where  is  it  found  ?'  the  Prince  asked  eagerly. 

*  No  mountain  is  too  high  for  me  to  climb  to  find  it, 
no  sea  too  rough  for  me  to  swim.' 

"  *  The  land  you  dream  of  is  not  found  by  scaling 
mountains  nor  by  swimming  seas,'  the  wise  man  an- 
swered, in  a  gentle  tone.  *  The  land  of  loveliness  is 
hidden  in  the  human  heart,  and  he  who  finds  it  in  his 
own,  will  find  it  also  in  the  hearts  of  others.  There 
dwell  the  people  with  the  smiling  eyes,  and  it  is  perfect 
happiness  to  look  at  them.' 

The  young  Prince  wept  with  joy,  and  a  great  wave 
of  love  rose  in  his  heart ;  for  he  had  found  the  way  to 
the  land  of  loveliness,  and  he  knew  that  he  should  dwell 
there  all  his  life." 

Wide-eyed,  entranced,  the  children  listened  to  the 
stoiy  told  by  the  beautiful  stranser.  They  did  not 
really  understand  it ;  but  they  felt  the  loveliness  d 
that  land  which  the  younff  Pnnce  found  at  last,  and 
they  realized  that  he  had  somehow  found  it  in  his 
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heart.  A  score  of  little  hands  went  seeking  the  place 
where  little  hearts  were  beating — ^beating  very  fast 
now  for  the  excitement  of  the  stranger's  story  and  the 
pleasure  of  his  presence. 

And  when  he  arose  to  leave  them,  they  olmig  about 
him  so  that  the  big  good-natured  officer  was  obliged 
to  aid  the  mothers  and  the  nurses  in  disengaging  their 
clinging  Uttle  hands. 

It  is  one  thing  to  cure  by  a  word  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing in  remote  rural  districts  of  whose  very  names  and 
E laces  on  the  map  the  great  outer  world  has  hardly 
eard  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  similar  cures 
of  well-known  persons  before  one  of  the  largest  churches 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  under  uie  eyes  of  a 
group  of  reporters  from  enterprising  newspapers.  The 
scene  which  Jesse  chose  for  tne  first  public  manifesta- 
tion of  his  power  in  the  great  city  was  the  steps  of  the 
church  presided  over  by  the  very  clergyman  who  had 
paused  on  his  way  that  morning  to  listen  to  the 
stranger's  words. 

This  minister  during  his  own  sermon,  which  by  the 
seeming  irony  of  chance  was  on  the  need  of  faith  in 
modem  times,  had  broken  the  thread  of  his  carefully 
prepared  discourse  in  order  to  warn  his  hearers  against 
the  disintegrating  influence  of  new  and  revolutionary 
religious  agitators,  who  without  authority  proclaimed 
themselves  the  instruments  of  God. 

Passing  out  through  the  main  doorway  of  the  church 
a  few  minutes  after  the  services  were  over,  the  minister 
was  surprised  to  find  the  kurger  part  of  his  congregation 
still  lingering  on  the  steps  and  on  the  sidewalk  toIow  ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  reason  for  this  unusual  spectacle, 
he  was  astonished. 

"  What  is  the  man  doing  here  ?"  he  demanded  of 
one  of  the  church  ushers,  when  he  saw  Jesse. 

"  Look,"  answered  the  young  man  excitedly.  "  Do 
you  not  see  Mrs.  Freeman — ^wiSiout  her  crutch  ?" 

The  clergyman  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  Was 
he  awake  ?     Old  Mrs.  Freeman,  lame  for  seven  years. 
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blaok-Tobed  figure  of  the  famous  poHtioian'fl  irido# 
was  moving  diroctly  toward  him.  Her  face  iraa  flminitl 
with  excitement,  and  in  her  blue  eyes  was  tbB  haV* 
humorous,  half-malioious  twinkle  he  had  seen  so  clb&L 
She  was  shaking  hands  with  him  now. 

**  I  think  I  have  heard  vou  sav  that  the  days  of 
miracle  are  over.  Doctor  damn.  Behdld— a  miraote  !** 
Her  voice  was  well-controlled,  but  there  was  a  ring  in 
it  which  thrilled  even  him. 

He  opened  his  lips,  but  no  sound  came  firom  them. 
A^dn  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

^*No,  you  are  not  dreaming,  Doctor."  The  fittfe 
old  lady  laughed,  and  put  out  both  her  hands  to  free 
herself  from  the  crowd  of  friends  who  pressed  araond 
her,  eager,  questioning,  incredulous.  Tou  are  fo^ 
awake,  and  1  am  fully  cured.    He  did  it.'* 

"  But  I  don*t  understand.  .  .  ." 

'*  No  more  do  I.     But  this  much  is  plain  to  anybody, 
that  I  who  have  been  carried,  or  have  hobbled  on  a 
crutch,  for  seven  years,  now  walk  as  well  as  other 
people — ^rather  better,  maybe,  considering  my  age." 
It  is  certainly  remarkable." 

"  Your  words  are  not  exaggerated.  Doctor  CSaflin," 
and  her  old  eyes  twinkled  again.  '^  Will  you  come  and 
speak  with  the  man  who  did  this  thing  !" 

"Another  time,   maybe— not  now.    But **  he 

hesitated,  compromising  with  his  curiosity — "if  he 
would  hke  to  come  and  speak  with  me,  I  win  wait." 

The  old  lady  turned  her  head  to  hide  a  smile,  osten- 
sibly to  look  at  Jesse,  who  stood  near  the  foot  of  the 
stem,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  p^eople. 

He  seems  rather  occupied  just  now,"  she  said* 
turning  back  to  her  pastor  when  she  had  controlled 
the  muscles  of  her  mouth.  "  I  think  I  will  go  down 
again,  and  invite  him  to  come  home  with  me  to 
luncheon." 

But  Jesse  did  not  go  home  to  luncheon  with  Mrs. 
Freeman. 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  with  his  gentle  and  half- 
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melancholy  smile ;  ^*  but  I  am  going  with  my  friends 
to  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city,  where  also  dwell  the 
ehildren  of  the  Spirit." 

*'  But  where  and  when  can  I  see  you  again  f  I  want 
to  learn  about — the  Spirit." 

**  I  cannot  say  where  I  shall  be,  even  at  this  hour 
to-morrow.    But  you  will  find  a  way  to  see  me." 

'*  I  shall  certainly  find  a  way,"  she  answered.  "What 
you  have  done  for  me  is  beyond  thanks.  But  what  if 
the  lameness  should  return  V* 

''  You  wiU  never  be  free  from  any  danger  so  long  as 
you  fear  it.  Fear  is  a  dog  that  wiU  Uck  the  hand  of  its 
master." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with 
determination.  He  knew  now  that  her  lameness  would 
never  return. 

"  Oh,  the  freedom  of  it,"  she  exclaimed,  "  after  the 
slavery  of  the  crutch  !" 

He  said  to  her  and  to  the  others  around  him  : 

"  No  one  is  so  free  as  the  slave  who  has  achieved 
freedom.  No  one  is  so  weary  as  the  man  who  does 
nothing.  No  one  is  so  strong  as  he  who  has  conquered 
weakness." 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Qaflin  walked  slowly  up  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  dove  of  peace,  a  favourite  metaphor  of 
his,  was  not  spreading  its  white  wings  above  his  soul. 
He  sincerely  believea  himself  to  be  a  ffood  man,  a 
faithful  if  not  an  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  trvlj  glad  at  the  deliverance  of  his 
old  friend  Mrs.  Freeman  from  her  long  affliction — ^had 
he  not  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  means  of  that 
deliverance.  Tlmt  an  "itinerant  preacher,"  as  he 
called  him,  a  carpenter  and  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
should  have  stationed  himself  at  the  entrance  of  hia 
church,  and  by  the  power  of  personality  and  notoriety 
(we  would  not  call  it  fame)  held  the  larger  part  of  his 
own  cold  and  elegant  congregation  standing  on  the 
steps,  like  a  crowd  of  common  people  at  a  street  meet- 
ing ;  and,  by  some  mysterious  ana  possibly  dangerous 
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means,  performed  what  oertainly  looked  like  a  miranlft 
of  healing  on  one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
Ins  flock  (most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  tfae 
newspapers  because  of  her  dead  husband's  former  po|^ 
larity)  was  disconcerting  to  the  dove  of  peace  which 
was  wont  to  hover  over  we  soul  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Qaflin.  What  attitude  would  the  public  and  his  own 
congregation  expect  him  to  take  in  the  matter  1  What 
womd  the  papers  say  in  the  momii^?  Would  they 
send  reporters  to  interview  him  ?  He  shuddered  at 
the  thought. 

CHAPTER  LXIX 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  Raff  Alley.  Not  by  anj 
appreciable  degree  of  quiet  would  one  have  known  it 
was  the  first  day ;  rather  the  reverse,  for  most  of  the 
dweUers  here  worked  somewhere  else  on  week-days, 
when  they  could  find  work  to  do,  as  the  more  prefer- 
able alternative  to  starving.  Many  did  both,  by  turns, 
depending  on  their  luck  or  skiU  in  securing  and  keeping 
remunerative  jobs.  Many  others  made  no  pretence  at 
working,  finding  the  way  of  the  beggar  or  the  thief  the 
way  of  least  resistance. 

On  week-day  afternoons,  when  the  weather  was  warm 
enough  for  open  windows  or  to  lure  the  people  out  of 
doors,  Rag  Alley  resounded  with  the  cries  of  innumer- 
able children,  crying,  playing  or  fighting,  and  the 
strident  voices  of  women,  gossiping,  scolding  or  fight- 
ing ;  but  on  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons  these  sounds 
were  mixed  with  the  deeper  voices  of  men,  swearing, 
arguing  or  fighting.  And  though  the  neighbouring 
saloons  were  clos^  on  Sunday,  more  or  less,  the 
sobriety  of  a  legally  enforced  abstinence  did  not  lie 
heavily  upon  the  dwellers  in  Rag  Alley. 

On  that  warm  afternoon  in  early  spring  the  multi- 
tudes that  inhabited  this  one  of  the  many  dumping- 
grounds  of  the  great  city's  refuse — ^this  garbage-barrel 
of  civic  house-keeping,  if  one  prefers  that  figure — ^were 
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mostly  sitting,  standing,  or  sprawling  on  tumble-down 
doorsteps  and  littered  pavements.  Even  to  Rag  Alley 
spring  comes  onoe  a  year,  and  though  the  people  do 
not  compose  lyrics  in  its  praise,  or  Iook  for  early  violets 
between  the  paving^stones,  yet  they  enjoy  it  after  their 
fashion,  and  go  out  to  meet  it — ^not  in  festal  array,  but 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  mostly  coloured.  Sometimes  even 
a  snatch  of  pure  song  wiU  rise  above  the  din  of  the 
Alley's  profane  life,  uul  hover  like  a  butterfly  above 
a  cesspool,  telling  the  listening  sky  that  down  there 
somewhere  a  soul  is  trying  for  a  moment  to  spread  its 
wings.  But  most  of  the  songs  heard  in  Bag  Alley 
womd  never  be  mistaken,  by  even  the  most  placid 
sky,  for  the  timid  soarings  of  a  soul. 

Ilie  sun  was  midway  between  the  zenith  and  the 
irregular  western  horizon  of  roofs  and  chimney-pots, 
when  the  peculiar  form  of  Sabbath  calm  that  distin- 
guished the  Alley  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
ol  a  large  party  of  respectable-looking  strangers,  many 
men  and  a  few  women.  At  the  head  of  the  company 
walked  a  man  such  as  the  dwellers  in  the  Alley  had  never 
before  seen.  It  was  Jesse.  His  head  was  bared  to  the 
golden  sunshine,  and  the  look  of  pity  on  his  face  did 
not  shame  or  humble  those  unfortunate  souls  who  faced 
it.  His  was  the  pity  that  exalts  the  object  through 
recognition  of  brotherhood.  And  though  the  dwellers 
in  the  world's  alleys  are  vaguely  conscious  of  a  bitter 
ffrudge  against  the  universe,  they  are  not  conscious  of 
now  pitiable  they  are. 

The  comments  of  Bag  Alley  on  the  appearance  of  Jesse 
varied  somewhat  from  the  comments  of  Fifth  Avenue  : 

'*  Hi,  see  de  bloke  at  de  head  o'  de  prussession  1"  . .  • 
"  Gee  !  what  a  phiz  I"  .  .  .  "  What's  he  doin'  here  ?" 
,  .  .  ''  Say,  Mike,  dat's  de  feller  what's  got  his  picrtur 
in  de  papers."  ...  "  Sure."  ...  "  Hully  smoke  ! 
See  dat  hair.  Yer  c'd  pawn  it  fer  eighteen-carat 
ffold."  ...     '^  Shut  up,  Susie,  or  I'll  pawn  you."  .  .  . 

Der  man  what  raises  de  dead."  ...  **  Git  out  I"  .  .  . 
"  Fact.  Don'  ye  read  ther  papers  ?"  .  .  ,  "  Ixx^ait 
'im."  .  .  .     "Say,  Jie's  outa  sight  1"  .  .  .      '  ^ 
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he's  onfy  another  paraon !"  .  .  .  **  'Tain't  no  aeoh 
thing.  He  ain't  no  parson !"  .  .  .  **  Den  what  is  he !" 
...  "  Search  me.'^  ..."  T'row  W  out.  We  dcm't 
want  no  slummin'  parties.''  ..."  I^ut  up  I  He 
ain't  slummin'." ...  "  Look  at  Mm  smile  I" . . .  "  Say, 
I  never  seen  nobody  what  looked  like  'im." ...  "  'Eym 
like  a  young  mudder  wid  'er  first  brat."  ...  "  Am't 
he  goin'  ter  preach  ?"  .  .  .  "  Preach  I  What  for  !" 
...  "  We  don'  want  no  preachin'."  ...  "  Shot  up. 
We  do."  ..."  Free  show."  ..."  G'wan,  Mister?' 
...  "  Sneak  up."  ...  "  We  don'  want  no  preaohin'." 
...  "  l^et  up,  yous  !  He  shall  preach."  ...  "  Say, 
we're  listenin'." 

Jesse  raised  his  hand  for  silence,  and  was  answwed 
by  what  passed  for  silence  in  Bag  Alley.  Thai  he  began 
to  speak  to  them,  a  talk  broken  into  many  fragments 
by  the  assenting,  questioning  or  objecting  comments 
of  his  listeners.  Ete  spoke  slowly,  that  the  meaning  of 
each  word  might  have  time  to  penetrate  the  tough  rind 
of  their  consciousness  and  find  the  core  within. 

"  From  the  eyes  of  every  man  and  woman,  God  looks 
at  me.  For  God  dwells  in  every  man  and  woman. 
And  what  is  God  ?  He  is  the  Spirit.  He  is  one,  and 
He  is  many.  As  you  are  His,  so  also  is  He  yours. 
Your  bodies  are  His  body,  His  soul  is  your  soul.  His 
goodness  is  your  goodness.  You  cannot  hurt  another 
without  hurting  Him.  You  cannot  love  anothw 
without  loving  Him.  He  is  the  child  you  tend  and 
feed ;  He  is  the  friend  who  helps  you  in  your  time  of 
trouble." 

"  Gee,  Mary  !  So  little  ACkie's  God,  is  he  ?  That's 
great !"  .  .  .  "I  think  he's  guyin'  us."  ...  "  Shet 
up  I  He  means  jest  what  he  says."  ...  "  Gee  !  So 
you  all  is  God  !"  .  .  .  "  And  me,  too  ?"  .  .  .  "  On  de 
level,  now,  he  means  it."  ...     "  G'wan,  Mister." 

"  When  you  give  a  loaf  of  bread  to  one  who  needs  it 
you  give  bread  to  Him.  When  you  quarrel  with  your 
neighbour,  it  is  He  with  whom  you  quarrel." 

Now  hear  dat !    So  I  give  God  a  black  eye  yis- 
tiddyl"...     "Bestm,tharl".., 
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"  When  you  make  Bjb  name  a  common  oath,  it  is 
yourself  that  you  dishonour.  When  you  befog  your 
mind  with  drink,  you  darken  the  way  in  which  He  must 
walk.  Have  you  thought  evil  of  another  ?  It  is  He 
whom  you  have  doubted.  Have  you  trusted  another  ? 
Then  have  you  trusted  Qod." 

^'Say,  will  Qod  ]>ay  me  back  that  dollar  I  lent 
Flanigan  ?"  .  .  .  "  Not  on  yer  life  r  .  .  .  "  Shet  up, 
an'  listen  !     He's  goin'  on  fine." 

''  The  Qod  who  is  both  yourself  and  your  neighbour, 
is  richer  than  you  know.  TSjb  debts  are  always  paid, 
somewhere,  sometime.  Eternity  is  not  longw  than 
His  memory ;  and  while  He  lives,  can  you,  who  are 
Himself,  cease  to  be  ?" 

^*  Say^  we  don't  want  no  reward  in  heaven  bizness." 
..."  We  want  somethin'  here  and  now."  .  •  .  *'  Rag 
Alley  ain't  no  heaven."  ...     "  What  about  now  ?" 

"  The  past  was  no  less  real  than  now,  when  you  lived 
in  it ;  the  future  will  be  no  less  real  than  now.  In  you 
is  the  Qod  who  shall  answer  your  own  prayer.  When 
you  learn  how  to  prav  for  something  better  than  your 
Alley,  you  will  find  the  answer  waiting.  Prayer  may 
be  a  helpless  wailing ;  prayer  may  m  the  conscious 
exercise  of  power.  &e  a,  b,  c  of  power  is  self-control, 
and  to  the  prayer  of  him  who  knows  the  letters  of  that 
alphabet,  God  cannot  answer  no." 

"  What's  He  givun  us  ?"  .  .  .  "  Prayer  and  alpha- 
bets I".  .  .  "  Shet  up,  Mike,  or  I'll  break  yer  face." 
...    "  Listen  to  ther  preacher." 

"  Would  you  control  your  own  life  ?  Begin  with 
your  own  thoughts.  Look  for  your  own  weakness. 
He  who  knows  a  man's  weabiess  is  his  master.  Be 
master  of  yourself." 

"  Say,  how  about  the  sweat-shop  ?"  .  .  .  "  Whis- 
key's my  weakness,  begob  1"  .  .  .  "  Hunger's  mine." 
..."  That's  the  man  what  can  raise  the  dead."  .  .  . 
"  He  knows  what  he's  talkin'  about." 

"  There  is  a  sleeping  man  in  every  one  of  you. 
Awaken  him.  Gall  your  own  sleeping  souls  to  life. 
The  power  is  yours.    The  healthy  man  is  he  who  never 
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thinks  of  sicknees.    The  atroog  man  is  be  who  knows 
that  he  is  strong." 

"  That's  so  1  I  oan  liok  every  man  in  dis  Alfev.** . .  • 
''But  yer  can't  keep  from  dnnkin'."  .'  .  .  I  oan, 
beffobr 

The  world  will  not  give  you  anything  becanae  it 
loves  you ;  but  the  God  in  you  oan  give  you  anyttung 
which  you  are  wise  enough  to  use/' 

*'  Say,  Mister,  will  He  gimme  a  job  to*morrow  f  I 
hain't  worked  fer  a  month.    How  '11 1  git  a  job  ?'* 

"  When  you  can  listen  to  the  God  in  your  own  breast, 
you  will  no  longer  need  a  teacher." 

''  When  I  go  to  git  a  job,  I'm  always  afraid  I  won't 
git  it." 

''  The  general  who  fears  to  enter  a  battle  will  never 
conquer  the  enemy.  And  even  the  mob  in  the  street 
will  chase  a  man  whom  it  sees  running  away." 

The  crowd  gathered  closer  and  ckxser  about  him. 
From  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  Alley  they  had 
come  out,  to  see  and  hear  the  man  who  was  so  difierent 
from  themselves,  yet  who  aroused  no  feeling  of  distrust. 
His  tender,  pitying  eyes  passed  roimd  the  sea  of  faces. 
Half*human  faces,  they  were,  many  of  them — some 
lean  and  ferocious-loolang  as  starved  animals,  othen 
bloated  and  expressionless  as  jelly-fish  with  drink  and 
with  disease,  others  again  whose  narrow  eyes  were 
burning  with  the  malice  of  devils,  or  leering  like  sub- 
human, elemental  things  for  which  the  language  of 
mankind  has  found  no  name. 

''  Help  us  I  Oh,  help  us  I"  the  strange  eyes  seemed 
to  say.  ''  We  are  the  lost,  the  strayed,  the  hopeless 
starvelings  of  the  House  of  life,  for  whom  the  Father's 
door  is  never  open,  the  Mother's  table  never  spread. 
We  are  the  question  which  no  sage  oan  answer,  the 
Devil's  clenched  fist  shaken  in  the  face  of  God." 

When  they  had  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do 
for  them,  he  answered  : 

''  I  came  to  raise  your  spirits  from  the  dead  ;  but  I 
will  comfort  any  who  are  sick,  and  give  them  of  my 
strength. 
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Many  of  their  ailing,  feverish  children  he  left  in  a 
refreshing  slumber,  from  which  they  would  awaken 
with  new  life.  And  the  aroma  oif  lus  own  spirit  he  left 
with  them,  a  subtle  but  pervading  influence  that  re- 
mained with  all  for  many  days,  and  remained  with  some 
for  ever.  Most  of  his  words  they  had  only  va^ely 
understood ;  but  he  had  told  them  of  the  God  within 
themselves,  and  though  they  made  a  Joke  of  it  to  one 
another,  they  pondered  the  matter  ill  secret. 

That  night  the  owner  of  Rag  Allev  came  alone  to 
Jesse.  He  came  on  foot,  having  left  his  luxurious 
motor-car  at  the  ferry-station  toIow,  and  Jesse  re- 
ceived him  privately  in  the  room  where  Lawrence  had 
lain  in  the  coffin  a  few  days  before. 

"  I  want  to  do  something  for  your  cause,"  were  the 
first  words  of  the  rich  yoimg  man. 

"My  cause  is  the  cause  of  humanity,"  Jesse  an- 
swered. "  The  wise  ones  of  the  past  have  called  it  the 
Great  Orphan." 

"  But  1  know  not  where  to  begin." 

"  Then  begin  at  the  centre  and  work  outward  ;  begin 
under  your  own  roofs." 

"  Why,  I  have  a  thousand  roofs  f  I. know  not  what 
to  do." 

"  Examine  those  roofs  and  the  life  that  hives  beneath 
them  ;  then  examine  your  own  heart,  and  find  yourself 
the  way.     Great  is  your  opportunity." 

"  But  I  am  less  happy  than  many  who  have  nothing." 

"  Can  one  man  deserve  all  blessings  ?  He  who  has 
power  and  knows  the  way  to  use  it  can  make  that  power 
itself  his  happiness.  I  never  ask  myself  if  I  am 
happy." 

**  You  ?"  The  young  man  gazed  at  him  in  wide-eyed 
reverence.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  no  other  man 
in  the  world  has  power  like  yours.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.  What  victories  you  must  have  won — what 
spiritual  prizes !'' 

"  The  prize  of  every  victory  is  the  right  to  enter 
another  battle,"  Jesse  answered. 
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Needham  sat  looking  and  imloaktag  his  long  flsogen, 
as  if  under  the  strees  of  strong  emotioii. 

''  There  was  one  thing  joa  saad  in  joos  wnnoii  this 
morning  that  has  rung  in  my  ears  all  day : '  Does  your 
heart  swell  with  pride  as  you  ▼iewvour  worldly  possss 
sions  and  oount  them  over  t  The  only  pogsewnoiM 
which  shall  not  be  taken  from  yon  aie  toose  whioh 
can  neither  be  viewed  nor  oounted.*  Will  yoa 
tell  me  of  those  possessions  t  I  want  to  obtain 
them/' 

Jesse  reached  out  his  hand  and  touched  the  olasped 
hands  of  the  younff  man  beside  him. 

"  My  brother/'  he  said,  **  the  way  for  evefy  soul  is 
different,  yet  are  they  aU  the  same.  For  you,  the  way 
to  acquire  spiritual  possessions  is  to  relinquish  matetisl 
possessions. 

*^  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  relinquish  everjrihing  I 
have,  or  only  a  part  t" 

'*  That  is  for  you  alone  to  determine.  But  for  every 
material  and  personal  right  surrendered  by  the  disciide, 
he  acquires  a  spiritual  privilege." 

The  light  of  enthusiasm  in  t£e  young  man's  eyes  grew 
clouded  by  anxiety. 

"  But  I  do  not  stand  alone,"  he  said ;  ^'  I  have  so 
many  ties  that  link  me  with  the  world." 

The  smile  Jesse  gave  him  was  full  of  understanding 
and  of  sympathy,  as  he  answered  : 

"  The  world  may  be  likened  to  a  great  shop  of  varied 
merchandise,  from  which  a  man  may  choose  whatever 
things  he  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  for.  And  gold  is 
not  the  only  medium  of  exchange." 

"  Then  may  I  not  flive  service  in  other  ways,  as  well 
as  with  my  wealth  t^ 

"  Have  you  any  other  power  that  is  comparable  with 
your  wealw  t" 

"  I  have  great  influence." 

''Is  it  the  infikience  of  your  wealth,  or  of  your- 
self?" 

The  young  man  sighed. 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  oi  myself,"  he  said. 
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'^Then  you  have  found  the  answer  to  yoor  ques- 
tion." 

''  If  I  could  only  get  away  for  a  little  while  from  the 
dietraotions  of  the  world/  he  went  on,  ""  perhaps  I 
would  be  strong  enough  to  practise  my  own 
philosophy." 

^'  The  world  is  the  place  to  pnuitise  philosophy,"  was 
Jesse's  answer ;  "  though  sohtude  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  the  assimilation  of  experience." 

"  But  how  can  a  man  learn  faith  ?  I  have  studied 
many  religions,  but  I  have  not  found  the  basic  Law 
which  underlies  our  life." 

'^  Some  men  can  learn  the  Law  only  by  the  study  of 
laws,  and  some  can  learn  Faith  only  by  the  study  of 
faiths ;  others,  again,  learn  the  Law  by  studying  Faith, 
and  Faith  by  studying  the  Law." 

''  And  what  ie  that  Law  ?" 

*^  It  has  many  names,"  replied  Jesse ;  "  it  has  been 
given  many  forms  by  ikoee  who  have  glimpsed  it 
through  the  ages  ;  but  there  is  no  better  symbol  for  it 
than  the  balances." 

A  puzzled  look  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  listener. 

"  I  fear  I  do  not  fully  understand,"  he  said.  "  If  the 
law  of  balance  is  what  I  have  sooght,  how  shall  I  apply 
it  to  my  life  ?" 

^'  There  are  many  ways  ;  but  first  restore  the  balance 
between  yourself  and  thie  world.  When  you  have  given 
the  Spirit  as  much  as  the  world  has  ^ven  you,  then  will 
you  be  ready  to  study  the  other  apphcations  of  the  great 
Law.    That  is  your  first  lesson. 

"And  if  I  fail?" 

"  Then  you  will  forfeit  the  reward.  But  having  in- 
voked the  Spirit,  you  will  find  that  what  you  refuse  to 
yield  willingly,  the  Spirit  itself  will  take." 

"  And  may  I  come  to  you  sometimes  for  guidance  and 
advice  ?" 

The  young  man  did  not  understand  the  look  of  sad- 
ness which  clouded  Jesse's  eyes,  nor  did  he  understand 
his  parting  words — until  some  days  later  : 

"When  I  am  not  here  to  advise  you,  listen  to  the 
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voioes  of  the  winds  and  the  wat^s,  and  to  the  wise 
words  of  little  hungry  children.  It  may  be  that  they 
will  teaoh  yon  more  than  I.'* 

Sad  and  unsatisfied,  he  who  had  come  to  the  yomg 
Master  alone  and  at  night  desoended  tibe  hill  on  the  way 
back  to  lus  own  worM,  the  world  whioh — ^though  he 
could  not  bring  himsdf  to  relinquish  it — had  loet  aD 
beauty  for  him. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

On  Monday  morning  the  newspapers  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity.  Sensational  news  had  been  soaroe 
of  late  ;  the  nations  of  the  world  were  in  a  state  of  peaoa 
that  was  most  irritating  to  the  press  ;  murder,  roboery, 
and  suicide  were  at  their  minimum,  and  not  even  a 
scandal  of  respectable  proportions  had  stirred  the 
country  for  days.  So  the  moulders,  or  reflectors,  of 
public  opinion  hailed  the  appearance  of  Jesse  Bethel 
and  turned  his  unworldly  mission  to  their  own  worldly 
profit.  The  resurrection  of  Lawrence  Lane  having  been 
exploited  to  the  full,  they  leaped  at  the  miraculous  cure 
of  M^.  Freeman's  lameness,  on  the  steps  of  the  churoh 
of  the  famous  Doctor  Claflin.  In  the  old  days  when 
Mrs.  Freeman's  departed  husband  had  been  running  for 
office  on  the  more  conservative  ticket,  and  the  less 
conservative  party  had  been  sifting  the  chaff  of  his 
past  career  for  kernels  of  disrepute — even  in  the  days 
of  the  political  prominence  of  Freeman,  the  name  was 
not  more  conspicuously  placed  in  the  newspapers  than 
on  that  Monday  morning.  Interviews  with  the  witty 
old  lady  appeared  in  every  journal,  and  those  who  knew 
her  recognized  the  quoted  words  as  being  in  her  own 
characteristic  style.  Even  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  prophet  was  expressed  in  terms  of  quaint,  half- 
serious  hyperbole.  One  saying  of  hers,  His  glance 
was  so  exciting,  that  my  lame  foot  spumed  the  earth 
and  carried  me  with  it  up  the  steps  of  God's  house," 
was  prominently  placed  in  every  paper. 
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Another  interview,  with  the  Reverend  Doctor  Qaflin, 
who  had  been  an  nnwilling  witness  for  the  truth  of  the 
oooTurence,  was  printed  next  to  that  of  Mrs.  Freeman, 
and  by  the  very  darkness  of  its  laboured  impartiality 
made  hers  appear  more  highly-coloured  and  extrava- 
gant. It  was  as  carefully  worded  as  his  famous  printed 
sermon  on  the  text  of  Proverbs  xxviii.  19  :  '*  Me  that 
tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread :  but  he 
that  followeth  after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty 
enough."  When  asked  by  a  persistent  reporter  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  wonder  was 
accomplished,  he  answered  with  a  quotation,  again 
from  Proverbs :  **  It  is  the  dory  of  God  to  conceal  a 
thing :  but  the  honour  of  kmgs  is  to  search  out  a 
matter."  Doctor  CSlaflin  was  noted  among  his  fellow 
de^^iymen  for  having  the  Scriptures  at  his  tongue's  end. 
**  Then  do  you  inteml  to  search  out  this  matter  t"  the 
interviewer  asked.  And  the  interviewed  was  quoted  as 
replying,  with  an  agitated  manner  which  perhaps 
accounted  for  the  somewhat  cloudy  metaphor :  '^  A 
clergyman  is  the  king  of  his  £k>ck,  and  must  search  out 
whatever  threatens  it." 

There  were  no  editoriab  on  this  second  incident ;  the 
minds  behind  the  presses  were  quietly  awaiting  develop- 
ments before  committing  themselves  further. 

That  afternoon  the  large  Sunday-school  room  of 
Doctor  Claflin's  church  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
artificial  light  and  filled  with  fashionably  attired  men 
and  women  and  many  children.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  sprint  fair,  dmended  on  to  replenish  the 
coffers  of  the  JSun£ty-school  and  to  help  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  one  or  two  of  the  much-advertised 
charities  of  the  church.  Everjrwhere  were  booths  and 
tables  decorated  with  gay  colotun  and  laden  with  wares 
for  sale  or  raffle,  each  booth  and  table  in  the  care  of 
one  or  more  beautiful  young  women  whose  duties  were 
to  extract  every  possibte  doUarfrom  every  possible 
purse. 

Twenty-five  cent  bunches  of  violets  sold  for  a  dollar  ; 
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photographs  of  populac  MfeiQiMi  sold  toe  Urn  frioe  of 
orchestm  ohain  at  thdr  perforMMinofti  |  bozM  4iC  oon- 
fectionery  went  for  figuveB  that  woold  aoon  have  made 
the  fortune  of  an  v  secular  dealer ;  at  the  (Mmri^  bootii 
the  oharges  would  have  brought  a  blush  to  tim  oheek 
of  a  baigaininff  Turk  of  Stamboul;  aiid,a4  the  '*ie- 
freshment  tabbs  "  hungry  or  thirsty  "vrntom  woisM 
regale  themselyes  on  TariH)oloured  loeHsreams  and  osm 
and  innoocoit  drinks,  for  sums  of  mcmey  that  would 
keep  the  dark-skinned  beneficiaries  of  the  ehmrah^s 
favourite  mission  in  rice  and  ouriy  throQi^  a  protnotsd 
period  of  famine.  .     . 

But  the  raffles  offered  real  bargaina— provided  the 
investor  won  the  prise,  and  there  was  an  equal  chance 
for  alL  For  a  few  dcJlars  one  might  win  a  good  red 
motor-car,  if  luck  were  with  him,  and  ''luck *'  is  tte 
watchword  of  those  who  sell  chances  in  raffles.  For  a 
single  dollar  one  might  possibly  become  the  owner  of 
a  Persian  prayer-rug  to  make  comfortable  the  orisoDB 
of  generations  ;  and  also  for  that  trifling  sum  a  specula- 
tive woman  had  one  chance  in  fifty  of  wearing  on  her 
head  a  fanciful  creation  of  lace  and  feathers  TOich  hid 
within  its  crown  a  famous  Paris  name,  more  magical  in 
its  effect  on  modem  femininity  than  the  potent  abraca- 
dabra on  the  philosophers  of  old^oi  time.  For  those 
who  had  no  need  of  motor-cars,  prayer-rugs  or  bonnets, 
there  were  other  and  equally  seductive  opportunitieB 
for  invoking  the  favour  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  church 
fair  patrons — ^the  fascinating  god  called  Ghimce. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
opening  glories  of  the  fair  were  at  their  height,  and  the 
ii^bJIs  of  the  Sunday-school  room  were  ringing  with 
laughter  and  chatter,  that  a  sudden  lessening  of  the 
noise,  a  silence  round  the  door,  made  those  at  a  distance 
crane  their  necks  to  see  what  person  of  distinction  was 
entering — ^to  see  who  could  he  so  distinffuished  as  to 
silence,  even  for  a  moment,  the  babble  and  the  laughter 
of  the  fair.  In  another  breath,  a  quick  murmur  ran 
round  the  room. 
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""  Oh,  look  1"  .  .  .  ^^  It's  the  new  prophet,  the  man 
who  made  Mrs.  Freeman  walk."  ...  '^  He  who  raised 
the  dead  man  at  Fort  Lee."  .  .  .  '"  And  what  a  band 
of  followers  !"  .  .  .  ''  What  is  he  doing  here  ?"  .  .  . 
"There's  Mrs.  Freeman,  over  by  tlS  door."  .  .  . 
"  She's  speakinff  to  him."  .  .  .  "'  What  a  gentle  smile 
he  has  I'  .  .  .  But  he  coidd  be  stem,  thoufflu"  .  .  . 
"Let's  make  him  buy  our  violets."  •  •  .  "  Oh  no,  no, 
you  mustn't !"  .  .  .  "  Why  not,  pray  1"  ..."  Be- 
cause he's  different — ^I  can't  tell  why."  ..."  Oh, 
he's  coming  this  way  !" 

Jesse  paused  before  the  flower-booth,  where  several 
voung  ladies  were  standing,  among  them  the  one  who 
had  advised  the  others  not  to  sell  him  violets — and 
none  were  offered  him.  The  girl  waited,  shyly,  for 
him  to  speak,  lootdng  up  at  his  face  with  half-frightened 
eyes. 

He  touched  one  of  the  red  roses  on  the  table. 

"  Are  these  beautiftd  flowers,  which  seem  to  exhale 
the  verv  sweetness  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  offered  upon  the 
altar  ?'^  he  asked. 

"  They  are  for  sale,"  she  answered. 

"  The  perfume  of  the  Spirit  should  not  be  made  mer- 
chandise—and in  the  Spirit's  house." 

His  tone  was  gentle,  almost  caressing  in  its  sym- 
pathy ;  but  the  rebuke  within  the  woiSb  sought  out 
and  found  the  sensitive  spot  in  her  young  heart ;  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  They  asked  me  to  sell  them,"  she  answered  softly. 

"  And  if  I  ask  you  not  to  sell  them  ?" 

She  hesitated,  trembling  with  the  unexpected  re- 
sponsibility of  choice  between  the  favour  of  her  pastor 
and  the  wish  of  this  strange  man  whose  eyes  seemed 
to  unveil  the  hidden  places  of  her  soul.  Silently  he 
waited,  full  of  tenderness  and  pity  for  her  fluttering 
will ;  but  there  was  no  wavering  in  the  purpose  which 
shone  in  his  eyes.  Looking  up  at  him  with  a  child- 
like and  pathetic  smile,  she  said  : 

"  I  will  not  sell  them,  if  you  say  that  flowers  should 
not^be  sold  in  the  church." 
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**  May  tiia  Spirit  open  toot  booI  to  tt|a  hemntj  of 
Itself,  mv  sister.**    And  lie  passed  oh. 

**  Snrarjr  yon  are  not  going  to  leave  the  hooiOi  !**  one 
of  her  oompanions  expostulated  with  her.  ^' Yoit  wiE 
not  hnatk  your  promise  to  xui  t" 

"'  I  will  not  break  my  promise  to  him.** 

The  third  yonng  lad^  m  the  booth  oame  forwazd  to 
her  friend's  defence.    ^'  Of  course  she  need  not  serve 
here,  if  she  wonid  )»ther  not.    We  can  manage  very 
wen  without  her.  ...    I  don*t  blame  you,  oldld, 
she  added  ;  *'  I  miderstand,  and  I  like  yon  fer  it." 

With  a  whispered  *' Thank  yon/'  the  giri  quietly 
left  the  Stan  an^  joined  a  group  of  friends,  on  the  oliiflt 
side  of  the  room.  From  there  she  oould  watoh  Jesse 
as  he  made  the  drouit  of  the  fair,  f oUowed  by  the  men 
and  women  who  were  helping  him  in  his  work.  Oii» 
that  she  were  free  to  join  them  I  But  though  she  was 
a  petted  child,  and  oould  leave  a  flower-bootn,  she  had 
no  real  liberty.  "  May  the  Spirit  open  your  soul  to 
the  beauty  of  Itself,  my  sister.  The  words  gave  h&t 
that  strange  feeling  of  ecstasy  which  she  had  some- 
times known  when  h'stening  to  the  music  of  great 
masters,  only  this  new  feeling  was  more  intense,  and 
there  was  another  element  in  it  which  mere  music  had 
never  given  her — a  consciousness  of  '^  the  everlasting 
arms  *'  beneath  her.  Was  it  thus  the  Spirit  opened 
tiie  soul  to  the  beauty  of  Itself  ?  she  wondered. 

Jesse  stood  at  the  table  behind  which  the  Persian 
rug  was  exhibited  on  the  waU  and  chances  on  it  were 
offered  for  the  raffle.  The  young  woman  who  had 
charge  of  this  department  was  not  of  the  same  sensitive 
type  as  the  eirl  at  the  flower-booth ;  she  had  a  bright 
and  rather  hard  face,  and  when  Jesse  paused  and 
seemed  to  examine  the  rug,  she  offered  to  seU  him  a 
chance  on  it,  mentioning  the  devout  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originaUy  intended. 

"  A  prayer-rug,**  he  repeated.  "  But  those  whose 
prayers  reach  highest  bruise  their  knees  upon  the  rooks 
of  suppHcation.* 

''  It  win  not  be  thus  with  the  one  who  wins  this  rug," 
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she  answered,  with  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in  her 
bright  black  eyes.  She  knew  who  he  was,  and  it  was 
out  of  sheer  bravado  that  she  had  asked  him  to  take 
a  chance  in  the  rafiSe.  Looking  beyond  him  at  that 
moment,  she  encomitered  the  steady  gaze  of  Peter 
Bond,  who  read  her  as  an  artless  man  may  sometimes 
read  an  artificial  woman.  When  she  turned  her  eyes 
back  to  Jesse's  faoe  their  expression  was  less  self- 
oonfident,  but  her  chin  went  up  ever  so  little. 

"  I  truly  believe,"  he  answered,  ''  that  he  ^dio  wins 
this  prayer-ruff  will  not  bruise  his  knees  upon  the 
stones  of  supplication,  nor  will  he  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  fabric  bv  penitential  beatings  of  his  head  upon 
the  ground. 

The  young  woman  laughed  from  sheer  nervousness, 
but  made  no  reply.  She  was  beginning  to  wish  herself 
well  out  of  the  encounter. 

"  And  the  profits  of  this  sacred  enterprise  V^  he 
asked. 

^*  Oh  I  They  are  divided  between  the  Sundav-school 
and  foreign  missions,  I  believe ;  though  I  reaUy  don't 
know  much  about  it." 

"  And  this  gambling  is  done  in  the  name  of  God  and 
of  reUgion  ?" 

'*  miy— er "  she  stammered,  not  knowing  what 

to  answer. 

*'  This  morning  I  was  in  the  Stock  Exchange/'  he 
went  on.  '^I  (Sd  not  reprove  the  gamblers  there, 
because  those  wolves  yelp  like  the  wolves  tiiey  are. 
But  you  I  do  reprove,  though  you  are  only  a  decoyi 
and  bleat  so  prettily  to  lure  the  passing  sheep.  They 
who  turn  the  house  of  faith  iiito  a  gambling-hall  and 
a  market-place  are  worse,  because  less  honest,  than 
they  who  frankly  seek  their  nrey  in  the  opeui  with  no 
pious  pretence  or  pretty  lamp-like  bleatings." 

The  face  of  the  young  woman  was  scarlet ;  but  under 
her  anger  burned  a  fiery  admiration  for  the  splendid 
courage  of  the  man.  And  he  was  right — her  quick 
brain  told  her  that.  But  she  oame  of  a  race  of  fidaters, 
and  she  faced  him  with  dear  eyes  and  quivering  ups. 
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"'  How  dare  you  !'*  she  half-whispered. 

"  How  dare  you  desecrate  ihe  house  of  God  f  *' 

For  the  space  of  ten  heart-beats  the^  stood  ciye  to 
eye,  spirit  chaUenging  and  defying  spirit.  Then,  in  a 
tone  of  womanly  submission,  sne  said  : 

''They  must  find  someone  dse  to  oarry  on  their 
raffle  ;  I  shall  do  it  no  more.'* 

''  I  thank  you."  He  put  out  his  hand  and  she  laid 
hers  in  it,  in  token  of  compact.  Then  he  turned  to 
Mftry  Magnus,  who  was  among  those  who  followed  him. 

"  Our  new  friend  would  like  to  know  more  of  me  and 
of  my  work.  Will  you  instruct  her  t"  Then  he  passed 
on,  leaving  the  two  women  together. 

Among  those  who  witnessed  the  occurrence  was  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Claflin.  He  had  seen  ihe  entrance 
of  Jesse  and  his  friends,  and  had  quietly  made  his  way 
to  a  point  which  the  strangers  would  have  to  pass  in 
going  around  the  room.  He  would  have  asked  him  to 
leave  the  church  if  he  had  dared  ;  but  the  fair  was  open 
to  the  public,  and  he  could  find  no  plausible  excuse 
immediately  to  get  rid  of  one  whom  he  felt  to  be  an 
intruder.  He  h^  just  been  told  of  the  incident  of  the 
flower-booth  when  he  witnessed  the  incident  before  the 
Persian  rug,  and  he  felt  the  moment  had  come  to  inter- 
pose an  objection.  Surely  this  was  a  duty  which  could 
be  delegated  to  no  person  lesser  than  himself.  Walking 
up  to  Jesse,  he  stated  his  name  and  position  in  the 
church,  adding : 

"  I  am  for^  to  request  that  you  do  not  further 
interfere  with  the  business  of  our  fair." 

In  the  same  gentle  voice  he  had  used  with  the  two 
women,  Jesse  answered : 

''I  did  not  know  that  faith  had  become  a  com- 
mercial business.  If  that  is  so,  then  has  the  world  need 
of  a  new  and  purer  faith." 

"  Of  which  you  hope  to  be  the  prophet,  I  suppose." 

''  He  who  proclaims  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  asks 
no  reward  of  men." 

''  But  even  you  will  possibly  admit  that  in  the  world 
as  constituted  at  the  present  day,  faith  needs  must  be 
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sustaiiied  with  bread  and  meat,"  the  minister  pro- 
tested. 

"'  You  cannot  buy  the  bread  of  Jupiter  with  the  coin 
of  Mars,"  was  Jeese^s  answer. 

*'  I  feel  that  a  minister  of  Ood  cannot  ask  any  orderly 
person  to  leave  his  church,"  Doctor  daflin  said,  wim 
rising  colour  ;  "'  but  I  also  feel  that  you  are  out  of  place 
here?' 

"  My  place,"  replied  Jesse  quietly,  "  is  in  any  public 
assembly  where  men  and  women  are  willing  to  listen  to 
the  message  which  I  came  into  the  world  to  deliver." 

At  that  moment  a  crowd  of  children  who  had  been 
gathering  about  Jesse  and  restraining  their  desire  to 
touch  him,  suddenly  rushed  forward  with  little  hands 
outstretched  and  faces  tremulous  with  eagerness.  One 
of  them  had  seen  him  in  the  P^k  the  day  before,  and 
had  told  the  others  that  he  was  '  the  beautiful  man  who 
told  us  stories  and  made  the  policeman's  eyes  all  shiny.' 

*'  Oh  !  don't  you  remember  me,  beautiful  man  !"  the 
girl-child  cried,  with  little  sasps  of  joy.  ''  I  sat  on  your 
knee  Sunday  morning,  when  you  told  us  about  the 
kind's  son  who  found  the  land  of  loveliness  right  doum 
in  Kis  oum  heart.** 

*'  Yes,  I  remember  you,  dear  child." 

'*  And,  oh  !  beautiful  man,  these  are  my  friends — ^we 
go  to  Sunday-school  toffether — and  won't  you  tell  them 
the  story  of  the  land  of  loveliness  ?  You  can  sit  right 
here  in  this  biff  chair  .  . .  that's  only  a  price-card  in  the 
seat,  and  we'U  put  it  on  the  floor  underneath  just  for 
now.  .  .  .  Oh,  do  !  And  I'll  sit  on  your  knee  again, 
like  I  did  yesterday,  and  Bobbie  can  sit  on  the  other 
knee.  Bobbie's  my  cousin,  you  know,  and  I've  told 
him  all  about  you.  *  There  was  once  a  king's  son  ' .  .  . 
you  see  I  remember  how  it  begins.  .  .  .  There  was 
once  a  king's  son  ' . . .  Go  on,  b^utiful  man,"  and  the 
child  settled  herself  on  his  knee,  gazing  into  hiA  face 
with  rapt,  adoring  eyes,  while  all  the  other  children 
gathered  round  in  quivering  expectancy. 

So  Jesse  told  the  story  au  over  again.  And  when  it 
was  ended  he  told  them  another,  aTOut  a  little  girl  who 
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loved  the  moon  so  muoh  thiit  she  wanted  to  fly  «wagr 
and  liye  there,  and  was  not  contented  in  her  eartUy 
home ;  but  when  one  night  she  eaw  the  moonxefleotea 
in  her  mother's  eje&-4fwo  beantifnl  goldm  moons 
instead  of  one-ndie  was  happv  to  stay  at  homeb  aal 
desired  no  more  to  fly  away  tnroiigh  the  aar»  beoanis 
there  was  twice  as  mu^  mooa-];>eaaty  op  the  eutii  as 
in  the  sky,  if  one  only  knew  just  how  to  look  for  itina 
pair  of  loving  eyes. 

''  Who  ore  yoQ*  beautifnl  man  V  the  little  giri  d*- 
manded.  *'  Oh  I  tell  us  who  yon  are  and  where  yoa 
came  from.** 

''I  am  tiie  meesenger  of  the  BginU  Md  I  oaiBS 
&om  the  home  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  I  shall  sooa 
retun^.  * 

"  Oh  1 1  know  what  a  messepger  is,"  she  cried.  "A 
messenger  is  one  that  turings  us  something.  What  do 
you  brin^  us,  beautiful  man  V 

''I  brmg  the  spirit  of  Love,  and  the  love  of  the 
Spirit/* 

Jesse  now  rose  from  the  chair,  but  no  one  thought  to 
replace  the  price-nwrk  which  had  been  removed  by  the 
children  to  provide  a  place  for  him. 

'*  Don't  go  away,  messenger  of  the  Spirit,'*  a  score  of 
little  ones  pleaded.  '*  We  want  you  to  stay  with  us 
always,  messenger  of  the  Spirit." 

Jesse  turned  now  to  the  bewildered  clergyman,  who 
had  watched  and  listened  to .  this  demonstration  cf 
instinctive  trust  and  love  on  tixe  part  oi  those  beingi 
whom  he  was  wont  to  call  the  lambs  of  his  own 
flock. 

''  When  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  mv 
•cominff,"  he  said,  ^*  ask  the  little  children,  for  they  idU 
never  loMet." 

Then,  followed  by  his  friends,  and  by  many  others, 
Jhe  passed  out  of  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI 

Babe  were  the  hours  when  Andrew  and  Anna  found 
themselves  alone  together.  Their  common  love  for  their 
Master,  which  drew  them  closer  together  in  spirit  than 
any  mere  earthly  tie  could  have  drawn  them,  served,  bv 
the  very  nature  of  the  communal  life  they  shared  with 
all  his  followers,  to  hold  them  always  a  little  asunder 
in  person.  They  were  together  almost  always,  alone 
together  almost  never.  So  there  had  grown  up  between 
them  a  wordless,  immaterial  communion  that  was  very 
beautiful  and  filled  their  souls  with  ecstasy  ;  the  wings 
of  their  love  were  always  quivering  in  expectancy  of 
the  flight  they  were  never  allowed  to  take.  For  nearly 
a  year  now  they  had  looked  into  each  other's  eves  across 
the  barrier  of  the  Master's  denial ;  and  though  the  pro- 
longed period  of  trial  had  paled  their  faces  and  made 
thin  their  forms,  yet  had  their  love  grown  stronger  with 
every  passing  dav.  Long  months  before,  Jesse  had 
said  to  them  :  "  Only  they  who  can  live  without  love 
are  worthy  of  the  perfection  of  love."  And  they  had 
bowed  their  heads  in  acquiescence,  and  had  gone  on 
serving  him. 

But  now,  though  by  no  word  or  look  had  he  given 
them  to  understand  that  there  was  any  change  in  his 
intention  regarding  them,  yet  instinctively  they  knew 
it,  and  their  hearts  were  afraid.  Was  the  Master's 
death  to  give  them  to  each  other  ?  Though  he  had 
warned  them  long  before  that  he  would  die,  they  had 
not  really  believed  until  now  that  they  could  lose  him. 
And  because  they  loved  him  with  a  vaster  love  than 
that  of  man  and  woman,  they  were  now  almost  afraid 
to  look  in  each  other's  eyes. 

After  leaving  the  church  fair  Jesse  turned  his  steps 
eastward,  and  as  they  passed  the  house  in  the  city  where 
his  mother  and  the  other  woman  lodged,  he  said  to 
Andrew  : 

"  You  may  remain  behind  with  Anna,  while  the 
others  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  ferry.     Whc 
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return,  you  will  follow  me  to  the  house  beyond  the  river. 
I  have  need  of  you  this  night,  so  do  not  fail  to  oome— 
when  my  mother  and  the  other  women  return." 

Jesse  turned  away,  and  Andrew,  too  surprised  to 
respond,  went  up  the  steps  of  the  house  with  Anna. 
Neither  spoke  a  word  until  they  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  sitting-room  which  the  women  shared  together. 

''  Anna,"  he  said,  as  the  door  closed  between  them 
and  the  outside  world,  "  the  Master  means  to  answer 
my  long  prayer."     His  voice  was  low  cmd  unsteady. 

Anna  had  walked  to  the  window  and  was  looking  oat 
at  the  faces  of  the  passers-by,  touched  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  When  she  turned  to  him,  he  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Anna  !  Why  are  you  sad  ?  The  Master  is  good  to 
us  this  day." 

He  put  out  his  hand  timidly,  and  she  laid  hers  in  it. 

*'  Are  you  not  happy,  Anna,  dear  Anna  ?" 

Her  voice  was  so  low  it  was  almost  a  whisper. 

"  The  Master  is  going  to  die.  That  is  why  he  is  so 
kind  to  us.  He  has  told  us  so  before,  but  we  would  not 
believe." 

They  sat  down  side  by  side  on  a  little  sofa  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.  Her  words  had  dazed  the  slower 
mind  of  the  man  ;  he  looked  at  her  in  a  kind  of  pathetic 
wonderment.  It  was  so  rare  and  marvellous  a  thing 
to  be  alone  with  her,  and  yet  .  .  .  she  said  the  Master 
was  going  to  die  !  .  .  . 

Strange  dominance  of  the  personality  of  Jesse  !  After 
months  of  keeping  those  lovers  apart  by  the  presence 
of  others,  when  at  last  he  gave  them  an  hour  alone 
together  the  consciousness  of  some  vague  danger 
threatening  him  stood  like  a  wall  between  them  and 
the  joy  which  they  had  earned  the  right  to  have. 

"  Anna,  the  Master  wants  us  to  be  happy  for  this 
one  little  hour." 

The  sweetness  of  his  presence  was  beginning  to  steal 
over  her  ;  though  a  happiness  which  has  been  too  long 
delayed  is  always  slow  in  making  itself  realized.  It  is 
as  if  the  soul,  resigned  at  last  to  gazing  into  vacancy, 
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is  inoredulous  that  the  angel  visitor  is  really  there. 
So  it  was  with  Anna.  And  only  after  several  minutes 
of  utter  silence,  in  which  her  hand  rested  passively  in 
the  hand  of  her  lover,  did  her  surprised  soul  gradually 
now  aware  of  the  fulness  of  its  present  hour.  Wist- 
fuUv,  tremulously,  she  looked  into  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

'  It  seems  too  wonderful  to  be  true  that  he  should 
leave  us  here  together,"  she  said. 

He  laid  his  hand  softly  on  her  hair.  He  was  not  a 
cultured  man,  as  the  world  measures  culture ;  though 
a  year  of  constant  association  with  the  rarest  and  most 
beiskutiful  of  human  beings,  Jesse,  had  intensified  his 
naturallv  delicate  perceptions.  His  love  for  Anna  had 
been  refined  by  denial  until  it  had  become  a  psychic 
passion,  an  emotion  of  the  soul,  cm  ecstasy  for  con- 
templation side  by  side  with  the  Spirit  of  his  Master's 
adoration.  Andrew  often,  in  trying  to  realize  the  Spirit 
which  Jesse  had  taught  him  to  pray  to — the  pervading 
Spirit  which  is  Gkxl— could  only  attain  a  consciousness 
of  its  beauty  by  thinking  of  it  as  that  hidden,  mysteri- 
ous and  lovely  presence  dwelling  in  the  soul  of  Anna 
Martin.  The  man  who  finds  his  love  in  his  religion, 
and  his  religion  in  his  love,  will  never  wander  far  Irom 
either. 

Having  more  to  say  to  one  another  than  could  be 
expressed  in  words,  they  said  almost  nothing  during 
their  golden  hour.  Out  of  the  thousand  images  of  love 
with  which  their  souls  were  full,  which  one  should  they 
select  to  speak  about  now  ?  So  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  smiled,  and  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
human  language.  Little  love  words,  whose  simple 
meaning  ages  of  use  have  made  infinitely  expressive, 
were  all  the  words  they  needed. 

When  at  last  their  lips  met  in  the  perfect  confidence 
of  love,  they  forgot  that  their  Master  had  told  them  he 
was  going  to  die,  forgot  the  long  months  of  their  face- 
to-face  separation,  for  the  past  was  lost  in  the  fulness 
of  the  present,  which  seemed  eternal. 

''  Do  you  know,  dear  Love,  that  this  is  ours  through 
all  our  lives  ?" 

29—2 
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"  Through  all  our  liveB,  dear  Love." 

''  And  that  nothing  ahall  part  us  again  ever  more  t** 

"  Nothing  ever  more." 

^*  The  master  told  me  once  that  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  love  each  other  only  in  the  Spirit." 

''  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  Spirit." 

''  Whenever  I  think  of  the  Spirit,  I  always  think  of 
you." 

"  And  I  of  you,  dear  heart." 

''  Anna,  you  have  heard  the  Master  speak  of  the  self 
within  and  the  world  without  ?" 

"  Yes." 

''  One  day  I  heard  him  say  that  if  any  two  join 
together  so  that  they  really  liecome  as  one,  they  are 
both  the  self  within  and  the  world  without." 

''  So  that  they  really  become  as  one.  ...  It  seems 
like  that  with  us.    Yet  he  would  have  kept  us  apart." 

'*  He  will  not  keep  us  apart  any  more,  Anna." 

"  Andrew,  what  is  this  danger  which  is  threatening 
the  Master  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  dear  Love  ;  but  I  think  he  believes 
that  his  enemies  will  kill  him." 

''  Why  should  they  kill  him  ?  He  is  so  gentle,  so 
harmless,  and  his  teachings  are  beautiful  enough  to 
chaMe  the  world." 

^'  That  is  why  he  is  dangerous  to  those  who  would 
keep  the  world  as  it  is." 

But  how  could  anyone  want  the  world  to  remain  as 
i  t  is,  when  it  might  be  so  much  more  beautiful  ?" 

**  There  are  those  who  prefer  their  own  selfish  power 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  It  is  they  who  are  the 
enemies  of  Jesse." 

*'  And  what  are  the  Master's  teachings  going  to  do  ?" 

"  They  are  going  to  revolutionize  the  whole  earth ; 
they  are  going  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  love  and 
brotherhood,  in  the  place  of  selfishness,  and  greed,  and 
cruelty,  and  oppression." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  man  blazed  with  the  fire  of 
Jesse's  own  enthusiasm.  After  a  year  of  contact  with 
the  fiame  which  he  knew  as  the  Master,  Andrew  be- 
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lieved,  as  did  most  of  his  fellow  disciples,  that  the  love 
and  faith  of  one  man  could  change  the  consciousness 
of  a  world.  Oh,  sublime  illusion,  tenuous  and  seem- 
ingly impossible  dream,  which  was  destined  to  survive 
every  solid  and  material  structure  of  its  time  !  At 
long  intervals  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  arises 
such  a  being,  bom  to  rekindle  the  dead  flame  of  faith 
in  the  souls  of  men.  And  though  they  pay  the  price 
of  their  lives  for  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  the  dream 
they  dare  to  dream  and  strive  to  make  a  reality,  yet  the 
dream  survives ;  for  neither  gold  nor  granite  is  so 
enduring  as  such  a  dream,  lie  memory  of  the  bow 
in  the  cloud,  believed  to  be  God's  covenant  with  Noah, 
will  survive  the  very  rocks  of  Mount  Ararat.  And  in 
the  words  of  Jesse  :  It  is  worth  while  to  endure  many 
storms  for  the  sake  of  seeing  one  rainbow." 


CHAPTER  LXXn 

Jesse  was  sitting  quietly  after  supper  in  the  Uttle  house 
beyond  the  Pahsades.  On  her  favourite  low  stool  at 
his  feet  was  Mary  Lane — ^Mary  the  dreamer — while  her 
sister  Martha  and  the  men  were  here  and  there  about 
the  room.  The  girl  could  never  hear  enough  of  Jesse's 
words.  With  wide  eyes  and  bated  breath  she  drank  in 
his  teaching,  her  younc,  imaginative  soul  aquiver  with 
the  vision  of  beauty  he  invoked  for  her.  He  could 
speak  to  her  even  as  he  spoke  to  John,  using  images 
which  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  many  of  the 
others.  He  said  of  her,  as  he  had  said  of  John  :  ''  Only 
the  bom  mystic  knows  what  mysticism  is  :  to  others 
it  is  only  a  vague  word.*' 

"  Master,"  she  said  to  him  this  evening,  "  you  have 
opened  for  me  the  gate  of  the  spiritual  gardens  ;  but  I 
am  so  slow  in  learning  my  way  about.  The  beauty 
which  I  see  half  blinds  my  eyes  ;  I  can  only  grope, 
where  I  would  walk  upright." 

He  smiled  down  at  hi^. 
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"  Be  not  impatient  for  the  flower  of  tlie  Spirit  to 
open.  Have  you  not  said  that  you  are  immortal  t 
What  have  the  immortal  to  do  with  time  V* 

''  My  soul  is  not  impatient.  It  is  my  brain,  which 
thinks  more  nobly  than  I  can  hve." 

''  Dear  child,  the  brain  is  not  the  Thinker.  The 
brain  is  but  the  tool  the  Thinker  uses  to  carve  his 
message  on  the  eternal  rocks.'' 

"  But,  Master,  I  am  so  sad  sometimes  !  I  dwell  a 
little  while  with  the  beauty  you  reveal  to  me  ;  then  I 
return  to  the  everyday  world,  where  all  seems  grey." 

He  answered,  *'  A  thing  is  what  it  is,  only  in  relation 
to  something  else  :  there  could  be  no  mountain  without 
the  contrast  with  the  valley." 

"  But  why  is  the  everyday  world  so  grey,  Master  ?** 

''  The  greyness  is  in  the  eye  which  beholds.  He  who 
sees  no  marvel  in  the  crawling  of  the  earthworm,  will 
vainly  question  the  marvel  of  the  rushing  planets.  To 
him  who  finds  no  beauty  in  the  wayside  weed,  the  rose 
will  never  reveal  the  secret  of  her  loveliness." 

"  But  can  I  help  being  saddened  when  I  see  the 
shams  and  falsehoods  of  the  world  ?" 

''  The  shams  and  falsehoods  which  sadden  you  are 
only  the  broken  reflections  of  some  fragment  of  the 
great  Truth." 

"  I  have  often  wondered,"  she  said,  gazing  as  though 
afar  off  into  space,  "  if  I  have  the  true  perception  of 
the  Spirit ;  wondered  if  I  see  the  same  God  that  you  see." 

"  The  God  in  you  is  your  God,  and  the  God  in  me  is 
my  God  ;  but  your  God  and  my  God  are  one — the  One." 

"  And  what  am  I,  Master  ?" 

"  You  are  the  thread  whereon  are  strung  the  jewels 
of  your  deeds  and  thoughts  and  feelings.  God  is  the 
thread  whereon  are  strung  the  jewels  of  the  genera- 
tions of  men  and  of  the  stars." 

At  that  moment  Martha,  who  had  gone  to  answer  a 
ring  at  the  door-bell,  returned  to  Jesse's  side. 

'  Master,  there  is  a  stranger  in  the  hall  who  asks  to 
see  you.     He  does  not  wish  to  give  his  name." 

"  Please  tell  him  to  come  in. 
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The  m€tn  who  entered  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
slender  and  well-dressed,  with  curling  light  hair  and 
moustache,  and  restless  grey  eyes.  He  bowed  before 
Jesse  with  elaborate  respect. 

"  May  I  be  granted  a  private  interview  ?"  he  asked, 
with  the  slight  accent  betraying  the  foreigner. 

"I  have  no  secrets  from  these  friends,"  Jesse 
answered. 

The  man  bowed  again.  ''  But  what  I  have  to  say 
can  be  said  only  to  you." 

''  I  am  at  the  call  of  all  men  who  seek  the  knowledge 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  though  it  is  hidden,  it  is  not  secret. 
But  you  may  come  with  me." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  room  across  the  haU,  where  he 
had  received  the  multimillionaire  the  night  before,  and 

S laced  his  visitor  in  the  same  chair  where  young 
feedham  had  sat. 

'*  I  have  seen  all  that  has  been  written  about  you  in 
the  papers,"  the  stranger  began,  '*  and  I  am  profoundly 
interested  in  your  magical  powers.  I  have  come 
to-nicht  to  ask  you  to  teach  them  to  me." 

"  Are  you  offering  yourself  as  my  disciple  ?" 

"  I  would  learn  the  secret  of  your  powers." 

"  But  they  are  not  secret.  I  have  proclaimed  them 
from  the  housetops  for  a  long  time." 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  only  for  the  multitude.  I  would 
know  the  inner,  magical  secrets,  the  secrets  of  miracu- 
lous healing  and  of  power  over  the  wills  of  men." 

"  Is  then  your  love  so  great  for  all  mankind  that  you 
would  ease  them  of  their  afflictions  ?  Love  is  the 
potent  drug  I  use,  administered  by  the  hand  of  faith." 

"I,  too,  would  be  a  miraculous  healer.  I  aspire  to 
superhuman  powers." 

The  calm  blue  eyes  of  Jesse  enveloped  and  subdued 
the  restless  eyes  of  the  other. 

'  *  The  power  you  seek  comes  only  by  sacrifice, ' '  he  said. 

"  But  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice,"  the  young  man 
cried,  "  I  am  willing  to  pay.  Here  !  I  have  brought  five 
himdred  dollars  with  me.  Take  them — ^they  are  yours. 
But  I  expect  for  them  the  secret  of  your  powers." 
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Jesse  looked  from  the  young  mail's  faoe  to  the 
money  he  held  out,  and  though  his  lips  smiled  atruigriy, 
yet  his  eyes  were  sad. 

*'The  price  of  the  powers  of  the  Spirit,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  five  hundred  dollars — ^the  price  of  the  powrai 
of  the  Spirit !" 

"  Is  it  not  enough  ?  For  two  hundred  I  learned  how 
to  create  illusions  which  have  puzzled  all  the  scientiBts. 
I  see — ^it  is  not  enough.  You  must  be  very  great  I 
But  I  will  bring  you  more — seven  hundred — yes,  a 
thousand — ^f or  I  see  that  you  are  a  verpr  great  magioiaa. 
I  will  give  you  a  thousand,  though  it  is  a  large  amount 
of  monev,  and  I  shall  expect  for  it  the  secret  of  all  your 
powers. 

The  smile  had  now  jpassed  from  Jesse's  face,  and  aoij 
the  sadness  remained  m  the  eyes  which  held  the  other's. 
''  Poor  man  t"  he  murmured,  ''  poor  deluded  man  I 
You  are  offering  me  the  money  you  love  above  all 
things,  offering  it  to  me  in  exchange  for  that  which  I 
give  freely^ — ^freely,  without  price — ^to  all  mankind." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  healed  ;  I  want  to  learn 
how  to  heal." 

Jesse  had  risen  from  his  chair. 
"  Though  I  should  tell  you  everjrthing  I  know,"  ha 
said,  "  you  would  be  no  wiser  than  you  are  now.  They 
who  use  spiritual  powers  for  selfish  purposes  dig  with 
their  own  nails  the  grave  wherein  they  shall  be  buried. 
I  send  you  from  me,  and  forbid  you  ever  to  return, 
because,  for  such  as  you,  the  diamond  gates  of  the  City 
of  Grod  would  be  only  so  many  carats'  weight,  to  be 
bartered  in  the  market." 

Defeated,  but  apparently  unresentful,  the  strange 
man  bowed  again,  more  prof  oimdly  than  on  his  entrance ; 
but  his  shifting  eyes  no  longer  met  those  of  Jesse. 

"  I  perceive,"  he  said,  that  you  are  one  of  those 
whom  1  am  forced  to  respect — against  my  will.  Good- 
night." 

The  outer  door  closed  behind  him,  and  Jesse  returned 
to  the  room  where  his  friends  were  awaiting  his  return. 
"  Who  was  it,  Master  ?"  Peter  inquired. 
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"  A  swordsman,"  Jesse  answered,  "  who  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  blade  he  had  not  the 
skiB  to  wield." 

A  few  minutes  later  Jesse  was  seated  with  the  twelve 
men  aroimd  the  bare  table  in  the  dining-room,  and  the 
door  was  closed.  There  were  things  he  had  to  say  to 
them,  and  this  was  the  appointed  hour  ;  instructions 
he  had  to  give  them,  which  on  this  quiet  night  would 
sink  deeper  into  their  minds  than  if  deUvered  amid 
the  confusion  of  the  ensuing  days.  He  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  between  Peter  and  John,  while  at  the 
farther  end  sat  Judson  Carey,  and  the  other  men  were 
ranged  on  both  sides.  For  a  little  time  they  sat  in 
silence,  Jesse  with  his  eyes  closed,  in  voiceless,  pas- 
sionate prayer.  The  penume  which  the  woman  dis- 
ciple had  poured  upon  nis  head  some  days  before  made 
sweet  the  air  around  him.  His  face  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  them 
thev  were  held  by  the  intensity  of  his  gaze. 

'  Heretofore,"  he  began,  "you  have  refused  to 
believe  that  the  hour  is  approaching  when  I  shall  be 
with  you  no  longer  in  the  flesh.  But  listen  to  me  now, 
and  when  my  prophecy  is  verified,  remember  all  that 
I  shall  have  said  to  you  this  night. 

"  Though  the  eyes  of  men  no  longer  gaze  upon  me, 
yet  you  and  I  are  one  ;  and  you  must  carry  on  the  work 
I  have  laid  down.  The  spiritual  future  of  mankind  is 
in  your  hands  ;  and  though  the  task  I  leave  with  you 
is  harder  than  any  ever  yet  performed  by  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  men,  you  must  not  fail.  Not  only  must 
you  know  what  to  do,  but  you  must  dare  to  do  it,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  should  be  done.  You 
must  be  master,  not  only  of  incUnation,  but  of  dis- 
inclination. Remember  that  if  the  sun  should  pause 
to  ask  itself  whether  it  felt  Uke  rising,  the  work  of  the 
world  would  be  sadly  disarranged." 

"  We  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  already,  will  not 
fail  you  now,"  said  Nathan  Evans,  from  the  other  end 
of  the  table. 
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''Tou  talk  of  sacrifice,"  Jesse  answered  gravdy. 
''  But  what  have  you  really  sacrificed  f  A  nanow 
life  for  a  wider  and  more  complete  life-— <»ie  which 
will  write  your  names  on  the  register  of  immortality. 
When  the  time  comes  for  you  rewy  to  make  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  you  will  not  speak  of  it  to  anyone.'* 

"  Oh,  Master !  Is  there  not  some  way  of  setting 
back  the  hour  of  our  triid  ?"  It  was  John  who  spoke, 
referring  to  the  prophecy  of  death  ;  but  Jesse  answered 
him  : 

"  He  who  would  postpone  any  lesson,  however  diffi- 
cult, is  not  fully  possessed  by  the  desire  for  growth.*' 

The  austerity  of  all  that  was  implied  in  wese  words 
was  like  a  rock  beneath  their  feet.    Jesse  went  on : 

"  To  know  the  Law— even  to  know  there  is  a  Law- 
involves  great  responsibilities  of  obedience :  ignorance 
can  no  longer  be  claimed  as  an  excuse  for  failure. 

"  He  who  refuses  to  follow  the  hard  discipline  that 
is  the  price  of  wisdom  shall  pay  more  dearly  yet  for  the 
imdisciplined  folly  that  seems  to  be  easy  and  free  of 
charge. 

The  twelve  men  looked  at  one  another,  each  measur- 
ing his  own  strength  by  the  firmness  in  the  eye  of  his 
neighbour. 

The  scattered  divine  fragments  that  are  humanity 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  power  of  men  united," 
declared  Jesse,  his  voice  rising  with  the  force  of  his 
feeling.  "  If  you  who  seem  to  be  twelve  could  in  effect 
become  one,  one  in  purpose  and  in  will,  there  is  no 
conceivable  limit  to  the  deeds  you  might  accomplish. 
Tliey  are  one  who  love  each  other,  who  live  for  each 
other  and  for  one  idea.  As  heart  and  brain  and  hand 
and  foot  all  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  whose  parts  they  are  so,  must  you  work 
all  together  for  the  unity  which  is  the  oyie  apostle  of  the 
Spirit.  For  such  a  work  there  must  be  absolute 
detachment  from  the  world,  with  absolute  devotion  to 
the  world.  You  can  never  be  really  an  important  part 
of  human  life  until  you  are  outside  of  and  beyond  mere 
human  life.     You  will  be  persecuted  by  that  world  you 
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serve  ;  but  you  will  exist  only  for  me  and  the  fulfilment 
of  my  mission.  Tou  will  live  in  the  Eternal,  not  in 
the  things  of  time.  Immeasurable  is  your  responsi- 
bility, for  on  your  shoulders  rests  the  burden  of  my 
future.  Can  you  work  thus  as  one  body  and  one  mina, 
which  my  unirammdUd  spirit  can  use  f 

"  We  can,"  they  promised. 

"  Then  has  my  power  no  limits  ;  then  shall  the  desert 
places  of  life  blossom  with  the  roses  of  faith,  and  the 
Spirit  be  redeemed  from  its  long  bondagd." 

"Master,"  they  cried,  speaking  rapidly  one  after 
another,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  together,  their 
love  and  admiration  for  him  breaking  through  all  bonds 
of  restraint,  ''  Master,  we  give  ourselves  utterly  to  the 
work."  ..."  We  are  willing  to  renounce  the  world."  . . . 
"  You  are  our  world."  ...  "  There  is  no  task  too  hard 
for  us."  ...  "  We  are  indeed  one,  in  your  service." 
...  "  We  ask  no  greater  blessing  than  to  die  to  our- 
selves that  we  may  live  for  you."  ...  "  Make  us  your 
hands  and  feet."  .  .  .  "Use  us  or  break  us  in  the 
service  of  the  Spirit."  ...  "  Only  let  us  feel  vour 
living  presence."  ...  "  We  have  the  faith,  we  have 
the  will."  ...  "  We  will  never  waver,  and  we  cannot 
fail."  ...  "  We  are  not  afraid  of  persecution."  .  .  . 
"  We  suffer  all  for  you  with  gladness."  ...  "  We  will 
make  the  whole  earth  to  ring  with  your  name."  .  .  . 
*^  You  are  the  sim  that  warms  the  planet."  ...  "  The 
moon  that  draws  the  tides  of  faith."  ...  "  You  are 
the  beloved  of  the  Spirit."  ...  "  The  messenger  of 
God." ...  "  We  wfll  proclaim  you  until  all  men 
beheve." 

In  this  chorus  of  enthusiasm  one  voice  was  heard  less 
often  than  the  others,  though  in  the  abandon  of  the 
moment  no  one  noticed  this  save  Jesse,  and  he  made 
no  reference  to  it.  But  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  to 
address  directly  the  disciple  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
table,  in  tones  of  melting  tenderness. 

"  Do  you  not  feel,  Judson,  that  he  who  loves  and 
serves  the  Spirit  has  no  need  of  any  earthly  thing  ?" 

"  You  have  told  us  so,  Master." 
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''  Do  you  not  feel  that  he  who  is  peneouted  for  his 
faith's  sake  is  blessed  amon^  men  T" 

''  Of  course,  and  yet — ^I  uiink  we  might  preach  the 
truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  persecution. 

"  Some  things,"  answered  Jesse,  "  are  passively  to 

be  avoided,  and  some  things  are  powerfullv  to  be 

overcome  ;  he  who  knows  the  one  from  the  other  is  fit 

to  ^ide  the  policies  of  a  nation — or  to  be  a  disciple." 

But  is  there  not  a  way  of  compromise  ?" 

Jesse's  voice  was  still  gentle,  but  there  was  a  strange 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  he  gazed  fixedly  at  Judson,  as  he 
said  : 

''  Did  you  ever  watch  a  great  tree  in  a  storm  ?  The 
trunk  moves  not  from  its  deep  place  in  the  ground,  but 
the  branches  bend  a  little,  and  the  leaves  quiver 
violently.  In  the  storm  of  discipleship,  it  is  well  for  a 
man  to  know  whether  he  is  the  steady  trunk,  the  bend- 
ing branch,  or  the  quivering  leaf." 

The  face  of  Judson  flushed  a  deep  crimson.  He 
knew  the  full  meaning  of  Jesse's  quiet  words  ;  but  he 
made  no  answer,  and  the  others  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  their  own  feelings  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  brief  dialogue,  though  later  they  remem- 
bered it.  Nor  did  they  understand  Jesse's  next  words, 
which  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to  himself  : 

*'  If  the  teacher  learns  more  from  the  pupil  than  the 
pupil  can  learn  from  the  teacher,  then  is  the  teacher  a 
wise  man.  A  foolish  man  may  teach  a  wise  man  more 
than  the  foolish  one  himself  could  compass  in  ten  lives." 

Then  drawing  a  deep  breath,  and  throwing  back  his 
head  as  if  to  rid  his  mind  of  some  unbearable  weight, 
Jesse  continued  : 

"  The  Spirit  has  given  me  to  know  that  there  is 
another  who  will  join  you  in  the  future,  a  powerful  one, 
a  giant  in  spirit  and  in  labour.  He  will  make  himself 
known  to  you,  and  when  he  comes  you  are  to  receive 
him  in  my  name." 

"  How  shall  we  know  him.  Master  ?" 

"  You  will  know  him  by  the  power  of  his  presence. 
Ask  me  no  more  now,  for  I  am  weary  and  would  rest. 
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But  not  under  a  roof  built  by  man's  hand  would  I  sleep 
this  night.  You  who  are  to  carry  the  burden  of  my 
mission  must  be  indifferent  to  coinfort  and  discomfort. 
While  I  am  here  to  shield  you  from  the  imaginary 
dangers  of  changed  habits,  you  will  come  with  me  to 
sleep  under  the  open  sky,  with  a  rock  for  your  piUow. 
The  soldier  of  the  Spirit  must  learn  to  take  his  rest  upon 
Nature's  hard  bed.  I  know  a  spot,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Palisades  yonder,  where  I  would  sleep  under  the  eyes 
of  the  stars — ^the  wise,  implacable  stars,  that  do  not  waver 
in  their  courses  though  the  heart  of  man  may  break." 

"  Sleep  out  of  doors  ?  So  early  in  the  spring  !"  ex- 
claimed the  domestic  Peter,  who,  until  his  sojourn  with 
the  Master  on  the  mountain  during  the  preceding 
summer,  had  always  slept  in  a  comfortable  bed. 

"The  day  has  been  warm,"  said  Jesse,  "and  the 
night  is  also  warm ;  but  should  you  wake  in  the  chill 
oi  the  dawn  and  feel  the  need  of  covering,  wrap  yourself 
in  the  double  garment  of  love  and  faith,  and  remember 
that  I  am  near  you." 


CHAPTER  LXXin 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  newspapers  were  again  full 
of  Jesse,  and  it  was  everywhere  announced  that  on 
that  evening  he  would  speak  at  a  great  pubUc  meeting 
in  Madison  Square  Garden.  This  meeting  had  been 
planned  the  day  before,  and  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  when  they  left  the  city  the 
preceding  afternoon. 

"  He  who  would  write  his  teachings  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  own  time  and  country,  must  use  the  alphabet  of 
his  own  time  and  country  ;  the  prophet  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  America  cannot  address  his  hearers  from  the 
door  of  a  bamboo  hut  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ganges,"  Jesse  said. 

Such  a  crowd  had  never  before  been  seen  at  a  religious 
meeting  in  New  York.    Not  only  was  the  immense  hall 
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filled  to  (iie  doors  and  pftdkad  in  evQiy  inch  of  Btaiid^ 
room  allowed  by  the  polioe  ;  but  the  siieeU  on  all  mm 
were  a  nuuw  of  moving  peopbt  nnable  ewea  to  get  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gturden.  So  great  was  the  atten- 
danoe  outside  that  Jesse  sent  Peter,  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  to  speak  to  the  mnltitodes  in  the  streets 
abont  the  man  who  was  himself  addressing  othw  mnhi* 
tudes  within  the  building.  The  four  £soipIes  -wen 
aflame  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  deelarmtioos  Hamj 
made  abont  their  Master  astonished  and  eleotrifisd 
their  listeners.  They  spoke  as  devotees  mig^t  speak 
of  a  demi-god,  an  Avatar,  a  being  beycmd  hunanily, 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  whom  he  sotq^t  to 
reveal  to  men.  What  he  had  never  said  of  himself, 
they  said  of  him.  Basing  to  heights  of  prophecy,  they 
declared  that  all  the  rehsions  of  the  world  would  be 
destroyed  to  make  room  lor  this  new  faith — the  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  power  of  him  who 

E reached  the  Spirit.  They  told  of  his  marvellous  cures, 
ow  on  more  tnan  one  occasion  he  had  snatched  a  soul 
from  the  very  grip  of  Death  ;  they  told  about  the  stilling 
of  the  storm  on  the  lake  near  Capronville.  As  there 
were  reporters  from  the  newspapers  outside  the  hall 
as  well  as  inside,  the  more  striking  of  these  statements 
were  carefully  recorded,  especially  the  claim  of  divinity 
made  for  the  prophet  by  those  who  spoke  presumably 
with  his  authority. 

Inside  the  hall,  the  appearance  of  Jesse  upon  the 
stage  was  greeted  with  a  thunder  of  applause  that  sur- 
prised him.  For  a  moment  he  was  thrilled  with  hope 
and  joy  ;  then  came  the  realization  that  it  was  more 
the  wonder-worker  than  the  messenger  of  spiritual  truth 
whom  the  multitudes  had  come  to  see  and  hear.  But 
surely  among  these  thousands  were  many  who  thirsted 
for  the  faith  he  had  to  give  ;  he  could  feel  their  spirits 
yearning  to  him  from  all  sides.  He  had  never  spoken 
m  so  immense  a  building ;  but  he  whose  theatre  had 
been  the  open  air,  roofed  by  the  boundless  sky,  oould 
will  that  his  words  should  carry  their  meaning  to  the 
ramotest  comer  even  of  this  place.    He  seated  himself 
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in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  around  him  was  a  great 
number  of  his  friends  and  sympathizers. 

Then,  for  the  first  and  only  time  during  his  ministry 
in  the  great  city,  the  choir  which  Mary  had  trained  so 
carefully  arose  and  sang.  It  was  a  new  song,  com- 
posed by  the  two  women  a  little  while  before  they  left 
Capronville,  and  the  music  was  the  best  Mary  had  ever 
written.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  not 
composed  it,  but  merely  written  it  down ;  that  she  had 
listened  while  angelic  beings  sang  to  her.  There  was 
a  piano  on  the  stage  of  the  Grarden,  and  Mary  Lane 
played  the  accompaniment. 

"  We  have  heard  wild  fountains  falling, 

Heard  the  thrush's  evening  trills, 
We  have  heard  the  thunder  calling 

To  its  mate  among  the  hills  ; 
But  the  day  we  heard  our  Master 

Whisper  softly,  *  Follow  me,' 
Then  we  heard  a  music  vaster 

Than  the  orgeui  of  the  sea. 

'*  We  have  seen  the  rainbow  leaning 

On  the  cloud's  recumbent  breast ; 
We  have  seen  the  sun-bird  preening 

His  red  feathers  in  the  west ; 
We  have  seen  the  dawn,  but  fairer 

Is  the  love  that  leads  us  on — 
Love  for  him,  the  message-bearer 

Of  the  Spirit's  golden  dawn. 

**  We  have  felt  the  breezes  blowing 

Over  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
Felt  the  sands  of  pleasure  flowing 

Through  the  fingers  of  the  hours ; 
But  we  stormed  the  doors  of  feeling 

When  our  Master's  voice  we  heard. 
And  our  pilgrim  souls  were  kneeling 

Bound  the  altar  of  his  word. 

'*  Evermore  will  spring  remind  us 

We  have  seeds  of  faith  to  sow, 
Evermore  shall  winter  find  us 

Warming  hearts  beneath  the  snow ; 
And  the  world  will  follow  after, 

As  we  call  men's  dreams  afar 
With  the  wise  and  mystic  laughter 

Of  the  souls  that  love  the  Star." 
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The  singing  surprised  and  delighted  the  listeners. 
Had  there  been  a  brass  band  playing  religioua  pieoes* 
they  would  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  oour8e»  and 
waited  patiently  for  the  music  to  stop  and  the  speaker 
to  begin  ;  but  this  fresh  and  naive  expression  in  song 
of  a  real  religious  enthusiasm,  springing  spontaneously 
from  the  child-heart  of  the  choir,  foundthe  child-heart 
of  the  audience.  The  singers  were  called  back,  and 
gave  the  first  song  they  had  made  the  year  before  in 
Vergennes, 

"When  oar  mild-eyed  Master  oame 
From  the  mountains  of  the  souL" 

Then  Jesse  arose,  and  the  great  audience  was  utterly 
still.  To  those  who  were  near  him  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  speaking  in  a  loud  voice,  yet  his  words  were  audible 
in  every  part  of  the  house. 

''  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  what  I  mecm  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,"  he  began.  "  Can  you  explain  the 
perfume  of  a  rose,  the  ecstasy  of  young  motherhood, 
the  glamour  of  the  moonlight  ?  The  power  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  state  of  consciousness  ;  when  we  have 
reached  that  state  of  consciousness  we  are  the  power 
of  the  Spirit. 

"  It  cannot  be  explained  to  those  who  know  it  not ; 
yet  one  may  be  led  to  its  dwelling-placo,  as  a  child 
may  bo  led  by  the  hand  of  an  elder  brother.  The  road 
is  precipitous,  and  many  things  must  be  left  behind  on 
the  way.  He  who  woidd  climb  the  steep  mountain  of 
spiritual  power  can  carry  \^'ith  him  very  little  baggage 
from  the  valley. 

'*  It  has  been  said  by  men  of  little  understanding 
that  this  faith  is  unfitted  for  those  who  dwell  in  the 
world  of  practical  things  ;  but  the  ideal  and  the  material 
are  like  the  two  sides  of  one  gold  coin.  Fully  to  pos- 
sess one  side  is  to  posses.s  the  possibihties  of  both.  He 
who  considers  only  the  material  side  of  Ufe  is  the  Icwwt 
practical  of  men.  A  rose  is  not  a  rose  without  the 
perfume,  a  man  is  not  a  man  without  the  perfume  of 
the  soul. 
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"  The  whole  world  is  a  slave  to  the  tyranny  of  petty 
facts,  the  facts  of  the  purse,  the  facts  of  the  cruel  war- 
fare of  every  man  against  every  other  man.  In  the 
light  of  the  One  Truth  these  are  obliterated  as  stars 
in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

^  "Learn  to  see  the  poverty  of  apparent  riches,  the 
riches  of  apparent  poverty. 

"  There  are  many  teachers,  but  Truth  is  one  ;  it  is 
like  the  moon  which  is  reflected  in  a  myriad  lakes. 

"  If  you  know  how  to  look  for  Truth,  you  will  find 
the  symbols  of  it  everywhere,  in  the  simple,  homely 
things  of  the  household,  the  garden  and  the  street,  as 
well  as  in  the  complicated  measures  of  the  dancing 
constellations.  He  who  has  the  eye  for  beauty,  which 
is  the  soul  of  truth,  will  find  it  in  the  coals  upon  his 
hearth,  and  even  in  the  bread  and  meat  which  nourish 
him. 

"  Last  night  they  brought  me  for  my  supper  a  bowl 
of  chicken  broth,  and  swimming  on  the  surface  were 
innumerable  bubbles  of  golden  oil.  It  was  after  dark, 
and  the  swinging  lamp  above  my  head  was  lighted.  I 
looked  .  .  .  and  lo  !  m  every  bubble  in  my  bowl  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  was  reflected,  like  the  one  flame  of 
the  Spirit  shining  in  the  hearts  of  the  innumerable 
children  of  men.  I  asked  myself,  *  Are  the  stars  in  the 
sky  above  more  wonderful  than  this  V  For  size  is 
only  relative,  and  the  scale  of  measurement  is  based 
on  the  physical  bulk  of  him  who  does  the  measuring. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Infinite,  which,  being  infinite,  can 
have  no  such  standard  of  measurement,  the  h'ght  re- 
flected in  the  bubbles  of  my  bowl  is  no  less  wonderful 
than  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  in  the  planets  which 
swim  in  the  bowl  of  space." 

Not  everyone  in  that  mixed  audience  could  grasp  the 
fulness  of  has  meaning  ;  but  the  spell  of  his  presence  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice  held  even  those  who  wished 
no  good  to  him.  In  the  Garden  that  night  were  many 
clergymen,  as  well  im  representatives  of  the  various 
modem  religiniiH  miltiH,  wlio,  though  they  dreaded  his 
influence,  wnro  ynt  HonHitively  alive  to  the  power  of  It^^^ 
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Could  they  themselves,  or  any  oombination  of  them, 
fill  Madison  Square  Qarden  and  all  the  adjacent 
streets  ?    They  gazed  at  him,  and  listened. 

"  It  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  1^^  ;  it  is  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  which  creates.  AU  love  that  is 
unselfish,  and  therefore  real,  is  an  expression  of  that 
power ;  all  labour  performed  as  a  willing  service  is 
also  an  expression  of  that  power.  And  the  feeling  of 
pity,  that  identifies  the  heart  of  the  compassionate  one 
with  the  heart  of  the  sufferer,  is  the  very  fragrance  of 
the  Spirit. 

''  But  there  is  a  power  for  evil,  as  well  as  a  power 
for  good.  Men  call  it  the  devil,  but  what  is  it,  nsnHlj ! 
Only  selfishness — ^the  sense  of  separateness  become 
agKTOssive.  The  devil  is  only  the  shadow  cast  by  yawr- 
8^  in  the  sunlight  of  God.  You  say,  '  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,'  whenever  you  turn  your  face  to  the  light, 
which  is  Love. 

"  When  you  raise  your  voice  in  self-defence  or  anger, 
which  is  a  declaration  of  separateness,  you  silence  the 
inner  whisper  of  the  soul,  whioh  knows  no  separateness. 

''  There  are  two  selves  in  every  man,  the  separate 
self  and  the  non-separate.  The  lower  self  has  free  will 
to  work  in  harmony  with  the  higher,  or  it  may  struggle 
against  it.  The  pain  of  that  strgugle  is  called  by 
many  names,  anger,  avarice,  anxiety,  jealousy,  despair, 
resentment. 

''  Almsgiving  is  great,  but  forgiveness  of  injury  is 
greater. 

'^  Anger  and  resentment  are  disintegrating  forces, 
which  can  destroy  even  the  link  with  the  soul ;  and 
love  is  the  constructing  Spirit,  which  builds  all  souls 
into  one  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  One  God. 

''  Do  you  fear  the  bite  of  a  cobra,  and  fear  not  the 
anger  in  your  own  heart  ?  As  a  frail  boat  tossed  on 
the  bosom  of  the  raging  ocean,  so  is  the  soul  of  man 
on  the  waves  of  anger. 

''  Only  he  who  is  free  from  anxiety,  anger  and  fear, 
can  command  the  powers  of  the  Spirit  for  good. 

"'  And  he  who  dares  to  pray  when  there  is  anger  or 
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resentment  in  his  heart,  calls  down  all  the  powers  of 
the  universe  to  his  own  destruction. 

'"  I  was  not  sent  by  the  Spirit  merely  to  sing  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Spirit ;  I  was  also  sent  to  accuse  the 
world.  Few,  indeed,  are  there  among  you  who  would 
not  barter  your  souls  for  little  or  much  money,  and 
congratulate  yourselves  upon  the  opportunity ;  and 
these  sums  of  money  would  not  vary  with  the  varying 
values  you  set  upon  your  souls,  but  rather  with  the 
difference  in  your  standards  of  comfort  or  display. 
Many  of  you,  not  hcmest  even  with  yourselves,  would 
call  upon  God  to  attest  the  bargain,  salving  the  moral 
sore  with  oily  phrases,  pledging  tithes  to  church  or 
charity  of  the  wages  of  your  soul's  prostitution..  A 
candid  thief  is  oft^  nearer  to  the  Spirit  than  a  hypo- 
critical professor  of  spiritual  doctrines. 

''  Hypocrisy  is  to  the  soul  what  gangrene  is  to  the 
flesh.  Cut  it  out,  before  it  shall  corrupt  you  in  every 
part.  [ 

'"You  talk  about  God  and  the^Holy  Ghost,  and 
know  not  what  you  mean  ;  but  when  you  talk  about 
dollars  and  cents,  you  know  well  what  you  mean. 

"  You  are  afraid  to  face  the  royal  lion  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  you  dwell  without  fear  in  the  nest  of  the  poisonous 
senpent  of  hypocrisy. 

If  I  gave  you  the  very  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the 
poetry  of  the  Spirit,  you  would  make  of  it  a  form  of 
merchandise. 

''  The  reason  why  the  spiritual  teaching  is  so  imin- 
teUigible  to  you  is  because  your  minds  cannot  grsrsp 
any  purpose  which  has  not  for  its  end  some  selfish  gain. 

"  You  who  hate  me,  and  would  gladly  destroy  me 
because  I  point  out  your  hypocrisy,  would  praise  me 
to-morrow — should  I  turn  hypocrite. 

"  Having  found  truth,  I  come  and  offer  it  to  you, 
without  chBkTgd  ;  and  you  call  it  dangerous — asking  by 
what  authority  I  heal  the  sick  and  raise  men  from  the 
grave.  Should  I  withdraw  myself,  announcinff  that  I 
had  found  the  secret  of  acquiring  fabulous  wealth,  and 
should  charge  you  a  thounod  dollars  a  lesson  for  inie^l 
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parting  it,  the  anteroom  cl  my  office  would  be  over^ 
crowded  by  respectable  peiBoiiB  who  would  oall  me 
Master. 

"  You  talk  much  of  yonr  religion  ;  but  I  eay  HuX  if 
the  founder  of  your  religion  himself  should  letam  to 
you,  walking  on  two  feet  and  clothed  in  garments  like 
your  own,  and  should  give  yon  the  kemd — the  v«j 
seed  and  substance  of  tm  doctrine  yon  repeat  meohanir 
oally,  you  would  reject  him  with  malediotions,  and  in 
the  end  would  kill  him. 

*'  When  I  speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  Spirit,  it  meaiis 
little  to  you ;  but  when  I  speak  of  the  u^inees  of  your 
insincerity,  it  means  much  to  you. 

^'  As  a  man  mav  busy  himself  from  dawn  to  mid- 
nisht  and  accomplish  nothing,  so  may  a  man  repeat 
old  texts  for  a  lifetime  and  touch  no  heart  thereby. 

'"  The  worldly  man  scorns  aspiration  as  a  fish  scorsB 
walking — and  has  no  more  idea  of  it. 

"  The  less  knowledge  a  man  has,  the  less  he  desires 
knowledge  ;  but  the  more  money  a  man  has,  the  more 
he  desires  money. 

''  Would  you  know  what  a  man  really  is  in  his  soul  ? 
Then  ask  him  what  he  would  most  like  to  be.  WiU 
seven  out  of  a  million  have  any  purer  dream  than 
worldly  wealth  or  glory — at  the  expense  of  others  ? 

"'  He  who  prefers  his  own  welfare  to  the  welfare  of 
a  nation  has  erred  in  putting  on  the  human  form  ;  he 
belongs  lower  in  the  scale  of  beinff.  Ay,  there  are 
beasts  that  walk  upon  two  feet,  ana  sit  in  the  chain 
of  authority  and  honour." 

Some  men  and  women  in  the  audience  twisted  in  their 
seats  as  Jesse  went  on  to  point  out  specific  instances  of 
dishonour,  hypocrisy  and  betrayal  of  public  and  private 
trust.  He  used  no  names,  but  the  force  of  his  thought 
was  such  that  he  could  convey  an  idea  of  personality 
without  giving  a  name.  Sentence  by  sentence  hu 
arraignment  bit  into  the  consciousness  of  those  who 
listened.  He  had  declared  that  he  was  sent  to  accuse 
the  world ;  but  there  was  no  bitterness,  no  malice  in 
ills  words.    Calm  and  impartial  as  the  god  directing 
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the  combat  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  he  stood  there.  The  motives  behind  many 
acts  of  ostensible  pubUc  charity  he  stripped  of  their 
veil  of  plausibility ;  the  hidden  purposes  of  lechers  of 
political  parties  he  revealed  in  all  their  immoral  naked- 
ness ;  the  misuse  of  the  powers  of  the  public  press  for 
Erivate  ends,  the  corruptions  of  domestic  life,  tne  false- 
oods  promulgated  in  the  name  of  education,  the  sub- 
serviency of  religion  to  money,  the  dark  ways  they 
often  walk  who  accumulate  vast  fortunes — upon  all 
these  matters  he  let  in  the  startling  light  of  truth. 

Those  who  had  regarded  him  as  a  mere  dreamer,  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  were  astonished 
by  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  his  information  ;  for 
he  quoted  figures  in  support  of  many  of  his  statements, 
and  few  men  of  the  world  could  have  shown  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  complicated  questions 
of  domestic  and  international  politics.  Several  per- 
sons who  had  come  to  the  Garden  to  hear  an  ideaUst 
spin  webs  of  verbal  moonbeams,  invisible  in  the  Ught 
of  day,  now  knit  their  brows  in  troubled  thought. 
Had  the  man  himself  a  poUtical  purpose,  some  worldly 
ambition  to  serve  ?  If  so,  he  would  prove  really  dan- 
gerous, they  reasoned,  not  knowing  how  much  more 
potent  for  revolution  is  an  idea  than  an  army.  But 
his  next  words  left  them  even  more  perplexed,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  hard  for  the  world  to  understand  as  a  man 
who  passionately  proclaims  the  truth  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  for  his. 

*'  You  are  asking  yourselves  what  political  remedy  I 
offer  for  these  evils  besetting  the  path  of  humanity.  I 
offer  no  political  remedy — mai  is  for  you  to  find.  But 
I  would  direct  mankind  to  another  path,  lying  beyond 
all  recorded  human  experience,  a  path  which  winds 
up-hill,  among  the  mountains  of  the  soul.  By  it  shall 
man  escape  cruelty,  deceit  and  hatred,  and  all  the 
grosser  forms  of  earthly  suffering.  TraveUing  on  that 
path  the  poor  shall  nnd  sufficiency  of  nourishment 
through  faith,  and  the  rich  shall  find  that  faith  itself 
is  the  eternal  sufficiency. 
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''  And  what  is  that  path  ?  It  is  the  path  of  the  love 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  that  is  God  and  is  present  in 
the  souk  of  all  mankind.  It  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any 
definite  place,  for  it  is  everjrwheie  ;  but  the  way  to  it 
is  throu^  the  heart  of  man.  They  who  travel  on  that 
path  breathe  the  pure  air  of  spiritual  oonBciousness, 
which  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Spirit  in  themselves 
and  in  all  others.  And  peace  Ib  there  for  all ;  because 
no  man  can  struggle  against  or  injure  another  when 
he  is  conscious  that  in  both  of  them  is  the  one  Spirit, 
whose  breath  is  love.  And  no  man  can  tread  that 
path  alone  ;  for  feeling  in  his  heart  the  oppressive  ful- 
ness of  spiritual  love,  he  needs  must  pour  it  out  upon 
others  ;  and  the  more  he  gives  to  others  of  that  love, 
the  greater  is  the  ecstasy  of  his  own  fulness.  To  such 
a  man  it  matters  little  whether  he  has  two  coats  or 
only  one,  so  long  as  no  one  else  is  cold  and  shivering ; 
to  such  a  man  the  possession  of  two  coats  would  give 
unhappiness,  while  there  was  any  who  had  none.  He 
who  thinks  that  he  has  found  the  love  of  God — ^the 
Spirit,  and  does  not  feel  his  soul  go  out  in  love  to 
every  living  thing,  knows  not  the  power  of  the  great 
Name  he  takes  upon  his  lips  ;  he  is  like  a  man  who 
should  declare  that  he  had  found  the  ocean  in  a  cisteni 
which  he  kept  covered  and  fastened  with  a  lock.  And 
as  the  water  in  a  cistern  becomes  impure  when  it  is  long 
covered  from  the  air,  so  does  God-consciousness  in  the 
heart  of  man  when  covered  and  kept  away  from  others. 

"  What  has  the  world  to  offer, — the  world  whose 
folly  and  hypocrisy  and  moral  ugliness  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you, — what  has  the  world  to  offer  that  a  man 
should  choose  it  in  preference  to  this  God-conscious- 
ness, the  Spirit-consciousness  which  makes  the  soul  so 
blessed  that  it  cannot  contain  the  fulness  of  its  joy ! 
The  path  of  worldly  ambition  for  self  is  through  a 
miasmatic  valley  where  every  breath  is  full  of  fever; 
the  flowers  growing  along  that  path  are  poisonous 
flowers,  and  aeadly  serpents  writhe  among  the  grasses. 

''  But  the  path  of  spiritual  attainment,  whereon  a 
man^  forgets  lumself  in  love  for  God  and  all  those  other 
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creatures  who  together  are  his  larger  self,  leads  upward 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  sweet  with  the  aroma  of  the 
love-breathing  Spirit — the  Pervader  of  the  universe 
of  souls. 

''  May  you  all  walk  that  path  with  me  and  with  one 
another. 

''  For  the  present  order  of  things  shall  pass  away. 
There  wiU  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  of  all  the 
structures  of  material  power  you  are  building  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  self.  I  am  here  to  prodaim  the 
revolution  of  the  Spirit.  It  will  come  like  a  fiery 
whirlwind  from  the  upper  regions  of  God-consciousness, 
and  will  reduce  to  nothing  all  your  proudest  menu* 
ments.  This  is  a  revolution  that  no  power  can  stay ; 
no  alien  laws  can  bar  in  its  face  the  gateways  of  the 
continent,  and  no  earthly  ruler  can  banish  the  Spirit 
from  any  human  heart  where  it  has  once  found  welcome. 
Even  persecution  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  for  faith 
is  stronger  than  persecution.  The  citadels  of  prejudice 
shall  one  by  one  give  way  before  it,  for  the  fire  of  love 
and  faith  will  melt  the  hardest  walls,  reaching  the 
hearts  of  those  that  would  defend  themselves  against 
tiie  irresistible  onrush.  Though  vou  hide  yourself  in 
the  caverns  of  the  earth,  the  eye  of  faith  shall  find  you  ; 
though  you  fiee  to  the  regions  of  polar  ice,  the  m*e  of 
love  shall  melt  you. 

''  You  may  slay  the  prophet  of  the  Spirit,  but  you 
cannot  slay  the  Spirit.  The  hour  is  come  when  it 
would  manifest  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  no  hand 
is  strong  enough  to  set  back  the  clock.  Its  enemies 
shall  fly  before  it  as  leaves  before  the  hurricane,  as  dead 
leaves  which  return  to  dust.  It  is  like  a  plant  which 
scatters  a  million  seeds  upon  the  wind ;  though  you 
mow  down  one  field,  another  will  spring  up.  It  is  like 
a  trickling  mountain  stream  which  will  soon  become  a 
mighty  river,  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  its  on- 
ward rush  to  the  ocecm. 

''  The  power  of  the  Spirit  is  supreme,  and  the  hour  of 
the  Spirit  is  at  himd.  May  the  Spirit  awaken  in  your 
hearts  to  a  consciousness  ol  itself  !  ^ 
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He  turned  and  left  the  platform,  and  the  audience  of 
thousands,  astonished  at  his  words,  filed  dowly  out  of 
the  building  in  utter  silenoe. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a 
council  of  prominent  cler^rmen  and  their  supporters  in 
the  study  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Qaflin.  Tnese  maa 
had  all  been  present  at  Jesse's  meeting  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  night  before,  and  they  had  ooma 
together  by  appointment  to  consider  how  serious  was 
the  question  of  his  influence  with  the  people.     Other 

Srophets  had  arisen  in  other  years  who  predicted  the 
estruction  of  an  order  of  society  grown  old  in  sin  ;  but 
their  power  of  person  and  of  word  had  not  been  deemed 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  long  verbal  warfare  with  sin  had  given 
them  a  respectable  and  even  distinguished  monopoly 
of  that  business.  In  what  was  this  man,  Jesse  Bethel, 
different  from  those  who  hs^  come  and  gone  before 
him  ?  They  could  not  say,  but  they  realized  that  he 
was  different.  That  point  conceded  by  all  at  the  outset 
of  the  conference,  they  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  expediency. 

"  I  cannot  say  too  emphatically,"  declared  Doctor 
Qaflin,  "  that  I  consider  this  man  extremely  dangerous." 
"  But  he  is  so  illogical !"  cried  one  of  the  younger 
ministers.  "  Surely  in  our  day  the  world  will  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  a  personality  and  by  a 
few  alluring  promises  of  the  millennium." 

"  You  mistake  the  world,"  said  a  smiling,  strong- 
faced  member  of  the  conference,  who  was  not  himself 
a  wearer  of  the  cloth  but  was  a  generous  supporter  of 
the  church.  "  I  had  not  gone  far  in  the  study  of 
religious  history  before  I  discovered  that  no  great 
religion  has  been  founded  upon  logic  ;  but  that  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  have  been  founded  upon  the 
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f^Binonr  of  a  peraoiuJity  and  a  few  aDiiriiig  {Homises 
of  a  miUenniuiii-'* 

^"But/*  p^Bisted  the  young  man,  *^he  talks  of  a 
spiritual  revolution.  Somebody — ^I  forget  who,  or  in 
what  connection — has  dedared  that  revolutions  are  not 
made  with  rose-water.'* 

""  Just  so,"  assented  the  stitHig-faoed  layman  ;  '*  but 
revolutions  are  made  with  an  ideoy  and  this  man  has  an 
idea.  He  evidently  has  no  personal  ambition,  an  unusual 
lack  in  one  who  seeks  to  lead  a  revolution.  Whether 
that  makes  him  stronger  or  weaker  I  cannot  say,  there 
being  a  dearth  of  precedents  by  which  to  judge  him." 

'*  He  may  have  the  ambition  of  martyrdom.!' 

**  If  so,  his  power  will  prove  irresistible." 

Several  of  tiie  counsellors  moved  restlessly  in  their 
seats.  Had  they  acted  wisely  in  asking  this  cold- 
brained,  ircm-grey  man  of  money  to  take  part  in  their 
deliberations  ?  They  glanced  at  Doctor  Qaflin,  of 
whose  church  he  was  an  influential  member. 

"  I  think,"  said  Doctor  Claflin,  "  that  Mr.  Needham's 
opinions  may  be  of  great  help  to  us.  We  clergymen, 
who  have  given  our  lives  upon  the  altar  of  our  faith, 
may  not  be  able  to  judge  these  matters  so  dispassion- 
ately as  Mr.  Needham  can  judge  them." 

'"  There  is  a  rumour,"  said  a  suave  minister  who  had 
not  rooken  heretofore — ''  there  is  a  rumour  that  Mr. 
Needham's  son  is  interested  in  this  young  carpenter- 
prophet." 

Tne  rich  man  smiled,  and  with  a  slight  motion  of  his 
hand  seemed  to  wave  the  matter  aside  as  of  no  conse- 
quence.    He  said : 

"  My  secretary  showed  nie  a  newspaper  containing  a 
snap-shot  photograph  purporting  to  be  of  my  son  in 
conversation  with  this  man  at  tne  foot  of  a  flight  of 
steps.  As  yoti  may  imagine,  I  and  my  family  have 
been  for  so  many  years  pursued  by  camera-fienas  that 
these  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  press  have  lost  the 
interest  of  novelty.  My  son,  who  is  my  partner,  and 
will  be  my  successor  in  the  ownership  of  ail  the  Need- 
ham  interests,  can  be  trusted  to  converse  with  a  street 
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preaoher»  if  the  fancy  takes  him,  withoofc  being  ealled 
to  aooonnt  by  me." 

'' Undoabtedly,  undoabtedly/'  replied  the  suave 
minister. 

''I  regret  exoeedin^y,"  continned  Bootor  CSUiflnii» 
"  that  it  was  a  mem^r  of  my  own  dmroh  who  was 
instrumental  in  starting  this  ezoitemient.  I  refer,  oi 
course,  to  Mrs.  Freeman." 

""We  can  hardly  blame  her,"  smiled  the  yoongest 
man  present,  who  had  not  lost  his  sense  of  hmnoiir 
through  the  accumulation  of  learned  letters  alter  his 
name.  *'The  temptation  to  walk  without  omtches 
must  have  been  very  great  to  Mrs.  Freeman.  And 
then,  you  forget  that  the  agitation  began  with  the 
cataleptic,  or  the  dead  man,  whichever  m  was,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river." 

The  man  who  had  pronounced  Jesse's  teaohingi 
illogical  now  proved,  logically,  to  tilie  last  speaker  that 
the  sleep  of  LEkwrence  Lane  must  have  been  of  a  cata- 
leptic character.  "To  admit  any  other  possibility," 
he  declared,  '*  is  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
faith." 

"  Yet  he  says  it  was  by  faith  he  did  it." 

''  My  dear  brethren,"  came  in  the  persuading  voice 
of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Glaflin,  "  we  have  met  together 
to  consider  questions  of  profound  seriousness.  Let  us 
give  a  few  moments  to  suent  prayer.'' 

And  the  clergymen  all  clos^  their  eyes  and  prayed, 
silently  and  sincerely,  that  God  would  sive  them  light ; 
while,  from  his  chaor  at  one  end  of  the  long  council- 
table,  John  Needham  watched  them,  his  steel-blue  eyes 
impenetrable  as  those  of  the  Sphinx.  When  he  saw 
by  the  fluttering  eyelids  of  his  nearest  neighbour  that 
the  season  of  prayer  was  nearing  its  end,  he  closed  his 
own  eyes  respectfully  for  a  few  moments.  Did  he  also 
pray  ?  He  believed  that  he  did.  And  being  a  man 
of  indomitable  will,  whose  imagination  called  railways, 
steamship  lines,  towns  and  cities  into  existence,  even 
his  prayers  were  not  supplications  but  commands.  He 
told  the  invisible  Power  to  aid  him  in  the  matter  in 
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hand,  as  he  would  have  told  his  attorney  to  prosecute 
a  certain  case  against  a  rival  railroad. 

John  Needham  admired  Jesse  Bethel  more  than  he 
had  admired  any  man  for  tyears ;  but  it  was  not  in 
consonance  with  the  famous  ''  Needham  interests  " 
that  any  relisious  or  social  agitation  should  gain  head- 
way just  at  Uiis  time,  when  many  important  bills  were 
pending  in  the  state  and  national  legislatures.  He  was 
himself  one  of  the  men  whom  Jesse  had  not  named  the 
night  before,  but  whose  picture  he  had  sketched  upon 
the  minds  of  his  listeners  by  a  few  telling  strokes  of 
verbal  image-making.  Yet  the  great  financier  bore 
no  malice  to  the  prophet.  He  was  so  accustomed  to 
falsetto  imprecations  and  impotent  attacks,  that  he 
respected  the  man  who  pierced  his  armour  with  telling 
thnists  of  irony.  Here  was  an  adversary  worthy  m 
his  attention.  But  it  was  a  matter  requiring  delicate 
manipulation,  and  the  aid  of  men  who  felt  the  resent- 
ment and  the  prejudice  which  he  himself  had  long  ago  left 
behind — somewhere  along  the  iron  road  of  power  that 
he  had  chosen  for  the  private  car  of  his  soul  to  travel  on. 

''  This  man  who  calls  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Spirit  seemed  to  me  last  night  to  be  attacking  the 
clergv,"  Mr.  Needham  said.  "  Did  you  not  so  under- 
stand his  words  1" 

''There  was  no  other  possible  interpretation,"  an- 
swered Doctor  Qaflin.  "And  yesterday  forenoon, 
when  we  questioned  him  about  many  things,  he 
answered  us  in  stories,  or  parables,  the  evident  intent 
of  which  was  an  attack  upon  the  sincerity  of  our  faith." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  know  about  that !"  Mr.  Needham's 
eyes  opened  wider.     "  Where  was  this  conversation  ?" 

"  In  the  very  vestibule  of  my  church.  I  heard  that 
he  was  there,  and  went  with  several  of  my  friends, 
fellow  clergymen  and  others,  to  question  him." 

"  Can  you  recall  these  stories,  or  parables  ?" 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  perhaps  ;  but  the  meaning 
of  them  was  obvious  :  that  we,  in  rejecting  him,  brought 
down  upon  ourselves  the  condemnation  of  the  future. 
The  man's  self-confidence,  to  call  it  by  the  mildest 
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term,  is  certainly  odossaL  And  if  wo  mmj  believe  the 
reports  of  the  newspapers,  some  of  the  daams  made  for 
him  by  his  followers  who  spoke  in  the  streets  ontside  the 
Ghajrden  last  night  were  nothing  less  than  saorilegioiis.'' 

''  Unfortunately,  in  these  days,''  said  Mr.  Needham, 
""  we  cannot  legally  punish  a  man  for  saorilege." 

""  But  a  man  may  be  punished  for  inciting  disocderij 
demonstrations,''  came  the  sharp  voice  of  anotiier  lay- 
man from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  young  man  who  had  previously  excused  old  Mis. 
Freeman  for  permitting  the  stranger  to  restore  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  now  spoke  agwi : 

''  May  this  not  be  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  b^ 
attacking  a  movement  too  vigorously,  you  lend  il 
additional  force  t" 

''  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  this  man  t"  asked 
Doctor  CJaflin,  and  there  was  a  challenge  in  his  voice. 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  he  is  -dangerous  to  the 
church,    was  the  other's  guarded  reply. 

The  elder  man  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  ''  I  feared 
that  you  might  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  his  per^ 
sonalitv,"  he  said. 

At  that  moment  there  was  ushered  into  the  room  an 
old  man  of  commanding  presence,  Doctor  Henderson, 
the  father-in-law  of  their  host.  In  former  years  he 
had  held  the  position  in  the  church  now  occupied  by 
Doctor  Qaflin  ;  but  though  advancing  years  had  caused 
him  to  lay  down  the  active  duties  of  his  calling,  he  still 
retained  high  authority  in  all  the  councib  of  his 
denomination.  The  men  assembled  rose  respectfully 
as  he  entered  the  study  and  took  his  place  in  the  chair 
of  honour  reserved  for  him  at  one  end  of  the  long 
table.  He  had  the  white  patriarchal  beard  of  a  hign 
priest  of  the  olden  time,  and  for  all  his  seventy-five 
yeiyrs  his  glance  was  stiU  piercing  and  his  voice  resonant. 

''  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
young  agitator,"  he  began ;  "  but  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  snowball  which,  if  it  goes  on  rolling  about, 
may  attain  a  considerable  size.  Now  we,  who  bear 
on  our  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  the  church  and 
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of  society,  must  try  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  snow- 
baU." 

"  Have  yon  any  suggestion  as  to  the  method  we 
should  pursue  ?"  The  voice  of  Doctor  Claflin  W€« 
anxious  and  uncertain. 

"  I  know  but  little  regarding  the  man's  character," 
the  patriarch  replied ;  though  I  went  to  hear  him 
speak  last  night,  and  it  took  two  officers  to  make  a 
way  for  me  from  my  carriage-door  to  the  entrance  of 
the  building.     What  a  mob  it  was  !" 

"  But,  withal,  a  very  orderly  mob,"  quietly  observed 
the  youngest  of  the  counsellors. 

''  I  paused  a  moment  before  going  in,"  Doctor 
Henderson  continued,  '^  and  I  heard  one  of  those  out- 
side speakers — evidently  a  Yankee  farmer,  judging 
from  his  accent — declare  that  his  Master,  as  he  callea 
him,  was  of  divine  origin.  I  shuddered  at  the  blas- 
phemy ;  but  I  see  that  one  of  the  morning  papers  has 
recorded  it  in  letters  several  inches  high." 

"It  would  seem,"  said  Mr.  Needham,  "that  the 
snowball  has  already  attained  a  considerable  size. 
You  said  just  now.  Doctor  Henderson,  that  you  knew 
little  regarding  the  man's  character.  Shall  I  sketch  it 
for  you,  in  four  words  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  in  as  many  words 
as  you  like." 

Only  four  are  necessary  :  The  man  is  &incere.*^ 

"Is  it  possible  ?  You  do,  indeed,  surprise  me,  Mr. 
Needham,  for  I  know  how  certain  are  your  judgments 
as  to  the  character  and  motives  of  men." 

The  shaggy  white  eyebrows  of  the  old  minister  were 
drawn  together  in  perplexity.  How  could  a  man  who 
made  such  claims  for  Imnself  be  sincere  ?  Doctor 
Henderson  was  of  another  and  less  tolerant  generation 
than  that  of  the  present ;  he  was  bom  before  the  age  of 
modem  psychological  analysis,  bom  in  a  period  when 
for  the  churchman  humanity  was  divided  into  sheep 
and  goats.  For  him,  even  the  so-called  higher  criticism 
was  little  less  than  heresv,  and  a  man  who  attacked 
the  authority  of  organissed  religion  was  outside  ti|M||^^ 
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of  human  Bympathy.  Aoootdiiig  to  the  rannaning  of 
Dootor  Hendersoii,  such  a  maa  oould  not  be  Bmoeie— 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  possaased  by  the  deviL  Ths 
Dootor  had  not  a  very  olear  idea  m  the  rataonale  of 
demoniaoal  possession  ;  but  he  hated  the  deril  with  att 
the  passion  of  those  who  fear  hell-fire.  Then  eonklbe 
no  two  opinions  as  to  Am  sinoerity*  whatever  the 
younmr  oler^^y  m%ht  whisper  among  themselves 
reffaraing  his  mtderanoe. 

You  surprise  me,"  he  repeated,  looking  fixedly  at 
Mr.  Needham.  "  But  if  the  man  is  sinoere,  aa  joa  be- 
lieve, can  he  not  be  oonvinoed  of  the  error  of  hia  wav  !** 

Over  the  controlled  faoe  of  the  rich  man  thefs 
flickered  the  very  ghoet  of  a  smile.    He  said  : 

"  I  could  more  easily  convince  the  owneni  of  the  Q. 
and  L.  at  the  error  of  their  righia  of  way." 

Now  Doctor  Henderson's  modest  savings  were  aU 
invested  in  the  railways  controlled  by  Mr.  Needham, 
and  he  was  superficially  learned  in  the  iniquities  of  the 
troublesome  Q.  and  L.  The  comparison  was  therefore 
convincing,  though  not  reassuring. 

The  counsellors  reviewed  the  advent  of  Jesse  Bethel 
in  many  lights  and  in  many  words.  Mr.  Needham  was 
the  only  one  who  observed  that  the  number  of  men 
around  Doctor  Gaflin's  study-table  was  twelve,  and  he 
mentally  compared  their  council  to  the  deliberatioiit 
of  a  jury.  When,  after  two  hours  of  talk,  they  had 
arrived  at  no  conclusion  as  to  ways  and  means  cf 
silencing  the  troublesome  prophet  of  a  spiritual  era, 
he  arose  and  buttoned  his  coat.  The  others  looked  at 
him,  knowing  from  the  expression  of  his  faoe  that  he 
had  something  important  to  ofier. 

**  I  would  suffgest,"  he  said  slowly,  pausing  every  few 
words  to  give  ms  simple  proposition  greater  weight — 
'*  I  would  suggest  that  the  further  consideration  of  this 
matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Claflin  and  myself. 
Is  that  the  will  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  Doctor 
Henderson  ?" 

''  An  excellent  suggestion,"  said  the  patoiaroh,  who 
admired  the  practical  methods  of  his  son-in-*law,  with- 
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out  being  able  always  to  adjust  them  to  the  standards  of 
his  own  less  elastic  conscience.  And  many  other  voices 
echoed,  in  accents  of  relief,  ''  An  ezceUent  suggestion." 

It  was  then  agreed  by  this  committee  of  two  that 
they  should  meet  together  a  little  later  in  the  day,  after 
Mr.  Needham  had  taken  coimsel  from  his  attorney. 

""  Oh,  you  cannot  invoke  the  law  against  him  !" 
exclaimed  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  younger  men. 
''  He  is  a  peaceable  and  law-abiding  person." 

Mr.  Needham  waved  his  hand,  in  the  conciliatory, 
casual  way  with  which  they  were  all  famiUar. 

"'  There  will  probably  be  no  occasion  for  strenuous 
methods,"  he  said ;  ''  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  know 
exactly  what  we  may  and  may  not  do — ^in  case  the 
matter  should  become  more  pressing.  It  is  extremely 
undesirable,  in  these  unsettled  and  even  dangerous 
times,  to  have  an  agitator  stirring  up  the  emotions  of 
the  masses,  who  mean  well  enough,  in  their  way,  but 
who,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  their  outlook, 
cannot  take  the  large  view  of  pubUc  questions  which  we 
take.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  can  persuade  this 
evidently  well-meaning  idealist  that  the  quiet  and 
remote  regions,  where  he  has  hitherto  pursued  the  will- 
o'-the-wisp  of  a  regenerated  world,  are  better  suited  to 
his  mission  than  the  more  complex  civiUzation  of  the 
metropolis.    I  think  so,  gentlemen,  I  think  so." 

The  meeting  then  dissolved.  But  more  than  one  of 
the  coimsellors  went  away  with  troubled  thoughts, 
vaguely  unsatisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  morning's 
deOberations.  Though  they  felt  that  the  purposes  of 
this  new  prophet  were  not  in  consonance  with  their 
own  interests,  yet  there  was  something  about  him 
which  stirred  their  imagination  and  attracted  them 
against  their  will.  Could  it  be  that  the  world  was 
really  on  the  eve  of  a  great  spiritual  awakening  ? 
They  were  themselves  weary  with  long  years  of  bat- 
tering upon  the  doors  of  religious  ij^difference  and 
materialism ;  though  they  were  obliged  to  use  the 
weapons  of  materialism — or  so  they  had  supposed. 
Was  it  possible  that  one  who  fought  the  gn|££ght 
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differently,  who  umd  only  the  weapone  of  the  Mrit 
in  the  Spirit's  cause,  shonld  snooera  where  tfaepr  oad 
failed  ?  For  many  of  them  seotetfy  adkBOwfedgsd 
that  they  had  failed.  Thon^  their  diiiiohes  giew 
richer,  they  were  not  growing  in  spiritiial  graoe. 
These  men  would  have  been  more  thim  human  had 
they  not  felt  troubled  when  contrasting  the  unoount- 
able  thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  this  stranger  widi 
the  small  gatherings  in  their  own  magnifioent  chundMS ; 
but  they  told  themselves  that  they  did  not  wish  any 
harm  to  come  to  him.  They  recalled  with  some  un- 
easiness the  final  words  of  John  Needham.  It  waf 
evidently  his  purpose  that  the  agitation  of  the  new 
prophet,  as  he  was  called,  should  not  make  fortlMr 
progress ;  but  what  was  the  motive  behind  the  pm^ 
pose  ?  Was  it  loyalty  to  the  church  t  They  oooU 
not  think  so,  though  he  gave  more  liberally  to  <marolM 
than  did  any  other  man.  These  ministers  called  them- 
selves men  of  God  ;  but  they  were  men  of  the  world  in 
the  sense  of  knowing  the  world  and  the  world's  ways. 
Many  of  them  were  idealists  at  heart,  and  honestly 
believed  that  they  had  given  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  ideal.  He  that  is  without  worldly  ambition 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  them. 


CHAPTER  LXXV 

LxAioNo  meditatively  over  the  railing  above  a  littb 
stream  in  a  secluded  part  of  Central  Park  stood  Judson 
Oarey,  about  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  He 
was  dressed  in  new,  dark  clothing  of  good  material,  pur- 
chased that  morning  from  the  funds  of  the  communal 
treasury  which  he  carried.  The  imposing  of  this  trust 
upon  Judson  had  been  Jesse's  way  of  securingfor  him  the 
confidence  of  the  others.  Several  of  the  men  carried  money 
of  their  own  ;  but  the  common  fund  for  travelling  ex- 
poises,  to  which  all  contributed  according  to  their  means, 
in  the  hands  of  the  least  popular  of  their  number. 
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He  had  made  an  excuse  that  morning  for  abHontin^ 
himself  a  few  hours  from  the  company  of  his  asHociatoH, 
because  he  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think.  Walking  along 
the  street,  he  had  seen  the  attractive  window  of  a 
clothier's  and  had  entered  the  shop.  Kuroly  ho  owed 
it  to  himself  and  to  the  Master  to  make  a  reH{>eotablo 
appearance  here  in  the  city  where  they  were  attracting 
so  much  attention,  and  his  old  clothes  were  shabbv. 
Surely,  again,  if  what  belonged  to  one  belonged  to  all, 
then  a  part  of  what  belonged  to  all  might  be  used  by 
one,  if  his  need  were  great.  And  Judson  felt  that  his 
need  was  great.  Perhaps,  he  told  himself,  if  he  had 
been  dressed  as  well  as  the  four  favourites,  he  might 
have  been  one  of  those  to  whom  the  honour  had  faflen 
of  addressing  the  crowds  outside  the  Garden  the  even- 
ing before.  He  thought  himself  a  much  better  speaker 
than  Andrew.  When  the  two  had  been  travelling 
together  the  preceding  summer,  the  shy  young  man 
hfl^  always  told  him  so. 

Leaning  over  the  railing  above  the  little  stream  in 
Central  Park,  he  gave  himself  up  to  unhappy  thoughts. 
It  seemed  that  he  was  not  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  their  band,  for  whom,  as  he  told  himself,  he  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices.  His  memory  went  back  to 
many  incidents  in  which  he  had  been  made  to  feel  his 
position  as  a  formerly  discharged  employ*  of  Peter's. 
At  intervals  during  the  winter,  when  the  men  were  in 
CapronviUe,  he  had  worked  in  the  mill  for  the  Bond 
brothers  ;  and  he  had  been  as  rigidly  held  to  the  time- 
schedule  as  any  stranger — he,  a  fellow-disciple  with  his 
employers  !  Then,  again,  the  Master  himself  had  never 
given  him  the  confidence  which  he  gave  the  four  men 
who  each  owned  an  interest  in  the  lumber-mills  at 
CapronviUe  ;  for  the  father  of  James  and  John  Dana 
was  even  more  prosperous  than  Peter.  It  was  true 
that  Judson  had  been  given  the  purse  to  carry  when 
they  were  travelling ;  but  he  was  always  being  asked 
by  somebody  how  much  he  had  spent  for  this  and  that 
— as  if  they  were  afraid  of  being  cheated.  He  was 
tired  of  it.     When  they  came  to  New  York,  he  had 

31         ^ 
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felt  that  the  fact  of  his  having  bem  in  the  eity  semoral 
times  before  would  give  him  a  oertain  superiority  over 
men  who  had  never  been  outside  their  native  State ; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  oonsidw  it.  No  one  seemed  to 
consider  him.  He  was  not  over-fond  of  sleeping  out 
of  doors  so  early  in  the  spring,  as  they  had  done  for 
the  last  two  ni^^ts.  Though  he  had  roughed  it  more 
or  less  in  years  gone  by,  he  was  the  only  one  among 
the  Twelve  who  had  oau^t  oold  during  tbs  long  nig^te 
on  the  Palisades.  And  John  had  bantered  him  about 
it,  as  if  there  was  something  disloyal  to  the  Master  in 
oatohing  cold. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  was  not 
one  of  uiose  who  had  be^  chosen  to  speak  to  the 
crowds  outside  the  Garden  the  night  before.  Some  of 
the  papers  that  morning  had  severe^  censured — even 
cast  ridicule  upon  the  speakers.  Ami,  judging  bv  all 
the  Master  said  about  the  future,  the  censure  and  the 
ridicule  were  only  just  beginning ;  there  was  muoh 
worse  to  come.  It  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  Jesse 
was  there,  to  stand  with  his  charming  personality  and 
beautiful  words  between  them  and  the  world  ;  but  how 
about  the  time  when  he  would  not  be  there — ^if  the 
prediction  of  his  death  should  be  fulfilled  ?  His  death  ! 
Why  should  Jesse  think  that  he  was  going  to  die  1 
What  malice  of  Fate  could  kt  him  die,  leaving  the 
least  fortunate  of  his  followers  to  battle  alone  with  the 
prejudice  of  the  others  ?  But,  if  it  was  really  true  that 
the  end  of  their  association  was  at  hand,  why  should 
not  he  himself  take  some  thought  of  his  own  future  ? 
He  was  glad  that  he  had  bought  the  new  clothes  in 
which  he  stood,  and  certain  other  little  things  from 
time  to  time  for  which  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

//  the  Master  should  die  (he  still  laid  stress  upon  the 
if,  for  he  did  not  fully  believe  it),  would  he  go  on 
working  and  preaching  with  the  others  1  Somehow,  he 
did  not  see  hunself  in  imagination  accepting  the  leader- 
ship of  Peter  Bond.  Jesse  had  always  stodd  between 
him  and  the  ill-concealed  dislike  of  nearly  all  the  others. 
Suppose  he  were  to  Separate  from  them  and  start  a 
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movement  of  his  own  ?  The  idea  of  future  persecution 
for  the  followers  of  Jesse  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Surely 
the  teachings  of  the  Master  could  be  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  win  praise  and  popularity,  not  persecution. 
What  need  was  there  for  fljmig  in  the  face  of  the  world's 
prejudice  ?  A  little  tact,  a  little  flattery,  a  little  modifi- 
cation here  and  there  of  the  austere  ideal  of  the  Master, 
to  suit  the  time  and  the  people, — what  else  was  neces- 
sary ?  Why  should  he  not  use  the  already  perfected 
machinery  of  the  churches  to  carry  on  the  work  ?  Let 
the  others  rave  to  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  if  they  pre- 
ferred to  do  so.  He  would  seek  out  the  cultured  and 
refined,  and  make  himself  a  power  amoi^  them.  He 
had  written  down  many  of  the  sayings  of  «Tesse  ;  he  had 
caught  the  style,  and  could  make  other  saying  of  his 
own.  Perhaps  he  would  himself  have  disci^es — ^not 
country  people  merely,  but  all  sorts  of  people,  mcluding 
the  elegant  and  the  rich.  It  was  true,  he  was  not 
beautiful  like  Jesse  ;  but  he  told  himself  that  he  knew 
more  of  the  world — ^more  of  the  mean  and  sordid  souls 
of  which  the  world  was  made.  He  would  plav  upon  that 
meanness  and  that  sordidness,  would  use  them  for  his 
own  ends,  all  the  time  worshipping  in  secret  the  real 
Master,  whom  he  felt  that  he  alone  knew. 

What  was  the  feeling  of  the  prominent  clergymen 
regarding  Jesse  ?  he  wondered.  Suppose  he  were  to 
find  out  for  himself  ?  Suppose  he  were  to  go  now,  well- 
dressed  with  freshly-trimmed  hair  and  l^ard,  to  the 
house  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Qaflin  ?  He  knew  the 
house.  It  was  not  far  from  the  church  where  the 
Master  had  healed  the  lame  woman.  Judson  had  no 
cards  ;  but  he  would  send  in  his  name  by  the  servant, 
with  the  message, '  On  important  business  in  connection 
with  the  Master,  Jesse  Bethel."  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  not  to  word  the  message  exactly  in  that  way. 
"  On  important  business  in  connection  with  Jesse 
Bethel " — ^that  would  be  more  politic.  Probably  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Qaflin  would  not  think  that  Jesse 
should  be  called  Master.  It  uxm  claiming  a  good  deal, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  world,  now  Judson  came  to 
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consider  it.  Indeed,  he  hardly  knew  just  when  they 
had  begun  to  call  Jesse  the  Master.  He  thought  it  had 
been  started  by  John,  when  they  joined  Jesse  in 
Burlington  after  his  sojourn  on  the  mountain. 

He  turned  away  from  the  railing  above  the  little 
stream,  whose  waters  he  had  been  watching  with  nnsee- 
ing  eyes,  and  walked  rapidly  southward  through  the 
tark. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI 

Thb  Reverend  Doctor  daflin  and  John  Needham  were 
sitting  alone  together  in  the  clergyman's  study,  two 
hours  after  the  other  counsellors  of  the  morning  had 
been  courteously  dismissed.  The  committee  of  two 
was  deliberating  in  secret  the  problem  of  Jesse  Bethel 

"  I  have  conralted  with  my  attorney,"  Mr.  Needham 
said,  '*  and  he  tells  me  that  the  simplest  way  is  to  have 
him  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct,  then  re-arrested 
for  inciting  to  riot." 

"  But,"  answered  Doctor  Qaflin,  in  perplexity,  "  the 
man  is  too  peaceable  to  be  disorderly ;  he  will  never 
incite  a  riot.  ' 

Mr.  Needham  smiled  his  peculiar,  indulgent  smile. 

**  Oh  !  that  can  easily  be  arranged.  Leave  the  matter 
to  me." 

"  You  mean " 

*'  I  mean  that  the  man  can  be  held  responsible  for  any 
disorder  taking  place  at  a  street  meeting  where  he  is 
preaching,  provided  it  shall  seem  to  be  instigated  by  his 
prophecies  of  revolution." 

*  But  do  you  know  where  he  intends  to  speak  during 
the  next  few  days  ?" 

'*  Not  at  this  moment.  But  in  order  to  hold  a  street 
meeting,  he  will  have  to  notify  the  police  in  advance ; 
that  is  the  law." 

''  Can  the  police  not  forbid  him  to  speak  at  a  certain 
place,  and  then  arrest  him  if  he  speaks  ?" 

'*  Not  legally,  unless  there  is  obstruction  of  traffic ; 
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though  it  is  sometimes  done  in  the  case  of  political 
agitators." 

Doctor  Claflin  rubbed  his  plump,  clean-shaven  chin, 
and  there  was  a  line  of  trouble  between  his  brows. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  you  can  get  rid  of 
this  man  merely  by  arresting  him.  Can  you  count  on 
the  magistrates  ?" 

"  No.     But  I  again  say,  leave  that  to  me." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Needham,  for 
taking  so  much  interest  in  this  matter,  for  wasting  your 
valuable  time " 

"  Oh,  I  never  waste  my  valuable  time  !  I  also  have 
interests  at  stake." 

''  Will  you  think  me  inquisitive  if  I  ask  you  what 
interests  you  have  at  stake  which  can  be  injured  by  a 
religious  a^tator  V 

Why,  I  have  several  little  bills  before  the  legisla- 
ture just  now,  and  all  this  talk  about  revolutions, 
spiritual  or  material,  is  untimely — ^for  my  interests. 
Don't  you  understand  that  this  man  is  a  power  ?  He 
has  a  tremendous  personality,  a  tremendous  will.  His 
gentleness  holy  makes  him  the  stronger. 

*'  And  your  purpose  is  ?" 

'*  My  purpose  is  to  make  public  speaking  so  un- 
pleasant for  him  that  he  will  abandon  it — ^if  I  can." 

*'  You  are  a  very  great  man,  Mr.  Needham." 

"  I  usually  eflEect  my  purposes,  if  that  is  to  be  great." 

"  Sometimes  I  think  there  is  no  other  greatness," 
observed  the  shepherd  of  men's  souls. 

"  There  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  replied  the  shepherd 
of  men's  wealth.  ''But  I  know  my  own  calling,  and  do 
not  strive  for  the  laurel-wreath  which  I  could  neverwin.'* 

Mr.  Needham  had  recently  purchased  a  world-famous 
diamond  tiara  to  adorn  the  empty  head  of  his  elderly 
wife,  and  the  thought  of  this  gewgaw,  in  comparison 
with  the  simple  laurel  which  was  beyond  his  means, 
brought  a  smile  to  his  face.  He  was  not  without  a  sense 
of  humour.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  the  tiara ;  for  was  it  not  a  symbol  of  the  sort  of 
power  which  was  within  his  means  ? 
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Their  deliberations  were  intermpted  by  the  yelvet 
knock  of  the  butler  on  the  panel  of  the  door.  He  brought 
the  name  and  message  of  Judson  Oarey,  ""  On  buuDeBs 
of  importance  in  connection  with  Jesse  Bethel.'* 

"  Judson  Carey,"  repeated  Doctor  Glaflin.  Then,  to 
his  guest  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know  the  man.'* 

"He  is  one  of  the  followers  of  the  voung  prophet," 
answered  John  Needham,  who  always  knew  everything 
which  it  was  his  interest  to  know.  "  I  have  here  a  list 
of  tlieir  names,"  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  slip  of 
paper.  "  There  is  no  source  of  private  information  so 
important  as  the  mouths  of  inmscreet  enthusiasts.  I 
consider  the  man's  visit  as  a  good  omen.  You  know 
that  even  Alexander  was  a  strong  believer  in  omens." 
And  Mr.  Needham  smiled  again  his  slow,  peculiar  smile. 

"  Show  the  man  in,"  said  Doctor  daflin  to  the  butler. 

Judson  entered  the  study.  His  heart  was  beating 
faster  than  usual,  but  his  naturally  quiet  manner  made 
him  appear  better  bred  than  he  really  was.  Doctor 
Claflin  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  his  visitor, 
but  met  him  with  an  air  half-way  between  cordiality 
and  reserve,  an  air  which  was  sympathetic  enough  to 
invite  revelations,  but  not  warm  enough  to  be  self -com- 
mittal. Then  he  briefly  introduced  fim  to  Mr.  Need- 
ham, who  did  offer  to  shake  hands.  It  was  a  simple 
action,  this  offer  of  his  hand  by  the  railway-king  to 
the  obscure  disciple  of  a  rural  prophet ;  but,  like  all  the 
actions  of  John  Needham,  whether  simple  or  complex,  it 
had  an  underlying  purpose.  Had  Judson  Carey  sought 
him  in  his  own  office,  he  probably  would  not  have  held 
out  his  hand  ;  but  in  the  clergyman's  study  he  was  on 
neutral  ground,  and  he  calculated  the  exact  effect  which 
his  cordiality  would  produce.  From  that  moment  the 
soul  of  the  disciple  was  wax  in  his  skilled  hand. 

"  I  met  your  son  the  other  evening,  Mr.  Needham," 
Judson  said,  glowing  all  over  with  pleasure  and  pride. 

It  was  not  the  most  fortunate  remark  he  could  have 
made ;  but  across  the  mind  of  the  observing  Doctor 
Claflin  there  flashed  a  revealing  light.  So  it  was  true 
then,  as  had  been  rumoured,  th^t  the  millionaire's  son 
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had  sought  out  Jesse  Bethel  ?  Here  was  a  personal 
motive  for  Mr.  Needham's  activity  in  the  matter,  a 
motive  more  convincing  than  the  one  he  himself  had 
given — of  pending  legislative  bills  which  might  be 
affected  by  revolutionary  agitation.  On  that  Sunday 
morning  when  Doctor  Qaflin  and  the  young  millionaire 
had  both  been  listeners  to  Jesse's  first  public  talk  in 
the  city,  the  clergyman  had  been  so  afraid  of  being 
seen  himself  that  he  had  seen  no  one  else. 

^'  I  believe  my  son  did  mention  something  of  the  sort," 
was  the  untruthful  answer  of  the  imperturbable  one. 

Then  ensued  a  brief  and  awkward  silence,  each  man 
waiting  for  one  of  the  others  to  attack  the  question 
before  them. 

"  Were  you  sent  by  your  teacher  ?"  began  Doctor 
CSaflin. 

''  No,"  answered  Judson  quickly,  ''  he  is  not  aware 
of  my  visit.  I  came  on  my  own  responsibility — solely 
on  my  own  responsibility. 

"Yes?" 

There  was  another  silence,  briefer  than  the  first  and 
less  embarrassing  ;  then  Judson  said,  hesitatingly  : 

''  I  thought  ...  It  has  seemed  to  me  .  .  .  Well, 
to  put  it  briefly,  though  evidently  such  an  idea  has 
not  occurred  to  my  teacher,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
miffht  work  in  harmony,  instead  of  in  opposition." 

Is  there,  then,  opposition  ?"  guardedly  replied  the 
clergyman.  ''  Naturally  we  have  not  looked  at  the 
matter  in  so  serious  a  light  as  you  have.  The  church 
has  been  here  a  long  time,  and  your  teacher  has  been 
here  but  a  short  time." 

The  manner  of  Doctor  Qaflin  carried  more  meaning 
to  Judson  than  did  his  words.  It  was  plain  to  him 
that  the  clergyman  wished  to  put  him  at  a  disad- 
vantage, to  suggest  that  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  seriously 
opposed  by  the  church.  But,  though  the  colour 
deepened  in  his  bronzed  face,  he  held  his  temper  well 
in  hand.  If  he  had  known  what  he  really  wanted  to 
do,  really  known  why  he  was  there  in  that  luxuriously 
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furnished  study,  talking  with  this  digpitarv  of  the 
church  and  his  wealthy  supports,  he  might  nave  had 
more  self-assurance ;  but  his  motives  were  so  obscure 
that  they  were  still  hidden  even  from  himself. 

''  That  was  a  very  large  meeting  we  had  last  night," 
he  said.     "  Were  you  there.  Doctor  Claflin  !" 

''  Why,  yes,  I  was  passing  the  Gtarden,  and  went  in 
for  a  little  while." 

''Fully  a  thousand  people  met  the  Master  at  the 
ferry-house  this  morning,"  Judson  went  on,  '*and  as 
manv  as  could  get  near  him  asked  to  have  their  names 
enrolled  as  members  of  our  body." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  asked  the  clergyman.  "  Your 
teacher,  then,  is  founding  a  new  church  ?" 

''  He  will  be  obliged  to  found  one ;  the  people  will 
force  him  to  do  so.  Why,  I  have  never  seen  such 
enthusiasm,  such  adoration !" 

The  large,  smooth-shaven  countenance  of  Doctor 
Claflin  was  overcast  by  a  cloud  of  anxiety.  John 
Needham  watched  the  two  men  with  the  same  look  of 
intentness  with  which  he  sometimes  watched  the  stock- 
ticker  in  his  private  office,  when  no  one  but  his  clerk 
was  watching  liim. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  troubles  me,"  the 
disciple  continued,  looking  from  the  minister  to  Uie 
millionaire,  and  back  again — ''  only  one  thing  that 
troubles  me.  ...  It  is  confidential,  of  course,  what 
I  am  going  to  say  ?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly."  Doctor  Claflin  had  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  the  distance  he  had  before 
sought  to  keep  between  himself  and  his  strange  visitor. 
"  You  may  speak  quite  freely." 

"  Well,  it  is  simply  this  :  The  Master  has  an  idea,  a 
fixed  belief — almost  a  superstitious  belief — that  he  is 
going  to  die." 

Doctor  Claflin  leaped  to  his  feet  and  walked  to  the 
window,  turning  his  back  toward  the  two  men.  He 
felt  that  the  sudden  joy  which  thrilled  him  must  be 
reflected  in  his  face,  and  he  did  not  wish  for  a  moment 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  even  his  coadjutor     He  would  not 
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have  admitted  to  himself  an  hour  before  that  the 
thought  of  death  for  any  of  those  beings  whom  he  was 
wont  to  call  the  children  of  God  could  have  filled  his 
heart  with  such  unholy  exultation.  When  he  could 
control  his  face,  he  turned  from  the  window  and  went 
back  to  his  visitors ;  but  he  did  not  trust  himself  to 
speak  immediately.  The  deep  and  steady  voice  of 
Mr.  Needham  was  saying  : 

"Your  teacher  is  generally  very  sure  in  his  in- 
tuitions, is  he  not  ?" 

"  I  may  say  that  every  prophecy  which  he  has  made 
in  the  past  has  been  literally  fulfilled.  But  this  new 
idea  regarding  his  own  death.  .  .  .  Why,  it  has  made 
me  consider.  .  .  .'' 

"  Go  on." 

"  Well,  it  has  made  me  consider  the  future — ^my  own 
future,  and  that  of  the  Master's  work." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Needham ;  but  ho  did  not 
tell  them  what  he  saw.  Then  suddenly  his  manner 
changed.  He  arose,  and  after  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head  and  a  meaning  glance  at  Doctor  Qaflin,  he 
turned  again  to  the  disciple  : 

"  Can  you  meet  us  here  to-morrow,  at  this  hour  ? 
I  think  it  will  be  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  for 
us  to  work  in  harmony." 

*'  I  will  be  here,"  was  Judson  Carey's  answer. 

The  clergyman  followed  his  distinguished  visitor  to 
the  door,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  less  distinguished 
visitor,  he  also  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  Then,  as 
soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  rang  for  a  servant  and  ordered 
a  pot  of  strong  tea,  to  steady  his  shaken  nerves. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 

Jbssb  had  spoken  to  thousands  that  day  at  the  noon- 
hour  in  Madison  Square,  and  wherever  he  went  during 
the  afternoon  he  was  followed  by  tirelesd  crowds.  He 
healed  many  who  were  siok,  and  gave  courage  and 
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hope  to  many  who  were  despairiiiff .  But  alieadj  Us 
friends  were  beginning  to  m  tronUed  legaidipg  tht 
multitodes  that  pressed  upon  him ;  for  thqr  gaye  Urn 
no  rest,  they  blooked  the  streets,  and  more  than  oiifls 
during  the  afternoon  the  poUoe  had  been  ohUgsd  to 
scatter  them.  When,  Ute  in  the  day,  Jease  enteoBd 
the  subway  on  his  homeward  journey  to  Eort  Lse^ 
Peter  and  Andrew  were  obliged  to  station  themaelTSi 
at  the  entrance  and  to  beg  the  people  to  leave  their 
Master  in  peace  until  the  morrow,  yrwnising  that  hi 
would  return  to  the  city  in  the  mominy. 

When  he  was  walldnff  m  Koadway  m  the  aftemoen 
an  officer  had  approached  him,  and,  pointing  to  tlis 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  his  wake,  had  daoland 
that  street-parades  were  not  allowed  withoat  pcior 
notification  to  the  police.  Jesse's  answer  was  neter 
forgotten  by  the  officer,  who  pusiled  over  it  the 
remainder  of  his  life  : 

^*  Then  I  notify  you  now,  as  a  representative  of  the 
police,  that  men  will  follow  me  in  multitudes  for  many 
thousand  years.*' 

His  person  had  become  so  well  known,  and  the 
curiosity  regarding  him  was  so  intense,  that  he  could 
find  no  quiet  anywhere  save  at  the  house  of  the  Laoai 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  and  even  there  a  guard 
of  his  friends  remained  at  the  gate  until  a  late  hour: 

Going  across  the  ferry  that  night,  the  boat  had  a 
decided  list  to  starboard,  by  the  weight  of  the  people 
who  crowded  into  the  cabin  on  the  side  where  Jesse 
was  seated. 

When  they  were  approaching  the  other  shore,  Peter 
said  : 

'^  Master,  where  is  Judson  ?  We  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  forenoon." 

f  ''  He  will  follow  us — ^in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own 
way,"  was  Jesse's  cmswer. 

''  The  Master  is  tired  to-night,"  whispered  John  to 
Nathan  Evans.  "  I  have  never  seen  him  look  so  sad 
Much  strength  must  have  gone  out  of  him  through 
healing  and  comforting  so  many." 
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John  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  arm,  and  turning  he  saw 
the  troubled  face  of  Marty  White. 

'^  I  am  anxious  about  him,"  the  faithful  fellow  sighed. 
**  He  looks  as  if  he  had  some  awful  grief  that  we  don't 
know  about." 

The  eyes  of  Mary  Lane  were  fixed  on  Jesse's  face. 
She  and  Martha  had  followed  him  about  all  day,  as 
had  also  his  mother  and  Mary  Magnus,  imtil  the  weari- 
ness of  the  older  woman  had  become  so  apparent  that 
Mary  had  persuaded  her  to  return  to  their  lodgings 
leaning  on  her  arm.  Rose  Thomas  and  the  other  women 
had  also  turned  back  at  the  entrance  to  the  subway. 

''  Why  do  you  look  at  the  Master  hke  that  ?"  Martha 
whispered  to  her  sister.  ^'  The  day  has  been  one  long 
triumphf  or  him,  and  you  look  as  if  he  had  met  with  grief . 

^^  Majhe  he  has,"  the  girl  replied,  in  a  strange,  awed 
voice. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sister." 

Not  until  after  supper  that  night  did  Judson  reappear, 
saying  that  he  had  eaten  his  evening  meal  in  the  city. 
Though  no  one  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing  all 
the  day,  he  explained  his  absence  by  a  rush  of  excuses  : 
he  had  been  looking  for  an  old  friend  whom  he  wished 
to  bring  to  the  Master  ;  he  had  been  delayed  by  taking 
a  wrong  path  in  Central  Park  ;  he  had  been  making 
inouiries  about  public  halls  for  their  future  meetings, 
halls  which  could  be  rented  at  a  less  extravagant  ex- 
pense than  Madison  Square  Oarden. 

"  And  where  did  you  get  your  new  clothes  ?"  asked 
Peter. 

Judson  flushed,  and  named  the  place  where  he  had 
bought  them ;  but  the  name  made  no  picture  in  the 
minds  of  his  listeners. 

"  It's  a  very  good  shop,"  he  added  ghbly  ;  "  I'll  point 
it  out  to  you  the  next  time  we're  walking  up  Broadway. " 

"  There's  no  use  in  doing  that,"  Peter  answered ; 
*'I  can't  afford  any  new  cS^thes  this  year."  As  he 
said  this,  he  watched  the  faoe  of  Judson. 
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''  Where  did  you  set  the  money  for  new  dothea  !" 
Andrew  inquired.  You  told  me  only  the  other  day 
that  you  had  no  money  of  your  own." 

"  I  think,"  Judson  flashed  back  defiantly,  "  I  think 
I  have  made  sacrifices  enough  to  entitle  me  to  be 
dressed  decently — as  well  as  the  rest  of  you." 

''  And  you  bought  clothes  for  yourself  out  of  the 
common  fund  ?"  demanded  Peter.  '^  What  right  haTe 
you  to  spend  our  money  in  that  way  ?" 

''  I  have  a  right.     It^  mine  as  much  as  yours." 

"  I  say  it  isn't !  You* ve  acted  Uke  a  thief  !"  Peter's 
voice  was  loud  and  harsh.  These  simple  men  had  not 
been  trained  in  the  courteous  control  of  their  feelings. 

At  that  moment  Jesse  entered  the  room. 

''  Are  these  my  disciples  1"  he  asked,  gently.  ^*  Are 
these  the  followers  of  the  Spirit,  quarrelling  among 
themselves  ?" 

Peter  stated  the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  dozen  quick 
words,  adding,  ''And  I  say  that  he  has  acted  like  a  thief." 

"  He  who  accuses  his  fellow-disciple  of  theft  has 
himself  stolen  much  from  the  honour  and  glory  of 
discipleship,"  was  Jesse's  crave  reproof. 

"  But,  Master  !"  Peter  s  face  was  long  with  grief. 
"  Do  you  approve  of  his  spending  our  money  on  himself?" 

*'  The  children  of  the  Spirit  are  one  with  the  Spirit 
and  with  each  other.  To  him  whose  heart  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Love,  there  is  no  mine  and  thine." 

Had  this  occurred  the  day  before,  Judson  would  have 
rushed  to  Jesse's  side  and  pressed  his  hand  ;  but  now 
he  only  gazed  his  thanks  and  exulted  in  his  triumph. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  household 
was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Mary  Bethel  and 
Mary  Magnus.  The  face  of  Jesse's  mother  was  drawn 
and  white. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  going  to  him  and  laying  her 
worn  hands  pathetically  upon  his  heart,  "  I  could  not 
remain  away  from  you  this  night !  An  irresistible 
impulse  drew  me  to  come  and  touch  your  breast,  your 
hands,  your  face.     You  will  not  send  me  away  ?" 
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''  I  will  not  send  you  mmr,  little  MxAbar.  I  ^ino  U?h 
that  we  were  to  see  each  ether  thk  night. ^ 

He  led  her  to  his  own  room,  vhere  they  might  talk 
more  freely  than  in  the  oompaoy  of  the  others.  Manr 
Bfagnus,  whose  eyes  were  bonoin^  with  onuttefrabfe 
pain,  would  have  remained  behind ;  bat  Jeiuie  ealled  her. 

"You,  who  are  the  never-tiring  comforter  of  my 
mother  in  her  hours  ci  separation  from  me,  may  not 
be  shut  out  when  she  is  with  me/'  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  tenderly  upon  her  bowed  head,  as  if  she  had  beoi 
a  child. 

It  was  the  only  ctfess  he  had  ever  ofFered  her,  save 
the  one  she  had  shared  with  Anna  Martin  on  the  night 
of  the  maUng  of  their  first  song,  and  she  treasured  the 
memory  of  it  alwajrs. 

They  sat  down  tc^ther  on  a  sofa  in  the  dimly-lighted 
room,  the  mother  on  one  side  of  Jesse  and  Mary  on  the 
other.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  no  word  spoken, 
Mary  Bethel  gazing  up  into  her  son's  face  with  eyes 
of  appealing  love  and  sorrow,  and  the  younger  woman 
loolung  across  at  her  with  pitying  tenderness.  Then 
Jesse  said  : 

''  The  most  devoted  soul  that  has  not  fortitude  is 
like  the  flame  of  a  candle  shaken  in  the  wind." 

"  Do  you  speak  to  me  impersonally,  my  son,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  brave  ?     Fear  not — ^I  shall  not  waver." 

"  He  who  fears  pain  will  never  know  the  ultimate 
joy,  for  the  price  of  it  is  pain." 

"  Jesse,  I  feel  that  you,  too,  are  suffering  to-night. 
It  was  that  thought  which  called  me  to  you.  When  vou 
were  a  child  you  used  to  bring  all  your  little  troubles 
and  lay  them  on  your  mother's  heart.  Can  she  not  help 
you  now  to  bear  this  greater  trouble,  whatever  it  is  ?  ' 

"  He  who  leans  much  upon  anything,"  he  answered, 
"  even  the  heart  of  love,  has  not  attained  mastership. 
But  your  presence  is  sweetly  comforting  to  me." 

It  was  the  assurance  she  craved,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  happv  tears.  He  was  still  her  baby,  her  little 
one,  though  thousands  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  strong 
tower,  built  to  endure  the  earthqul|||M|^ihe  tempest. 
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Her  apprehensions  for  the  ooming  days  were  yagne, 
and  now  that  she  felt  the  comfort  of  his  living  piesenoe 
she  caught  at  the  flying  skirts  of  Hope. 

"  When  we  are  back  again  together  in  qniet  Myia, 
Jesse,  these  days  of  stress  and  tormoil  will  seem  like  t 
dream  that  is  past,  will  they  not,  dear  ?'' 

He  pressed  hef  hand,  but  made  no  answer.  At  that 
moment  he  had  not  the  courage  to  remind  her  of  their 
talk  in  Gapronville,  when  she  luul  accepted  as  inevitaUe 
the  tra^eay  which  he  foresaw.  Let  her  enjoy  her  littie 
hour  of  quiet  happiness  with  him. 

''  Mother,  do  you  remember  how  twenty  years  ago, 
about  this  time  in  the  spring,  we  went  to  Nash's  hiU  to 
gather  the  trailing  arbutus — ^jrou  and  I  V* 

''  How  well  I  do  remember,  Jesse  !  I  can  close  mj 
eves  and  see  you,  just  as  you  looked  that  afternoon,  in 
the  blue  blouse  trinmied  with  braid  which  I  had  made 
for  you  from  the  skirt  of  my  poplin  dress,  turned  wrong- 
side  out.     How  pleased  you  were  with  it !" 

'*  You  were  always  a  wonder  with  your  needle, 
Mother.  That  blouse  was  very  pretty,  and  all  the  dearer 
to  me  for  my  having  seen  you  wear  the  dress  so  roanj 
times.  Do  you  remember,  also,  how  we  sat  together  on 
the  ground  under  the  maple-tree  and  made  a  bis 
bouquet  of  arbutus  for  old  Mts.  Brown,  who  was  sick  ? 

"  Was  it  a  maple-tree  we  sat  under  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  I  remember  the  colour  of  the  buds.  We 
sat  facing  the  west,  and  there  was  a  large  white  cloud  in 
the  sky,  just  above  the  setting  sun, — a  cone-shaped 
cloud,  with  a  curl  of  vapour  like  rising  smoke  above  it, 
and  under  it  a  redness  as  of  fire.  And  I  told  you  it  was 
a  new  volcano  which  had  been  thrown  up  beyond  the 
Adirondacks.  In  fancy,  we  planned  a  pilgrimage  that 
we  would  make  to  this  mountain  of  ua,me — ^then  the 
cloud  changed  its  shape,  the  fire  beneath  it  faded  into 
grev  ashes,  the  air  grew  chilly,  and  we  went  home." 

*  Why  ...  I  believe  .  .  .  Jesse,  I  do  remember  that 
cloud  !"  And  she  laughed  joyously,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  weeks. 

Mary  Magnus  listened  to  this  talk  between  the  mother 
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and  son,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  through  a  mini 
of  mished  tears.  Intuitively  she  knew  why  Jesse^s 
mind  went  back  this  ni^t  to  the  scenes  of  his  happ  v 
childhood.  She  knew,  too,  why  he  led  his  mother  h 
thoughts  away  from  the  uncertain  present  to  wander  in 
the  byways  of  the  past. 

"'  And  yon,  my  sister,"  he  said,  taming  to  her  with  a 
soft  and  melancholy  smile,  ''  you,  too,  remember  child- 
hood days  in  old  Nashbur^ . . .  the  rocky  pasture  north 
of  the  schoolhouse  where  we  played  with  tne  other  chil- 
dren .  .  .  the  rainy  noon-hour  when  I  told  you  fairy- 
stories." 

"I  remember  every  hour  I  spent  in  Nashburgh, 
Jesse." 

"  I  wish  my  brothers  were  here  with  us  to-night.  It 
would  make  me  happy  to  see  Fred  and  Henry  again. 

"  Shall  I  not  write  them  to  come  down  1"  asked 
Mary  Bethel,  quickly.  ''  I'm  sure  they  wouUl  \pe  glad 
to  come." 

"  No,  Mother  .  .  .  not  yet." 

"  Next  week,  maybe  ?'^  Her  mouth  waa  tremukruft 
with  love  and  hope. 

''  Next  week !  .  .  .  Yes,  dear,  you  may  write  to  the 
bovs  .  .  .  next  week." 

Why  has  your  face  grown  suddenly  so  white, 
Jesse  r*^ 

"  I  am  a  little  tired  to-night ;  you  know  I  have  been 

J>reaohing  and  walking  about  all  day.  .  .  .     But  let  me 
orget  my  weariness  in  thinking  of  the  happy,  far-away 
days  in  the  old  home." 

He  reminded  her  of  a  score  of  things  she  had  half- 
forgotten,  drawing  her  mind  with  him  back  into  the  past 
and  holding  it  there,  lest  any  troubling  thought  of  the 
future  shoidd  break  in  upon  their  idyl.  For  more  than 
an  hour  they  sat  talking  together  in  the  little  room ; 
then  he  reminded  her  that  she  had  need  of  rest,  that 
she  might  be  fresh  and  strong  to  join  him  on  the 
morrow. 

During  all  this  time  the  younger  woman  had  hardly 
sx)oken.    She  accepted  the  pirivibge  of  being  there  as  a 
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gift  from  Jesse's  heart.  To  sit  beside  him,  and  to  listen 
to  his  tender  discourse  with  the  mothw  she  had  grown 
to  love,  were  enough  of  happiness  for  Mary  now.  Bat 
when  the  moment  came  for  parting,  she  trembled  so 
that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  wall.  Even 
the  relief  of  tears  was  denied  to  her  overwrought  feel- 
ings, for  tears  would  have  saddened  the  motiier  whom 
her  ohosen  task  was  to  comfort  and  sustain. 

Far  into  the  night  she  knelt  beside  her  window,  gaang 
into  the  eyes  of  the  indifferent  stars. 


CHAPTER  LXXVm 

The  weather  continued  warm,  and  still  Jesse  and  the 
men  who  followed  him  went  out  each  night  to  sleep 
under  the  open  sky,  with  the  ever-softening  turf  for* 
couch.  The  moon  was  young  and  fragile,  and  bade 
them  an  early  good-night. 

Thursday  morning  the  sun  arose  again  in  a  cloudless 
sky.  When  the  men  awoke  and  turned  to  look  for  their 
Master,  they  saw  him  sitting  quietly  upon  a  rock,  his 
chin  in  his  hand,  gazing  eastward  toward  the  city.  John 
came  and  stood  beside  him  ;  but  so  concentrated  was 
the  Master's  thought  that  for  a  time  he  did  not  perceive 
the  presence  of  the  other.  Then  he  turned  his  head, 
and  motioned  John  to  sit  down  with  him  on  the  rock. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long.  Master  ?" 

''  Half  an  hour,  maybe ;  but  in  that  time  I  have 
drawn  away  another  veil  from  the  face  of  the  great 
mystery  of  life.  If  I  could  only  make  you  realize  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  one  half -hour  of  meditation! 
The  protracted  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  not  neces- 
sary for  every  disciple  ;  each  day  you  may  ascend  for  s 
time  the  solitary  moimtain  of  thought.  From  this  time 
forth,  do  that.  For  half  an  hour  each  day,  retire  to 
some  place  of  seclusion  and  meditate  upon  your  unity 
with  me,  with  the  Spirit,  with  all  that  is.  Try  to 
realize  that  you  are  the  calm,  imperishable  One,  and 
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not  this  body  of  warring  -^iivii::  'U-  or  t.i-  .vJ-j-i  o: 
broken  reflections.  Of  all  t::e  t-r<i":.::;r-.  J  :.ci.»r  «r  '.- 
given  you,  this  is  the  mo.st  imp'jria::*.." 

"  And  I  will  follow  it,  Master,  from  tU-j  :.rti«r  for.  . 
every  day.     But  I  have  already  gont  far  t/jward  oon- 
querins  the  warring  sensations  of' the  h^Ay  :  I  am  far 
beyond  those  who  five  only  in  their  Hewaff^,'' 

Jesse  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

''  That  is  well,  John,  so  far  as  it  g'>e'».  But  do  Wi\ 
exalt  yourself  because  j'ou  have  conquered  one:  or  eveu 
all,  of  your  five  senses.  Go  further  :  conquer  tiie  >^zi-j^, 
of  personal  exaltation  on  account  of  purity." 

At  that  moment  thev  were  joined  by  the  <A\iHr^,  wh,, 
had  always  looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  John\  uiarjy 
secret  councils  with  the  Master.  Then  they  ail  wenl 
to  the  house  to  bathe  and  breakfast. 

Judson  was,  as  usual,  the  first  to  ask  for  the  newn- 

Kpers  ;  to  him  the  utterances  of  the  presH  regarding  the 
ister  and  his  followers  were  of  ever-increasing  fa4';ina- 
tion.  This  morning  he  turned  from  printe^l  nheet  t/, 
printed  sheet  with  clouded  brow  and  eyen  ^A  trollb^^ 
when  Martha  came  to  the  sitting-rrK^m  t/i  t-*jll  tli/irn 
that  breakfast  was  ready,  he  carriecj  the  jiaji^ir*  wit,r» 
him  to  the  table.  He  was  never  a  hearty  eaU»r,  bii». 
now  he  scarcely  touched  his  ffK^i,  fiacwirig  fn/rri  orf 
journal  to  another  in  quest  of  crumbn  of  *j^>mfori  for  \%U 
wounded  pride. 

"  What  do  they  say  about  us  this  nv>rning  V  Andrew 

Judson  pushed  the  papers  toward  him,  saying,  "  ileiwl 

for  yourself."  „  ^  .j     *«  i    ^ 

"  Andrew  may  read  for  all  of  us,"  Jesse  said  ;  but 
do  not  allow  your  souls  to  be  deafened  by  the  buzzing 
of  all  these  mosquitoes  from  the  stagnant  marshes  of 
materialism Read  the  one  you  have  in  your  hand, 

It  was  an  editorial  from  a  paper  in  which  John  Need- 
ham  owned  a  controlling  interest,  though  this  fact  was 
unknown  to  Jesse  and  his  friends.  Th^Jawhat  Andrew 
read :  _  3^ 
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"A  DANGEROUS  FANATIC. 

"  This  journal  is  not  given  to  prophecy ;  bnt  we  wish  to  reeord 
our  belief  that  the  spectacular  agitation  of  the  long-haired  prophet 
who  blasphemously  calls  himself*  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Spirit '  wiD 
end  in  some  deplorable  scene  of  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Park  Commissioner  has  refused 
to  permit  his  much-advertised  meeting  in  Union  Square  at  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  that  the  police  have  orders  to  prevent 
his  speakiug  there,  should  he  attempt  to  disobey  the  law  by  going 
against  the  decision  of  those  in  authority.  The  ontoome  remaini 
to  be  seen. 

'*  The  following  which  this  mouther  of  meaningless  paradoxei 
has  gained  with  a  certain  class  of  the  population  of  our  city  is  sn 
illuminating  commentary  on  the  guUibuity  of  humankind.  In  ai^ 
age,  a  man  who  claims  to  raise  the  dead,  to  make  the  lame  wslk 
and  the  crooked  to  stand  upright,  can  find  plenty  of  sensation-loring 
ignoramuses  to  swallow  greadilv  his  assertions  that  man  needi 
nothing  for  his  health  beyond  a  belief  that  he  b  healthy,  and  this 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  Though  the  educated  and  pro- 
gressive portion  of  humanity  has  long  ago  outgrown  the  geocentric 
system  of  astronomy  and  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  love-philtrei, 
yet  survivors  from  the  dark  ages  still  practise  Uieir  hocus-pocns, 
and  the  traffic  in  charms  and  ttdismans  continues  to  be  profitable. 

"If  a  bold  twentieth  century  journal  may  presume  to  offer 
instruction  to  an  exalted  being  who  modestly  (and  we  hope  blush 
ingly)  accepts  from  his  h^'pnotized  followers  the  modem  equivalent 
of  divine  honours,  who  sends  his  henchmen  to  the  newspapers  to 
whisper  confidentially  that  their  master  is  God  himself,  we  would 
remind  Jesse  Bethel  that  while  tlie  iridescent  soap  bubble  of  his 
divinity  may  float  harmlessly  above  the  meadows  of  his  native 
valley,  in  the  crowded  ways  of  the  maramon  loving  metropolis  it 
may  blow  violently  against  some  towering  obstruction,  and  be 
shattered. 

**  Wo  are  told  that,  before  he  discovered  that  he  was  an  Avatar, 
he  worked  successfully  at  the  honest  trade  of  carpentry.  There- 
fore, we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  his  anarchistic  principles  wonld 
permit  him  to  join  a  trade-union,  he  could  find  lucrative  employ- 
ment, should  he  insist  on  remaining  with  us.  On  the  whole,  s 
clear-headed  workman  is  far  safer  on  the  scaffolding  of  a  house 
than  in  the  vanguard  of  a  revolution — spiritual  or  political." 

Andrew  laid  down  the  paper.  His  face  was  white, 
and  his  eyes  were  full  of  angry  tears. 

"  How  dare  they  !"  he  cried. 

"  I  do  not  understand  why,"  said  John,  "  if  they 
are  against  the  meeting  in  Union  Square  this  after- 
noon, they  call  attention  to  it  by  an  editorial  1" 
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Jesse's  eyes  were  sad,  but  his  lips  smiled  as  he 
answered  : 

"  The  ways  of  the  wolf  are  not  always  understood  by 
the  sheep.  Our  adversaries  are  even  more  desirous 
than  are  we  that  the  meeting  should  take  place." 

*'  But  will  it  ?"    Peter's  face  was  lined  with  care. 

"  When  the  clock  comes  round  to  three,  that  square 
will  be  packed  with  people." 

"  And  shall  you  be  there,  Master  !" 

"  I  have  said  that  I  would  be  there." 

"  Oh,  Jesse,  do  not  try  to  s^eak !"  cried  Marty 
White,  and  James  Dana  echoed  him. 

''  I  shall  in  no  way  disobey  the  law,  as  interpreted 
by  those  who  enforce  it,"  was  Jesse's  quiet  answer. 

"  But  why  go  there  at  all  ?"  demanded  another  of 
the  men,  from  the  far  end  of  the  table,  one  who  was 
usually  silent,  but  none  the  less  devoted. 

'^  I  go  because  that  square  is  one  of  the  stations  on 
my  journey  to  .  .  ."    He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"  It  is  a  hard  way  which  we  have  chosen  to  waJk," 
sighed  Judson  ;  then  he  shut  his  lips  together. 

Jesse  looked  at  him  gravely,  until  the  man  dropped 
his  eyes.     He  said  : 

''  Never  complain  of  the  roughness  of  the  road,  save 
to  the  one  of  whom  you  would  ask  a  ridQ." 

Judson  turned  and  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  making 
an  excuse  to  refill  the  empty  water-pitcher.  Could 
Jesse  know  of  his  interview  with  John  Needham  ? 
Impossible  !  Yet  one  week  ^;o  he  would  have  stoutly 
proclaimed  that  Jesse  could  read  the  thoughts  of 
others.  After  filling  the  pitcher  at  the  faucet,  he  let 
the  cold,  refreshing  water  flow  over  his  hands  ;  it  seemed 
to  restore  his  eqiulibrium.  When  he  returned  to  the 
dining-room  he  was  again  able  to  look  Jesse  in  the 
face,  as  he  refilled  his  ^ass. 

"  May  all  the  cups  you  give  me  to  drink,  Judson,  be 
as  pure  and  health-giving  as  this  one." 

Then  the  inherent  coarseness  of  the  man  came  out. 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  poison  you  ?"  he  asked. 

Jesse   made  no  answer,  JriAMUBon  turned  and 

32—2 
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walked  away  to  the  sitting-room,  his  face  dark  with 
anger.  A  few  minutes  later,  when  they  stwrted  for 
the  city,  he  went  along  with  them  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  but  the  contending  powers  of  light  and 
darkness  made  twilight  in  his  soul. 

As  Jesse  passed  through  the  crowd  outside  the 
ferry-house  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river,  he  was 
approached  by  a  messenger-boy  who  handed  him  a 
letter.  Raisins  his  eyes  at  that  moment,  he  met  the 
eyes  of  John  Needham's  son ;  the  yoxms  man  was 
seated  in  his  motor-car,  and  though  he  dia  not  alight 
nor  approached  Jesse,  he  bared  his  head  respectfnSv. 
In  another  moment  the  car  moved  on,  and  Jesse  broke 
the  seal  of  the  letter  and  read  : 

**  Mt  honourbd  Mastbb, 

"  Though  I  am  nnworthy  to  be  called  your  diaoiple,  atill  moS 
I  address  you  as  Master,  for  that  you  are  to  m& 

"  This  letter  is  to  warn  you.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge— it 
matters  not  how — that  there  is  a  powerful  conspiracy  to  end  your 
preaching  in  New  York  City.  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  attempt  to 
speak  in  Union  Square  this  afternoon— unless  you  are  physicallj 
stronger  than  a  squadron  of  police.  If  you  disobey  the  peremptory 
—and,  as  I  boUevo,  illegal— orders  of  those  in  authority,  I  fear  that 
vour  very  life  will  be  in  danger.  I,  and  I  only  among  your  ^endi, 
know  the  power  of  those  who  are  determined  to  crush  you.  Thej 
are  many  times  stronger  than  I. 

*'  It  grieves  me  to  grieve  you ;  but  there  is  one  among  your 
intimate  disciples  who  is  already  disloyal,  and  will  be  tempted  to 
still  greater  disloyalty. 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  save  you  ?    The  captain  of  my  yacht,  which 

is  lying  at  the  foot  of  West Street,  nas  orders  to  take  yoOt 

with  eleven  of  your  friends,  anywhere  you  may  wish  to  go,  at  any 
hour,  day  or  night,  during  the  next  few  days.  If  you  remain  ib 
the  city,  I  am  powerless.  The  lion  is  mightier  than  his  whelp,  and 
the  jackals  have  given  the  signal. 

**  Yours  in  faith  and  devotion, 

"  D.  N." 

Jesse  twisted  the  letter  between  his  fingers,  and 
asking  a  match  from  Peter,  burned  it  then  and  there ; 
though  the  writer  had  delicately  refrained  from  re- 
quoutinc  its  destruction.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
human  longing  as  he  thought  of  the  yacht  anchored 
off  the  neighbouring  dock,  thought  oi  the  fresh  sea- 
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breezes,  of  the  boundless  peace  between  the  ocean  and 
the  sky,  and,  more  than  all,  of  the  love  which  prompted 
the  princely  offer.  But  security  and  peace  were  not 
theprizes  he  had  come  into  the  world  to  win. 

He  passed  the  forenoon  quietly  in  Central  Park.  His 
mother  and  the  other  women  had  joined  him  at  the 
ferry,  as  usual ;  and  again,  as  usual,  many  children 
gathered  around  him  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  beneath  a 
spreading  tree.  He  did  not  preach  this  morning ;  but 
those  who  came  to  ask  him  questions  were  not  sent 
away  unanswered,  nor  did  he  refiise  any  who  begged 
his  healing  touch.  When  noontime  came,  they  ate 
their  luncheon  from  the  baskets  provided  by  the 
faithful  Martha ;  and  a  little  later,  as  Jesse  glanced 
around  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  saw  that  one  of 
them  was  missing.  Judson  had  stolen  away  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  John  Needham  and  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Claflin. 

It  was  a  strange  hour  which  those  three  men  spent 
together.  The  power  of  darkness  in  the  soul  of  the 
wavering  disciple  had  gained  ascendency  over  the 
power  of  light.  The  inevitable  tempter  that  comes  to 
all  came  now  to  him  in  an  alluring  form,  assailing  the 
citadel  of  his  character  at  the  point  where  it  was 
weakest.  Why  should  he  not  seize  power  and  gold, 
the  tempter  whispered,  making  clear  to  him  that  the 
being  of  light  who  had  been  his  master  was  already 
doomed.  From  the  ruins  of  the  falling  temple  should 
he  not  gather  a  few  stones — enough  to  build  a  dwelling 
for  himself  ?  The  devil  pays  his  servants  well,  and 
the  labour  he  assigns  them  is  never  beyond  their 
strength.  And  the  devil  always  oflEers  a  generous 
retainer,  a  reminder  that  the  fees  in  full  are  well  worth 
working  to  acquire. 

When  Judson  left  the  presence  of  his  new  associates, 
had  he  chosen  to  array  himself  in  the  most  expensive 
garments,  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  appro^ 
priate  the  wherewithal  from  the  humble  treasury  he 
carried  in  trust,  as  on  tt^JMBOiia  day. 

Left  alone  together,  l^^^^^Mham  and  Doctor 
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Claflin  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  smiled.    Then 
the  clergyman  shook  his  head  in  doubt. 

''  Do  you  not  realize,  Mr.  Needham,  that  the  nightly 
camping-ground  of  this  man  is  across  the  river  in  tlM 
State  of  New  Jersey  ;  that  our  police  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion there  ?" 

Again  came  the  little  wave  of  the  hand  with  which  the 
acquaintances  of  the  multimillionaire  were  so  familiar. 

^  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,''  he  said. 
^^  This  fascinating  prophet  of  ours  is  doubtless  better 
versed  in  the  laws  of  paradox  than  in  the  laws  of 
States.    There  will  be  no  resistance." 

'^  But  whv  do  you  not  seize  him  on  the  spot  this 
afternoon  ? 

''  And  precipitate  a  real  riot  ?  No,  no,  my  fnend. 
I  am  a  man  of  peace."  And  the  steely  eyes  twinkled 
under  their  overhanmnc  brows. 

Doctor  Claflin  walked  up  and  down  the  study  floor. 
Then  he  stood  still,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Fancy  that  man — Judson  Carey — going  calmly 
and  smilingly  over  to  eat  dinner  with  his  friends  this 
evening  !  I  would  have  spared  him  that,  had  I  been 
you." 

"  But  it  pleases  my  sense  of  humour,  Doctor.  Did 
you  ever  watch  a  cat  at  its  merry  play  with  a  mouse  t 
This*  mouse  of  ours  will  not  escape  my  long,  sharp, 
golden  claws.  Then,  too,  I  want  to  make  sure  of  the 
actual  whereabouts  of  the  more  important  prey.  The 
man  will  not  return  to  me  until  his  tired  associates 
are  settled  for  the  night."  John  Needham  chuckled. 
"  Now  this  little  game  is  better  sport  than  my  famous 
acquisition  of  the  Croly  Railroad. 

But  come,"  he  added,  "  we  will  now  go  down  to 
my  friend's  office,  in  a  tall  building  overlooldng  Union 
Square,  and  watch  the  next  move  in  the  proceedings." 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  stay  where  I  am,"  declared 
the  clergyman,  whose  eyes  were  clouded  with  anxiety. 
"  You  can  telephone  me." 

*'  As  you  like,"  replied  the  financier. 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  his  colleague,  and  hurried 
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out  to  his  motor-oar  which  waited  before  the  door. 
When  with  Doctor  Claflin,  he  had  spoken  lijghtly  of 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  but  now,  when  alone  again  in  the 
impersonal  streets,  his  face  was  set  in  deep,  grave 
lines.  The  night  before  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
his  only  son,  a  stormy  interview,  which  had  placed 
the  final  seal  upon  his  determination  to  remove  Jesse 
Bethel  from  his  path  and  from  the  path  of  his  son. 

''If  I  can  ruin  a  railroad,  and  buy  it  cheap,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  ''  can  I  not  ruin  a  prophet,  and 
buy  up  his  disciples  ?" 


CHAPTER  LXXIX 

It  lacked  a  few  minutes  of  three  o'clock  when  Jesse 
came  down  Broadway  into  Union  Square ;  but  his 
progress  was  slow,  llie  people,  by  thousands,  surged 
toward  the  square  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets. 
One  might  pass  along  with  them,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  pass  through  them,  for  when  those  in  his  neighbou-r 
hood  discovered  Jesse,  they  tried  to  crowd  round  him 
instead  of  toward  the  original  centre.  Finally,  m 
desperation,  his  companions  forced  a  wedge-like  open- 
ing in  the  wall  of  human  beings,  and  Jesse  went 
through.  Foremost  among  the  men  at  this  moment 
was  «Judson  Carey,  who  had  been  waiting  for  them  on 
Broadway,  just  north  of  the  square.  He  now  urged 
the  others  on  ;  never  had  he  been  so  active. 

John  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  and  said  :  ''  Where 
have  you  been  since  you  disappeared  from  the  park  ?" 

''  Questioning  the  police,  trying  to  learn  why  Jesse 
is  not  allowed  to  speak ;  but  I  can  get  no  information 
except  that  it's  their  orders." 

The  answer  was  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  but  not 
to  the  instinct  of  the  faithful  John.  He  repeated 
Judson's  words  to  Jesse,  who  made  no  comment. 

Slowly  they  made  their  way  down  the  west  side  of 
the  square  to  the  drinking-fountain  ;  there  Jesse  paused, 
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and  dividing  the  twelve  men,  he  sent  iibrnti  ru^t  and 
left  through  the  otowd  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
Master  could  not  speak  to  them  that  afternooa,  having 
been  forbidden  by  the  x)olioe.  Meanwhile,  Jesse 
waited  alone,  for  he  had  refused  to  allow  his  mother 
and  the  other  women  to  follow  him  to  the  aquaie. 
Several  officers  wel*e  posted  around  him,  Iceeping  clear 
of  people  the  little  circle  in  which  he  stood.  Charmed 
by  his  indescribable  sad  smile,  one  of  theee  unifcvmed 
men  stepped  up  to  him. 

''  I'm  sornr  we  have  to  upset  your  jdans,'*  he  said, 
cordially  ;  ''  but  the  city  is  full  just  now  of  unemployed 
men  and  vagrants  of  cm  sorts,  and  we  have  to  watch 
out  for  trouble." 

''  But  I  am  myself  a  vagrant,'*  Jesse  answered. 

The  man  laughed,  taking  the  words  for  a  joke  ;  then, 
seeing  the  grftve  look  in  Jesse's  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  You're  a  strange  sort  of  man.  I  heard  you  speak 
the  other  night  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  I  was 
specially  interested  in  what  you  said  about  the  chicken- 
broth.  Now  I've  seen  that  same  thing  a  thousand 
times,  and  it  never  meant  anything  to  me." 

*'  Does  this  crowd  here  this  afternoon  mean  anything 
to  you  ?" 

'  It  means  a  hard  day's  work." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  ' 

"Idunno." 

They  were  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  west, 
and  the  afternoon  sun  shone  down  obliquely  into  the 
eyes  of  the  multitudes  that  were  gazing  at  them. 

"  Look,"  Jesse  said — "  look  into  the  myriad  eyes  of 
those  human  beings  there.  Tou  will  see  the  same 
thing  I  saw  on  the  surface  of  my  broth." 

"Well,  I'll  be  blowed!"  exclaimed  the  officer. 
"  You'd  think  there  were  a  thousand  suns  down  there, 
too." 

"  So  there  are.     And  it  is  because  I  recognize  the 
light  in  them  that  they  have  come  out  this  afternoon 
to  see  and  hear  me." 
^_  The  officer  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 
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^*  Say,  you're  not  going  to  make  xm  any  trouble,  are 
you  ?  I'd  hate  almighl^y  to  use  any  kind  of  force 
with  you  !" 

"  I  shall  not  give  you  any  trouble.  You  and  your 
companions  are  stationed  here  to  guard  me,  are  you 
not  ?  to  keep  the  crowd  from  coming  near  ?" 

''  Yes  ;  but  there  are  other  officers  here  on  other 
business,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

Behind  them  was  the  short  ffight  of  stone  steps  lead* 
inff  up  to  one  of  the  spouts  of  the  drinkinff-fountain. 

Shall  I  cause  you  any  trouble  if  I  take  a  little  of 
that  water  ?    I  am  thirsty." 

'*  Drink  away.  I'd  get  it  for  you,  only  the  chain  of 
the  cup  isn't  long  enough." 

When  Jesse  had  drunk  of  the  water  and  turned  to 
descend  the  steps,  facing  the  crowd  and  elevated  a 
little  above  them,  from  a  thousand  throats  a  mighty 
roar  went  up  : 

"  Speak,  speak !"  .  .  .  "  We  want  to  hear  you," 
...  Don't  mind  the  cops."  ..."  Hurrah  for  Jesse 
Bethel !"  .  .  .  "  Hurrah  for  the  poor  man's  friend  !" 
..."  Speak,  ffpeak !"  .  .  .  "  We've  come  to  listen." 
..."  Hurrah  for  you  !"  .  .  . 

Then  came  a  sudden  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  a 
loud,  prolonged,  inarticulate  howl  from  those  same 
throats,  as  a  platoon  of  mounted  police  charged  into 
the  crowd,  scattering  the  people  right  and  left  and 
backward.  Clubs  were  swung,  hats  were  knocked  off, 
and  even  heads  were  damaged.  Bellowing  like  a  herd 
of  cattle,  the  surprised  thousands  ran  before  the  on- 
slaught ;  men  and  women,  and  even  little  children, 
screaming  and  crying,  were  driven  back — back  toward 
the  east,  the  north,  the  south,  anjrwhere  out  of  the 

Suare,  which  the  police  had  been  ordered  to  clear. 
1  the  pain  and  rage  of  baffled  and  conquered  humanity 
were  in  that  roar  of  ten  thousand  voices. 

The  little  circle  of  guardian  police  closed  around 
Jesse,  but  not  a  hand  was  laid  on  him,  not  a  word  of 
reproach  was  spokeii  to  him.  With  his  eyes  wetfwith 
tears,  he  touched  the  arms  of  the  nearest  offlcers. 
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"  Did  I  oauBe  Hbat — that  onidlty — by  going  vp  tibeie 
to  drink?'* 

''  No,  no/'  replied  the  man  with  whom  he  had  beoo. 
talking  a  moment  before.  '"You  only  hastened  it, 
mavbe.    They'd  had  their  oiderB." 

But  my  friends  are  among  thoae  people,  my  oom- 
panions,  my  faithful  ones  I" 

''  Don't  take  it  so  hard,  sir.  They'll  find  th«r  way 
back  to  you.  We're  not  going  to  keep  this  squam 
olosed  off  until  the  Judgment  Day." 

As  the  crowd  was  dnven  farther  and  further  back, 
(he  guardian  officers  moved  a  little  awav  from  Jesse, 
so  thBA  his  form  was  plainly  visible  from  aU  aidee.  This 
was  to  show  such  of  the  nying  people  as  were  able  to 
look  back  that  no  harm  had  been  done  to  him.  Having 
quelled  a  non-existent  riot,  they  had  been  warned  not 
to  precipitate  a  real  riot  by  any  show  of  danger  to  the 
man  who  was  idolized  by  the  crowd. 

For  a  short  time  no  one  was  permitted  to  approach 
the  cleared  square  ;  then,  one  by  one,  the  scattered 
disciples  of  the  Master  were  passed  through  the  linoB 
of  officers.  John  was  the  first ;  he  came  running,  and 
catching  Jesse's  hands,  cried  out  with  joy  at  his  safety. 
Then,  from  another  direction,  Petor  came,  then  Andrew, 
and  all  the  others,  including  Judson  himself,  who  was 
loud  in  his  denunciation  of  the  outrage.  In  fact,  at 
the  possibility  of  physical  danger  to  Jesse,  the  heart  of 
the  disloyal  man  triumphed  for  a  moment  over  his  own 
avarice  and  ambition.  With  a  burst  of  genuine  feeling 
he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  Master,  who  suffered  the 
caress  in  silence.  Had  Jesse  at  that  moment  singled 
him  out  from  the  others  by  any  show  of  preference,  he 
might  not  have  had  the  courage  or  the  will  to  cany 
his  treachery  any  further.  But  the  moment  passed, 
and  Jesse  turned  away,  leaning  his  arms  wearily  upon 
the  shoulders  of  John  and  Petor. 

''  If  you  men  have  a  home,"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
''  I  advise  you  to  go  to  it  now.  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  straggle  back  into  the  square,  and  we  don't 
want  any  more  trouble." 
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"  Come,"  said  Jesse  to  his  companions.  "  We  will 
go  at  once  to  the  house  where  my  mother  is,  before  any 
mmour  of  this  disturbance  reaches  her." 

On  the  way  up,  every  man  had  his  own  story  of  the 
outrage  to  repeat  to  Jesse.  ^'  I  saw  a  woman  with  a 
child  run  over  and  trampled  by  the  crowd,"  said  Peter. 
Andrew  had  seen  a  man  knocked  senseless  by  a  police- 
man's club.  Phihp  had  himself  been  bruised  against 
a  railing,  as  a  mounted  officer  came  chargpg  down  the 
sidewalk.  But  however  the  stories  varied  in  detail, 
their  substance  was  the  same,  and  Jesse's  heart  grew 
sick  within  him. 

"  Tell  me  no  more,"  he  said.  "  I  would  forget,  for 
a  few  hours  at  least,  the  cruelty  of  mankind." 

Peter's  matter-of-fact  mind  was  struggling  with  a 
question. 

'^  Master,  what  sin  against  the  Spirit  have  those  poor 
men  and  women  committed,  that  tney  should  be  chased 
like  cattle,  and  some  of  them  even  hurt,  by  a  brutal 
power  which  they  have  not  the  strength  to  resist  ?" 

"  Pain  is  not  always  given  as  a  punishment,  nor 
pleasure  as  a  reward.  T£ey  are  the  two  sides  of  the 
page  of  sensation,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Life, 
which  men  are  to  study  and  understand  before  they 
pass  on  to  more  perplexing  pages." 

But  the  answer  puzzled  Peter  more  than  his  own 
question.     Seeing  his  troubled  eyes,  Jesse  added  : 

"  When  men  suffer,  they  should  pause  and  inquire 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  suffering  ;  and  when  they  have 
found  the  cause,  they  should  remove  it.  The  wise  phy- 
sician relieves  pain  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  pain." 

"  But  will  they  ever  remove  it,  Master  ?" 

'^  If  I  did  not  believe  so,  I  would  regret  having  thrust 
upon  my  own  soul  the  awful  burden  of  living." 

When  they  came  to  the  house  where  the  women 
lodged  Jesse  sent  for  Mary  Magnus  and  told  her  briefly 
the  story  of  the  afternoon. 

"My  mother  must  not  know  of  this  until  to-mor- 
See  that  no  evening  paper  comes  to 
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her  hand,  and  tell  the  others  they  must  guard  their 
speech  when  in  her  presehoe." 

"  And  may  she  know  to-morrow,  Jesse  !** 

"  To-morrow !  .  .  .  Yes,  she  will  inevitably  know 
to-morrow ;  but  let  her  spend  this  night  in  peace. 
Where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  In  her  bedroom,  lying  down." 

''  Is  she  asleep  ?" 

''  I  left  her  asleep,  only  a  moment  before  you  came.'* 

He  tamed  to  the  men  who  stood  near,  saying : 

**  Wait  for  me  in  the  sitting-room.  I  will  return  to 
you  in  a  few  minutes." 

Noiselessly  he  entered  his  mother's  bedroom,  closinff 
the  door  behind  him.  He  who  could  always  conunand 
sleep  to  visit  the  pillow  of  the  weary  and  the  sick,  could 
hold  sleep  now  upon  the  eyelids  of  Mary  BetheL 
Peacefully  as  a  child  she  lay  there,  with  hands  folded 
upon  her  breast.  The  light  from  the  one  window 
at  her  head  fell  softly  on  her  pale  face  and  fragile  form, 
and  cast  grey  shadows  down  the  folds  of  the  loose  white 
wrapper  which  reached  beyond  her  feet.  The  light 
hair,  only  softly  touched  with  grey,  was  like  a  shiiUDg 
halo  round  her  head. 

Jesse  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  gazed  at  her, 
his  face  alight  with  love  and  sorrow  and  pity.  Hi» 
mother !  "[Hiose  worn  hands  had  worked  for  him ; 
those  frail  arms  had  been  the  defenders  of  his  infancy, 
that  breast  his  shelter.  Hard  was  the  road  those  feet 
had  walked  for  him  of  late,  and  harder  still  the  road 
they  soon  must  walk.  However  great  his  love,  he 
could  not  shield  her  from  the  inexorable  Law,  which 
declares  that  she  who  bears  a  Teacher  of  mankind  must 
pay  the  price  in  pain.  His  mother  !  Though  unborn 
generations  should  cover  her  grave  with  flowers  and 
her  name  with  honour,  no  power  could  soften  for  her 
the  hours  which  lay  between  this  peaceful  hour  of 
slumber  and  the  longer  peace  of  death. 

Great  as  his  love  and  pity  were  for  all  humanity,  yet 
was  he  human  ;  and  the  natural  hxmian  love  of  child 
for  parent  he  had  no  wish  to  lay  aside.     He  was  not 
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great  by  being  less  than  other  men,  but  by  being  all  that 
men  are  emd  much  more.  The  tears  now  gatherinff  in 
his  eyes  were  for  his  own  loved  mother — ^not  the  terrible, 
despairing,  universal  tears  he  had  yet  to  shed  for  his 
mission,  and  for  the  agony  of  all  humanity  held  in  the 
grip  of  pitiless  destiny. 

He  did  not  kiss  the  unconscious  woman,  nor  touch 
even  a  fold  of  her  garment.  Noiselessly  as  he  had 
entered  the  room,  he  turned  now  and  left  it. 

At  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  stood  Mary  Magnus, 
her  face  white,  her  eyes  aflame. 

'^  Are  you  in  danger,  Jesse  ?" 

''  He  who  speaks  the  truth  to  an  unready  world  is 
always  in  danger,  mv  sister." 

"  May  I  go  over  tne  river  with  you  to-night  V* 

"You  mil  serve  me  best  by  remaining  with  my 
mother." 

"  And  to-morrow  V* 

"To-morrow she  willneed  youeven  more  than  to-day." 

With  a  power  of  self-control  which  placed  her  higher 
than  ever  in  his  regard,  she  stood  in  silence,  while  ho 
said  good-night  to  the  other  women  and  to  his  cousin 
Jim  Bethel,  who  remained  with  them  in  their  city 
lodgings.  Then,  with  the  twelve  men  behind  him,  he 
went  (£)wn  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 

Mabtha  met  them,  smiling,  in  the  door  of  her  house. 

To  her  had  not  been  given  that  subtle  intuition  that 

senses  trouble  at  a  distance,  and  burdens  the  soul  with 

grief  for  happenings  beyond  the  vision  of  the  eyes. 
"  I  Ve  taken  advantage  of  my  afternoon  at  home,"  she 

said,  "  to  prepare  for  you  an  unusually  good  supper." 
"  I  thank  you,  Martha.     But  ^diere  is  your  sister  ?" 
"  Oh  !  Mary  is  upstairs  crying  her  eyes  out — ^because 

two  and  two  make  four^JL  guess ;  for  I  dou*t  see  any 

other  reason." 


in^  events  Xefc^^'^'^'i 

"fore  j4.^S''Bl'r? 
ii.  .pirita.1  fiS"  fcteJ* 

j^  «ia  oeyond  them  wi^r^  ♦k^ 
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contemplation  of  the  masterwork  which  was  his  life — 
the  ecstatic  vision  of  his  secret  soul  made  tangible  upon 
enduring  canvas,  for  all  mankind  to  see.  It  was  really 
no  more  strange  that  Jesse  should  know  that  his 
masterwork  of  life  was  nearly  finished  than  that  the 
artist  should  know  when  only  the  final  brush>stroke 
remains  to  be  added  to  the  great  picture.  The  soul 
power  which  we  name  intuition  may  be  only  a  more 
subtle  mode  of  reasoning  from  causes  to  effects,  only 
the  more  masterly  logic  of  the  spirit. 

In  that  hour  it  seemed  to  him  possible  that  from  the 
sandy  soil  of  present-day  humanity  should  spring  the 
radiant  blossom  of  human  brotherhood,  of  which  his 
life  was  the  seed.  His  soul  was  dizzy  with  the  vision  ; 
it  rose  superior  to  the  remembered  trouble  of  the  past 
and  the  dread  of  the  immediate  future. 

''  Oh,  children  of  my  faith,"  he  said,  looking  from  one 
to  another  with  love-melting  eyes,  "  how  certain  seems 
the  harvest  of  the  Spirit,  when  such  strong  and  willing 
labourers  as  you  stand  ready  with  the  harrow  and  the 
sickle  !  Surely  your  faith  will  not  falter  between  the 
spring  and  the  autunm." 

They  thought  he  referred  to  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year,  and  John  cried  joyously  : 

^'  Will  the  harvest  of  the  Spirit  come  so  soon,  dear 
Master  ?" 

'^  The  seasons  of  the  Spirit  do  not  follow  those  of  the 
earth,"  he  answered  ;  "but  even  with  the  Spirit,  the 
summer  and  autunm  invariably  follow  the  spring." 

"  Then  we  must  wait  a  little  longer  ?" 

"  You  must  wait,  but  not  in  idleness.  The  field  is 
large  in  which  you  have  to  labour,  and  the  oceans  are 
its  fences  on  the  East  and  on  the  West." 

"  And  must  we  carry  your  message  to  the  West  ?" 
asked  Peter,  his  tace  lighting  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Yes,  and  to  the  North  and  South.  Before  you 
have  cultivated  all  the  ground,  the  harvest-time  will 
come.  Meanwhile,  you  will  listen  for  the  orders  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  servant  listens  for  the  orders  of  his  master." 

"  And  shall  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  the  voice 
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of  the  Lord  ?"  It  was  James  who  aaked  the  questioii* 
breathlessly. 

''  It  may  be  that  if  you  listen,  your  Lofd  will  qpeak  to 
you.  And  if  he  should  speak,  obey  his  ordeis  though 
you  die  for  it.  But  for  every  Lord  who  sits  above,  a 
devil  lurks  below  ;  so  be  sure  the  voice  is  that  of  your 
Lord  before  you  do  its  bidding.  If  the  voioe  commands 
you  to  injure  or  betray  another,  be  sure  it  is  your  devil 
that  spefl^,  and  not  your  Lord." 

At  that  moment  a  change  came  over  Jesse's  fao0 ;  the 
joy  went  out  of  it,  and  a  shadow  fell  between  his  e^ 
and  theirs.  He  was  silent  for  a  little  time — thenhassld: 

''  There  is  one  among  you  to  whom  the  devil  has 
spoken,  one  among  you  who  has  listened  to  the  masr 
senger  of  hell — one  who  will  betray  me." 

A  shudder  of  consternation  passed  over  them.  They 
searched  the  faces  of  one  anotner.  To  whom  had  the 
devil  spoken  ?  Who  had  Imowingly  listened  to  the 
treacherous  voioe,  or  had  ignorantly  taken  it  for  the 
voice  of  bis  Lord  ?  Who  among  them  could  betray  the 
Master  whom  they  loved  !  Then  every  man  asked  Jesse 
if  it  could  be  himself  ;  even  the  lips  of  Judson  did  not 
falter  as  he  pronounced  the  question. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  John  had  thrown  his 
arm  around  the  shoulder  of  Jesse  and  leaned  against  him. 
He  now  whispered  something  which  the  others  did  not 
hear,  nor  did  they  hear  the  answer  ;  but  they  saw  Jesse 
lean  forward  across  the  table,  and  taking  a  choice  morsel 
from  the  dish,  place  it  on  the  plate  before  Judson  Carey. 
Then  he  quietly  said  to  the  man  whom  he  had  fed  : 

''  What  the  soul  has  chosen,  that  must  the  man  find 
strength  to  do." 

Those  who  listened — all  save  John — supposed  that 
Jesse  had  merely  reminded  him  of  some  duty  to  be 
performed.  Never  had  the  Master's  voice  been  more 
gentle,  though  his  face  had  turned  an  ashen  white. 

Stumbling  over  his  chair  as  he  rose,  Judson  turned 
and  left  the  room,  without  a  glance  behind.  A  moment 
later  they  heard  the  banging  of  the  street-door. 

Peter  was  still  troubled  with  heart-soarchings.     He 
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was  sore  that  he  had  not  listened  to  any  inner  voice 
of  evil,  sure  that  he  never  oould  be  guilty  of  disloyalty 
to  Jesse.  He  now  appealed  to  him  to  set  his  heart  at 
rest,  saying  in  a  voice  noarse  with  anxiety  : 

''  Master,  tell  me  that  you  did  not  mean  me  !" 

Jesse  laid  his  arm  lovingly  on  the  man's  shoulder. 

"  No,  it  is  not  you." 

Peter  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  the  gladness  of 
his  soul's  relief. 

''  But  do  not  be  too  oertain  even  now,"  Jesse  added, 
"  that  you  will  never  be  found  wanting  in  lovaJty." 

Peter  declared  his  readiness  to  follow  the  Master 
even  to  death.  After  a  deep  look  into  his  eyes,  Jesse 
half  turned  away  ;  then,  facing  him  again,  he  told  him 
that  even  before  the  morning  his  soul  would  fail  in 
a  great  test.  Grieved  and  incredulous,  the  poor  man 
once  more  avowed  his  unswerving  loyalty ;  but  Jesse 
stopped  him,  saying : 

'  As  the  earthquake  comes  when  no  man  looks  for 
it,  so  does  the  heart's  hidden  cowardice  suddenly 
shake  the  foundations  of  man's  faith  and  honour." 

Martha  and  Mary  Lane,  feeling  instinctively  that 
Jesse  would  prefer  this  evening  to  be  alone  with  his 
men  companions,  when  they  had  finished  serving  the 
supper  had  eaten  their  own  meal  in  another  room  ; 
then,  bidding  the  men  good-night,  they  had  sone  up- 
stairs together.  Jesse  asked  Andrew  to  close  the 
dining-room  door :  they  would  remain  there  until  the 
time  should  come  for  them  to  seek  their  nightly 
sleeping-place  on  the  Palisades. 

llien  he  began  to  speak  of  the  devotion  that  should 
bind  them  all  together. 

"Whenever  your  hearts  go  out  in  love  to  one 
another,  you  will  feel  my  invisible  hand  reaching  to 
touch  you  from  the  Silence  wherein  I  dwell. 

"  When  the  soul  of  one  of  you  shall  expand  with 
love  for  its  brother,  the  response  will  be  my  presence 
among  you. 

"  The  proof  which  I  leave  to  the  world  of  the  Spirit's 
love  for  me,  will  be  yoiur  love  for  one  another." 

.a3 
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Then,  realizing  at  Last  that  he  was  certainly  about  to 
leave  them,  they  began  to  question  as  to  which  among 
them  should  be  supreme  in  leadership,  which  one  8hoald 
command  the  others.  And  Jesse's  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion was,  that  whoever  should  be  moat  willing  to  vield 
his  rightg  and  opirdons  should  be  the  miide  of  toe  others* 
'*  For,"  he  said,  ''  the  one  who  desires  the  welfare 
of  the  cause  above  his  own  desires,  will  be  wise  enough 
to  see  wherein  that  welfare  lies. 

"  Tnie  leadership  la  like  a  shadow,  whidi  ever 
eludes  the  pursuer ;  but  follows  Bwiftly  along  with  him 
who  speeds  upon  the  quest  of  something  greater. 

"  He  who  humbles  himself  before  something  greater 
than  himself,  shall  be  exalted  above  all  lesser  beings. 

'*  There  is  a  degree  of  humility  that  can  command 
the  homage  even  of  kings." 

**  And  there  is  also  a  purity  that  is  more  powerful 
than  an  army,  A  helpless  child  in  the  way  of  a  rush 
of  soldiers  would  be  strong  enough  to  deflect  the  line 
of  their  attack. 

"  Be  humble  when  you  seek  the  crown  of  wisdom ; 
be  humbler  still  when  you  wear  it  upon  your  forehead. 
'^  Never  challenge  analysis  by  boasting :  there  are 
flaws  in  the  fairest  fame. 

^'  And  be  not  envious  of  anyone.  He  that  envies 
another  thereby  acknowledges  his  own  inferiority. 

^*  As  long  as  you  cherish  yourself,  Truth  can  never 
embrace  you. 

"  In  Older  to  view  yourself,  you  must  get  away  from 
yourself." 

He  spoke  again  of  the  Presence  which  was  to  be 
their  comforter  when  he  should  be  no  more  with  them 
in  the  body  ;  and  though  they  only  vaguely  understood 
his  meaning,  yet  was  he  able  to  create  around  their 
souls  an  atmosphere  of  expectancy,  to  fix  their  attention 
on  the  unseen. 

''  So  long  as  I  am  visibly  present  with  you,"  he  said, 
"you  will  not  yearn  for  the  invisible  Presence;  and 
only  to  him  who  yearns  for  the  invisible  will  it  ever 
reveal  its  beauty. 
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''  When  the  world  seems  empty,  then  do  the  heavens 
open. 

"  When  in  the  agony  of  your  desolation  you  shall 
beat  your  breast  and  hurl  your  prayer  for  me  into  the 
seeming  void,  then  will  the  very  power  of  your  sup- 
plication make  it  a  command,  to  which  my  unseen 
presence  must  respond. 

''The  soul  of  man,  being  one  with  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  can  draw  from  the  storehouse  of  the  Spirit  what- 
ever it  imperatively  needs.  This,  my  children,  is  the 
secret  of  tne  power  of  prayer. 

''  Though  I  become  invisible,  I  shall  not  pass  into 
the  realm  of  inaction,  for  there  I  oovld  not  comfort  you 
nor  guide  you  with  my  unseen  presence  ;  between  that 
realm  and  the  earth  there  is  a  high  barred  gate.  But 
I  shall  remain  in  the  nearer  region  of  ethereal  fc^ms, 
ever-conscious,  and  ever-active,  until  all  humanity 
shall  have  attained  the  right  to  enter  with  me  into  rest. 

"  To  you,  my  children,  I  entrust  the  labour  of  hasten- 
ing that  day." 

For  a  time  he  sat  silent,  gazing  as  though  at  some 
vision  far  away — some  vision  which  they  could  not 
see.  They  watched  him  with  uneasy  hearts,  no  longer 
doubting  that  the  time  was  soon  to  come  when  he 
would  leave  them ;  but  no  man  guessed  how  near  was 
the  hour.  The  clock  ticked  st^idily  on  the  mantel, 
telling  the  seconds  in  a  tone  which  seemed  louder  and 
more  insistent  than  usual.  The  wind  was  rising  ;  they 
could  hear  it  whistling  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees  outside  the  window,  and  a  loose  blind  rattled 
now  and  then  against  the  side  of  the  house.  Though 
their  minds  were  full  of  questions,  yet  none  dared  to 
speak.    They  only  watched  him. 

He  turned  his  eyes  again  to  the  circle  of  his  loved 
ones,  and  the  tense  stiUness  was  broken  by  his  voice  : 

''  When  I  am  gone,  all  things  will  speak  to  you  of 

me.    You  will  teel  me  in  the  fibre  that  warms  you  ;  the 

touch  of  the  cold  wind  on  your  faces  in  the  winter 

ou  will  feel  to  be  my  challenge  to  renewed  activity. 

n  the  rising  sun  will  I  greet  yon  evi^^  morning,  and 
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the  darkness  of  the  night  will  be  my  mantel  which  I 
lovingly  draw  round  you  that  you  may  rest  and  sleep 
in  my  embrace.  Whenever  you  plaoe  to  your  lips  the 
cup  of  refreshing  water,  it  is  I  that  you  will  drink  ; 
whenever  you  eat  breads  you  will  taste  of  me*  I  am 
in  the  air  you  breathe.  I  am  in  the  meat  that  sustains 
you.  When  the  fleecy  cloud  passes  across  the  sky, 
you  will  see  in  it  the  veil  which  hides  my  face.  When 
the  stars  look  down  at  yon,  you  will  know  that  my 
eyes  are  watching.  When  the  young  leaves  unfold 
their  tender  greenneas  in  the  spring,  I  am  the  life  that 
has  arisen  in  the  sap  ;  and  when  the  dead  leaves  fall 
in  the  autumn,  I  am  the  wind  that  rustles  them  about 
your  feet," 

Then  Jesse  reached  out  his  hand  to  Andrew,  the 
patient  lover,  who  had  learned  the  master-lesson  of 
self-denial  through  placing  the  work  of  the  Master 
above  his  o^ti  desire  for  happiness,  and  so  had  grown 
*itrong.  And  when  Jesse  felt  the  devotion  of  the  young 
disciple  in  the  firm  clasp  of  his  hand,  and  saw  it  shining 
in  his  steady  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  For  you,  my  son,  I  have  this  night  a  special  gift : 
my  blessing  on  the  love  which  has  been  purified  by 
sacrifice.  When  the  moon  that  is  now  young  shall 
shine  round  and  perfect  upon  the  earth,  you  may  take 
to  yourself  the  maiden  singer  of  sweet  songs  whom 
you  so  love — ^and  in  your  happiness  remember  me." 

With  eyes  suffused  in  tears,  and  the  voice  in  which 
he  strove  to  speak  his  thanks  made  inarticulate  by 
emotion,  the  yoimg  man  arose  from  his  chair  and  feu 
upon  his  knees  at  Jesse's  feet. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 

The  night  was  colder  than  any  of  the  previous  nights 
they  had  spent  upon  the  Palisades  ;  but,  thou|;h  every 
man  save  Jesse  would  have  been  glad  to  remam  in  the 
comfortable  shelter  of  the  house,  no  one  was  willing  to 
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suggest  it.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  walked 
over  the  uneven  ground.  A  strange  depression,  such 
as  they  had  never  known  before,  weighed  down  the  souls 
of  all.  For  the  first  time  since  their  coming  to  the  city, 
they  thought  with  longing  of  their  homes  and  friends. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  they  were  wont 
to  sleep,  Jesse  took  James  and  John  and  Peter  a  Uttle 
to  one  side,  and  after  quietly  bidding  the  others  good- 
night, as  usual,  with  no  added  word  or  tenderer  hand- 
clap to  arouse  their  premonitions,  he  led  the  three 
who  understood  him  best  a  few  yards  further  south, 
and  told  them  to  sit  down  upon  the  rocks  and  wait  for 
him  while  he  went  away  alone  to  pray. 

His  soul  was  very  sorrowful.  Though  he  had  long 
held  discourse  with  the  thought  of  death,  it  had  been 
as  one  may  realize  in  youth  that  sometime  he  must  die. 
The  solemn  word  of  a  physician,  who  says  that  a 
suffering  man  has  but  a  day  to  Uve,  is  less  convincing 
to  the  watchers  by  the  bedside  than  was  Jesse's  inner 
certainty  to  him,  that  the  trouble  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  prelude  of  a  persecution  that  would,  somehow,  end 
in  his  death.  Step  by  step  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  he  had  gone  on,  always  foreseeing  what  lay 
along  the  path  immediately  ahead.  And  now  he  could 
not  doubt,  or  hope,  that  his  prevision  was  less  vivid 
than  of  old.  He  nad  long  looked  forward  to  death  as 
to  the  signature  of  God  upon  his  work  ;  but  now,  when 
the  final  chapter  was  so  nearly  written,  he  longed  with 
a  natural  and  human  longing  to  have  the  end  less  cruel. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  he  waver  in  his  determination 
to  pay  to  the  last  coin  of  suffering  the  price  demanded 
by  the  world  for  the  jewel  of  a  consistent  spiritual  faith  ; 
but  for  a  little  time  that  night  he  allowed  himself  to 
wish  that  the  payment  might  not  be  demanded.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  he  dream  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
offered  possibility  of  escape  ;  yet  he  saw  in  imagination 
the  safe  and  speedy  vessel  owned  by  his  young  friend 
lying  quietly  on  the  waters  just  across  the  river,  under 
orders  to  take  him  and  his  companions  whithersoever 
he  might  say. 
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At  that  hour  the  visible  world  seemed  beaatifiil  to 
him.  He  thought  of  the  green  and  peaoefnl  valley  d 
his  birth  ;  thought  of  the  far-away  wonderful  limds 
that  as  a  boy  he  had  yearned  to  visit,  of  the  approach- 
ing summer  with  all  its  splendid  pageantiy  of  fiowen 
and  bannered  trees.    Hot  tears  of  longing  filled  his  eyes. 

Throwing  himself  faoe  downward  on  the  ground,  he 
pleaded  with  the  all-powerful,  indwelling  Spirit— 
pleaded  as  a  child  mignt  plead  with  its  father  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  Uttle  longer  in  the  sunshine.  Was 
it  not  possible  ?  Could  not  the  Spiritual  Sun  ripen 
for  the  harvest  the  field  which  he  had  sown,  even  though 
the  sower  should  remain  above  the  ground  ?  It  was 
so  sweet  to  be  aUve  and  to  breathe  the  pure  air  !  The 
mystery  of  the  change  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible 
was  shrouded  in'darmess,  even  to  his  eyes.  His  prayer 
was  an  agony  of  supplication ;  yet  with  eveiy  appaal  he 
pledged  anew  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit. 

All  was  now  dark  to  his  eyes.  The  human  prayer 
for  life  had  veiled  the  superhuman  vision.  The.  cold 
of  the  ground  penetrated  his  body,  and  seemed  to  his 
overwrought  imagination  to  be  the  cold  of  death.  But 
though  he  shuddered,  there  was  no  fear  in  his  heart ; 
for  he  remembered  that  the  Spirit  has  its  dwelling  in 
the  darkness  as  well  as  in  the  light ;  that  life  and  death 
are  but  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  infinite 
magnet,  whose  current  is  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end.  All  this  he  remembered  only  ;  for  in  those 
moments  of  his  anguish  the  face-to-face  communion 
with  the  Spint  in  wUch  he  had  Uved  so  long  was  inter- 
rupted. Souls  of  development  far  inferior  to  his  have 
known  this  hour,  and  have  called  it  the  Great  Dark. 

Staggering  to  his  feet,  he  turned  to  seek  the  three 
friends  whom  he  had  left  to  watch  with  him  while  he 
struggled  with  the  Spirit  that  was  himself.  He  felt  a 
passionate  need  of  their  sympathy  and  companionship ; 
for  the  loneliness  of  his  som  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  But,  coming  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
them,  he  found  them  all  asleep.  > 

With  words  of  sad  reproof,  he  woke  them.     But  in 
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theirdrowsy  attention  there  was  no  comfort  for  his  heart. 
Never  had  ne  been  more  vividly  awake,  more  keenly  con- 
scious ;  and  again  he  left  them,  with  the  request  that 
they  should  pray  for  him  and  for  themselves,  that  they 
might  avoid  the  Tempter  that  was  ever  watching. 

Alone  again,  he  sat  down  upon  a  rock  and  looked  up 
at  the  stars  which  shone  that  night  with  unusual  bril- 
liancy. How  far  away  they  seemed  and  how  cold  ! 
Though  his  heart  should  break  with  love  for  a  thank- 
less world,  the  stars  in  their  indifference  would  shine 
as  brightly.  Between  his  eyes  and  theirs  the  slender, 
naked  branches  of  the  oak-trees  swayed  restlessly  in 
the  wind.  Movement,  everywhere  movement  and  life  ! 
But  neither  in  the  swaying  trees  nor  in  the  dancing 
stars  was  there  consciousness  of  him  or  of  his  pain. 
Even  the  disciples  of  his  heart,  whom  he  had  loved 
beyond  their  understanding,  had  failed  him  at  this 
hour.     Among  all  those  who  had  followed  him  and  had 

Eartaken  freely  of  the  cup  of  spiritual  strength  and 
ealing  that  he  offered,  there  was  one  only  who  would 
not  have  failed  him  now.  .  .  .  And  he  had  denied  her 
last  request  to  be  allowed  to  come  with  him  across  the 
river  to-night ! 

The  disloyalty  of  Judson  was  a  bleeding  wound  in 
his  heart.  So  intimate  was  the  sympathy  between 
him  and  the  Twelve,  that  for  dajrs  he  had  felt  the 
wavering  of  this  man's  faith  as  a  constant  drain  upon 
his  own  vitaUty.  With  all  his  love  for  humanity  and 
his  belief  in  its  perfectibility,  no  sneering  sceptic  ever 
knew  the  weakness  and  the  cowardice  of  the  human 
heart  as  Jesse  knew  it.  Only  a  love  as  vast  as  his 
may  dare  to  draw  aside  the  veil  that  hides  the  secret 
motives  of  men.  He  knew  that  even  of  the  eleven 
who  slept  yonder,  believing  themselves  faithful,  the 
greater  number  would  weaken  and  fly  like  cowards  at 
the  approach  of  real  danger.     They  who  had  loudly 

Proclaimed  so  many  times  their  willinsness  to  follow 
im  to  death,  would  find  a  soore  of  worldly  reasons  for 
not  following  him  to  jaU. 

And  if  this  was  true  of  his  intimates,  to  whom  he  had 
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given  some  measure  of  his  own  spiritual  strongthy  what 
loyalty  and  faith  oould  unregenerate  men  esnpeot  from 
one  another  1  What  hope  was  there  for  a  world  wherein 
distrust  and  oowardiee  were  universal  I  He  sufiered  j 
less  from  the  fact  that  the  hearts  ot  those  whom  he 
loved  could  fail  him,  than  from  the  awful  realisation 
Uiat  such  failure  was  a  part  of  the  universal  failure  of 
muikind.  The  personal  incident,  the  personal  grief, 
was  but  a  symbol  of  a  vaster,  more  inezomUe  and 
overwhelming  fact. 

Oh,  the  suffering  of  the  world  i  He  felt  it  soxging 
over  him,  bearing  mm  down,  orudiin^  him  with  despair. 
For  every  care*free  heart  that  loyaa  in  the  sunsnine, 
there  were  a  hundred  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of 
irremediable  woes,  hunger  and  endless  toil,  pain  of  the 
body  and  pain  of  the  soul,  ignoranoe,  hatred,  strife,  the 
apathy  of  hopelessness,  and  over  all  the  oold  and 
nagging  fear  of  the  future,  of  starvation,  of  death. 

^d  he  had  dared  to  dream  that  his  one  life  might 
pay  the  whole  world's  debt  I  He  had  dared  to  believe 
that  he  had  only  to  show  mankind  the  path  to  a  purer 
life,  and  they  would  walk  in  it  I  He  felt  now  that 
they  would  not  walk  in  it ;  that  all  his  words  were 
written  in  the  sand,  to  be  obliterated  by  the  rising  tide 
of  evil  whose  roar  now  deafened  him.  Oh,  to  escape 
one  moment  from  the  paralyzing  consciousness  of 
failure !  To  hear  the  assurance  of  some  soul  that 
believed  in  him  and  in  itself  ! 

He  would  go  back  to  the  friends  whom  he  had  asked 
to  watch  and  pray  ;  surely  their  greeting  would  revive 
his  fainting  hope.  But  when  he  came  to  the  place, 
again  he  found  them  all  asleep. . . .  Why,  in  the  months 

Sone  by  he  had  known  one  of  them,  the  imaginative 
ohn,  to  outwatch  the  stars,  because,  as  he  had  said, 
the  night  was  so  beautiful  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
shut  out  the  vision  of  it  by  closing  his  eyes  in  sleep. 
And  now  he  was  as  heavy  as  the  others  I  It  seemed 
as  if  the  spirit  of  Darkness,  eternal  mate  and  enemy 
of  the  spirit  of  Light,  had  decreed  that  Jesse  should 
drink  to  the  bitter  dregs  the  cup  of  mortal  desolation. 
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before  he  oould  be  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  im- 
mortality. 

He  woke  the  three  men  a  second  time,  and  in  a  voice 
choked  with  grief  reproved  them  for  their  lack  of  under- 
standing. And  they,  beins  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
science, did  not  know  what  to  answer  him,  and  so 
answered  nothing. 

Then  he  left  them  and  went  away,  to  be  again  alone. 
His  heaviness  increased  with  every  step.  Never  before, 
not  even  in  his  darkest  hour,  had  he  been  visited  by 
this  haunting  fear  that  his  life  and  work  might,  after 
all,  have  been  in  vain — ^that  men  might  reject  the 
message  he  had  brought.  His  love  for  the  world  was 
tenderer  than  that  of  a  mother  for  her  only  child,  and 
his  life  had  seemed  so  small  a  gift  to  bring  to  it.  .  .  . 
But  if  the  gift  were  useless  t  .  .  .  Must  the  orphan 
child.  Humanity,  still  so  on  suffering  through  countless 
ages,  a  homeless  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  bruising 
its  naked  feet  upon  the  rocks  of  life,  now  burning  on 
hatred's  treeless  sands,  now  freezing  on  the  icy  steepes 
of  selfishness  and  cruelty  ?  He  reached  his  arms  into 
the  empty  air,  as  if  groping  for  the  world  to  draw  it 
to  his  breast.  Oh,  that  he  might  take  upon  his  own 
soul  the  burden  of  the  sin  and  failure  of  all  mankind  I 
That  he  alone  might  bear  the  sorrows  of  the  whole 
world !  Surely  tb^re  could  be  no  greater  anguish 
than  that  he  now  endured.  Why  could  he  not  so 
suffer  alone,  for  them,  through  eternity — and  they 
have  joy,  and  peace,  and  love  ?  He  offered  himself  to 
the  indwelling  Spirit  as  a  sacrifice,  praying,  beseeching 
that  he  might  go  on  suffering  like  this  throughout 
eternity — ^to  pay  the  price  of  happiness  for  them. 

The  pitiless  Ught  of  the  future  shone  full  upon  his 
mind.  He  saw  that  all  his  preaching  of  the  Spirit,  his 
love,  his  death,  would  not  carry  mankind  more  than 
one  step  farther  forward  ;  that  even  those  who  should 
take  his  name  upon  their  lips  and  call  themselves  his 
followers  would  not  really  follow  in  his  footsteps.  He 
saw  himself  as  only  one  of  a  long  line  of  the  world's 
saviours  and  redeemers — a  line  extending  back  into 
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the  misty  beginnings  of  time.  The  tears  of  all  these 
labourers  in  Uie  sterile  human  desert  burned  his  eyes ; 
their  yearnings  and  despairing  love  were  more  than 
he  could  bear. 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and  buried  his 
face  among  the  dead  leaves  of  preceding  summers. 
With  every  year  new  leaves  would  grow  upon  the 
trees,  only  to  fade  and  fall ;  with  every  cycle  new  mes- 
sengers of  the  Spirit  would  come  into  the  world,  to 
suffer  and  to  die.  He  felt  the  whirling  of  the  earth 
through  space  upon  its  boumeless  journey,  till  his 
brain  was  dizzy  with  the  motion  of  it.  He  felt,  as 
cutting  into  his  own  flesh,  the  chain  that  bound  the 
Spirit  to  its  dark  brother,  Substance.  He  was  bathed 
in  the  sweat  of  his  tortured  body,  as  humanity  is  bathed 
in  the  agony  of  its  struggle  to  he  free  from  the  merciless 
Law,  from  which  it  never  can  escape  until  the  countless 
suns  and  systems  of  suns  shall  fall  asleep  in  the  dark- 
ness of  dissolution. 

Then,  gradually,  there  came  upon  him  peace— a 
peace  beyond  the' understanding  of  all  save  those  rare 
beings,  far  isolated  in  time,  who  are  capable  of  suffering 
to  that  uttermost  point  where  the  great  circle  of  feeling 
returns  upon  itself,  and  suffering  becomes  joy.  Its 
touch  was  like  that  of  a  ministering  angel,  soothing  and 
strengthening  the  soul.  It  seemed  to  whisper  that 
everj^hing  was  in  its  place,  in  time  and  in  eternity ; 
that  nothing,  not  even  evil  and  despair,  could  be  in 
vain  ;  that  what  seemed  lost  and  dead  was  only  being 
transformed,  to  re-emerge  a  little  farther  on. 

There  returned  to  him  now  the  memory  of  the  dream 
which  had  come  to  him  in  youth,  of  the  iron  face  of  the 
Law  revealed  upon  the  mountain-side,  the  pitiless  iron 
face  with  blazing  eyeballs,  which,  when  he  gazed  upon 
it  fearlessly,  melted  into  the  smiling  face  of  Love.  He 
had  never  fully  understood  the  dream  until  this  hour. 

He  turned  his  eyes  again  to  the  stars  :  they  seemed 
no  longer  cold  or  unconscious  of  him,  but  in  the  deeps 
of  their  myriad  eyes  he  saw  the  recognition  of  their 
brotherhood  with  him  and  with  each  other.     Even  the 
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eternal  Tempter,  that  had  come  to  him  in  visible  form 
during  his  sojourn  upon  the  mountain  the  preceding 
year,  he  now  realized  anew  to  be  only  a  servant  of  the 
Great  Law,  stationed  for  ever  beside  the  gates  of  power 
to  test  the  souls  that  would  pass  through. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  naked  branches  of  the  oak- 
trees  swajring  in  the  wind  against  the  sky  ;  their  life 
no  longer  was  remote  from  lus,  and  their  every  move- 
ment seemed  a  conscious  caress. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  three  men,  his  loved  disciples, 
whom  he  had  left  a  little  while  before.  Poor  tired  ones  I 
What  matter  though  their  eyes  had  been  closed  in 
sleep  ?  Their  souls  were  still  awake,  their  souls  that 
were  one  with  his. 

With  a  Ught  step  he  crossed  the  intervening  space 
and  stood  before  them.  This  time  they  awoke  without 
a  word  from  him,  as  if  electrified  by  his  approach.  In 
a  voice  more  gentle  than  the  gentlest  tones  they  had 
ever  before  heard  even  from  him,  he  told  them  to  sleep 
on  and  take  their  rest. 

But  they  did  not  return  to  sleep.  For  suddenly  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps  brought  them  to  their 
feet,  startled  and  alert. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII 

Coming  toward  them  was  a  company  of  men — ^how 
great  a  number  they  could  not  be  sure  at  first,  because 
of  the  uncertain  light,  but  apparently  there  were  no 
fewer  than  thirty.  And  there  was  somethinff  peculiar 
in  the  way  they  came,  not  irregularly,  or  wsdking  two 
by  two,  but  in  a  broad  curved  luie,  as  if  they  sought  to 
cover  every  foot  of  ground  for  a  wide  mace.  Though 
the  line  was  broken  here  and  there,  because  of  the 
rocks  and  trees,  yet  the  men  seemed  to  be  making  for 
a  definite  place — ^the  group  of  oaks  whereunder  Jesse 
and  his  three  friends  were  standing. 

''  What  can  they  want  t"  said  Peter  hoarsely,  and 
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John*8  heart  began  pounding  with  gudden,  unexplain- 
able  alarm. 

*'  What  can  they  want  V*  echoed  the  gentler  voice 
of  James.     ''  Master,  what  ean  they  want  ?'* 

'*  They  seek  m©,'*  Joaae  answered,  '*  led  by  one  wlro 
sought  me  vnth  a  different  purpose  but  a  little  while  ago." 

Then  he  went  forward  to  meet  the  advaneing  man. 
They  stopped  when  they  saw  him  coming,  tall  and 
majestic  in  the  starlight ;  they  stopped  as  if  uncertain 
what  to  do,  for  the  power  of  his  presence  surprised 
them.  But  one  rufihea  forward  and  caught  him  by  the 
arm  :  it  was  Judson  Carey,  and  he  had  been  drinking. 

'^Master,"  he  cried,  breathing  his  unpleasant  breath 
in  Jesse's  face,  '*  come  with  us  now  across  the  river* 
You  will  come,  vvon*t  you>  Master  ?  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  you  come  with  us  now  across  the  river." 

His  speech  was  thickened.  He  had  been  nerving 
himself  for  an  ordeab  The  grossness  of  his  state  was 
like  the  devil's  grinning  commentary  on  the  sub- 
limity of  Jesse's  last  haU-hour — like  the  gargoyle  on 
the  face  of  a  cathedral.  Even  reproof  woidd  have 
been  wasted  on  him  ;  though  Jesse  said,  more  for  the 
others  who  stood  near  than  for  this  fallen  companion  : 

"  He  who  betrays  the  soul  will  himself  be  betrayed 
by  the  body." 

Then  he  asked  the  crowd  what  they  desired  of  him  ; 
and  a  large,  soft-voiced  man,  who  wcus  the  butler  and 
trusted  servant  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Qaflin,  stepped 
before  the  others,  who  had  been  recruited  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  hirelings,  the  hangers-on  of  saloons  and 
livery-stables.  These  men  had  made  the  trip  across 
the  river  as  they  would  have  gone  on  any  rowdy  excur- 
sion that  promised  a  few  free  drinks  ;  they  did  not  even 
know  whence  came  the  money  on  which  they  were  to 
regale  themselves  when  their  easy  work  was  over. 
The  dignified  clergyman  had  of  course  not  soiled  his 
lips  by  giving  orders  in  such  a  matter ;  he  had  merely 
granted  his  faithful  servant  an  extra  night  off.  He 
would  have  been  profoundly  and  sincerely  shocked 
had  the  details  of  the  affair  in  which  he  acquiesced  been 
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forced  upon  him.  The  man  who  was  seen  to  leave 
the  Claflin  house  with  the  butler  that  night  had  not 
long  before  succeeded  in  breaking  a  strike  on  one  of 
the  Needham  railroads — but  he  had  never  come  in 
personal  contact  with  John  Needham,  being  but  the 
deputy  of  a  deputy  thrice  removed.  If  an  officer  in 
citizen's  clothes  was  also  of  the  butler's  party  that 
night,  why,  any  citizen  has  a  right  to  cross  the  North 
River  on  a  ferry-boat.  On  this  night  Heaven  and 
Hell  shook  hsmdB,  each  helping  the  other  to  achieve 
a  masterwork  of  the  extreme  and  opposite  kind  of  each. 

The  soft-voiced  butler  answered  Jesse's  question  : 

"  I  have  been  requested  to  request  you  to  accompany 
me  and  my  friends  to  the  New  York  side  of  the  river. 

Here  Peter  Bond  sprang  forward,  and  would  have 
laid  hands  on  the  man  had  not  Jesse  restrained  him. 

*'  Master,  you  shall  not  go  !"  he  cried. 

'^  What  matter,"  said  the  Master,  '^  whether  I  go 
with  these  to-night  or  with  my  friends  to-morrow  ?  I 
came  down  here  to  preach  the  faith  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  great  city  yonder,  and  I  should  certainly 
recross  the  river  at  the  usual  hour  to-morrow  morning. 

At  that  moment  the  other  men,  who  had  been  sleep- 
ing a  few  rods  away,  came  running  to  the  spot,  having 
been  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices.  James  Dana 
told  them  in  a  dozen  words  the  meaning  of  the  unusual 
scene  ;  and  they,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  being 
outnumbered  three  to  one  by  the  intruders,  did  nothing. 

Jesse  said  now  to  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  crowd  : 

''  I  am  going  with  you,  and  of  my  own  free  will. 
Did  I  not  wish  to  go,  I  could  at  this  moment  call  upon 
the  Spirit  within  me,  and  the  Spirit  would  utter 
through  my  lips  such  words  of  power  that  even  those 
who  follow  you  would  be  electrified  by  the  awakening 
of  the  Spirit  in  themselves,  and  would  defend  me 
against  you.  But  this  is  the  hour  of  darkness,  and  the 
hour  of  my  sacrifice  of  self — the  proof  of  my  renuncia- 
tion. One  thing  only  I  ask  :  that  these  men  who  have 
f(^owed  me  shall  go  their  way  unmolested." 
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''  Oh,  we  don't  want  them  i"  answered  the  num. 
"  They  don't  count." 

Without  another  word,  Jesse  steode  f<vward  across 
the  uneven  ground  toward  the  little  winding  road 
which  led  down-hill  to  the  ferry,  and  behind  him  oame 
the  band  of  ruffians.  He  had  not  asked  his  friends  to 
follow  him,  and  only  two  had  foUowed,  even  at  a 
distance.  The  others,  bewildered  by  the  sadden 
appearance  of  the  hostile-looking  crowd,  frightened  at 
the  possibility  of  violent  opposition,  and  driven  to 
despair  by  their  remembrance  of  the  Mastw's  prophecy 
of  death,  had  fled  awav  into  the  niffht.  And  when 
Jesse  turned  to  look  for  the  half-£imken  Judson, 
whose  beastliness  made  even  treachery  grotesque,  he 
also  was  not  there.  Alone,  as  at  the  outset  of  his 
ministry ;  idone,  as  on  the  mountain  of  illumination, 
Jesse  passed  down  the  flight  of  wooden  steps  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winding  road. 

Where  the  road  turned  sharply,  about  half-way 
down,  stood  the  stump  of  a  dead  tree  which  had  been 
sawed  off  evenly.  Here  he  paused  and  sat  down  for 
a  moment.  On  one  side  of  him  rose  the  almost  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock,  on  the  other  side  were  the 
branches  of  trees  which  grew  on  the  hillside  below. 

"  Tired  ?"  asked  the  lackey  leader  of  the  rowdy 
band,  as  he  paused  and  waited  beside  Jesse. 

"  I  shall  not  be  loath  to  rest,  when  my  hour  strikes." 

"  Well,  don't  rest  too  long  here,  or  we  may  be 
obliged  to  hurry  you.     That  boat  won't  wait  for  us." 

The  tone  was  insolent,  but  Jesse  hardly  heard  it. 
The  exaltation  and  the  peace  of  that  last  half-hour  of 
meditation  were  with  him  still.  He  was  so  far  re- 
moved in  consciousness  from  what  was  merely  personal, 
that  insolence  could  not  find  him.  He  realized  only 
that  the  man  had  said  the  boat  would  not  wait,  and 
they  were  ffoing  to  cross  the  river  on  the  boat ;  so  he 
rose  immediately  and  went  on  down  the  hill.  The 
butler,  having  himself  a  coward  soul,  assumed  from 
this  that  he  was  afraid  of  him. 

A  moment  later  Jesse  stumbled  over  one  of  the 
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small  tree-trunks  which  were  laid  across  the  steep  road 
at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  the  soil ; 
and  as  he  caught  himself,  the  man  cried  : 
"  Hi,  there  !  Can't  you  keep  your  feet  ?" 
The  boat  was  in  the  dock  when  they  reached  the 
ferry-house,  and  they  went  immediately  on  board,  the 
butler  paying  Jesse's  fare.  On  that  same  boat  John 
arid  Peter  crossed  the  river ;  but  they  did  not  go  near 
the  Master,  only  keeping  him  in  view.  Even  now 
Jesse  was  hardly  conscious  of  his  surroundings.  He 
went  forward  and  stood  at  the  bow,  just  behmd  the 
gates ;  but  though  his  eyes  were  upon  the  foam  that 
glistened  below,  he  did  not  reaHy  see  it.  His  thoughts 
were  rapt  in  the  realization  which  had  come  to  him  a 
little  while  before,  as  he  prayed  alone  beneath  the  stars 
— the  realization  that  evertfthing  was  in  its  place,  in 
time  and  in  eternity.  He  knew  that  he  was  being  carried 
forward  across  the  water  of  this  river  towara  some 
unknown  and  cruel  fate ;  but  it  all  seemed  prear- 
ranged, and  in  accordance  with  a  beautiful  design ; 
his  sorrows  were  onlv  the  dark  threads  in  the  pattern 
which  the  Supreme  Artist  was  weaving  on  the  loom  of 
faith.  Without  the  contrast  of  the  black,  the  brilliant 
colours  would  seem  less  brilliant,  and  the  fabric  would 
not  so  strongly  appeal  to  the  eye  of  beauty. 

As  the  boat  drew  near  the  shore,  the  lights  glittering 
before  his  eyes  drew  Jesse's  thoughts  back  to  the 
earth  which  bore  him.  Though  the  hour  was  late,  the 
great  city  was  still  illuminated  ;  it  lay  beside  the  river 
like  a  dragon  shaking  its  gleaming  scales.  On  an 
elevation  to  the  right  of  him  he  saw  the  twinkling  lights 
of  that  gay  hostelry  which  nightly  watches  late  beside 
a  hero's  tomb  ;  to  the  left  of  him  the  colossdl  ribs  of  a 
now  nearly  depleted  gas-tank  stood,  like  a  giant 
skeleton  from  pre-human  ages,  black,  threatening, 
against  the  sky.  He  even  smiled  at  a  ^im  fancy 
imch  flashed  across  his  mind :  the  black  ribs  of  that 
colossus  yonder  protected  the  lungs  of  the  fire- 
breathing  dragon ;  in  imagination  he  could  smell  its 
awful  breath — that  breath  which  is  slowly  inhaled 


taken  down-town  and  cast  into  a  gao 
malefactor. 


CHAPTER  LXXX] 

With  trembling  hand  John  pulled  t 

house  in  the  city  where  the  wom« 

long  after  midnight.    Could  he  gat 

hom- 1    He  would,  he  must !    Th. 

tions  of  propriety  were  not  for  timei 

where  in  the  dark,  sUent  house  wa. 

was  strong  enough  to  help  him  m 

and  despair,  and  he  must  force  a 

pulled  the  bell  a  second  time.    Oh 

one  come  ?    At  last  he  heard  a  1 

inner  door  was  opened ;  there  wa 

chain,  the  sUding  of  a  bolt,  and  a  w 

"  Who  is  it  r*^         ^   ^  ^       ^  , 

"Oh,  Mary  !    It  is  I,  John.     l*i 

"  Huah !"  _,.         , 

Her  whisper  was  commanding  ;  a 

and  she  drew  him  into  a  dark  roo; 

reoeption-room  of  the  house. 

"  Vpk«*  ;«  *>,*  Tnn-tter  ?    Where 
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"  Tell  me  everything,  John,  quickly." 

"  We  were  sleeping,  as  usual,  on  the  Palisades.  .  .  . 
A  crowd  of  men  came.  .  .  .  Judson  was  with  them. 
.  .  .  They  brought  the  Master  to  the  city,  Peter  and 
I  following.  ...     An  officer  arrested  him." 

"  Where  did  the  officer  take  him  1" 

"  Oh,  Mary,  I  do  not  know  !" 

"  Where  is  Peter  ?" 

'' I  lost  him  in  the  crowd.  .  .  .    I  do  not  know.  .  .  ." 

"  There  is  no  crowd  at  this  hour,  John." 

''  But  I  lost  him." 

"  You  mean,  that  Peter  followed  Jesse,  and  you  did 
not  ?" 

''  I  meant  to  follow  him.  A  heavy  truck  came 
between,  and  a  motor-car.  .  .  ." 

'*  Oh,  that  I  were  a  man  !  Since  first  I  followed  the 
Master,  I  have  longed  to  be  a  man.  I  may  not  go  out 
and  preach  about  him,  I  may  not  remain  with  my 
fellow  disciples  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  may  not 
hold  long  counsels  with  him  in  the  dawn,  like  you  ; 
but  I  would  have  followed  him  to  prison  or  to  death." 

*'  Oh,  don't,  sister,  dear  sister !  .  .  .     I  am  so  un- 
!" 

^' Yes,  yes,  poor  child  !  You  are  unhappy,  but  what 
of  him  ?" 

"  What  could  I  have  done,  Mary  ?  I  could  not  have 
made  the  officer  release  him." 

"  You  could  have  proved  your  worthiness  to  be  his 
friend.     You  could  have  followed  him." 

The  boy — ^for  he  was  still  only  a  boy — suddenly 
sat  down  in  one  of  the  satin  chairs,  and  laying  his 
head  upon  the  padded  back,  burst  into  tears.  For  a 
minute  Mary  stood  looking  at  him  ;  then  she  came  over 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  hau*.  When  she  spoke  her  voice 
was  rich  with  tenderness,  but  her  words  were  strong  : 

''  This  is  no  time  for  tears,  little  brother." 

He  raised  his  head,  dashing  the  drops  from  his  eyes  ; 
then  he  stood  up,  facing  her. 

"  What  can  I  do,  Mary  1" 

"Let  me  think.  .  .  r 

34 
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"  You  are  fully  dreised.  Vary  I    Haven't  ycm  been 

to  bed  at  all  !'* 

''  No.  I  feared— I  knew  not  what»  this  night.  I 
could  not  have  slept.'* 

He  remembered,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  shame,  how 
he  and  the  other  men  had  slept,  while  Jesse  prayedalone. 

''  How  great  you  are,  sbter  1" 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  him ;  her  eves  were  brilliant 
with  thought,  her  faoe  was  flushed.  After  a  little  time, 
she  said  : 

''I  could  learn  where  he  is  by  telephoninig  to  the 
office  of  the  city  editor  of  anv  of  the  great  papers.  He 
is  illustrious.  Hbarrestwoulabeimmediatefyreported." 

''  I  had  not  thougdit  of  that,"  John  said. 

Mary  was  silent,  looldng  straight  out  before  her. 

"  Shall  we  telephcme  now,  sister  V*  His  voioe  was 
hesitant,  unsteady. 

''  Let  me  think,"  she  said  again.   ''  Let  me  think.  .  .'* 

He  stood  looking  at  her.  Deeply  as  he  had  always 
loved  her,  he  had  not  realized  before  how  beautiful  she 
was.  And  she  had  been  watching  and  listening  all 
these  weary  hours,  feeling  that  some  danger  threatened 
Jesse  ;  she  had  come  down  herself  to  open  the  door. . . . 

"  John." 

"  Yes,  Mary." 

"  I  have  been  askins  myself  what  he  would  wish  us 
to  do.  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  surprised  by  his 
arrest.  He  must  have  been  expecting  it,  after  that 
scene  in  Union  Square  this  afternoon— I  mean,  yester- 
day afternoon.     It  seems  a  century  ago  I" 

'^^  And  you  think.  .  .  ." 

''  I  fed  that  he  would  not  wish  us  to  make  any  effort 
to  release  him.  He  will  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
in  the  morning.     He  can  then  speak  for  himself." 

''  But  he  is  in  g€K)l,  Mary.     It  is  horrible  1" 

She  smiled. 

''  What  is  a  gaol  to  him  1  He  can  make  heaven  of 
the  darkest  place." 

John's  eves  lighted  at  her  words. 

"  Why,*'^  he  said,  "  the  Master  at  this  moment  is 
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doubtless  comforting  the  wretches  who  are  confined 
with  him  in  the  prison  !" 

"  Yes,"  Mary  answered.  "  And  now  I  think  further 
about  it,  I  am  more  certain  than  before  that  he  would 
wish  us  to  do  nothing.  But,  tell  me,  what  became  of 
the  other  men  when  the  crowd  took  Jesse  away  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  mean,  they  disappeared  ?" 

He  nodded  his  head. 

"  And  you  and  Peter  followed  him  across  the  river  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  time  was  that  ?" 

''Two  hours  ago,  perhaps.  I  wandered  about  the 
streets  alone  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  and  then  I  came  to 
you." 

''  And  all  the  other  men  disappeared,"  Mary  repeated 
musingly — *'  all  the  other  men. 

John  made  no  answer,  for  he  realized  that,  to  the 
Master,  he  also  had  disappeared.  After  another  silence, 
Mary  said  : 

''  Now  I  think  you  had  better  find  a  public  telephone, 
for  there  is  none  in  this  house,  and  learn  where  Jesse  is. 
I  have  told  you  how.  Then  go  to  the  place  yourself. 
I  believe  that  you  will  find  Feter  somewhere  around 
the  outside  of  the  gaol." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Marv  ?" 

''  Wait  for  the  morning.  Then  I  shall  take  the  other 
women  with  me  to  the  court." 

Suddenly  she  caught  her  breath  with  a  choking  cry. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  whispered,  frightened  by  her  look. 
Her  self-control  had  given  way  all  at  once,  and  she  was 
weeping,  pitifully. 

''  Oh,  John,  /  shaU  have  to  teU  his  mother  r 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

It  was  ten  minutes  before  nine  in  the  court  of  Magis- 
trate Palmer.  Though  the  bench  was  still  empty,  the 
room  was  packed  to  the  doors,  the  hall  outside  was 

Eacked,  and  a  mass  of  people  obstructed  the  sidewfidk 
efore  and  around  the  building.  A  dozen  newsboys 
reaped  a  generous  harvest  of  coppers  by  selling 
"  extra  "  journalistic  comments,  headed  in  three-inch 
letters,  on  the  trial  which  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

The  portly  outer  guardian  of  the  temple  of  justice 
was  bewildered  ;  no  such  crowd  had  ever  been  seen 
before  in  that  court.  He  was  a  good-natured  officer, 
in  sympathy  with  the  ardent  curiosity  of  these  people  ; 
and  long  before  the  hour  for  court  to  open  ne  had 
yielded  up  one  of  the  benches  usually  reserved  for 
lawyers,  and  had  packed  all  the  available  spaces  in 
the  room  as  an  expert  might  pack  a  box  of  sardines. 
The  majesty  of  the  law  being  still  absent,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  silence  in  the  court-room.  As  he 
moved  here  and  there,  preserving  order,  he  heard  the 
comments  of  the  crowd  : 

"  What  will  they  do  with  him  ?"  .  .  .  "  Disorderly 
conduct,  the  paper  said."  ...  "I  was  there  m vself ; 
he  hardly  moved."  ..."  This  is  an  outrage !  .  .  . 
"  Will  they  send  him  to  the  Island  ?"  .  .  .  "You  never 
saw  him,  you  say  ?  Why,  where  have  you  kept  your- 
self these  last  few  days  I"  ..."  I  told  vou  so  !    I 

knew  'twould  come.     I  said "  .  .  .      That's  his 

mother,  down  there  in  front."  ..."  Oh,  you  don't 
say !  Which  one  ?"  .  .  .  "  It's  a  conspiracy,  I  tell 
you  I"  .  .  .  "  Why  didn't  somebody  bail  him  out  ?" 
•  .  .  "  He  says  he's  God  himself,  but  that  so  is  every 
other  man."  .  .  .  "It's  nearly  time  for  court  to  open 
now."  .  .  .  "Will  his  case  come  up  first  ?"  .  .  .  "I 
wonder  who  that  handsome  woman  is,  down  there." 
...  "He  can't  succeed.  The  world  is  not  ready  for 
that  kind  of  thing."  .  .  .  "I'm  glad  they  took  him 
up  :  he's  a  blasphemer !"..."  The  paper  says  he 
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wants  to  stir  up  strife."  ..."  I  heard  him  preach  m 
Madison  Square  Grarden  the  other  night."  .  .  .  "I'll 
bet  you  a  drink  the  magistrate  lets  him  go." 

Seated  near  the  railing  were  Peter  and  Andrew  Bond, 
James  and  John  Dana,  Marty  White,  Jesse's  mother, 
Mary  Magnus  and  the  other  women.  They  did  not 
know  that  in  the  crowd  outside,  unable  to  get  into  the 
court-house,  were  Lawrence  Lane  and  his  sisters,  with 
two  of  the  men  who  had  disappeared  the  night  before. 

Mary  Bethel  was  paler  tha^  Lawrence  had  been  as 
he  lay  in  his  cofSn  one  week  ago  that  day.  She  had 
known  nothing  of  Jesse's  trouble  until  six  o'clock  that 
morning,  when  Mary  Magnus  had  come  to  her  room 
and  told  her,  with  more  wan  a  daughter's  tenderness, 
that  Jesse,  to  prove  the  power  of  the  Spirit  was  all- 
sustaining,  had  consented  to  spend  a  night  in  prison, 
and  that  they  were  to  meet  him  in  the  court  that  morn- 
ing. Then,  as  the  softened  truth  broke  gradually  over 
her  consciousness,  she  had  hidden  her  taoe  for  a  few 
moments  from  even  the  loving  eyes  of  her  companion. 
That  was  three  hours  ago  ;  and  though  she  had  not 
wept,  she  seemed  to  herself  to  have  suddenly  become 
an  old  woman.  She  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  New 
England — and  her  son  was  in  gaol  I 

During  that  hour  of  waiting  Mary  Magnus  suffered 
less  than  she  had  suffered  many  times  before.  She 
knew  that  the  shade  and  dampness  of  a  prison  could 
not  quench  the  flame  which  burned  in  Jesse's  soul ; 
she  ako  knew  that  wherever  he  went  his  ministry  went 
with  him,  and  her  heart  swelled  to  think  of  the  peace 
and  hope  his  presence  must  have  brought  to  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  his  night  companions.  What 
dangers  lay  beyond  this  hour  she  could  not  imagine  ; 
but  she  realized  that  Jesse  had  done  nothing  for  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  could  pimish  him.  That  there 
might  be  interests  strong  enough  to  stand  for  a  time 
above  the  law  was  a  possibiUty  she  had  not  considered. 
The  dread  which  had  appalled  her  on  their  first  day 
in  the  city  was  present  with  her  still ;  but  it  seemed  to 
point  to  something  beyond  this  pleasant  court-room 


learned  from  the  mornir 
''  Hats  off  !     Hats  off 
The  quick,   sharp  on 
arrival  of  the  magistral 
large  man  with  iron-grey 
black  robes  of  Justice,  p 
took  his  seat  upon  the  d 
crowd  which  packed  the 
no  sign.     The  clock  poin 
hour.     Justice  is  always 
deal  with  the  world's  Tea< 
Through  a  door  at  the 
separated  the  spectators  f 
men  and  ranged  themselv 
were  spoken,  inaudible  to 
and  women  from  Vermont 
tone  came  the  question  of  1 
"  What  have  you  got  to 
"  He  hit  me  first,  yer  Ho 
business,  and  up  he  comei 
*  What  for  do  ye  try  to  git 
of  a  ffun  ?'  " 

"  And  so  you  hit  him  ?" 
*'  \  say,  he  hit  me  first.  \ 
bla/^t*^  ^- 
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A  fat  negress  followed,  and,  from  what  the  listeners 
could  gather,  the  charge  against  her  was  the  stealing 
of  a  garnet  scarf-pin  from  a  dapper  little  negro  whom 
she  afterward  referred  to  as  "  ma  bo'der." 

•  '*  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?" 

She  denied  the  charge  with  firmness,  and  as  the 
evidence  of  the  only  witness  in  the  case  was  insufficient, 
the  magistrate  discharged  her  with  a  warning,  and  she 
passed  out  of  the  court-room  muttering  something 
about  "spo'ty  gen'lemen  as  wears  brass  sca'f-pins 
with  glass  Deads  stuck  in  'em." 

The  degradation  of  it  all,  the  squalor,  broke  the 
proud  heart  of  Mary  Bethel.  Her  son,  her  Jesse,  a 
fellow  prisoner  with  such  as  these  ! 

''  Next  case.    Jesse  Bethel." 

Suddenly  all  the  seated  spectators  leaped  to  their 
feet,  to  get  a  better  view ;  but  the  loud  voice  of  the 
officer  in  charge  rang  out  above  the  sound  of  moving 
feet  and  rustling  garments. 

"  Sit  down  !     Sit  down  !" 

Jesse  was  standing  before  the  magistrate,  who 
looked  at  him  gravely  while  the  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct  was  stated  by  the  officer. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?"  repeated  the  magis- 
trate, using  from  force  of  habit  the  form  of  words  he 
had  addressed  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  to  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  standing  in  that  same  spot. 

"  Nothing." 

Jesse's  clear  voice  was  audible  in  every  part  of  the 
room.  Though  his  back  was  toward  the  spectators,  the 
power  of  his  presence  was  felt  by  everyone ;  and  two 
or  three  unfortunates  who  had  been  brought  in  with 
him  from  the  prison  were  seen  to  edge  nearer  and  to 
touch  his  garments  furtively,  as  if  they  fancied  there 
might  be  strength  and  healine  in  the  contact. 

The  magistrate  motioned  t^sse  to  the  small  platform 
immediatdy  before  him,  and  Jesse  went  up  and  stood 
there,  eye  to  eye  with  his  judge.  The  tenacious  per- 
fume which  had  followed  him  everywhere  since  it  was 
poured  upon  his  hair  some  days  before  stole  over  the 
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senseBofldiepazdedinagiBtrate.  In  all  his  IcHi^  experi- 
ence no  priscmer  like  tiusnad  ever  stood  before  him.  The 
ooloor  rose  in  his  bronzed  £aoe,  and  for  a  Uttle  time  there 
was  utter  silenoe  while  the  two  men  lodced  at  eaoh  other. 

''  What  did  you  do  at  the  moment  mentioned  by  this 
officer  !" 

''  I  drank  a  cup  of  water/' 

"Was  that  aUr 

"That  was  aU." 

"  Why  did  you  go  up  those  steps  f 

"  I  was  thirsty.^ 

"  Was  that  your  only  reason  t" 

"  That  was  my  only  reason.'* 

"  Had  any  of  the  officers  forbidden  you  to  go  ap  f " 

"  One  of  them  gave  me  permissioii  to  go  ap." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  the  crowd  t" 

"Nothing." 

"What  motion,  or  gesture,  did  you  make  to  the 
crowd  ?" 

"  None." 

"  How  long  had  you  been  standing  there  facing  the 
crowd  when  they  began  shouting — ^when  they  became 
disorderly  ?" 

"  I  merely  turned  and  came  down." 

Jesse's  answers  were  given  with  a  simple  dignity 
which  made  the  questions  of  the  magistrate  seem  to 
himself  an  impertinence. 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  this  man's  conduct,"  he  said 
to  the  officer  who  had  made  the  arrest.  Then  he 
turned  again  to  Jesse,  saving  : 

"  You  are  discharged. 

The  gate  was  opened,  and  Jesse  found  himself  out- 
side among  the  spectators.  His  friends  gathered  round 
him  in  silence ;  they  were  afraid  even  to  whisper  in 
this  place,  so  great  was  their  dread  of  the  grim 
machmerv  of  the  law.  Mary  Bethel  put  out  her  hand 
and  touched  the  hand  of  her  son,  who  responded  with 
a  strong  clasp  and  a  confident  smile  wmch  changed 
the  colour  of  the  world  for  the  frightened  mother. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  she  thought,  the  matter  had  not 
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been  so  serious  as  it  seemed  ;  it  was  a  mere  mistake,  a 
technicality,  an  officer's  stupidity ;  for  Jesse  was  free 
again,  and  everyone  in  the  court-room  seemed  to  be 
following  him  now,  with  admiration  in  their  eyes,  as 
he  made  his  way  slowly  toward  the  door.  She  looked 
at  Rose  Thomas  and  smiled. 

Among  the  faces  in  the  crowd,  Jesse  saw  that  of  the 
man  who  had  led  the  band  of  ruffians  over  the  river  the 
night  before.  He  did  not  know  that  a  small  steam- 
launch  had  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ferry- 
landing,  and  that  he  would  have  been  a  passenger 
thereon  had  he  demurred  at  crossing  with  the  men 
who  had  climbed  the  hill.  The  sight  of  the  butler's 
oily  smirk  made  Peter  clench  his  fists. 

As  they  came  down  the  steps  of  the  building,  the 
people  in  the  street  gave  rousins  cheers,  and  LaMrrence 
Lane  and  his  companions  forced  a  way  to  Jesse's  side. 
Their  gladness  at  seeing  him  was  unrestrained.  Half 
a  hun(&ed  voices  were  shouting  for  a  speech  from  Jesse 
Bethel ;  but  a  line  of  officers  came  round  the  comer  at 
that  moment  and  began  to  clear  the  sidewalk. 

"  Won't  you  come  home  with  me,  Jesse,  and  rest  1" 
his  mother  pleaded.  "  You  must  be  very  tired.  Did 
you  sleep  at  all  ?" 

He  smiled  at  her  reassuringly,  but  did  not  answer  the 
question. 

''  Come  to  our  house,  instead,"  cried  Martha  Lane. 
"  You  can  rest  there,  and  the  mother  can  rest,  too." 

Mary  Magnus  made  no  suggestion,  but  only  waited, 
with  her  eyes  on  Jesse's  face.  Why  was  he  so  pale  ? 
More  than  once  she  had  known  him  to  pass  a  night 
without  sleep,  and  seem  no  different  on  the  morrow. 
The  haunting  dread,  which  she  had  scarcely  felt  while 
in  the  court-room,  was  gathering  roimd  her  again. 
Oh,  that  she  dared  to  persuade  him  to  go  away  now — 
far,  far  away  !  Though  the  day  was  warm,  she  shivered 
as  in  winter,  and  her  teeth  were  chattering.  Why  was 
he  still  standing  here  in  the  street  ? 

"  Come,  Jesse,"  said  the  mother  appealingly.  "  You 
must  rest  for  a  few  hours." 
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At  that  moment  a  group  of  oflicerH  approached  them, 
and  one  laid  hifl  hand  on  JesBe'a  arm,  telling  him  that  ^, 
he  was  under  arrest.  wM 

''  Again  V*  shouted  Peter  Bond.     "  What  trumped-M 
up  charge  have  you  against  Iiim  now  V*  ^| 

''  If  you're  not  quiet,  Til  arrest  you,  too,"  said  the 
officer.     "  Clear  out  I** 

"  Arrest  me  !  I  wish  you  would.  That's  what  I 
want/'  cried  the  now  thoroughly  angry  man* 

The  ofiBcjer  laughed  in  his  face*  ''  If  I  remember 
rightly/*  ho  said,  *'  you  weren't  so  dead  BUre  last  night 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  yours/' 

A  fJush  of  shame  overepread  Peter's  face,  and  ho 
dropped  hit>  eyes. 

"  We  don't  "want  anything  of  you/'  the  officer  added. 
Then,  turning  to  Jesse,  he  said  : 

*'Come  on,  now  T' 

The  tw^o  re-entered  the  s^rim  building,  leaving  Jes^se's 
friends  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  bewildered  and  de- 
spairing. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  Oh  I  what  shall  we  do  V  cried 
John,  whose  nerves  were  stretched  to  the  breaking- 
point. 

The  mother  was  now  crying  bitterly  on  the  breast  of 
Mary  Magnus,  who  had  no  words  of  comfort  ready  for 
this  unexpected  need.  For  the  moment  she  was  no 
less  confused  than  the  others.  What  could  it  all 
mean?  She  tiuned  to  the  quiet  Andrew  for  the 
strength  she  needed  ;  but  he  was  engaged  in  com- 
forting Anna  Martin,  who  was  weeping  on  his  arm. 
Peter  was  beside  her;  but  from  the  look  on  his  face 
she  reahzed  that  he  was  going  through  some  harrowing 
mental  struggle.  What  wonis  could  have  passed  be- 
tween him  and  that  officer  last  night,  that  a  mere 
allusion  to  them  should  cover  him  with  shame  ?  The 
only  one  among  them  who  seemed  to  have  any  presence 
of  mind  was  Martha  Lane  ;  she  was  the  only  one  who 
had  slept  unbrokenly  for  the  last  seven  nights.  She 
now  said  to  James  Dana  : 

**  Come  with  me  to  the  desk  of  the  police-station. 
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We  will  try  to  learn  when  Jesse  will  appear  again 

before  the  magistrate."     Then  to  the  others  :  "  Wait 

here  till  we  come  back." 

"  Shall  we  not  get  a  lawyer  for  the  Master  ?"  Philip 

Manning  asked.     "  Surely  it  is  our  duty." 
Mary  answered  for  the  others  : 
"  Can  any  lawyer  speak  as  Jesse  speaks  ?" 
''  He  would  not  wish  us  to  do  anything  like  that," 

John  said. 

"  Oh,  my  son,  my  son  1"  sobbed  Mary  Bethel.    "  God, 

our  Father,  do  not  forsake  my  son  !" 


CHAPTER  LXXXV 

Jesse  stood  a  second  time  before  Magistrate  Palmer, 
charged  with  inciting  to  riot.  And  there  were  wit- 
nesses who  swore  that  when  he  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  fountain,  in  plain  view  of  the  people,  he  had  raised 
his  arms  dramatically,  as  if  appealing  to  them  for  a 
demonstration  ;  that  he  had  sent  his  followers  through 
the  crowd  to  urge  the  people  to  revolt  against  the  orders 
of  the  police  that  there  should  be  no  speaking ;  that 
the  word  "  revolution  "  was  heard  on  every  side  that 
afternoon.  The  powers  which  stood  behind  this  effort 
to  incriminate  Jesse  Bethel  did  not  appear  in  the  police- 
court,  for  fear  their  dignity  might  be  defiled.  In  a 
Republic,  where  all  men  are  equal,  dignity  is  a  delicate 
fabric  and  easily  soiled  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  rough 
serge  and  homespun  to  be  bought  cheap  and  used  for 
common  purposes. 

Peter  and  John,  with  their  brothers,  who  watched 
and  listened  in  the  court-room,  heard  false  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  they,  as  Jesse's  representatives,  had 
told  men  in  the  crowd  at  Union  Square  that  they  were 
expected  to  shout  when  Jesse  should  give  the  signal. 
They  also  heard  that  Jesse  had  declared  that  he 
would  start  a  revolution  which  no  power  coi; " 
that  lie  was  sent  by  God  to  destroy  tbe^ 


3ul^te|u^ 
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ment,  and  to  establish  a  new  order  with  himself  as 
ruler. 

The  magistrate  listened  to  all  this  testimony  with  a 
clouded  brow.  When  the  last  witness  had  been  ques- 
tioned, he  sat  looldng  at  Jesse  for  some  moments. 
Finally  he  asked  him,  quite  irrelevanily : 

''  Have  I  not  seen  you  somewhrae,  before  to-day  t" 

''  It  may  be/'  was  the  answer  ;  ^^  you  may  have  seen 
me  a  long  time  ago.  The  memory  ol  man  is  brief,  and 
the  experienoe  of  the  soul  is  long." 

''  What  have  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the  testimony 
of  these  men  ?" 

''  To  false  testimony  there  is  always  but  one  answer." 

"'  Can  you  prove  that  their  statements  are  false  ?" 

''  I  cannot  prove,  bv  witnesses,  that  I  have  never  tdd 
3rou  what  I  hold  to  be  the  truth ;  and  yet  von  know 
that  I  have  never  told  you  what  I  hold  to  be  the  truth." 

The  magistrate  fineered  his  watch-chain  ;  he  turned 
over  and  over  a  bundle  of  papers  which  lay  before  him  ; 
but  his  blue,  penetrating  eyes  never  shifted  from  Jesse's 
face. 

"  Are  you  hoping  to  revolutionize  the  world  ?" 

"'  I  hope  to  change  the  heart  of  the  world." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  government  ?" 

'"  I  believe  that  the  soul  should  govern  the  man." 

"  Do  you  claim  to  be — ^have  you  ever  stated  that  you 
were  God  Himself  ?" 

''  I  have  said  that  God  is  in  all  men." 

''  Have  you  ever  told  any  man  to  disobey  the  law  ?" 

''  I  have  told  all  who  would  listen  that  every  atom 
of  the  universe  moves  in  obedience  to  the  Great  Law." 

"  Why  did  you  go  to  Union  Square  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  you  had  been  forbidden  by  the  police  to 
speak  there  ?     Remember  that  you  are  under  oath." 

''I  am  always  under  oath  to  testify  to  the  truth, 
though  there  are  few  who  understand  it.  I  vrant  to 
Union  Square  because  I  knew  that  my  bodily  presence, 
though  my  lips  were  silent,  would  remind  aJl  who  saw 
me  of  the  Spirit  in  themselves." 

Among  those  who  listened  to  this  colloquy  between 
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a  prisoner  and  his  judge,  there  were  only  three  who 
knew  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  between  the  brain 
and  the  soul  of  that  judge,  and  two  of  these  three  were 

Practical  politicians,  so-called.  The  other  was  young 
>aniel  Needham,  the  fabric  of  whose  dignity  had  been 
strengthened  by  a  triumphant  faith.  He  had  figured 
carefully  beforehand  how  far  the  brain  of  the  man  on 
the  bench  might  compromise  with  his  soul,  and  he  was 
prepared  for  any  emergency  which  he  foresaw.  But 
his  vision  being  slightly  clouded  by  his  own  integrity, 
he  did  not  see  beyond  the  next  half -hour. 

The  magistrate  did  not  seem  to  be  weighing  the  evi- 
dence ;  he  seemed  to  be  weighing  Jesse.  There  were 
reasons  why  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  him  simply 
to  discharge  this  prisoner  for  the  second  time  ;  but  he 
was  bound,  if  he  could  not  save  him  altogether,  to  shift 
the  responsibility  from  his  own  burdened  conscience. 
The  form  of  questioning  which  he  adopted,  so  unusual 
in  a  police-court,  made  Daniel  Needham  wonder  if  he 
were  not  merely  playing  for  more  time  in  which  to 
settle  with  himself  the  terms  of  his  soul's  compromise. 

''  What  is  the  purpose  of  all  your  talk  about  a 
spiritual  revolution  ?"  he  asked. 

'*  I  seek  to  incite  a  spiritual  revolution." 

"  What  r 

'*  I  seek  to  excite  the  Spirit,  which  slumbers  in  every 
man,  to  a  degree  of  aspiration  that  shall  transform  his 
life,  his  thoughts,  his  purposes,  his  heart." 

"  But  the  word  '  revolution  '  is  dangerous." 

**  The  Spirit  of  God  is  dangerous — ^to  those  whose 
ways  and  purposes  are  evil." 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  prove  by  your  preaching  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  to  prove  by  my  life  that  a  man  may 
live  the  faith  he  preaches  ;  that  a  formula,  if  true,  may 
be  demonstrated  ;  that  the  ideal  and  the  practical  are 
one  and  indissoluble.  I  am  a  miner  who  does  not  fear 
to  test  his  gold  with  acid  ;  I  am  a  mower  who  sharpens 
his  scythe  on  the  grindstone  of  experience." 

'^  And  do  you,  then,  fear  nothing  ?" 

''  Fear  is  the  only  thing  that  man  need  fear." 
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Then  Magistrate  Palmer,  having  settled  mth  himself 
the  tarms  of  compromise,  t^Jld  tJesse  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  place  him  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace, 

At  that  moment  Mary  Bethel,  who  waa  half^blinded 
by  despair,  felt  the  pressure  of  a  hand  upon  her  arm  ; 
and  looking  up,  througli  the  mist  of  her  teara,  ahe  saw 
the  Mtrong  lace  of  young  Daniel  Nec^dham  bending  over 
her  with  filial  tendemejsa, 

"  Have  no  anxiety,''  he  said,  **  I  will  arrange  this 
matter  of  the  bond»  and  your  son  will  be  free  in  a  few 
minutes." 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI 

Whek  Jesse  was  again  in  the  open  street,  free,  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  he  stood  still  for  a  minute  or 
two,  looking  up  at  the  sunlit  sky.  The  Law,  in  the 
[)erson  of  the  magistrate,  had  compromised  so  far  with 
Persecution,  which  had  not  appeared  in  person,  but 
through  representatives.  The  beauty  of  the  day,  the 
glory  of  freedom,  came  to  him  now  as  new  and  real 
experiences,  thrust  forward  in  his  consciousness  by 
contrast  with  their  opposites.  He  had  not  realized 
that  he  suffered  in  the  prison,  save  from  mere  bodily 
fatigue  ;  for  he  had  reached  and  passed  the  climax 
of  personal  suffering  the  night  before,  in  that  dark 
hour  under  the  indiflEerent  stars,  when  his  spirit  had 
wrestled  with  despair  and  conquered  it.  But  freedom 
and  sunlight  were  good,  ^  and  he  enjoyed  them.  His 
friends,  respecting  his  desire  for  silence,  waited  a  few 
moments  before  approaching  him. 

The  crowd  which  had  attended  his  first  trial  had 
become  weary  of  waiting  for  his  second  appearance, 
and  1^  the  hours  wore  on  the  people  had  gradually 
drifted  away.  Even  the  early  c^temoon  papers  only 
casually  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  haa  been  dis- 
charged and  re-arrested,  whereas  the  momine  issues 
had  been  full  of  him.     One  might  have  said  that  the 
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city  was  taking  breath,  in  preparation  for  another  and 
even  more  pronounced  sensation. 

As  Jesse  stood  with  bared  head,  looking  up  at  the 
sunlit  sky,  two  rather  rough-looking  men  a  short  dis- 
tance from  him  were  talking  together,  keeping  all  the 
time  an  eye  on  Jesse  and  on  a  group  of  men  who 
lounged  in  apparent  idleness  around  the  steps  of  a 
building  across  the  way. 

"  Queer  job,  this  !  Wonder  what  it  all  means," 
observed  the  smaller  and  shabbier  of  the  two. 

"  Oh,  it's  Bill's  job,  and  he  always  knows  what  he's 
about,"  replied  the  other. 

"  But  I  don't  even  know  what  I'm  s'posed  to  do." 

"  You  don't  need  to  know  nothin'.  All  we've  got 
to  do  is  to  follow  Bill,  till  he  gives  orders." 

"  It's  an  easy  job — too  blamed  easy  fer  my  taste." 

"  Oh,  don't  growl  yet  awhile  !  You  ain't  done  with 
it  vet." 

Seems  to  me  we  hain't  begun,  though  we've  been 
standin'  round  here  fer  hours.' 

"  Waitin'  is  sometimes  doin',  so  BiU  says." 

"  Well,  I  prefer  strike-breakin' ;  leastways,  there's 
some  excitement,  and  a  feller  knows  just  what  he's 
up  agftinst." 

*^  What's  the  difference,  so  long  as  you  get  the 
money  ?" 

"Wonder  why  they  want  to  worry  the  man.  .  .  . 
Look  at  'im  !  Mike  says  he's  a  preacher.  Say,  who's 
behind  this  job,  anyway  ?" 

"  Ask  Bill." 

"  Bill  ?  He  never  tells  nothin'.  Even  that  time 
they  gaoled  him  in  Chicago,  he  never  opened  his 
mouth." 

This  conversation  was  overheard  by  John  Dana,  who 
told  his  brother  in  a  whisper  the  substance  of  it.  They 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  Only  four  of  the  men, 
with  Lawrence  Lane  and  the  women,  were  near  Jesse 
at  this  hour.  The  others,  overpowered  by  weariness 
during  the  long  hours  of  waiting  for  the  second  trial, 
had  stolen  away  to  snatch  a  little  rest,  and  had  not 
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yet  returned.  Daniel  Needham,  also,  when  his  brief 
out  important  duty  was  performed,  had  gone  back  to 
the  duties  of  his  daily  life. 

^*  We  must  get  the  Master  away,"  John  said  to 
Peter,  under  his  breath.     "  He  ia  in  danger," 

"  I  don't  understand  him  toniay/'  was  Peter *» 
answer.     *'  He  aeems  to  be  in  a  kind  of  haze*" 

''  I  think  we*re  all  in  a  haze,  from  lack  of  sleep," 
said  Andrew. 

"  That  is  true  of  us,"  John  replied  ;  "  but  it's  some- 
thing more  than  the  lack  of  sleep  that  troubles 
him.  His  aoul  seems  far  away,  as  ii  it  had  left  the 
earth," 

"  Yet  he  was  never  mora  vividly  himself  than  when 
he  answered  the  questions  of  the  magistrate  a  little 
while  ago." 

John  now  approached  Jease  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
arm,  saying  : 

''  There  is  nothing  more  that  we  can  do  here,  Master  ; 
let  us  go." 

As  they  started  to  cross  the  street,  the  rough-look- 
ing men  who  had  been  lounging  around  the  steps  of 
the  building  opposite  suddenly  moved  forward,  and 
the  two  groups  met  at  the  comer.  In  telling  the  story 
afterwards,  tJohn  said  that  the  one  who  ran  violently 
against  Jesse  was  of  a  swarthy  complexion  ;  but  Peter 
was  sure  that  he  was  blue-eyeid  and  fair. 

"  Look  where  you're  going !"  shouted  Andrew,  as 
he  tried  to  throw  himself  between  Jesse  and  the  men  ; 
but  he  was  carried  off  his  feet  by  a  rush  of  other  men 
from  behind. 

There  was  a  sudden  roar  of  voices,  and  immediately 
people  began  nmning  toward  the  spot  from  all  direc- 
tions. The  women  ran  up  the  steps  of  a  building, 
and  huddled  together  in  fright.  Though  there  seem^ 
to  be  a  score  of  men  pushing  and  tossing  around  Jesse, 
they  could  not  see  that  any  blows  were  exchanged. 
In  the  centre  of  the  uproar  stood  the  Master,  tidl  and 
calm,  with  the  sunlignt  glintmg  on  ihe  gold  of  his 
uncovered  head. 
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''  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son  !"  wailed  the  mother,  wringing 
her  helpless  hands. 

In  the  bellowing  of  voioes  words  could  be  now  and 
then  distinguished,  insulting  words  directed  to  ihe  one 
who  stood  there  so  oalm  and  beautiful  in  the  centre  of 
the  tumult ;  but  though  the  bellowing  was  in  many 
voices,  the  words  were  not. 

''  How  can  he  stand  so  quietly  ?"  one  of  the  women 
cried. 

"'  Because  they  are  not  touching  him,''  said  Mary 
Magnus. 

At  that  moment,  as  if  her  words  had  been  a  challenge, 
they  saw  an  ugly  ruffian  strike  Jesse  in  the  face. 

''^My  God  I'^  wailed  the  mother.  "  Save  him,  O  my 
Godr 

Down  the  whiteness  of  Jesse's  face  there  ran  a  line 
of  scarlet.  On  the  hand  which  had  dealt  him  the  blow 
there  had  been  a  jagged  ring.  At  the  sight  of  his  blood, 
the  women  gripped  each  other ;  their  Sps  moved,  but 
no  sound  came.  Again  they  heard  insulting  words  to 
Jesse  above  the  bal^l  of  voices. 

But  the  passers-by,  who  had  gathered  at  the  sound  of 
the  tumult,  were  now  pressing  forward,  pushing  to 
right  and  left  the  rowdies  who  nad  manufactured  the 
affray ;  and  cries  of  "  Shame  !"  "  Police  !"  and  "  Give 
him  fair  play  !"  were  mingled  with  the  coarser  words  of 
the  rioters. 

''  The  police  are  coming  !"  someone  cried,  and  other 
voices  took  up  the  cry,  "'  The  police,  the  police !" 
Several  officers  were  making  their  way  through  the 
crowd. 

At  that  moment  Jesse  was  seen  to  raise  his  hands 
above  his  head,  as  if  to  quiet  the  people,  and  his  lips 
moved. 

''  He  wants  to  speak !"  .  .  .  '^  Be  still,  and  let  him 
speak  !"  .  .  .  "  He's  goinff  to  speak  !"  shouted  those 
who  had  joined  the  crowd  m>m  ihe  outside. 

A  burly  teamster,  who  had  witnessed  the  cowardly 
blow,  now  thrust  himself  forward,  and  pointing  to  the 
ruffian,  said  to  Jesse,  in  tones  of  rage  and  sympathy 

35 
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*'  I  saw  him  strike  you  !  Hare  the  law  on  him,  sir ! 
It*s  right  that  you  should  have  the  law  on  him !" 

Above  the  noise,  which  bad  subsided  a  little  at  the 
officers*  approach,  Jesse's  voioe  rose  clear  and  strong  : 

"  I  know  no  law  above  the  law  of  love.  In  each  of 
you  is  the  all-powerful  and  immortal  Spirit.  Awake, 
and  It  will  revolutionize " 

''  Hi,  there  I  No  talk  about  revolufcion/'  shouted  a 
policeman^  as  he  made  his  way  toward  Jesse,  with 
club  uplifted. 

*' Awake,"  Jesse's  thrilling  voice  went  on,  ''awakep 
and  the  Spirit  will  revolutionize  your  lives  with  the 
of  Its  presence*     Its  love- 


^■K, 


The  Qight-stick  of  the  officer  descended  on  the 
speaker's  bead,  and  the  appeal — his  last  appeal  to  the 
groping  souls  he  loved — ^was  never  finished.  The  women 
who  watehed  saw  only  a  gap  in  the  crowd  where 
his  Spirit-lighted  face  had  been.  He  had  gone  down, 
like  a  soldier  in  battle,  his  la^st  words  a  ringing  caU,  hfe 
last  tliought  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had  given  every 
breath  of  his  dedicated  life. 

A  sudden  stillness  held  the  people  ;  for  several  heart- 
beats no  one  moved  nor  spoke.  The  offioer  who  had 
dealt  the  blow  stood  like  a  figure  of  stone,  staring  down 
at  the  motionless  form  on  the  groimd.  Why  was  it  so 
still  ?  Could  it  be  .  .  .  Then  a  heart-breaking  ocy, 
which  those  who  heard  it  never  could  forget,  penetrated 
the  stillness : 

"  Oh,  my  son,  my  son  1  Thev  have  killed  my  son  1" 
And  Mary  Bethel,  staggering  throuffh  the  crowd  that 
drew  back  to  make  a  way  for  her,  fell  forward  across 
the  body  of  him  who  had  be^  her  babe,  her  hope,  her 
glory,  her  despair. 

Master,  it  is  finished.  Crowned  with  the  thorny 
wreath  of  death,  you  He  in  the  dust  of  the  eartii  you 
dreamed  to  save.  Upon  the  cross  ot  human  life  you 
have  suffered,  nor  have  jou  drunk  the  vinegar  and 
gaU,  the  self-deception  and  the  bitterness,  that  oloud 
the  consciousness  of  baser  souls.    Lifted  up,  by  the 
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Spirit  that  inspires  you,  to  a  height  where  every  passer- 
by may  see,  you  shall  draw  all  men  unto  you  by  the 
beauty  of  your  soul.  As  you  passed  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  life,  the  world  seemed  dark  because  you  were 
leaving  it ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  a  dead  and  formal 
religion  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
earth  shook  in  the  birth-th]X)es  of  a  new  and  living 
faith.  For  what  heart  can  fail  to  be  touched  by  a  love 
like  yours  ? — a  love  that  understands  all  things,  that 
forgives  all  things,  knowing  that  when  men  cause  suffer- 
ing to  one  another  and  to  you,  they  know  net  what 
th^  do. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVn 

FROM  THE  JOTTBNAL  OF  BCABT  MAGNUS 

Ths  Presence  !  I  have  seen  the  Presence,  the  promised 
Comforter,  the  living  Master — after  three  days  of  dark- 
ness and  despair.  With  all  my  faith,  I  only  half 
believed  that  1  should  see  Him,  only  half  grasped  the 
promise  ;  nor  did  I  dream  that  it  would  be  like  this — 
so  real,  so  visible — ^that  He  would  come  to  me. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  inner  vision,  but  knew  not  what 
it  meant  until  this  day.  I  used  the  words  as  others 
use  them  ;  they  were  to  me  a  phrase,  a  figure  of  speech  ; 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  literally  definitive  of  a 
new  and  undreamed  of  faculty  of  the  soul. 

I  write  down  calmly,  simply,  as<  a  witoess  testifies, 
the  wonder  that  I  saw ;  thou^  my  pulses  quiver  and 
my  spirit  is  on  fire.    Will  any  understand  ? 

It  was  this  morning,  before  dawn.  All  night  I  had 
not  slept.  Until  a  late  hour  I  had  remained  with  the 
mother,  who  would  not  let  me  go  ;  but  made  me  repeat 
to  her  over  and  over  the  talk  I  Imd  with  Jesse  in  Peter's 
garden,  when  He  first  told  me  that  He  would  die,  but 
that  I  should  see  Him  again.  Even  then  I  did  not 
understand.  And  yesterday,  when  I  repeated  Jesse's 
words  to  Daniel  Needham,  he  thought  them  figurative. 

35—2. 
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"  We  see  the  dead/'  he  said  to  me,  ''  even  as  we  aee  the 
fioenes  of  our  childhood,  with  the  eye  of  memory  alone/' 

As  I  have  written,  it  was  thlB  morning,  before  dawn. 
I  had  risen  from  my  bed  and  sat  in  a  large  chair  by  the 
open  Mindow  ;  though  the  air  was  rather  cold,  I  did 
not  seem  to  feel  it.  It  was  the  time  of  deepest  dark- 
ness, before  the  grey  begins.  I  had  closed  my  eyes, 
which  were  burning  with  tears  and  Bleeplessness  ;  yet 
I  seemed  to  be  looking  out,  out  into  the  void  that  His 
death  had  made  of  all  the  universe. 

Suddenly,  vividly,  against  the  blackneas  of  my  inner 
eyelids,  I  saw  Bis  face.  *  *  .  I  saw  it  clearly  as  I  see 
my  hand,  now  when  I  hold  it  up  before  my  eyes,  only 
the  vision  of  His  face  was  far  more  vivid  than  my 
normal  sight,  the  colours  were  intenser,  the  light  was 
clearer  than  the  light  of  earth,  and  seemed  to  shine 
down  upon  Him  from  above,  making  the  whiteness 
of  Hia  high  forehead  startlingly  apparent.  At  first  the 
eyes  were  downcast,  the  face  was  in  repose  ;  though  it 
was  not  the  repose  of  death  but  of  calm  life  at  rest, 
and  the  colour  of  His  face  was  as  I  have  always  seen 
it — ^revealed  in  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  the  sun 
and  more  transparent. 

Then  He  raised  His  eyes  and  looked  at  me.  .  .  . 

How  can  I  tell  this  story  with  the  calnmess  of  a  wit- 
ness giving  testimony — ^I  who  have  seen  the  living 
Master  !  How  can  I  make  those  understand  to  whom 
the  inner  vision  is  only  synonymous  with  imagination  ? 

He  raised  His  eyes  and  looked  at  me.  It  was  the 
Master,  the  real  Master,  consciously  present  there  in 
that  inner  world  of  which  the  seers  have  told  us. 
No,  I  was  not  dreaming.  To  verify  my  certainty  of 
that,  I  passed  my  hand  along  the  arm  of  the  chair  to 
a  place  where  the  fringe  was  ripped  away,  and  felt  the 
well-known  rent  with  my  fingers.  Never  was  I  more 
vividly  awake. 

The  vision  still  remained,  and  a  faint  smile  further 
illumined  the  illumined  face.  He  was  at  p6aoe,*then, 
and  happy  !  In  a  sudden  rush  of  joy  I  breathed  His 
name,  and  He  responded  with  a  brighter  smile. 
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Then,  by  what  means  I  know  not — but  let  no  one 
dare  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  say — ^I  caught  these 
words,  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  ^reat  distance  : 

"I  am  with  you  always,  and  with  all  men  and 
women  who  believe  ;  and  I  shall  here  remain  until  the 
universe  of  souls  can  enter  with  me  into  rest." 

T^t  was  all.  The  face  was  gone,  and  I  peered  for 
it  in  vain  through  the  darkness  behind  my  eyelids. 
The  voice  was  gone,  too  ;  only  the  rumble  of  an  elevated 
train  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

It  is  noon-time  as  I  write,  and  I  have  told  them  all 
what  I  have  seen  ;  but  do  they  understand  ?  As  He 
said  to  us  one  day,  ^*  Can  you  describe  the  rainbow  to 
a  man  bom  blind  ?"  They  know  I  would  not  speak 
what  I  do  not  believe  ;  but  do  they  think  me  self- 
deceived  ?  A  child  would  say  that  I  had  dreamed  a 
beautiful  dream  ;  a  learned  psychologist  would  say  that 
I  had  been  the  victim  of  a  strange  Imllucination.  But 
I  am  wiser  than  the  learned  psychologist,  and  simpler 
than  the  child.  And  I  shall  see  Him  again — of  that  I 
am  quite  sure. 

He  has  said  that  He  will  be  always  with  all  men  and 
women  who  believe.  The  eleven  men  believe,  and 
many  of  the  women.  Will  they  not  also  see  Him  ? 
To  the  mother  He  will  surely  come,  and  I  have  hope 
that  He  will  come  to  all.  Even  the  new  believers,  and 
those  who  in  the  future  shall  open  their  souls  to  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  may  see  Him,  if  their  faith  is  strong 
enough ;  for  the  Master  is  not  dead,  and  He  has  pro- 
nusea  to  remain  in  the  inner  region  of  ethereal  forms 
until  all  men  can  enter  with  Him  into  rest.  Oh,  sub- 
lime sacrifice ! 

He  who  has  earned  the  ri^ht  to  merjze  His  conscious- 
ness in  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  One  Spirit, 
to  be  at  one  with  the  Father,  the  selfless  Self,  has  sac- 
rificed that  riffht— that  He  may  dwell  for  ever  with  the 
souls  of  men!  He  will  sufifer  with  us  for  our  sins,  will 
patiently  endure  the  long  effect  of  every  cause  which 
mankind  in  ignorance  or  folly  shall  launch  upon  the 
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sborolesa  Bea  of  action.  Ho  will  WBit  for  us,  post- 
poning His  own  bliss  until  all  humanity  shall,  by  count* 
foss  lives  and  ages  of  experience,  become  as  pure  as  He* 
But  1*1  U  they — can  they  become  pure  ?  Hopeless  the 
waiting  seeme,  yet  He  will  wait  for  them.  What  mind 
can  grasp  such  love  as  this  ?  To  help  men  to  aspire, 
to  make  the  long  and  heartsick  journey  easier  for  tbem, 
Hifl  soul  wiU  wait  for  theirs. 

Whoever  hates  another  ;  whoever  fails  in  charity  and 
love  ;  whoever  speaks  evil  of  another — which  He  has 
said  is  juist  aa  bad  as  doing  evil  to  them  ;  whoever  turns 
his  back  upon  the  Spirit  to  revel  in  the  coarser  pleasures 
of  matter,  retards  His  rest.     For  He  will  wait  for  man. 

Where  will  He  wait  I  In  the  inner  region  of  ethereal 
forms.  He  has  declared  ;  and  I,  who  saw  Him  in  that 
region,  can  vouch  for  its  existence  on  the  universal 
map.  In  the  darkness  behind  my  eyeUds  I  beheld 
Him  ;  then  must  that  inner  region  coexist  with  the 
universe  of  matter,  interpenetrating  it,  as  another 
dimension  of  space. 

Bewildering  thought !  Yet  He  has  said  that  the 
Spirit  is  within  us,  so  must  the  Spirit  dwell  in  that 
ethereal  region.  WiU  He  beoome  the  link  between  the 
Spirit  and  the  world  of  material  beings  ?  Was  it  for 
that  He  sacrificed  all  thought  of  happiness  for  self  ? 
How  clear  become  the  mysteries  of  faith  when  seen  in 
this  new  light  I  How  real  becomes  the  dream  of  the 
indwelling  Friend  !  No  loneliness  can  ever  sadden  one 
who  has  found  Him  ;  no  grief  can  be  too  heavy  to 
endure,  when  He  endures  it  with  us. 

And  yet  the  question  rises :  How  can  even  He  be  con* 
sciously  present  with  aU  men  at  the  same  time  ?  Can 
He  be  personally  conscious  of  us  all  ?  But  wait  a 
moment  before  answering.  ...  If  He  dweUs  in 
another  dimension  of  space,  may  there  not  also  be 
another  dimension  of  time  t  The  mind  will  reason, 
even  though  the  heart  be  satisfied,  and  in  such  reason- 
ing there  is  no  wrong.  It  may  be  that  to  the  very  ones 
who  are  most  learned  the  assurances  of  simple  faith 
wzii  seem  most  reasonable. 
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I  close  my  eyes,  for  I  am  still  a  little  weary  from  long 
watching.  Behind  my  eyelids  there  is  darkness,  even 
in  the  day  ;  though  nevermore  will  the  darkness  seem 
a  void  to  me.  To-morrow  I  will  write  to  my  faithful 
old  servant,  who  also  loved  Him,  and  tell  her 

Oh,  again  He  is  here  !  The  Master !  .  .  .  Shall  I 
see  His  ta,oe  whenever  I  am  moved  to  do  a  loving  act  ? 
He  smiles,  and  the  vision  fades.  But  in  my  soul  there 
is  the  strength  of  many — a  sudden  rush  of  power,  a 
lightness,  a  determination  to  make  my  life  an  instru- 
ment for  the  service  of  the  world. 

Master,  anoint  my  li^s  and  guide  my  hand,  that  I 
may  reveal  you,  as  a  living  reality,  unto  all  men. 


THE   END 


BILLUIO  A»D  SONS,  LTX>.,  PEINTXBS,  QUILDPOBD 
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Art  of  Flotlon.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  u.  net. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ROMANICA:  A 

series  of  the  Classics  of  the  Roiuance 
(French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Pcrlu- 
giiuse)  Lan};u;i}<(  s  ;  the  Original  IVx'. 
with,  where  necessary.  Notts  and  Intio 
diictions  in  the  lanfju^jie  of  the  Text 
Sniall  8v(),  single  paits,  8J.  net  prt 
vol. ;  cliilh,  single  parts.,  is.  net  per  vol. 
Where  tw.>  c)r  more  units  aie  b-und  in  «.u\i 
volume  (indicated  by  numlnrs  against 
the  title.  J  the  piice  in  wi.ipptr  lentainsSd. 
per  unit,  i.e.,  two  numbers  ct-st  i.v.  ^i/.  ; 
thnc  C'»st  2s.  \  fijur  ci»i>l  2s.  ^J.  In  tht 
cloth  b.ndini;  the*  additional  ci^t  is  4./. 
lor  the  lirjil,  and  1,/.  for  each  siicceediii); 
unit :  I.e.,  one  ULiit  co'^ts  is.  :  iwo  c«*!»i 
I  j.  9d. ;  three  cost  2.v.  6J.;  foui  cost  is.^u. 

I.  Mollbre:  I.e  Misanthrope. 

a.  M oll^re :  Les  Femmesi  savuntes. 

3.  Oornellle:  Le  Cid. 

4-  Ooacartes:    Discours  dc  la  me- 

thcKlc. 

5-^  Dante  :     Divina     Commedia     I.  : 
Intel  nil. 

7.  BooOAOolo:    Decameron:    Piinia 

gi.i:nala. 
f<.  Calderon :  La  vida  es  suefto. 
V.  Rcstlf  do  la  Bretonne:   L'an 

10.  Camoes:  Ob  Lusiadas  :  Canto  I.,  II. 

11.  Raclno:  Athalie. 

12-15.  Petrarca  :       Kerum      ▼ulgarium 

fij^iiic:jt;i. 
16-17.  Dante:     D  vina     Commcdia     11.: 

rurg-t..;io. 

18-30.  Til  Her:  Mon  oncle  lirnjamin. 
tl2i.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  :  Seconila 
A,  -.rjj.ita. 

33-24.  Beauraarchaim:  l^e  BAvbier  dc 
iicvfJIc.  ^ 

15   Camoos:  OkLusikdai;  Cac\\oU\ 
IV. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ROMAN ICA-r«ii/fiiMrf. 
t6.aS.  MltfA  do  MllMOtl  ComMitBCt 

Proverbet :    La    Kuit   viQitienne ; 

Andr^  del  Sarto ;  Les  Capricn  de 

Marianne:  Fantaiio;  OniMbadina 

paH  avec  I'anioar. 
99-  Oomoillot  Horace. 
30-31- Danto:    Didiu  Commedla   IIL: 

P.-iradiso. 
3>-34.  Provoat:  llanon  Letcmnt 
35-36.  CEuvreo  do  M attro  Pvaa^ola 

Villon. 
37-39-  OulIlomdoCaatroi  Laa  Moce- 

dadesdelCid.  I..  II. 
40.  Danto :  La  Vita  Nuova. 
41-44.  Oor vantos ;  Cinco  Nordae  c)em- 

plares. 

45.  CamooB:  Os  Luafadaa:  Canto  V« 

VI.,  VI I. 

46.  Molifero:  L'Avare. 
47-  Potraroa:  I  Trionfi. 

48-49.  Boooaoolo:    Decameron:    Tcrza 
gioniala. 
50.  Cornollle :  Clnna. 

51-52  Oamoea  :  Os  Lasiadaa :  Canto  VIII., 

IX..  X. 
5.V5I  Ia  Chanson  do  Roland. 
55-58  Alfred   de   Mutaet :    Premises 

Porsies. 
59.  Bocoaoolo :  Decameron  :  Quarts 
g:oni.:ta. 
^•0-61.  Malstre    Pierre     Pathelin  : 

_         Farce  du  XV«  s  ccle. 

BIERCE~(AMBR0SE)7-^ln  "the 

Mid  At  of  Life.  Cmw  n  Kvo.  cloth,  ^s.tni. ; 

__  r"st  Svi>.  illustrated  boards.  2t. 

BILL  NYE'S  Comic  History  of 

the  United  States.     With  146  fiiusts. 
__    by  F.  Ol'I;^^•  J-J^own  8vo.  cloth,  ju.  6rf, 

BINDLOSS  (H  AROLD)7No7elJbr. 

Ciown  Xv.',  cli.th.  f^s  each. 
The  Concession-Hunters. 
The  Mistress  of  BonaventarOi 
Daventry'B  Daughter. 

Ji  Bower  of  Wheat.  Cr.  Svo.  cl..  35. 6J. 
Alnslie'S  Ju-ju.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
.3*^*-J  pi^iure^ioth,  Hat  back.  zs. 

BLAKE  (WiLLfAM)7tiiel»oet^ 

icsl  Worlcs  oL    Eilitcd  by  E.  J.  Klus. 

In    2    Vols.,  each    with     Photogravure 

Frontispiece,  small  demy  Svo,  buclcram, 

I2.t.  net ;  h..;f-Jcather,  15.^.  net. 
The  Real  Blake  :  A  Poi  trait  Biography 

by   E.    I.   KiLis.    With  13   Illustrations. 

Dim'.-  Kvo,  buckram.  12t.  net. 
William  Blake:  A  Critical  Study  by 

A.  C.   t«wiM!i;KNh,    With    a    Portrait. 

Ciowii  Svii  buckram.  <)<.  net. 
William    Blake :   Kichln^s    from    his 

Wot  !;s  (8  Steel  Plates  and  2  Lithof{i;-.phs) 

by  W.  D  Sa.TT.    Cuombier  folio,  hall"- 
_    cloth^i2«.  o.f.  ret. 

mC^kCClO.— Tiie~  beciiiiieroii~ 

\         VivCcv  a.  VwVvTi^V.    '^qV^  V4<i,  cloth,  gilt 


"^ 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BODKIN  (McD-,  K,C)<  Books  by. 
Bora  Hyplt  th«   L*dy   DeC«otLTtt< 

ShlUeist^h  and  Sti&mroclc. 
Pat^ey  tno  Omadaail.       


BOUROET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

Lk.    Tranibted  by  Jo  Bit  Di  VuxiES^ 


BOYLE    (FOt    Works    by*    Post 
Chronicler  of  Mo-Bf»n'k  EAnd, 


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Papulu-  Antii|[ilU».  VVUh  ihe 
AddilLOOi  ol  Sdr  HKidkv  Ellis^  Crowc! 
Btd.    ttodi.  3j.  6t^* 


BRAYSHAW(J.  DODSWORTtI). 

— Slum  Sllhoaetlci  ;  Sti  jriei  oi  Loddo  n 
IA{^.    Cr  own  Sv  o^  ctotli  h  3-/  r  £Jr 


BREVVER^S  (Rev,    Dr.)  Diction^ 

■ri&s*     Ctc'ViTi  iSvo,  -wiotlj,  3*,  ft. J.  c^ch. 
StiaRflader'sHibiid  kKwk  of  Fnjuoui 

Names    In    F lotion,   AlluKlona, 

Eefepenceit     ProverbM,    PIoUt 

Btorie«t  and  Poema, 
A  Dlctiaaiuy  of  Miradfta;  Icnit^UfE, 


BREWSTER    [Sir    DAVID}, 

WorkA  by*    Pott  Stq,  ck^th.  41.  6J,  cdch. 
HOK  Worlda  thiui  Oa« :    Creed  ol 

Phihi\r>plier,  Htipe  oi  Christian.    Plato. 
The  MftFtyi'*  of  Bolenooi  Gaulbo. 

TYCHO  lii^AHK.  and  Kb:[>LKR, 
liBtt«raoa   NaturaJ   UmgL^   With 

numcrnuff  1 1 !  uvi  r^i  1  lh  >n  &. 

bRiDQE    CATECHISM,     By  R. 

H.  HtcVOGRa.  Keap.  Bwa.  cloth,  ^j.6tf.  net 


BRlDdECJ*S  C4. —From  Island 

to  Empire :  A  History  of  Che  Eip^ni  on 
nf  Eiij^land  by  Fore*  ui  Arnii.  With  In- 
Uoductionbv  Adra.SlrCVPRi*\  Bridus, 
Mlit^s  And  PliDS.  Lirgc  crows  avo, 
cloth,  5i,  net^  

KlQHT  (FLORENCE).— A  Qlrl 

CapltmU«t«     Crowu  'Bso  cloth,  6ut. 


BROWNlNa*S(ROBT.)  POEMS. 
Flppa  Paiaes;  aod  MAD  And 
Womeiip  Wtlb  10  Platrs  in  Qitour 
af^cr  Ele.vNOH  F.  BRicun^LH.  L.irgc 
fc  ip.  4tn,  ctoth,  6f,  net  ;  LJiIiCs  PAfElt 
Editiow,  psTchmtnl,  lu.  6^-  net, 
Drmma^tlB  PttMonnj  aodDrunatlo 
Bomanoei  And  LyHoi.  Wle^  id 
Flat -IS  iu  Cologr  after  E,  F,  LrucKDALE. 
Ldr;:e  fcap.  410,  clJih,  ^«  act ;  I.arqi!: 
Pai-kh  Kt>nlOVt  parchment,  Ur.  fiJ,  ngt, 

^YDEN    (HV   A.)*— An    Exiled 

Scot.       With     Fmntlspici:e    by    J.     S. 
CkiimF»ton.  Hi.T,  Cn^wn  t»V0|  cloth,  ^tj,  6J, 


BRVDQES  [HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

Asm  at  Home^    With  91  nimU.    Post 
Avo^  dlx^i.  &ovdi.  If, ;  dolh  limp,  £i.€<l. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Pnems 

■Dd  Novels  by« 
Th«  Completo  PcMtlOAl  Works  of 

Eoliart  BuoJianant    a  Vols,,  cmwn 

evo,  hLjckruiji.  witJi  Portrait  FrontUpiccc 

to  each  ToJume.  Vis. 
Croum  8vo,  ^oth    3j»  hi.  each  :   pott  Sto^ 

Ulnstr.itt^d  hoards,  7.%.  dch. 
Xlio  Bhadovr  of  Hso  Bword^ 
A  Cbild  or  N&tUM, 
God  and  tbo  Han.    With  u  Illuitrm. 

lions  hv  F,  Barkaro. 
lAdy  Kilp&trlok, 
Tlie  Martyrdom  of  Madttllno. 
Love  Ma  for  BTar> 
Annan  IWater,  I  FoM^ova  Manor. 
The  M01W  Ab«lard.  |  Kaobal  I>Ana< 
Mati;:  A  ^I'T^'  of  a  C.iravan, 
The  Master  of  tho  Mia*. 
The  Kf>ir  of  Jjlnne. 
Woman  and  tho  Man^ 

Cr:jwn  iivo,  cloth,  3j.  td.  \ 
Hed  and  Wblt^  H«atli«r. 
Aadrotnada. 

PoFUi.AH  I-funoss,  niediuni  9to,  6rf.  c^cb 
Tbe  SbadoBF  of  Uia  Evopd* 
Clod  and  the  Man* 
Fo:ji^lova  Manor, 

Ttia  Shadow  of  tha  Svord.  Lahqk 

Tvpe,  FiKE  PAPitft  EDmon.  Pott  Svo, 
ctoth,  gilt  top,  If.  net ;  leatbcr,  g}]t  rdges, 
Ji,  acN    __       

Tbo  Obaflatan*  By  KoAiirr  Buchanan 
and  Hkxrv  MrnRAV.  Crowo  Svo,  clddh, 
with  Pr«>nl]spiccc  by  T*  H»  HosiKSON, 
:!?.  6J. :  post  Kvo,jnuttratg4  ho^nrds,  is. 


BURQESStaELETT}  and  WILL 

IRWIN. -Tliir     PicaraoaA;    A  Sjui 
Fraaclico  Nlfht's  ^atartalnmcot. 


bURTON  (ROBERT).  —  The 
Aa«toray  t^i  AfteiancUoly.  Witb  a 
Photogravure  FfODtL&plccc.     D«my  S^n, 

cimh.?^.  ^^ 

CAINE  (HALL),  NoveJi  by. 

Crown  av9,  clolla,  31.  td.  each;  post  8to, 
illustratrd  boardi,  tt.  uch ;  cloth  tlmp, 
jj.  fid/,  ea^h. 

ITha  Bbadow  of  a  Crlmo. 

A  Bon  of  Ha^ar.  \  Tha  DeamataF* 

Alsn  LtQfuftf  Editions  oi  the  three  nnvdt, 
crown  fivo,  cloth  fjj,  each  :  Chfap  PdFP- 
LAR  Etj[TiONfi,niedSuniiPiv>i,porfriitC(3ver, 
6rf.  Bach  :  iiiid  Ihc  FiNK  Paper  Editiom 
of  Tho  Daamctar,  pntt  Avo,  clothe 
gilt  tor,  u,ntt  ;  Itrnther  g.tt  rdj^s.  3*,  net. 

CAMERON  (V,  LOVETT)--The 
CrulH  of  tba  'Black  Princa* 
Privateer  Cr.  Bfo.clotb,  wlLh  3  lliu*.' 
traticuibv  P.  Macsau  J*.  6d. ;  pott  Sto, 
nktiire  bc^ardj,  aj. ^^ 

CAMPBELL  (A.  QODREC).  — 
Fieur-de-Camp:  a  Dauglicar  ol 
Prance.    Crown  frvo.  clorh.  i^^ 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CARROLL  fLewiS),  Books  by. 

MJion  in  WondAPland.  With  la 
Calonrcd  And  niany  Liae  lllusLxaLLDfU  by 
MILL1CC\T  SOVVERiJ¥.  Large  «QWIl  S^o, 
cloth  gdiy  5 J.  net, 

Puatnf  ttaft  Mlndp  With  a  Fretuot 
by  W,  H,  Dhapsr.  Post  ftvo,  boardt, 
15,  tiel  ;  leather,  it,  net. 


CARRUTH  (HAYDEN>-TheAd- 

venlnrea  of  Jo#i«t»    With  17  lUusts. 

Ftiip^Svo.  picture  cowtTr  li,  ;  cllJth,  ij,  6d, 


CHAMBERS     {ROBERT     W.)* 

Stortei  of  ParU  Life  by. 
^ho   Kin$    in  YaUow.    Crown  Sro, 

ciniii,  ill !,<>./. ;  fcAp,  lilvn,  cloth  Mmp.  ^.6il. 
Ija  thftpnartgr.  Fc^tp  gvo,  cloth,  ji6J, 


CHAPMAN'S  (QEORQE)  Works. 

Vo!.  I.,  PJayi  Cumplcte,  Including  :he 
Doubtrul  Qpe^  —  Vol.  1I,»  Pocim  »nd 
MlDor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
SWiNBUJiNe.'-Vol.  in,  TtansUUom  0/ 
Ibe  Iliad  and  Odysi^y.  Thnw  Vola., 
crowTj  Svi\  cloth,  jLf  f^d.  ench. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  NoveU 

by.    Post  S¥o.  cloth.  3«,  6i,  eadi  i  iUiB' 
traled  bcKards,  ai.  each. 

^Hl  F«FFOlL 


COBBAN  tJ-  MACLAREN), 

NoveU  by* 
Tbe  Curd  of  Bonis.    Poit  Sro^  Ului- 

Tbe  Red   Bultan,    Cmwn  8td,  doth, 

^^^■.  fi.*,  ,  po^L  Svu,  jJLu5ti^te^  bo^rda,  %j. 
Tbe  eurdau  of  lBab«l«    Cnown  Sfo, 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.K 
Booluby^    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3j.6rf.caai. 
Iliaatvatlons  of  Tonnyfton. 


CHAUCER  for  CtaUdreD :  A  Qol 

dcuKej.  ByM«,  H.aHAWHis.  With 
S  Coloured  FEat«s  snd  jn  Woodcuta. 
CrdwD  ^tn,  cloth,  5,f.  6*^^ 
Chavi0«T  for  Sekooll*  Wilh  the  story 
ot  his  Tjiues  ;irfcd  Ju*  Wmk.  By  Mra 
H ,  R.  H  A  w  r;  I  s ,    Dc  mv  Kvo .  tCotTi  ^ j,  Gd. 


C  H  E  S  N  E  V      (WEATHERBY), 

N  o vel  i  by,  C  rt  < wm  H  v%  1 , 1,  ■<  ■  s  h .  fa ,  cic  h 
The  Cftble-tnan^  \  The  Olalmatit 
The  Romanca  of  m  Queen, 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Ansily^s  of  the  OpL-ning^. 

By    Howard  Staunton.     Edited  by 

R  G.  WokUALi>.     Crown  S.vo.  cloth,  ^^ 

Tha  Mtno'  ^»«ittG»  of   Cliflii :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Deployni.rnt  of  the 
i-orcM  in  obedkncc  ttt  Strata  eic  PrincipU- 
By   F.  K.  YoLiNG  and   E.  C,  Hou'tLL. 

Ttis  HMitlistfft  Qhaaa  ToiU'xiKiiivit. 

The  Autlsi>ri:ied  Account  of  the  ajuGdm« 
played  Auj^.^pt,,  11695.  WiUi  Annuta 
tlons  by  PiLl^iiuRY,  Lae^KkKh  Ta^irasch 
STKIKITZ^  SCHlFKTiilS,  TEICHMANN,  BAR 
IJKLEbEN,        BLACRBURNE,       GUKibllEKG, 

TiN-sL«T,  lUAbON.and  Aluin  ;  Bioi^raphl 
coj  Sketches,  a^d  3i  Portraits.  Edetedby 
H,  F.  Cbeshirk.    Cfown  Bvo.  cloth,  jy 


CHILD-LOVER'S   CALENDAR, 

1909.    With  Coloured  lUuats,  by  AuEi^iA 
Balkrli^  ii6mu,  pic  I  ore  boards,  jj.  net, 

CLARE  (AUSTIN),  Storlcaby. 
For  tli«  Loire  of  4  l4i«s.    Past  Bvo. 

lllu>?tratfd  hoards,  zf. 
By  the  Rlae  of  the  Blvef ^    Crown 

Bvo.  cliith,  :i.t.  ij.f. 

Or-wn  JSvn.  clolh,  fjf^  Ei^ 
The  Tldftw&y, 
Rupdal  of  ii6u>tfftlliolme# 
£L0DD     (EDWARD)-  ^  Myths 

CtQWa  avwt  doth,  3J.  6^. 


COLLINS  (MORTIA\BR  and 

rRANCES).    NnveU  by.     Cr,|To,  tl,^ 
u.  tj.  eichj  post  Svo,  illuittd.  M*„  u,  each. 

rrom  Hldnlitfatto  HlduldHt, 

7ou  Play  me  False. 

BiROliamlth  and  Sohol&r, 

The  Tillage  Comedy. 

Franoea. 

Pi:>5t  Mm,  ilhcTirfated  buardf,  u.  eiob, 

Tra^namlgraCion. 

A  Fight  with  FoFtxui*. 

Sweet  Anne  P%gn, 

Sweet  aud  Tweuty. 


COLMAN'5  (dEQRQE)  H 

DUA    Worlu;      'Broad     Grlai,'     -Mi 
Kii^htgown    and    SLlppert/    &«.    With 

Lift:  and  Front ii.    Cro^yn  flyo,  tU  3j>  OiJ> 


COLOUR-BOOKS:  Topograph!- 

cal.    L^trp^e  ic^p.  tto,  cJoth^  jcj.  net  eaeh, 

■ftwitxeFlaud:  The  Couetry  and 
It*  People*  By  Culrknce  Rooil 
With  56  lllusirattons  In  Three  Coloun  by 
Mri  jAarES  f  ardine^  an4  M  In  Two  T'mtx 

*The  Colour  of  tttm^otu  By  Rer. 
W.  J.  LorriE,  F.S.A,  WUh  Introaoedou 
by  M.  H.  Sl'iEl.MAKN.  F.S.A,,  and  lUie- 
tratlonB  in  Three  Colonic  and  SeplJ 
by  ihi  TapaTiese  Artist,  VosJliO  UAREliio. 

*Tb«  Colour  of  Paris*  By  MU.  lh 
ACAP^UICIKNS  GONCOVRT.  Edited  by 
Ll;cit:»  DE£CAVEa.  With  IntrtKluclioDh? 
L,  B£.v^Dn  e.  Tf  anibtedby  M.  D.  Fnott. 
Illustrated  In  Three  Coloiuv  and  Sepia, 
with  an  I<^say,  by  Yosillo  MAKkisiO. 

*C&iiro,  JeruBAlem^  and  Dam^iCQi. 
By  v.  if.  WAliGOUOLini,  Lilt.D.  With 
Miustiationi  In  Three  CotQuxi  by  W.  &  S, 
TyRXV^Itt,  R.B.A..  and  fUanUtJi 
IUrratt,  A.R,W.S. 
The  Bhlno.  By  H.  1.  Maccinder. 
With  IliustrAtit-ms  In  Tnree  Coloufi  bj 
^Iri.  JAM£S  jAkDrVf..  and  Two  Haps. 

*A»klRl  of  fit.  Fraiicl*.  Bv  Mj% 
KoDMRt  GopKh  With  latroducUf^n  by 
J,  K£RH  Lavvsqn,  IliujlraUoni  io  Ttim 
Colouis  by  Ctjlond  R.  GOFf,  «nd 
Repn.HluctJuns  of  tbc  chief  FrandiciD 
P;lintlng^^. 

■Devoir:  Ita  Moorlande.  Btrenmij 
and  Coaata.  By  Lady  Rosauve^ 
\oKTilCOTE .  Wi  lb  111  ustratloBi  jn  Tbft« 
(Juiourt  by  ¥. }.  WtDQiaY. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COLOUR-  BOOKS-contiHued. 
The  GMAtar  JLbbeyt  of  Bngland. 

By  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet.  With 
te  Illustrations  in  Three  Coloors  by 
Warwick  Goblk. 

Large  foolscap  4to.  cloth,  loi.  6d.  net  each. 

•T«nlc«.  By  Beryl  dk  Silincoukt  and 
May  Sturge- Henderson.  With  30  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  Reginald 
Barratt.  A.R.W.S. 

Iilsbon  and  Clntni :  with  some  Ac- 
count of  other  CHies  and  Sites  in  Portu- 
gal. By  A.  C.  INCHBOLD.  With  30  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  STANLEY 
INCHBOLD^ 

•From  the  Morth  Foreland  to  Pen- 
sanoe*  By  Cuve  Holland.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours 
by  Maurice  Randall.  Large  fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  J2S.  td.  net 

In  the  JLbranl :  The  Country  and  the 
People.  By  Anne  Macdonell.  With 
la  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  bv  Amy 
Atkinson.  Large  crown  8vo,  cl..  6*.  net. 

The  Barbarians  of  M oroooo.  By 
Count  Sternberg.  Translated  by 
Ethel  Peck.  With  12  Illustrations  in 
Three  Colours  by  Douglas  Fox  Pitt, 
R.I.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  net. 
*»*  SPEaAL  copies  on  t%re  rag  taper  «f 
th«u  marked^  may  he  had. 


COLLINS  (WiLKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cC,  3«.  dd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture 
boards,  2i.  each  ;  cL  limp.  zs.  fid.  each. 

Antonlna.  I  Basil.  I  Hldoand  Book 

Tho  Woman  In  White. 

The  Moonstone.  |  Man  and  Wllb. 

The  Dead  Beoret.    |    After  Dark. 

The  Qneen  of  Hearts. 

Mo  Name       I     My  Mlsoellanles. 

Brmadale.    I     Poor  Miss  Flnoh. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  I  The  Blaok  Robe. 

The  Hew  Matfdalen. 

Froxen  Deep.  1  A  Rotfae's  Life. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady* 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel*s  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Solenoe.  I  *  I  Bay  Ho. 

The  Bvll  Oenlus.!  Little  Hovels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Leva 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  td,  each. 

Antonlna. 

The  Woman  In  White. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone.  I  The  Hew  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret   I       Ho  Hama 

Man  and  Wife        I      Armadale. 

The  Woman  In  White.  Large  Type, 
Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  8to,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2f.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net 

The  Frosen  Deep.  Large  Type  Edit. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cl.  15.  net ;  leather,  u.  6d.  net. 


COLQUHOUN  (M.  J.).— Evcrv 
Inch  s  Soldier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s,6d,:  post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  as. 

COLT-BRBAKINO,  Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  Hltchison.    Cr.  8vo,  d.,  31. 6d, 


COLTON      (ARTHUR).   —  The 

Belted  Sess.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 


COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE), 
1906:  Who  pays*  to  whom,  to 
what,  and  when  It  U  sppllcahle. 

By  A.  Clement  Edwards.  M.P.   Crown 
8vo.  u.  net ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


COMPTON  (HER3ERT),Novelsbv. 
The    Inimitable   Mrs.    Masslnj- 


,  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^ .  6d. 
LAR  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. 


POPU- 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s,  each. 
The  WllfUl  Way. 
The  Queen  oan  do  no  Wron^. 
To  Defeat  the  Bnds  of  Jnstloe. 


COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by. 
OeofTory    Hamilton.     Crown    8vo 

cloth,  3i.  6d. 
The  Harqnls  and  Pamela.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6j. 


CORNISH  (J.  F.).-5our  Grapes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6*. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 
Romances  of  the  West  of  England : 

Xbe  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  by 
George  Crotrshank.  Cr.8vo.  cl..  -js.Cd. 


COURT  (The)  off  the  Tulleries, 

185a  to  1870.  By  Lb  Petit  Homme 
Rouge.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  71. 6d.  net. 


CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
His  Vanished  Star.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  31.  6d, 
The  Windfall.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


CRE55WELL       (HENRY).  -  A 

Lady  of  Migmle.   Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

CRIM    (MATT).— Adventures  off 

s  Pair  RebeL    Crown  8vo,  clothe  ss.  6d. ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 
Tales    of    our    Coast.     By    &    R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker.  Harold 
Frederic,  *  Q.,'  and  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  13  IllusTratlons  bv  FRANK  Brang- 


WYN.    Crown  8va  clotl 


>y  FRANK 
h.  31.  6d. 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Novels 

by.     Crown   8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated   boards,  aj.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville^ 
A  Bird  of  Passage.  |  Mr.  Ferris. 
Diana  Barrlntfton< 
Two  Masters.      I      Interflsrenoe. 
JL  Family  lakenessi 
A  ThlrdlPerson.  I   Proper  Prldei 
VlUaJfe  Tales  ft  Jnntfle  Tragedies. 
The  Real  lAdy  HuXL 
MairVed  on  BVnC^*^ 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


Crown  S/vo.  cLoUIh  ^.  *vi.  uch^ 
III  tb«  Kingdom  of  Kmwr^i 
MlM  Balmainc's  Vmmt* 
J«a«ni.  I  B«yofid  tbe  Pmlft* 

T^podoa;    With  a  lUu^U.  t>y  i^.  Pm^et. 

Tbo    BpvJiiah    KeofeluMu      With  « 

I ] ) ust r.n gnnj  by  F.  p£CRAM, 
Ctdwr  ^viT.  cloOi^  31.  '-^.  tiich  3  poll  Stq^ 

cli>th  limp,  ^^tdy  estch. 
InlktuMioii,      I    Somg  Onv  fllBOb 
'To   Ij«t/  ~Post  Avo,  p^ture  boartU.  it. 

cktlh  Imp,  111  6^, 
POPrLATj  EiJinoNS.  nif^uni  S^fi^  W.  each. 
Propat  Prld«-    I   f  tto  CAt'B^pa^k 
DliLUA  Bu*Plntftou. 
PPQUy  IfltBH  iTdTm^. 
JL  Bird  of  Pm«M«» 
BCiyond  tho  PaIq* 
JL^ Family  i.lkeBe>i^ 

Cross  (M,  BO.-A  Question  of 

Mean^.     Cr,  Svoi  cloth,  6r.         [Sh^rdy 


CRUIKSHANICS    COMIC    AL- 

MA  N  AC  K.  Complete  i  n  Two  Sk  rj  t-^ 
The  First  from  iB^s  io  1843 :  tin- 
5lCOIiD,from  1644  to  1^53.  A  Q^therin^ 
of  the  Beit  Humour  ai  TracmakaV, 
Hood,  Alpi^rt  Skiith.  Ac.  With  r:Et 
mtroia  Slti!  Ent;iaVLng&  and  Woodcut's 
b^  GRrjKfl.lA^K,    LANUiELIJS.   tc,     Tw 


CUMMINC    tC,    H,    GORDON), 

Wo rk i  ^y-  Dc iti v  Sv>.  cl  1  »t h ,  0 j.  t.ii lIi , 
Intha  HebPldea.,  \V;Lh  ::^  IlluitrritJnus,. 
lb    thtt    Hlmalay&a    mnd  on   the 

IndL an  Plain*.  With  ^3  iJlu^U3ti'>n^ 
Two    Happy    Ycara    In    C»ytoii> 

With  za  i;]U'i^n<:i..:^fi. 
Via  ComnTBil  to  Btfypt>    Fmntt*, 

CU5SANS  (JOHN  EJ.— A  Hand- 

iMMtk  at  HerAldrr  r  Including  Jnstruc- 
titms  I'ur  Tracing  Pedigrtcs.  Dedphtrin^ 
Antiem  MSS..  &c.  with  ^o.i  Woodcut^ 
and  J  Oolrft.  Pl.ilev  Crfrwn  ^^vn,  cloihn  6.t. 

DANBiT ( FRANK );=A  Coqi^te 

In  Crape.     Knr>]s>  ip  Svo.  gU^th,  tt.  r,t?t. 

DAUOEt     1ALPH6NSE),-Thc 
Bvan^lUt ;     or.    Pert    SnlvAtlon. 
Cr.  8vn.  cloth,  ij  ^.^  ;  r-  ^^i  ^^^J.  hdit ,  jj, 

DAVE  rVANt  (FR A  NCiS).— HIaU 
for  Parents  od  Choice  of  Profession 
for  their  Spni.     Crcmn   fi^^o,  r]_fit^ 

DAtlOSON  (H.  O.^Mn  SniX- 

l*r's  Odtifrhtflrt.  Cr.  Kvo.  cl  4h,  ii  (sj 

DAVlEd    (Dn    N,"  E.   YORKE^ 

Worka  by,  Cr.  Svnt,  i*.  ta.^  cl.  u.  in/.ca. 
Odo  Thousand    Modloal    M&jclmi 

and  EuF^lcekt  Rlntv, 
llDrB«ry  Hinl^t  A  >I..i!i!t"«  Giihle. 
TliA    Dlatecio    Cure    of    Ottokity 

(Food a  for  the  Fal).  \\'\  I  h  Chapver- 

f'ti  the  Trcpilpncn!  ni  Gnul  by  DlcL 
AJdi  to  Loiig  iilt«.i~  ^lowo  %v>,  if«: 


DAVIB5'  (Sir  JOHN)  CompleU 

POMlcal  Worlu.  Edited  with  Noten 
by  Rev.  A.  a  Grosart.  U.D.  Two  Voh. 
crown  8to.  cloth.  31.  6rf.  each. 


DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Storiei 

by.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  ^r.  bd.  each. 
The  Poet  and  thA  Pierrot. 
Tlie  Prinoc««  d[  tho  Kttclien»in>id. 

DEFOB  (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 

Crojoe.     With  37  lUust^  by  Geobgi 
CRUIfCSHAKK.     LAKOKTTPK,FmPJiPni 

Edition.  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edgca.  3x.  net. 


DE  MILLE  (JAMES).— AStranstt 

Manuscript    foond     In    a    " 


Cylinder.  Crown  bva  doth,  with  19 
Illustrations  by  GILBERT  Gaul^  5s.  &i. ; 
post  8vo,  tUugtratcd  l>oard»,  zs. 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

Hiftory  of.  By  Arthur  W.  Clatdix, 
M.A.  With  IIIus.Dimiy  Svo.cl.,iCtf.6J.  net. 
Devon :  Its  M oorUuida,  atreami, 
and  Goaata.  By  Lady  Ros/iuied 
NoRTHCOTK.  With  lUiutrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WiDGERT.  Large  fcap. 
4to.  cloth,  aof.  net. 


DEWAR    (T.    R.).  —  A    Ramble 

Round  the  Globe.  "With  uo  liltsstra- 
titins.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  'js.  feJ. 

DICKENS      (CHARLES),      The 

Bpeaohes  of.  Felted  and  Annotated 
bv  K.  H.  Shkphekd.  With  a  FortraiL 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  n.  net  ;  leather,  31.  neL 

The  Pocket  CharleBDlokena:  being 
Favou:;te  l'Assag(^s  cho(^en  bv  ALFRED 
H.  Hyatt.  i6mo. cloth,  gilt  top.  2*.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  is.  net 

Ctaaraoter  Portraits  fimm 
Dlokena  Selected  and  arranged  bv 
Charles  Wei^h.  With  a  Poriraii. 
Crown  JSvo,  cjoth.  3j.  6d.  net. 

dIctTonaries. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of 
Famous  Names  In  Flotloa, 
Allusions,  References,  Pro- 
verbs, Plots,  Storles,and  Poems. 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  Bkewer,  LL.D.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  3f.  6d. 
A      Dictionary      of       Mlraoles, 

Imitative,  K;:::listic,  and  Dogmaixc.    Bv 

Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer.  LL.D.    Crown  Svi 

cloth,  3 J.  td. 
Familiar  AUnsiona.   By  W*illiam  A. 

and  CHAk  LES  G.  WHEELER.   Demy  8vo, 

cloth,  7j.  dd.  net. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Orsal 

Men.   ^\ilh  Historical  and  Explanatory 

Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bext,  A,m.  Crovm 

8\o.  cloth.  7f.  6rf. 
The  Blang Dlotlonaryt  Etymological. 

lilstoricti,  .nnd  AnecdotaL     Crown  6va 

Ci./th.  (M.  td. 

Words,   Facts,  and   Phrases:  A 

DjctionAiy  of  Curious^  Quaint,  and  Oat- 
oMhe-Way  Matters.  By  Eliszkk 
ie.\s^wKisa«  Crown  tfo^  cloth.  }x.  U. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DIXON     (WILLMOTT-).— The 

Rogue  of  Rye.  Cr.  8v>.  cl.,  6s.  [Shcfily 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN;,  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  ^>UL-lcram,  6i.  each. 
Voav    FrttBObwoiiitta.     With    Pour 

Portraits. 
■tkhteantli   Century    Yl|rnAttea. 

In  Three  Series,  each  6j. ;   also    FiSE- 

PAPER   EDITION'S  O*  tht  Ti{HE£    SKKIES. 

pott   8vo,  cloth,  ax.  cet  each  ;  leather, 

3j.  net  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

othar  Papers.    With  a  Illiistrat'una. 
81da-«alk  Btudlas.     With  5  lUusts. 


DONOVAN     (DICK),     Detective 

Stories  by.  Pust  8v».  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Gaotfht  at  Last. 

In  tho  Grip  of  tha  Iiawi 

Mnk  by  Link. 

From  Information  Raoelvad* 

Baaplolon  Jiroutadi 

Riddles  Read. 

Traoked  to  Doom; 

Crown  8vOk  cL  3s.  (hi.  each ;  picture  d.. 
flat  back,  u.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards.  2s.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2;.  fxf.each, 

Ttaa  Man  fk^m  M anctaetter. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaloa  Terrace. 

Crown  8vo.  cioih,  31.  (tJ.  each. 

Deacon  Brodle  ;  or,  Hehind  the  Mask. 

Tyler  Tatlock, Private  Detective. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  td.  ea. ;  pict.  cl..  Hat  bk.*  2f.  ea. 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  3$.  6d,  eath  ;   post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  ae.  each;  dotb  limp, 

2s.  td.  each 
Otaronioles  of  M  lohael  Dane  vitcta. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
Crown  8vo,  pictu'-e  cloth.  Hat  back,  2s.  each 

pott  8vo,  lUuslraied  boards,  2J.  each;  cloth 

limp,  2s.  td.  each. 
Wanted  I     I     The  Man.Hunter. 
Dark  Deeda    Crown    Ni'O,  cloth  limp. 

2S,  6J. :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s, 


DOWLINQ    (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcorsn's  Money.   Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3*.  i\i. 


DOYLB  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

ofOlrdleatone.  Crown  8vo. cloth.  3s.  'j*A 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD. 

Edited  by  Col.  CUXKINCIIAM.     Cr.  8vo. 
cloth,  with  Pditraits.  3<.  6J.  per  Vol. 
Ben  J  onsen's  Works.   With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and   a    Bi<»- 

5raph:c.il  Memoir  by  William  GiffoRD. 
hree  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  :  Vol.  II,. 
Poems  and  Minor  Trnnslations.  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  Su'iNnrKN'E :  Vol.  III.. 
Transi!aiii>n<i  of  the  Iliad  and  OdyMiey. 
Marlowe's  Works.   One  Vol. 
Massintfer's  Plays.    From  Gifford  s 
Text.    OueVoL 


DUMPY     BOOKS      (The)     for 

Ctalldren.   Roy.janio.  cloth,  is.  net  ea. 

I.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  Bchool-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

9.  Mrs.      Turner's     Cautionary 

Btories. 
8.  The    Bad    Family.     By    Mrs. 

Vkswxck. 

I.  The  Btory  of  Little  Black 
Bambo.  By  Uslxn  Banxsrmam. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

5.  The  Bountiftal  lAdy.  By  Thomas 

COBU. 

7.  A  Flower  Booh:.  lUuttrated  la 
colours  by  Nklub  Bekson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knitfht.  ByJ.  Rllos- 
SELL.    Illustrated  m  colours. 

a  The  Little  Clown.    By  Thomas 

Cobb. 
la  A  Horse  Book.  ByUASTTouiTBL. 
IlUistraicd  in  colours. 

II.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Hkkky  MAYKKundT.  W.  H.  CROSLAKU. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

la.  A  Dotf  Book.  By  Ethll  Bicknxlu 

With   Pictures  la  colours  by  Carton 

Moors  Park. 
18.  The  Adventures  of  Bamuel 

and  Selina.    By  Jkan  C  Archer. 

lilu.stnited  in  colours. 

II.  The  LltUeQirl  Lost.  ByELXANOR 
Kapkk. 

16.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hunter. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Qintfer.  By  Honor 
C.  Applki«).v.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper's  PracUcal  Prin- 
ciples.   Illustrated  In  colours. 

18.  LitUe  White  Barbara.  By 
Ei.EANOK  March.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

80.  Towlocks  and  his  Wooden 
Horse.  Uy  Alice  U.  Afpllton. 
Illus.  In  colours  by  Hon'OR  C.  Applxton. 

81.  Three  Little  Foxes.  By  Mart 
ToruiEL.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

88.  The  Old  Man's  Batf.    By  T.  W. 

H.  Ckosland.    Illus.  bv  1.  R.  Momsblu 
83.   Three  LltUe  Goblina    By  M. 

G.  Taogart.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

85.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hum- 
tkr.    111u«.  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

86.  LltUe  Yellow  Wantf-le.  ByM. 
C.  liBLL.    Illiutraled  in  colours. 

88.  The  Booty  Man.  By  B.  B. 
MACKINNON  and  Kdrn  Cotber.    Illus. 

80.  Rosallna.  Illustrated  in  coloura  by 
Jean  C.  Archer. 

81.  Sammy  and  the  Bnarlywink. 
Iliustraivd  in  colours  by  Lena  and  Nor- 
man* AULT. 

88.    Irene's  Christmas  Party.    By 

Rk  HAKD  Hunter.  Illus.  by  Ruth  Cob& 
34.  The  LltUe  Boldier  Book.    By 

Ik'-sif.  Pope.    Illubtrated  in  colours  by 

Hk\ry  Maykr. 
25.  Tho  Dutch  Doll's  Dlttiee.    By 

C.  At  i:kky  MiiORR. 
aa  Ten  Little  Nitftfer  Boys.     Bf 

KouA  Case. 


I« 


CHATTO  ae  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS^ 


QBRARD 


RARD  (DOROTHBA).— A 
Qb—  •!  QmrdB  — d  Cf—>  Cnnni 
8T0.  doth,  St.  6A 


QIBNBY   (50MBRVI1XB).*- 


OLBNNY  (aBORQB).— A  YMt'f 
Watk  la  QOTdm  aatf  OrnrtiMii 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Plom.  Fkidt,  aad 


1    Crown  Rvft.  cloth,  f  i.  <W£. 


GIBSON    (L.    3.)^    MoveU 

Crown  8to,  doth,  fif.each. 
Thtt  FraenuMOBB.  |  Bunt  8vl< 
Slitpa  of  JP— its. 


V 


aiLBERT  (WILUAM).-JamM 
Duko,  CosttnoenffW.  Fott»vo,Ula»' 
trated  boardai.  2s. 


QILBBRTS    CW.    S.)  Original 

Plays.   Ins  Serin,  post  8TO,  at.  6Z  each. 

The  First  SsRin  contains :  The  Wickad 
World—  Pjnsmallon  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  PrinceM— The  Palace  ol 
Truth— Trial  by  Jory— lolanthe. 

The  Srgond  Sbribs  contalna:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Bngafled  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen ->  Danl  Dnice— Tom  Cobb 
— H.lf.SL  'Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer- 
Tbe  Pirates  off  Pensaoce. 

The  Third  Ssiun  contains:  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Focgerty's  Fairy  —  Roaen- 
crantx  and  Guildenstem— Patience- 
Princess  Ida— The  Mllcado— Kuddlsore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doilers— The  Mountcl>anlcs— Utopia. 

■l^t  Orl^nal  Oomlo  Op«nw 
written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Two  Series, 
demy  8vo.  doth,  as.  Cd,  each. 

The  First  Ssrirs  contains :  The  Sorcerer 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'- The  Pirates  of 
Pencnnce  —  lolantbc  —  Patience— Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Serirs  contains:  The  Gon- 
doliers— ^The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency— Utopia, 
limited— Ruddigore— The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  Weddini;. 

Th«  Gilbert  and  SolllTan  Birth- 
day Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year,  Compiled  by  A.  Watson, 
Royal  i6mo.  cioth.  aj.  6d. 


QISSINQ  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fjilt  top,  6s.  each. 
JL  Beoret  of  ttao  North  Boa. 
Knitters  In  the  Sun. 
The  Wealth  of  Mallemtantf. 
Mn  Jjitfers  Portion. 

Ballol  Oarth. ^ 

The    Dream  a  of  Slun^n    Usher. 

Crown  3vo,  cloth.  $s.  (mj. 


GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.    Crown   8vo,   cloth,  3j.  (kt.  each 

pott  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  eacli. 
The  Lost  Heiress.    With  a  Illustra 

lions  by  Hume  Nisbkt. 
The  Fossloker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 

onaland.  Twolllusts.  by  Hu5IE  Xisbkt. 
JL   Fair  Colonist.    With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6ti,  each. 
The  Golden  Rook.    With  Frontispiece 

by  STANLEY  W00I>. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.  With  12  iiiusts. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations 
by  J.  &  Crompton,  R.I. 


GODWIN   (WILUAM).  — Uvw 

^'^^NccrsMUMsra.  P^8wkcL.h. 


naeuwai  Jiavwc  mm  to  vMnras,  rrau,  ■■■ 
Prtme  Gaiden.  Post  810.  is. ;  cU.  is.  M. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY,  of 
Tbeaght,  Thei  A  Dtetlonarr  of  Qa^ 
tationa  fiom  the  Bert  Aathois.  Q? 
TBMOlKMMThYVOR.    Or.  >io.  cl,  }«.  fiA 


GOODMAN  (B.  J.)— The  Pate  of 
Herbert  Wsyee.   Cr.  8to.  cL  3*.  6rf. 

GORDON     (SAMUEL).  —  Tho 
Perry  et  Fete:  a  Tale  of  Rassisa 

Jewry.    Crown  8fo.  cloth.  61. 


GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  P.R.A.S.). 
—The  Stellar  Hsevcas:  an  iDtroduo- 
tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Skate  and 
NebolsB.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ac  net 
Crown  tra  cloth.  61.  each. 
Btndlea  In   Astronomy.     With  • 
plates.  

Jistronomtcal    Bsaays,     Historic^ 
and  DescriptJTe.    With  6  plates. 


GRACE    CALFRED   A.).— Tales 

of  e  Dyinit  Race.    Cr.  aro,  cl,  51. 6rf. 
GREEKS  AND   ROMANS,  The 

Life  of  the,    descril>cd  from  Antiqce 

-    Monuments.    By  Erxst  Guhl  and  W. 

KONRR.     Edited  by  Dr.   F.    Hueffer. 

With  545  lllusts.    Demy  8vo.  d.,  71  M 


GREEN  (ANNA  KATHARINE), 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*.  each. 
The  Millionaire  Bahy. 
The  Woman  In  the  Aleoyaj 
The   Ajnettayst    Boa.    Crown  9m, 

cjolh,  2^^Jid, 

GREENWOOD   (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner  In  the  Dock.    Crown  8r(\ 

clolh.  2s.  6d. 

GREY    (Sir    GEORGE). —The 
Romance  of  a  Proconsul.    By  James 

Mri.N'K.    Crown  8vu,  buckr.tm.  61. 


GRIFFITH  CCECIL).— Corinthia 

Marazlon.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  (5J. 


GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99t 

andJBlue  Blood,    down  8va  cloth,  is. 

dUNTER  (A.  CLAVERINa).-A 
Florida  Bnchsntinoat.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth.  3J.  W. 


GUTTENBERG  (VIOLET). 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6f.  each 
Neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 
TheJPower  of  the  Palmist. 

GYP.  — CLOCLO.     Translated  by 
Nora  M.  Statk^m.    Cr.  Svcs  cL.  ^.6d. 


HABBHRTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  f^  Illustrations  by  Eva  Roos.  Fcap^ 
4to,  cloth,  6r. 
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HAIR*  The:    Its  Treatment  in 

Hesltb,    WcakiMM.  aad   DIsmm. 

IVanslated  from  the  Cicrmaa  of  Dr.  J. 
Pmcus.    Crown  «va  11. :  cloth,  u.  6J. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.    Crou'n  Sro,  doth,  6s,  each. 
Hew  Symbols. 
Iietfends  of  the  M orvow. 
The  SarpoBt  Plaj. 

MaidOB  Bostasy.    Small  4to^  doth.  81. 


HALL  (Mrs.  5.  C.)-— Sketches 

of  Irish  Character.  With  Illustra- 
tions on  Sled  and  Wood  by  Cruik- 
SHANK,  Uaclisb,  (iiLBVRT.  and  Harvky. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  71.  td. 


HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 
Tlio  Track  of  a  Btonu.    Crown  8vo. 

pictuf  c  cloth,  flat  bjck.  u. 
Jetsam.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  31. 6d, 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  ts.  each. 
■uroka.  |  HoFnando. 


HALLIDAY  (ANDREW).- 
Every-day  Papers.  Pod  8vo,  illus- 
trated txNirds,  2s. 


HAMILTON  (COSMO),  Stories 
by. 
Tho  Olamoiip  of  ttao  Impoaalble ; 
and  Through  a  Koyhole.    Crown 
8\'(),  cloth,  is.  (v/. 

Hatiire*a  Ya^bond,  fto«  Crown  8vo, 
ciolh.  6t. 


HANDWRITING,  The  Philo- 
sophy of.  With  over  100  Facdmiles. 
By  Don  Felix  db  Salauakca.  Post 
8vo,  half-cloth,  zs.  td. 


HARDY  (IZA  DUFFUS),  Novels 

by.    Cmwn  8\*o,  doth,  6j.  each. 
The  Ifoaser  BviL 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 
A  Butterfly. 


HARDY  (TH0MA5).  —  Under 
the  Oreenwood  Tree.  Post  8to,  cloth, 
3j.  (^d.:  lllufttrated  boards,  ax;  cloth 
limp,  21.  (d,  Al«o  the  FINB  PAPEk 
KniTlON.  r<>lt  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s,  net : 
kalhcr.  uilt  edt:c4.  3k.  net ;  and  tne  Cheap 
Kniiiox.  mt-diMin  S\'o,f\i. 


HARKINS  (E.  F.).-The  Schem- 
ers.   Crown  Hv,  cloth,  bs. 


HARRIS    (JOHL    CHANDLER), 

Books  by.  ■ 
Unole  RemuB.    With  q  Coloured  and 

Vj  other  Iiluslr-.ilionKhy  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 

Poll  4to.  cloth.  Kilt  t.  p.Oj. 
Nitfhti  with  Uncle  Remna.    With 

.s  C-oIourcd  and  50  utiier  Illnstratloas  by 

J.A.SHBPBBRD.  Imperial  161110,  doth,  6i. 


HARTE*S     (BRET)     Collected 

Works.    LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Tee 
Volumes,  crown  Svo^  doth,  ts.  each. 
VoL         1.  COUPLETS      POBTICAL      Aim 

Dramatic  Works.  WithPr^rt 

„  IL  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— 
BoHKuiAN  Papers— Am  ERIC  AM 
Legends. 

„  III.  Talfs  op  thb  Argonauts- 
Eastern  SXBTCHBSi 

p       IV.  Gabriel  Cokroy. 

„        V.  Stories— CONDKNSBD  NovBL^ 

„       VI.  Talks  of  the  Pacific  Slops. 

„  VIL  Tai.esoftiikPacificSlopb— IL 
With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PbttiiL 

„    VIU.  Tales  of  Pine  and  Cypress. 

„       IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparfx. 

„        X.  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town. 

Bret  Harte*B  Ohoioe  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  lUos- 
trations.    Crown  Rvn.  cloth,  is.  6d, 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  ia- 
eluding  Some  Later  Verses.  Crown 
8to,  buckram,  4s.  (hi. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills.  Crown 
8vq,  picture  cloth,  flat  bade,  25. 

Condensed  Novels.  (Two  Series  Iq 
One  Volume.)  Pott  8vo,  doth,  dlt  top^ 
u.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3«.  nel. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  6j;  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail. 
Under  the  Redwo<Mls. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow* 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  MediatioB* 
Trent's  Trust. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  is.  6d.  eadi ;  post  Bfo^ 

Illustrated  boards,  is.  eaich. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.   Wlth6oIUas- 

trationa  by  Stanley  L.  Wooa 
ML  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 
59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d  each. 

Bumji  With  3  lUustn.  by  J.  A.  Christib. 

The  Bell-Rintfer  of  JLntfel's,  Ac. 
With39lllusls.  Dy  Di'DLRY  HARDY.  Ac; 

Olarenoe :  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 
With  8  IIIustraMon«  by  A.  JULB  GooDMAM. 

Barker's  Luck,  &c.  With  49  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Kokkstier,  Paul  Hardy,  A^ 

Devil's  Ford.  jfcc. 

The  Crusade  of  the  'Bxoelslov.' 

With  Fronti^bvJ.  Hf.nNARdPartridgb. 
Three    Partners;    or,    The    Wig 

Strike   on    Heavy   Tree  HilE 

With  8  IIIastnitionK  bvj.  GriJCH. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.   With 

Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMR-HOOO. 
Condensed  Mbvels.    New  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  dolh,  51. 6J.  each :  picture  doth, 
flat  back.  2s.  each. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  SprintfB. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 
ML   Prot«tf6e   of  Jaok  Hamlin's. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Bally  Dows,  &c.    With  47.  lUustraUooi 
by  W.  D.  Almond  and  otnec^ 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


HARTB  iHRETh-^ontimiud, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  Xiiiak  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
BanBatioB  Movalt  CondeBted. 
(Also  in  picture  cloth  at  same  price.) 
JLn  Halreas  of  Red  Dotf. 
Tho  Luok  of  RoaFlntf  Camp. 
Callfomlan  Stories. 


Post  8vo, illus.  t>ds^  2s.  each:  cloth.  a«.6J.each. 
Flip.  I  A  Phyllta  of  the  Blema. 

M an^a.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. ;  post 
8vo.  picture  boards,  ai. ;  cloth  Ump.  2s.  6d. 


HAWEIS  (Mrs.  H.  R.).  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Orees.    With  32  lUustia- 
tioDS.    Post  8vo,  u. :  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Chauoer  for  Bchoole.  With  Frontis- 
piece.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  td, 

Chaacer   for   Children.      With 
Coloured    Plates     and    30    Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  cloth.  3J.  td. 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Amcrl 

can    Humorlsta:     Washington 
IRVIN'Q,    Oliver   Wendell   Holmes, 

{A&IiS  RlTSSRLL  I^WELL,  ARTBMUS 
Vard.  Make  Twain,  and  Bret  Hartb. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 


HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td, 
each ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

Garth.        I     Rllloe  Quentln. 

Fortune*e  Fool.  |  Duet.   Four  lUusts. 

Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  lUusts. 

D.  Poindexter'B  Dlsappearanoe. 

The  6peotre_of^the_Camera. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  td.  each. 

Sebastian  Strome^ 

Love— or  a  Name. 

Hlaa    Cadogna.    Post  8vo^  iUostrated 
boards.  2s. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Confesalona  of  a  Joumallat. 
Helra  of  Reuben. 


The  Endleaa  Heritage.    Crown  Svo, 
cl'.'th,  3x.  td. 


HELPS  (Sir  ARTHUR).  — Ivan 

de  Biron.      Crown  Kvu,   cluth  3^.  td. 
post  Hvo.  illustrated  b«>ard8.  aj. 


HENTY  (Q.  A.).  Novels  by. 
Rajnb,  the  Juggler.    Post  8 vo,  cloth, 
3f.  td. ;  illustrated  hoards,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  td.  each. 
The  Queen'a  Cap. 
Dorothy 'a  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndyke'a  Seoret. 


HILL  (HBADON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  3s.  td,; 
picture  cloth.  Bat  back,  ai. 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.   Poet  Svob  Ulnstratfld 

boards,  is. 
The   Common  Anoestoiu     Grown 

8vo,  cloth.  31.  td. 


HINKSON   (H.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ts.  each. 
Fan  Fltsgerald.  |  Bilk  and  BtMl. 


HOEY   (Mrs.    CASHED.— The 

Lover's  Creed.      Crown  Svo,    cloth. 
3s.td, 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Page.     Cri>wn  8vo.  cloth.  3t.  tni. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.).— 

_      Jiinla._  Cr^wn  8vo.  cloth.  <u. 

HERMAN  (HENRY).- A  LeadTne 
Lady.    Post  &VO,  doth,  2«.  td. 


HOFFMANN   (PROFESSOR).— 

Klnr  Koko.    A  Magic  Story.    With  %$ 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ij;  net 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

Bv  E.  P.  Sholl.  Sir  H.  IIaxwell,  Jobs 
WATSON,  Jane  Barlow,  Mart  Lovett 
Cameron.  Justin  h.  McCarthy.  Paul 

LANGE.   I.   W.   GRAHAM,    J.    H.  SALTER. 

PiKEBE  Allen,  S,  J.  Beckett,  L.  Ri\-brs 
Vine,  and  C.   F.   Gordon  Ccmming. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i*.  td. 


HOLMES  (C.  J.,  M. A.).— Notes 
on  the  Science  of  Picture-maidns. 

With  Photof^ravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8v>,  cloth.  7s.  6;/.  net. jPrepartng. 


HOLMES  (O.  WENDELL).- 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakftuit- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
Svo,  cloth.  j«Ut  top,  zs.  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3J.  net. 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  In  Prose  and  Verae.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31.  td. 


HOOK'S   (THEODORE)  Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puni, 
Hoaxes.  W*ith  Life  and  Frontispiece: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  td. 


HOPKINS  (TIQHE),  Novels  by. 
For  Freedom.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  %s.  td.  each. 
'Twlzt  Love  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nugenta  of  Carrlconna. 
Nell  HafTenden.    With  8  Illustrations. 

HORNE  (R.  HENaiST).-Orlon. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  7*. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6*.  each. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 
Lord  Cammarlelgh'a  Secret. 

larael  Rank*    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  55.  td. 
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HORNUNQ  (E.  W.),  Novels  by. 
The  Btaadow  of  tbeRope.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  31.  fid. 

Crown  «v'».  cl«nh.  ftj.  each. 
Bttntfar— ,  I  JL  Thtaf  In  the  Might. 


HUGO  (VICTOR),— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.    Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbell  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  td. 


HUME  (FERGUS),  Novels  by. 
Xh«  Iiady  From  Nowhere.   Cr.  8vo, 

cloth.  3*.  6rf.:  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2*. 
She  MUllonaire  Mystery.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  3*.  W. 
The  Wheellntf  Light.    Crown  8to, 

doth,  gilt  top,  bi. 


INNKEEPER'S 

(The)    MM 
Manual.       By     J. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2*. 


HANDBOOK 
victualler's 

TRXVOR-DAVUSw 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  off 
the  Queen's  Hounds.  Crown  Sro, 
cloth,  It.  6t/. 


JAMES   (Q.   W.).  — Scrawles: 

The  5tory  of  ■  Sparrow.    With  6 
Illustrations.    Poit  8vo,  cloth,  21.  6d. 


HUNQERFORD   (Mrs.),    Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  34.  td,  each  ; 

post  8vo^  illustrated    boaids,  ax.  each 

cloth  limp,  aj.  td.  each. 
The  Professor's  ■zperiiiieBti 
Mora  Creina. 
lAdy  Yemer's  FlUht. 
Lady  Pattv.       |   Peter's  Wife. 
The  Ited-Hoase  Mystery. 
An  Onsatlsfaotory  Lover. 
April's  Lady. 
JL  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 
The  Three  Graces. 
A  Mental  Btrugtfli 
Marvel.         |  ^\ 
In  Daranoe  Vile. 


Modem  Clroe. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  W.  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Ctonaolenoe. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe.    |  Lovioe. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.  Populah 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  dd. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3* ,  6J.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrateil  boards,  ax.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3j.  (Srf. 


JAMESON  (WILLIAM).— My 

Dead  5elf.    Post  8vo.  cloth.  21.  td. 


JAPP    (Dr. 

Pictures. 


A.    H.).— Dramatic 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  .si. 


HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.)  —Hints 
on  Colt- Breaking.  With  25  lUustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3x.  6J. 


HYAM50N  (ALBERT).— A  His 

tory  of  the  Jews  In  Enffland.  With 
16  Portr.iits  and  Views  and  a  Maps. 
Demy  8to.  cloth.  4J.  6J.  net. 


HYATT  rA.  H.),  Topoirraphical 
Antholoirles  by.  Pctt  8vo.  ciolh,  xilt 
top,  2i.  net  each;  leather,  gilt  cd^'es. 
3i.  net  e-ich. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Yenlce. 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  One  of 

TllKM.    Crown  Svo.  15.  ;  clolh.  ir.  *^. 

INMAN  (HE"R~BERt^~and 
HARTLEY  ASPDEN.-The  Tear  of 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Oi». 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo^ 
cloth,  is.td. ;  Large  Type,  Fins  Paper 
Edition,  pott  gvo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  ax.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net  Alf  a  Nsw 
Edition,  with  la  Illustrations  in  Coloors 
by  M.  U.  Clarkk,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5x. 
net  :  parchment,  ^i,  6d.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  ax.  6d.i 
Large  TYPE,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2x.  net :  leather,  gilt 
edges.  3x.  net  Also  a.  New  Edition. 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Ruth 
DOLLMAK,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5*.  net  : 
parchment.  7x.  6d.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo. 
buckram.  6x. ;  post  8vo.  cl.,  ax.  6^^. :  LARGS 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8to,  d., 
gilt  top,  2x.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3x.net 
Also  a  New  Kdihon,  with  la  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  Rl'TU  Dollman, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  5x.  net;  parchment, 
7x.  (id.  net^ 

The  Pocket   Richard   Jelferies: 

being  Fass.-iges  chosen  from  the  Nature 
Writings  of  JEFFERIES  by  ALFRED  H. 
Hyatt.  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  ax.  net.: 
leather,  gilt  tup.  "Ks  net 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jelferlee. 

Bv  Sir  Walter  Besast.   Cr.  8vo.  cL.  fix. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).-Sta^- 

land.     With  64  Illu«trations  by  J.  bXR- 
NAWD  Partridge.    Fcap.  4to.  ix. 


JERROLD  (TOM),   Works   ^y. 

Pmt  8v«\  I  J.  each  ;  cloth,  ix.  6J.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  PlanU  We 
Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.  Post 
8\o,  doth,  IX.  net ^^^ 

JOHNSTON ~(R.).— The  Perl!  of 

_  an  Empire.    Crown  8vo.  dotb.  6x. 

JONES     (WILLIAM,     F.S.A.), 
Books  by.    Cr.  8vo,  Coth.  3x.  6J.  each. 
Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical.  Legend- 
ary.   :ind    Anecdotal.     With    numerous 

lUustr.itinns. 

Crowns  and  Coronations.  With  91 
Illustrations. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


JONS0N'5  (BEN)  Works.    With 

KoIb  i.n6  Bloi^pJiikaJ  Memoir  b;^ 
Willi  iiv  GtrfOftD,  Eiiilcd  by  Colqad 
CuvxiMaiiXM.  Tlu-K  VqU^  ctown  Bto, 
cloth,  y^  ^dL  each.  


J05EPHUS,    Tbe     Complete 

Works  ol^  TrannULed  by  WiluaM 
WEUSTOlf,  Cutitaiiiinj!  "  The  Anllquitics 
cf  tbe  Jeiv*/  2nd  'The  ^A^anoE  the  ]ewf/ 
Wtlli  53  iniattation*  and  Map*.  Two 
V.>la..  demy  8vQ,  tialjf -cloth,  i  ij-  tk^. 


KgATlNQ  (JOSEPMJ.-Maurtce- 

Crawn  Svu.  doth,  tit. 


kbmplinoTW 

ymi  at 


BAILEY).— The 

land  :  Orif^inai  PrKrini  by  Roys^  and 
Nob!  c  Perao  1  j  s.  Wii  h  N  otts  aud  6  Ph  uto- 
^T^ture  Fortraiti.  Sdiall  Srn.  parchincntt 
&r.  net ;  v^Uum,  71*  <iri.  tirt*  AtftO  in 
EdlHlon.  jp  THg  Kl sfG's Classics  (X A  j^). 


KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 
P«ctt  «Qd  Plctlo<k»t  ttpmerous 
5ketchs«>  Fuit  An^  Uliutrat  cd  tuardi, 
it» ;  cLotJi,  It.  ed.  


KINQ  (LEONARDW.,  M.A.).- 

A  KU to  ry  of  Babylonia  and  i^ssyrla 
•rtini  tha  Earliest  Tim««  until  tbe 
PeraUD     Cooquaat.        Wah    Mapi. 

PLanK,  jiid  t)lu5tration&  attcr  aH  tht 
prindpal  MoEiumrnla  o(  the  rerltxl.    la 

volume  leparately,  j.St,  net ;  or  p«T»ft  of 

J i  volumes.  If  subscribed  fur  before  the 
■5Ut  of  V<^1  1„  ^1  II J,  M,  n^t. 
VolL- A  Rlatory  af  8um«i*  and 
Akk&d :  An  accfiunt  of  tbe  Primi- 
tive  lahabUanti  of  bill y Ionia  fruni 
Uie  Earliest  Tinic*  to  .ihoul  H.C.  aoan. 
„  IL--A  Hlitory  of  E&bylon  fmm 
the  Kirtt  Dynasty  atiout  Bx".  3000, 
untit  [hr  C'>nqi]efit  by  Cyrus,  EC.  531^ 

,,  IJI— A  History  of  Aaayria  trom 
the  EjTlks^t  Pcrtod  uiUU  ihe  Fail  of 
Kmeyeh>  U.G.  ^tq^  [JVrf.jritg 


KING    (R.   ASHE),    Novel*   by, 

Vv^i  Bi"o,  ll]ii!ilTatcd  bojrdm,  zi, 
•9li«  Wiring  of  th«  Of««ii,' 

Pftialon^M  SlavCi     | ^BaU  Barry. 

M.   Draisn   Game^    Crown  rivo.  cluth. 

^t.ikt.  :  [^Liai  hv.%  U I tutrjUd  ha3rd5  u^ 


KINO'S    CLASSICS     (Ttio. 

General  Edititr,  pfofqinTr  I.  GOLLA^cz. 
LLtt.D.  Printed  on  laul  ^3 per.  rftnui, 
each  with  Frnntlspfecc.  fiilt  lop.  ^uj.r* 
ter  bound  grey  bijird^  of  red  cIljUi. 
ij,  W.  net  each  \  quarter  Telium,  cluth 
ikdei,  jj,  64/.  net  each  ;  thrn-quarter 
1'cUum.  jj.  net  each. 

VaiH"tfs  now  in  c{tufir  of  f^u^'ts^ii.'in  : 
3S,  WJD«k     Woin«ii,    and     fionffs 

Medieval  Latin  Students'  Songs.  Tr;ins. 
lated  Inlfj  Kn£[Ji;h,  with  an  tntroduclion, 

M,  ^7*  GftortfB  t>«ttJ«'a  Pettt«  P&l 
taoa   of  Pettt«    his    Pl^Aaure. 


Edited  by  Pr-.(  i  Go\-LK>itj^.    n^-i, 


il 


ic]Na*s  CLASSICS  cni«>-f^/>w^ 

as.  WaJ  poll's  Cftstlo  of  Otimotek 

By  Sir  WAlrKfi  ^cutt.  Wuto  latro- 
duct  ton  and  Preface  by  Miw  SPUft4»03. 
3ig.  The  Po«ta  H07AI  of  SntflMid 
and  BooUftBd*  Oriielnai  Poam  bj 
Kin^s  azul  ottaer  R  >t^  and  Nobit 
F«7i«»U,  collected  xad  adttBl  b?  W. 
HAILK¥    iLKliPUNO. 

<a  au^  Tiioiffiu  m^rm*m  Utopia. 

Edited  by  Robamr  StKELi^  F.5JL 
fl^t^haaoAF'a    Ii«tf«BA    ef    Good 
Woman.    /■  MMifrm  Eneltsh,  with 
Notes  aod  lotradDctioa    bj  Proleiwr 
W.  \V.  SSUT. 

IL   Swiffs  Battle  of  tbe  Booki. 

Edited,  wjth  Kotet  and  latrDdijctiQEL  by 

A.  GLTHKELCH. 

fa.  sir  will  Jam  V^mpla  upon  tbe 
OavdAtia  of  Bploummi  Mick 
otbor  17 tb  Q«ntury  Oardoa 
Kfliay »•  Edi  ted ,  wi  t  h  ^-jies  aikd  t  a  tm* 
dactioo,  bv  A.  FoKi'KJ  Sjkvkeixo,F«SJV. 

CL  Tba  Pear  L*at  TttUi ^  bj  Sr 

THOUA<(      M^R£  ;     IO£etb«-     with      A 

Bplrltnal  Conaalatlou  ftad 
oinar  Tr^t^tlmmmby   John  Fisfiai, 

Bitho|>  01  Rochester.  Edited  by  DAiniL 
O'COVN'OR, 

1&  Tli«  Bon  tf  of  SolBAd,  TnulAted 
in.tfn  the  otd  French  by  Mrt-CKOSLASfD. 
With  IntrndtjcEton  by  Prof.  HftAKDiSC. 

46.  Ite&t«'a  Vita  Nnova.  Tbe 
luJian  text,  v-nh  Lt^svlk  G.  Rossettt'i 
tranitatiu  n  on  01  >  posi  te  pagc»  Wi  th  1  niio- 
duct  ^>ii  and  Notes  by  ProL  H.  Ocu^iJt. 

I7.tciiau<ier'«  Prolotfua  and 
minor  Poem«,  /«  misir^m  EvtiftM, 
with  Nii'^es  and  Intnxluctiua    by  Pruf. 

ia.tOhaucor's  Parliament  of 
Birds  and  Houao  of  Famo.    /« 

mcderfi  EffnUth,  wiSJi  Kote*  and  Intro 

ductirin  by  fr^jf  W.  W.  siKEAT. 
tfi,  if  ra.  Oa«koira  Craoford.   UMh 

Inuoduclion  by  R.  BRim  EV  lOHS.'aOK. 
0O*tP«arl,     An    KugUih    Pchmii    of    the 

FourteieEith   Century.      Edited,  with  a 

Itoclern  FcodeKng  and  an  latroduction, 

bv  Prnf«sor  1.  GnLLA\C?,, 
SI,  62.  I£|nirs  Letter*.    Votnmes  til. 

ij]irt  IV.    \ew\  V  editttl  I  rftm  the  anj;iaals 

by  KOLItRTSTEKLK,   F.S.A. 

£3,  The  Bn^tlsfa  Corroapondenoa 

or  Saint  Bonifaoo.   Trantlated  and 

edited.wUh  jfi  Introdutjlon'  Skeich  of  the 

Lire  of  ^LB.hnif ace.  by  E  J.  KVUE.  M,A. 
M,  55.  Tbe  Sasays  of  £lla-   Ed  led. 

With      NotcH.      InLroduLtiuo,     &c^     by 

THO«,4SSi-:t.XoMIlE^M.A, 
Be.  Tlia  Ca¥aller   to    tiU    Iiiidy: 

Stvcnlecnlh      Century     Lave     Songs. 

Edited  hyt:  Sil>gwick. 
07.  Aaaer'a  Llfo  of  Klntf  Al&wL 

Eiiitcd  by  L  C\  Jane,  M.A. 
6a,  Vranalatlous    trom.   tbe   Ic«> 

land i c.    n\  H< \\  w.  c.  t; r^.s .  m  a. 
S8.  The  Kule  of  St.  Bcnet.    Trans- 

1.1  CiJ  hv  KiL;>vt  K-v.  ABBQT  ti^Sttt  >r. 
BO.  Daniera'Della'AJidOraytoa'a 
*Idoa.'  EdhedbyARUNPEU.  t^DAiLK, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 
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KINO'S  CLASSICS  {Jlt9)-coMti»uid, 

Sarlitr  V^luma  in  the  Series  are-~ 

L  The  Lore  of  Booki  (Tbe  PhllobiMon). 

L  •Six   Dramas    of    Oalderon  (FlUBuerald'i 

TranHlationl   ( Douhle  roLi 
&  Chronicle  of  Ji>e«-liii  of  Brakelund. 
4  Tbe  Life  of  Sir  Tbomti  More. 
5,  Sikon  Baiilike. 
C  JCiDfra'  Leiien  :  Alfred  to  the  eomint  of 

the  Ta  dor*. 
T.  Kings'  Letters  :  Trom  the  Tudors  to  the 

Lore  Letters  of  Hennr  VIII. 
B.  tChaucer'8  Kniybt'ii  Tale  (Prof.  Skbat). 
iL  tCtaaucr-r'i  Man  of  LaWaTkle  (Prof.SKBAT) 

10.  fChaucer'a  Priorcia'ii  Tale  (Prof.  Skkat). 

11.  Tbe  llomance  of  Falke  Titiwarlne. 
U.  The  Stonr  of  Oupid  iind  pHyche. 

UL  Ireljn'B  Life  of  MnrgHret  Godolphla. 

14.  BarlT  Liveeof  Dante. 

15.  The  Falitaff  Lrtiers. 

18.  Polonhm.    B7  Kdwajid  FitzGuuld. 
17.  MedliBval  Lure. 

101  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowifan  (Prof. 
Bkxat). 

19.  The  Gull' a  Hornbook. 

sa  *Tbe  Nun's  ilole,  or  Aaeren  Rlwle.  (Double 

TOl). 

n.  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Gary.  Barl  of  Mon- 

tnouth. 
S&  Sarlj  LlTee  of  Oharlemagne. 
U.  Cicero's    *  Friendifhiji^'    'Old    Asv.*    and 

'Bcipio's  Dream.' 
M  •Wordsworth's  Prelude.  (Doable  voL) 
a.  Tbe  Defence  of  Gaenerere- 
M,  37.  BrnwninR's  Men  and  Women. 
K.  Poe'ii  Poems. 

50.  Sbakeiipeare's  Bonnets. 

to.  George  Kliot's  Bllxs  Mamer. 

51.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefleld. 
XL  CI)tirl«M  Rfade's  Peg  Wofingtiin. 
SS.  Tbfi  Household  of  Sir  Tboinas  Moreu 

M.  Sappne :  One  Hundred  Lyrics.     By  BLiftS 

CAU1(A9. 

•  Nnmbers  s,  SQi  and  M  are  Double  Volumes 
and  Double  Price. 

t  Tlie  OlLiucer  Vols.,  and  also  No.  SOL  may  he  had 
in  siifl  i«per  covers  at  Is.  net  each. 


KINQ'5      LIBRARY       FOLIOS 

(The). 

Tha  Mlrroar  of  Vartntt  In  World- 
ly Greatnea,  or  Tho  I<iftt  of  Blr 
Thomas  More,  Knight,    liv  his 

Eon-ln-law,  William  Roper,  la.  td. 
net.  (Seven  copies  of  this  volume  alone 
remain,  sind  are  not  to  be  sold  apart  from 

SCld.) 

■ikon  Ba8Uika,th«  Portralotnre 
of  His  Saorad  MaJesUo  In  hia 
Bolltudea       and      Buffarlngs. 

Edited  by  EDWARD  Almack,  F.S.A. 
£1  ix.net. 

Bhakoapeare'B  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Goldlng^a  Tranalation 
of  tho  Motani,orphoaeB.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  R0U8K,  Utt.D.  £1  lU.  td, 
net. 

Tho  Poroy  FoUo  of  Old  Entfllata 
Ballada  and  Romanooa.  Edited 
by  the  Grneral  Editok.  In  four 
volumes  at  £,^  41.  the  set.  (Volumes  I. 
and  II.  issued;  III.  at  Prt;ss;  IV.  in 
Prep.-iration.) 

•»•  Note. — Seven  comflete  sets  •/  the  above 
/olios  temain  for  sale.  Price,  per  set, 
<7  17^  6i/.  ntt. 


KINO'S    LIBRARY    QUART05 

(The). 
Tho    Alohomiat.     By   Bui  Jonsok. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  HART.    5f.  net ;  Japan- 
ese vellum,  £1  li.  net. 
The  Onll'B  Hornbook.    By  Thomas 

DEKKKK.    Ediied  by  R.  U.  McKerrow. 

5j.  net :  Japanese  vellum,  io«.  td.  net. 
Tho  Boggar*8  Opera.    By  John  Gay. 

Eilited  by  Hamilton  MacLeod.    54. 

net ;  Japanese  vcUum,  los.  td.  net 

iciPLlNQ  PRIMER  (A).    Includ- 

ing  Biographical  and  Critical  Cfanptera, 
an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal 
Writings,  and  Bibliographies.  By  F.  L. 
Kkowles.  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  3«.  fid. 


KNIGHT  (WILLIAM  and 

EDWARD). -The  P«Uent'5  Vade 
Mecum :  How  to  Oet  Moat  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Is.  td. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLE5)  Complete 

Worka  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
*  Poetry  for  Children '  and  '  Prince  Doma.' 
Edited  by  K.  H.  Shepherd.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Koast  Pig.'  Crown  8vo  (both  Series), 
cloth,  3j.  W. 
Tho  Eaaaya  of  Ella.  Fine  Paper 
EDinoN.  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  31.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  %s.  net. 


LAMBERT     (QEORQE).  —  The 

President  of   Boravla.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3y  fid. 


LANE    (EDWARD  WILLIAM). 

—The  Thousand  and  One  Nlfhts, 

comnionlv  called  in  Ei'Kland  Tho 
Arabian  NlghU'  Bntortaln- 
monta.  Translated  from  the  Arabic 
and  Illustrated  by  nianv  hundred  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by 
E.  S.  Poole.  With  Preface  by  Stan'lev 
Lane-Poole.    3  Vols.,  8vo,  ci.,  au.  td. 

LE6  (HOLME).— Les:ends  from 

Fairyland,  with  about  250  Itius. 
trations  by  REGINALD  L.  and  Horace 
J.  KxoWLES,  and  an  Introduction  by 
K.  H.  Frekmaktli.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt.  S«.  net 

LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 
Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.  With 
1 2  I  ilustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  doth, 

_     51.  net^ 

LEHMANN  (R.  C.).  —  Harry 
Pludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational Hints  for  Younsr  Shooters. 

Crown  8vo.  \s. ;  cloth,  \s.  td. 


LEIOH  (HENRY  S.).-Carols  off 

Cockayne.    Cn)wn  8vo.  buclcrain.  51. 

LELAN[r(C.  O.).— A  Manual  off 

Mendinrand  Repairing.    With  Dia- 
grams.   Crown  8vo^  cloth ^^. 
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CHATTO  ae  WINDUS,  PUBUSHERS, 


MEADE  (I-  T.)t  Novels  by- 

-lath,  p.  6rf. ;  pnt  firo^  kUiat  bc^^  if. 

Crown  No,  clotli*  j*.  6d.  t»t^ 

Wtm  Toloa  of  tli<  Oh»nttttr« 
In  mM  Iv«fi  Orlp.    I     Tbtt  Btraot 

On  til*  Bpfiik  of  Br  Oliann* 

ThA  Ww  Of  ft  iffoDcum* 

A  Son  or  labmoAl* 

Jin  AdY«atiu«Bs.   1    Ro««biuT- 

Tbo  Vina  Dlajnoad^ 

A  Btmable  bj  tha  isray. 

TbU  TPoaMMOme  Woirld. 


MEDICI  SERIES  (Tbo)  of  Re 

prwl action*  In  CaUur  frvm  tb*  Old 

MAsttifJ'  f'oi'  iiituntLlliDa  la  regard 
to  ttib^  Import ut  ^iHo, ««  Illustrated 
Fnttpcclmi  to  be  b^npon  ippUcatioiL 


MEDIEVAL     LIBRARY     (The 

M«w>.  Sffi*]l  cn^WQ  Svo,  port  ni£ 
papefn  boiirdi,  51.  ii^tt  per  vol  ;  leatber, 
witb  cUapt,  7f.  6d.  p«t  piTTol. 

t.  Tbfl  Book  of  tlio  Dnko  of  Trao 
£iOY0#**  Tnmilalcd  from  tht  Kiddle 
French  q(  CHt^isTiNi  pi  PiSAX^  with 
Nnten  b^  ALtct  KEHt>-WiLcB,  Wood- 
cut Titk  ;ind  Qi  Fboi^j^T^vuiei. 

I.  Of  thA  TambtaF  of  ov^  ^^ftd^i 
KQd  other  Hlraoles.  TnLiisJAtecl 
frfMit  tHe  Middle  Fiencb  of  Oauhek  De 
CoiNCi,  Stc.  uvlth  Nolnand  Ineroducllon 
by  A  U  ci  K IM  P- W  EtCH*  Woodcut  Ti  tie 
and  7  PbotO};ravurc«^ 

a.  Tlitt OhfttoUiiiO ofirorlU  Tram 

l;i ted  from  the  Middk  FrcncbbyAUCE 
KltMP-WaLca.  with  the  original  Tcil^ 
»nd  an  Intnxluctloa  by  Dr.  L.  Hrandim. 
Wood  c  P I  TUie  an  J  5  Fh  >  jloC"Tniret 

i,  Tb«  Babesa*  Boob.  KdHed  fram 
iJr.  FuHNlVALL  a  Text*,  with  Notea^  by 
EliITH  KLCKEKTi  Woodcut  Title  aad  6 
PhLptOj;ravurei, 

K,  Tha  Book  of  tha  Dlvlna  Con 
aolatlon  of  Balot  Aiif«la  dm 
FoUfnOi  Ttan^ljUd  trum  Lbe  Julian 
by  MARIf  G.  STEKtiMASS,  With  Intro- 
duction by  Algar  THejkold.  U'oodcut 
Title  and  reprr>ductioni  nf  Woodcut i, 

a.  ^Hm  lietfODd  of  tbo  Halw  Pinft, 
ViFftln   of    eanto   Gemlolanot 

TraniJJtcd  from  iht  14(15  Ccmurj-  M'^. 
nf  Fha  GlOVAMfi  II J  CoFFO,  by  M. 
M AN sr lEU).  Wc^odcut  11  tl€  a tisl  6  Photo- 
ifraTorei. 

7.  Earljr  BnflUh  Romancoa  of 
LovOi  Kfliicd  in  M.idcni  En^^liah  hv 
EiJliil  KkKHRT,    6  Phritngr.ivurct. 

a.  Baply  EngUvb  Roiitaiio««  of 
Frtandahlp,  Editrd  Jn  htcxIe^m 
Eiiijiiiii.  with  Kotes,  by  Edith  RictEHi, 
5  Phorngiairyret. 


ME  LB  A:    A   Bio^apbj.     Bf 

AOK»  M.  IfCKrar*  WLih  Chapt«fi  1^ 
If  AOAMK  MVLU.  on  THE  ART  OF  SlM- 
D»  indcju  THM  6B^«)CT303f  OF  UVSK  ii 

A  Pnonssir^s^Poftndtq^ftcd  lUisEStratkHHr 
]>e<RT  ^TQ,  cio[Ti,  tN.  net.       {P^t^drtw^ 


MERRICK   ^HOPE). -- Wb«D  d 
giri' »  Bmmggd.   Cr.  arg  doth,  3^  eyi 

MERRICK  (LEONARD),  Norcli 

Ttim  Mmn  who  «mo  Oood*  C«o«« 
Sto,  c3.,  SJ.6dL  :  port  Bto,  lllu^L  bdiL,  as. 
Crown  1^0,  cloth,  i'.  ^-d.  each. 
Oy n  tlila,    ^    IThU  Stage  of  Foola. 


MEYNELL      (ALICEK-^Th« 

Flowttr  el  the  Mtod  £  m  Chotca 
Moooff  tb«  B«at  Pffiif  la  tbmu, 
dotb.  jilt,  u.  net  ^  Itatber,  ^t.  net> 


MILLER  (Mr*.  R  PENWICK). 

logy  fer  tb*  Yonu:  — 


HoiueotI 


tUustLPoit  &FCKCL,  af.6^ 


MINIATURE    OLD    MASTERS 

la  Colout,.  at  unali  piicci.    A  Proapectm 
iniy  be  had. 


MINTO  (WM,).-Wa«  Sbe  Qooil 

Of  B<id  F    C^tiwn  ^o,  ctottt.  ii»  61^. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8tcj,  clo^h,  ^t.  64.  each. 
Tbo  I^one  Star  Ruab,    With  6  IUubIi. 
Onl^r  a  NltfgAfi 
Tbo  B^lfortiofCuJbOiU 
CrcA^Ti  Bvrt.  pji  uirt  c)oth,  flat  bacha  at,  ckIl 
Plot  tart  of  Paris. 
Tbo  TompLe  of  DOAtli. 
V^wardft  tbe  KC«mal  Soowv. 


MitFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novcb 

bv,    Crt^wn  «vo  rliVJi,  j^j.  i^f.  each. 
B«n9liaw  FAnnlng'fl   Quost. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  BLaoblAnd. 
Hayllajid'a  Chmn. 
Crown  ftvon  do  lb.  is.  t^  each  ;  plctiu«  cloth, 
flat  bacic,  st.  each, 
Tbo  [laok  of  GflFard  Ktdg«la7* 
The  Klnf  i  Aaaetfal.    With  6  lumti, 
Tbo  Oao-Rimnejr*  Cr.  &va.  cu,  ^j.  di!.; 

Uhfcip  KtlJEioji,  medjum  *vo..  6dL 
HarleyGreonoKk'iCli&rgo,    Ctown 

iVO,  C|i>tlT,    <^Jf, 


MOLESWORTH  {Mrs.),- 
Hiitherconrt  Rectory,  Croirni  ara, 
cJitth,3i.<>J,  ;  post  Jivo.jUuit,  boanl^  1*. 


MOLIERE:    A    Biography.     Bt 

H.  G.  CHATFlKLtl-rAVLOR.     With  Ijitm- 

ducti«ii  by  Prof.  T.  F.  CftANly  and  m 
lUuitrationmby  Jofi.  Royal  Svn>,  buck* 
ram.  loi,  6rf,  net. 

MONCRFEFF  {Vt^"D7SC0TT^P^ 
Th«  AbdknUon:  A  Drama,    witbf 

Etchingai    Impertal  4 to,  buckjrjm.  its. 


MORROW  (W.  O.-BohetiTii 

Paris  of  To-D«yi    W^ith  ro6  lIlmtLby 
Edouard  Cucukl.  SmaJldcmy  aTD,cl,'ii, 
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MUDDOCK  (J.  E.)«  Stories  by. 

Cnm'n  8vo.  cloth.  31. 6d,  each. 
Baalla  the  Jastar. 
Young  Loohlnirap. 
The  Goldan  IdoL 

Post  8vn,  i!!u«truted  boards,  it.  each. 
Th«  Dead  Man's  Saoret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Daei^ 

Stories  Weird   and   Wonderful. 

Post  8vo,  ill  list,  boards,  3f. ;  clothjji.  6d. 
Vald   Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

With  12  lUustrations  by  STANLEY  L. 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  3s.  6d, ;  pictarc 
cloth  flat  back,  ai. 


MURRAY   (D.   CHRISTIE), 

Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  od, 
each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.    With  22  lUustratlona. 

Cioals  of  Fire.    With  3  Illustrations. 

Val  Btrantfe.  I  JL  Wasted  Crime. 

A  Capful  o'  Nails.       I        Hearts. 

The  way  of  the  World. 

Mount  Despair,  i  A  Model  Father. 

t>ld  Blaser^s  Hero. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  or  Human  Nature^ 

First  Person  Singular. 

Bob  Mswtin's  Little  GlrL 

Time's  Revenges. 

Oynio  Fortune.  |  In  Direst  PerlL 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  $s,  6d.  each. 
This  LltUe  World. 
A  Race  for  Millione. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
Y.Ct  A  Chronicle  of  Castie  Barfield. 


Verona's  Father.  Crown  8va  cloth.  6s. 
His   Own   Ghost.    Crown  8vo,  doth, 

Ss.  td. :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ts. 
Joseph's   Coat.     Popular    Edition, 

roedium  8vo.  ()d. 

MURRAY   (D.   CHRISTIE)   and 
HENRY     HERMAN,     Novels     by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  board».  2f.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
PaulJones's  Alias.  With  lUustrations 

by  A.  FoKKMTihK  and  G.  Nicolbt. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  td,  each. 
A  Game  of  BlufT. 
A  Song  of  Sixpenoe. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  — Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.8vn,  pic.cov..ij. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

*Bail    Up  I'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d.'. 

post     Svo.     illustrated      boards,      2s.  ; 

Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo.  td. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vn. 

illustrated  boards,  ax. 


NORDAU  (MAX).-Mor^natlc: 
A  Romance.  Translated  by  Ki.izAnrrH 
Lhe.    Crown  8vo^  doth,  gilt  ton.  6*. 


NORRIS    (W.    E.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  doth.  3*.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

Illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Ann's.    |     BUly  BeUew. 
Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.  Crown  Svo, 


doth.  31.  td. 


V  Dotf  of  Flanders, 
Seoil  Oastlemaine's 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.  Crown  8v6« 
doth,  3J.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo^  illustrated 
_  boards,  2s.  each^ 
Trlootrln. 
Rufllno. 
pthmar.         Oatfe. 

Prlnoeas  Raprazlne. 

Held  in  Bondage. 

Under  Two  Flaifs. 

Folle-Farlne. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes. 

A  Villatfe  Commune. 

In  a  Wfnter  City. 

Santa  Barbara. 

In  Maremma. 

Strathmore. 

Pipistrello. 

T¥ro  OfTenders. 


Fi 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pasoarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Pnok. 

IdsOla. 

BimbL 

Sltfna. 

Fnendihip. 

Oslldsroy. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3x.  td.  each. 
A  Rainy  June.  I  The  Massarenes. 
Popular  Editions,  mediuni  8vo,  td,  each. 
Under  Two  Flatfs.         Moths. 
Held  in  Bondage 


Puok. 
Tricotrin. 
Chandos. 
Ariadne. 


Strathmore. 

The  Masaarenea. 

Friendship. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Idalia.      I   Othmar. 

Syrlin.  Crown  Svo,  doth,  3^.  td. :  po^t 
Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  bade,  aj, ;  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  Laros 
Ttpb  Edition*.  Fcap.  Svo,  doth,  is.  net ; 
leather,  is,  td.  net. 

The  Waters  of  Bdenu  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3i.  td. :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ai. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  OuiDA  by  F.  Sydney 
MoRRia.  Post  Svo.  doth,  ss.^Chsap 
Edition,  illwitrated  boards,  zs. 


OHNET  (QEORQES),  Novels  by. 
Dootor  Rameau.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

hi>arda,  2s. 
A  Weird  Gift.  Crown  Svo,  doth,  3j.  td.  \ 

post  Rvo.  tllustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Last  Love.    Post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  Sf. 

Crown  Svu,  cloth,  is.  td,  each. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
Crown  8vi\  cloth,  ts,  each. 
The  Path   of  Glory. 
The  Conqueriws.     Translated  hy  F. 

KoTHWEIL.    

OLD  AGE  Pensions  act,  The 

Complete  Guide  to  the.  ByCi.KHBXT 
Kdwards,  M.P.  ami  Ernest  Lesser, 
Barrlstei";-.!! -Law.  Ciown  8vo,  i«.; 
cloth,  is.  td. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  Novels  by. 

Post  8to,  illuBtratted  boards,  aj.  each. 
TlM  Prlmroaa  Path. 
TIM  Greatest  Helreee  In  En^aiid. 

Wl&iieladlee.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  with  12 

lUnatratlont,  3'.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  %s. 
Vhe  Boroereae.  Crown  8To«cloth,  3J.6J. 


05B0URNE   (LLOYD),  Stories 

by.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  is.  6d,  each. 
The  Motormaniaes. 
Three    Speeds    Vonntrd.      With 

.  lUustrations. 


0*SHAUOHNE5SY  (ARTHUR), 
Poems  by. 
Muslo  *  MoOBllgbt.  Fcp.  8vo.  d.,  7'.  6d. 
I«ays  of  Franoe.    Cr.  8to,  doth,  loi .  6d. 


PAIN  (BARRY).— Eliza's  Has- 

baao.    Fcapn  8to,  u.  ;  doth,  is.  6tL 


PALMER   (W.   T.),    Books  by. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  with  FrontiSn  6s,  each 
Lake  Coantry  Rambles. 
In  Lakeland  Dells  and  Fells. 


PANDURANO     HARi;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  Bartlb  Frirx.  Post  8vo,  Illus- 
trated boards,  ai. 


PARADISE  (The)  or  Garden  of 

the  Holy  Fathers;  Histories  of  the 
Anchorites.  Recluses,  Coenobites,  Monks, 
and  Ascetic  Fathers  of  the  Deserts  of 
Kgypt,  between  about  A.D  250  and  400. 
Compiled  by  Athanasius,  Palladius. 
St.  Jkromk,  and  others.  Translated 
from  the  Syriac,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  E.  A.  WALLis  BUDOB,  UttD. 
With  a  Frontispieces,  a  vols,  lar^e  crown 
8to,  buckram,  15s.  net. 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 

Cataloffoe  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. Published  annually.  DySvo,  3^. 


PAYN  (JAMES),  Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 
Lost  Sir  MasslnSberd. 
The  ClyHkrds  orClyfTe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We*re  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  1     For  Cash  Only. 

HlSh  Spirits.     I     Sunny  Stories. 
A  Conflfdentlal  JLtfent. 
A  Orape  npom  a  Thorn.     la  lUusts. 
The  Family  Soapegraoe. 
Holiday  Tasks.  T  At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town.    12  liiusts. 
The  Mystery  of  MlrbrldSe. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trylntf  Patient. 
OwendoTloe's  Harrestt 


PAYN  iJAMmsy-conltMutd. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  m.  each. 
Humorous  Stories.  I  From  ■xllSi 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentlnok's  Tutor. 
Walter's  Word.  1  FaUenFwrtoBM. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Boa. 

A  Woman's  Ventfeanoa.^ ^ 

Oarlyon's  Tear.     |  Geoil's  Tryel. 

Murphy's  Ms 

Privat 


Private  Ylews. 

Found  Dead.  i    Mlvk  Abbea^. 

A  Marine  Resldenoe. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Bttward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.     I     What  He  Cost  Her. 

Kit :  A  Memoi^.  J  Under  One  Boot 

Glow- Worm  Tales. 

A  Prinoe  of  the  Blood* 

A    Modem    Dick    "VhittlBtftOB. 

Crown  Sto.  doth,  with  Portrait  of  AuthoTt 

35. 6d.:  picture  cloth.  Bat  back,  at. 
The  Burnt  MilllOB.   Cheap  EDmos, 

post  Svo,  cloth,  15.  net 
Motes  ftwm  the  *  Hews.'   Crowa  tfoi 

cloth.  II.  6d.  • 

Popular  Editions,  medium  9to,  6d,  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 


PAYNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    the 

Dreamer.    Crown  8ro,  doth,  31. 6d. 


PA  UL  (MARGARET  A.).— Qentle 

and  Simple.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  }s.  6d.  i 
post  Svo,  illustrated  twards.  ts, 


PENNELL  -  ELMHIRST   (Cap- 
,.  tain   B.).— The   Best  of  the  Phb. 

With  8  Coloured    lUustrations  and  48 
others.    Medium  Svo.  cloth.  65.  net. 


PENNY    (F.    E.),    Novels    by. 

Ciown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Sanyaai.      I  Dllys. 
Caste  andCreed.  I  TheTea-Planter. 
The  Inevitable  Law. 
Dark  Comers. 


PERRIN   (ALICE),    Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  6s.  each. 
The  Waters  of  Destruotloit. 
Bed  Becords. 


Crown  Svo.  doth.  34.  6d.  each. 
A  Free  Solitude.  I  Bast  of  Bnea. 

The   StroDger  Claim.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,    3t.    6d.:     PoPULAi   BDrnox, 
medium  Svo,  6rf. 


PHELPS    (E.    S.).— Jack    the 

Fisherman.      Illustrated    by    C.    W. 
Reed.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

PHIL  MAY^  Sketch-Book :  54 

Cartoons.    Crown  folio,  doth.  ai.  6^. 
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PHlPSOiN  (Dr.  T,  L.).- Famous 

Vlnllolfti  and  FliM  Violins.    Cmwm 


Dvo,  clftlh.  5j, 


PHOTO- RELIEFS :  Plflques  re- 
prod  nfiajr  l>c]]jt  Robbla«,  and  otb^r 
tubjfcts.     a^ec  Sptcial  Proipectus. 


PILKINOTON  ih.  Lp),— Mallen 

der**  Mla1jikc«     Crown  »vq,  cloil],  6e 


PLANCH£  (J,  R,)*— Songs  and 

Crciwn  *vo,  clolh,  fir. 


PLAYS   OF   OUR    FORE- 

FATNBR5»iind  iome  al  tti«  Tradi' 
tJoDx  upDQ  wbicli  tbey  w«r«  founded. 

By  C.  M.  Gavley,  Li^D.  With  Dunitrous 
U lu^U » [ i un^     KuvdJ  8vo^ cLat b ,  1 2 j.  6J.  nc t. 


PLUTARCH'S    Lives   of    IHus- 

Irloua  Men.  With  Life  uf  PLtn-ARC» 
by  J.  and  W,  Langkornc,  and  Por^ 
train.  Two  Vol*.,  %vo,  h^-clalh,  tQ$.6d. 

POE'S  (EbOAR  ALLANycliolce 
Work*  £  Poem*,  5t4>rl««j  Bn«j^«« 
VVltb  aa  iDtffjductian  by  CHiim-E£ 
BAUDKT^mR.    CntvtD  Svo,  d^th,  31.  ^ 


POLLOCK  (W.  H.).-Thc  Charm, 
and  Otber   Drawlajf^Roora   Play** 

By  Sir  WaI^tmH  B^k^NT  and  WaLTeh 
H.  Ppi-Locx;  With  50  lUiutntloiu. 
Crown  Svo»  clolti.  jj.  6^ 


POTTS   (HENRY). -Hb   Final 

Fluttar*    CrgwTi  8va,  clotb,  6t, 

PRABD   {Wrt.   CAMPBELL), 
No v«ti  by.   Po»L  Svo,  11)  u^  ^i^ardi,  jjh  ea, 
Th«  Bommnoe  of  m.  Bt&tiom 
Tlie  Sout  of  Coitoteti  JLdrlui. 

Cfuwn  Hvi3,  cloth,  3i.   til,  rath;   poit  ^i?(^,< 

ILluBtraled  boards,  u.  each. 
Outlftw  &nd  XAwmAkAFi 
CbrUtina  Oh&rd. 
Hra.  TrajMkl—.    With  S  lUustratloni. 

Crown  Bvoh  clolh^  jj.  6d.  each. 
lfulia««        f        MiLdame  Ix&a^ 
'  An  &  Watoli  lii  the  HighW 
Tha  Lost  giirl  of  jBU&n. 

Cb^latltil^    Chard,    Ceiiap  Eomox. 
pusl  8vr».  clolh.  it,  net. 


PRICE     (E.    C),  —  Valentlna. 

Cr^twn  flvo>  cloth,  jj.  6^. 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD    A-), 

Work!  by.  Crown  Svu.cUith,  3j.  6J.  each. 
Ii&ny  Star  Lflsaoni^     With  3t^  Uapa 

I'lir  1-1  cr%'  Ni::h1.  ill  rht  Year. 
Fl<awerH  of  til e  Sky>  Wtth  55  Illuiti. 
FamlUar  Science  Studlei. 
RlyBt4^rlea  of  Time  and  Bp&GO* 
^tia  Universe  of  Suns, 

Batum  And  Ita  Syatcm.     With   i; 
S  t  L  L I  l>i:tt  t^,     1 V  iti  V  r<  ^  H .,  1:  [oth .  '>  I . 

Wajges   aad    WAntn    of   Botnoon 
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PRYCE    (RICHARD). —Miss 

Mazwall's  Affections.     Cfx)wn  8vo. 
cloth,  31.  6J. ;  post  8vo.  lllust.  boarda.  2s. 


RAPPOPORT  (A.  S.,  M.A.).- 
Thc  Car  JO  of  the  Ronanovs :  A  Study 
of  the  Reigns  of  Tian  Paul  I.  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Kiutia,  1796-1825.  With 
23  Illufltrations.  Demy  8vo,  doth,  its,  net. 


READE'S  (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Editign,  in  Serenteea 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  clotb,  $s,  6d  each. 

Ptt^  WofBngton:  and  CUtrlntto 
Jobnntona. 

HardOMh. 

Tho  GlointeF  and  tha  Haavtli. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Bbsant. 

*  It  In  MnvaF  Too  Late  to  Hand.* 

Tha  Gouma  of  Trua  Iiova  MavaF 
Did  Run  Smootli ;  and  Blntfla- 
heart  and  Doublefaoe. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Traden ;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering;  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

OrifBth  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

Put  Touroelf  in  His  Plaaai 

A  Terrible  Temptation* 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

The  Jilt:  andOoodStoriaeofMaa 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Periloua  Seoret. 

Readiana;  and  Bible  Gharaatara. 


Also  In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  lUns- 
trated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Peg  WofBngton.     |    A8implatoa« 
Christie  Johnstone. 
*  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
The  Gourse  of  True  Love  Mavav 

Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jaak 

of  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little.  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth* 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Hard  Gash.       I     Readiana. 
Foul  Play.  Orilllth  t 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Plaoa. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Slngleheart  and  Doublefaaai 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  Ac 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  btories. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 

LargkType,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Potl  8vo,  cloth,  (<ilt  top,  ax.  net  each  :  leather, 
f(ilt  edges.  3t.  net  e.ich. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  llliisir.itions  by  M.  B.  IlKWkKDINB. 

•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mead.' 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


FOFUIAR  FtiITTOxs,  iTirtiium  ^v>\  (^<;.  cadi* 
Whm  OloiBt«r  and  the  Hflarth, 
'ItUNeireFTooLiLte  to  lii«niLp* 

Peg    'VofQiitft^ii;     lod    Cltvt«tla 

OolUkfttOIlA. 

OMffltb  GaoAt, 

A  Terrlbla  T«inpt»tloii« 
7li«  Doabl«  M  ^rFlJktftt. 

A  FurllouB  S«or«t. 

IThtt  W«Jid«rlDg  H«lr«    tARom  TTte 

Editiox.  fc3p.8vOri:loLta»  St.  net  ^leatfacr, 
II.  6^^  TteU 

Bible  Gliftr«.fit«i<s.    Fcap,  tiro,  tj; 

~b«  CIOl«(«ir  UKd  «b«  R«M 
WUh  to  photogravure  and  ^4  haJMoiiv 
llluitraUotki  by  UkTT  U.  Uewersxiktl 
Sroall  4to,  c|&tb,6f,  net  AIm  la  r  re  pari- 
tLon^  a  New  Editiom,  witti  30  lUu&Lra- 
tloiu  Id  4  Caloun  *Bd  IQ  la  Bi:icK  »nd 
WhLtA  bf  BTAM  Shaw,  R,L  Demv  Ivo. 
clotli,  iDi.  6^  oel;  LiLttOK  PAP£S 
EoniOlt,  parelim«nt  >u.  net 


ROLL    OF    BATTLB    ABBEY, 

TttBl  A  U5tD<  PtiiuipalWanidnw^B 
came  trom  Komiaiidr  wUh  WUAam  tke 
Cociqidcrar,  1066.  IsGolilaQilOcdoiDt^SL 


I10SHNQARTEN(A,),— A  Huid- 

ln«k«IAr«lilUetiiTml$tir|«««  Tafn 
lated  by  W.  QoiXErr-&AXSiAS^     WM 


ROSS    (ALBBRTI.— A    Snw 

Prince**.    Crown  Bro^  doCk  il  ^ 


ROWS  ELL  (JHARY     C.)^ 
Moiutenr    A*    P«rli-     Gnywm  tro, 


RICHARDSON  fPRAN1C)v  NoveU 

by-     Crown  ftvn,  cloth,  m.  ^1.  each. 
Til  a  Man  who  Lait  hia  P^t,    With 

50  tlliisEtJiti'ins  hv  Toji  t^  If  OWNS,  ILL 
The  BayawatQr  If  imxila, 

Crrtwn  Wvo,  cloth,  dt  cach« 
Vta«  Klni*8  Ooiuu^. 
Bemiaocletsr- 
lliiere  and  Sack. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Elob  Han'A  Daitg|it«««     Crovn 

Svo.  .:]ath,  31.  61I 
Weird    StOFles,     Cmwn    Sns,    dotii, 

3j.6tfK ;  post  Bvo.  picture  botrdi,  at 

Post  8to,  llfustraEfd  ti-jarxls:,  it.  each. 
¥ha  Uninhabited  Hoxisa* 
Prince  of  Waloi'a  Card«ti  Party« 
Tha  Mystery  in  Palaoe  Oardana. 
Fairy  Watar.        I     Idle  l<ales. 
Hci*  Mother'*  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories  by. 

Crown  Bfu,  clotb,  )i.  td.  eacfaL 
Barbara  Sepin^, 
Verlel :  A  Uns  sinry. 


ROBINSON  (R  W.),  Novel*  by. 
^HTomen    are    Btrange.     Fcwt    8ro, 

7tie  Hands  of  Jmtloe*    Crown  ftvo, 

c;iH|;i,   ^t.  fic/  ;     pij4t   Hviij  iUust.  bds.,  U. 

She  Woman  in  the  Dark.    Crown 


ROLFE    (FR.),   Novels  by, 

CrifiWTi  Hvo,  clnth,  ftj  tach, 
Hadrian  the  Sevan th. 
Don  Tar<ittlnlQ^ 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novell 

by.     Crown  Bfo,  cloth,  jj;.  6^  mmh; 

puit  >¥o,  tiliutiAl^  lion^  ax.  cecb- 

cCotb.  S4.  M,  eacli. 
Movnattae  Oailey-Flt*. 
In  tha  Vlddla  Watob* 
IHi  tba  Fo'k'ala  UAad. 
ji  Vo^aMe  to  Uia  C&pe. 
A  Boak  for  lli«  HatnnuMlLi 
gfbe  Myatenr  of  the  '  Ooeaa  tttSK* 
The  Bomanca  of  Jeanj^  BA^o'tttti 
The  Tale  of  the  "tmn* 
An  Ooean  Tragedy. 
My  ShlpmateltouUc 
Atone  on  a  Wide  Wide  ^la. 
The  Good  Bblp  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
U  Ha  the  Man?     [     BeartofOalE. 
The  Ckinvlct  Ship. 
The  I-ait  Bntry. 

Crown  Svo,  cJolh,  jj ,  W.  ai«fe. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Tnnnala* 
The  Death  Ship. 

The  ^  Ppo£ty  Polly/    Wltli  u  lUiutra- 
Xiu^'i-i  hv  Q.  E.  KOhi^TSON, 

Ovardae.        j     Wronf  Bldo  Ont. 


The  Conviot  Ship. 

mtdLujn  Svo.  61I: 


POPcLAa  Euniosj 


RUSSELL    (HERBERT).— True 

Ellae.     C(-i:iWa8v«,t:to|h^3j«  t^L, 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novel*  by 
A  CSonntry  Bweethearii,   Crawn  %\<k 

pictuie  cloth,  (ljtha4:<  ij. 
The  Drift  of  F*te,    Cfowo  Sn^  cloth 
3J,  6i^  ;  picluTC  clotlL  fi^t  back,  ir. 


RUSSELL  (Rev,  JOHN)  and  hJs 

Out-ol-dnor  Llle,  By  £.  W.  L. 
U  A  VIES.  Willi  lUusti^tioaft  coloured  by 
hand,    Roy^  ^^o,  cloLtt,  i6r.  acL 


RUNCIMAN  (J AS.),  Stories  by. 
BohoolB  and  Boholara.     r^^x  &vo. 

Bklppera  and  Shellliaoka,     Crcwn 

8vo,  tltithn  tJ.  6(1, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


RUSSIAN      BASTILLE,     THE 

nrhe  Fortress  of  ScklucRscIburg).  By  T. 
P.  YOUVATSHEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
Rappoport.  M  J\.,  auttior  of  '  The  Curse 
of  the  Romanovs.'  With  nuinei  ous  1 1  lus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  71.  6^.  net. 
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SERaEANT(ADELINE),  Novel* 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3$.  6d.  each. 
Una«F  Falfl«  Pratencas. 
Dr.  Bndlcoit's  Bxperlmant. 

Tli«  MlasiiMf  BUaabatli*    Crown  8fo, 

cloth,  6£. 


5AINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

bjr.  Crown  Avo.  cloth,  $«.  6d,  each  ;  pot>t 
8vo.  illustrated  b^^ards,  21.  each. 

A  FaUow  of  Trlni^.  With  a  Note 
byOLiVRR  WKNDEI.LHOLUBSL 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orohard  Damerel.  .  _ 

Tho  Master  of  St.  Benedlot'Bi 

In  the  Face  of  tlie  World. 

To  HU  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d,  each. 
The  Wooing  of  May. 
Fortune's  Oate. 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
A  Prootor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Liauder. 
Mrs.  Dunbar^s  Secret. 
Mary  Unwln.    With  6  Illustrations. 


SAINT    JOHN    (BAYLE).  —  A 
LevsntlDC  Family.  Cr.  8vo,  cU,  3^.  6d. 


SALA   (Q.    A.).— Oasllght    and 

Dayliffht.  Post  8yo,  Ulubtrated  boards,  is. 


SALMON  (A.  L.).— Literary 
Rambles  In  the  West  of  Boffland. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cL  6j.  net. 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  &  Present 

By  Ex-Chicf-lnspcctor  Cavanaoh.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  ai.  6d, 


SECRET  OUT  SERIES  (The). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4J.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand  Tricks 
with  Drawing-room  or  White  Magic. 
By  W.  H.  CSEMBIL  With  300  En- 
graving*. 

Tlie  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,  Games,  Tricks,  Pnzz!es, 
and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellbw. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very 
Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic.  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Ckkmer.  With 
aoo  Illustrations. 

VhO  Magician's  Own  Book:  Per- 
formances with  Cups  and  Balls,  Ef^z^, 
Hats.  Handkerchiefs,  Ac  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremkr.    With  200  Illustrations. 

Ibo  Complete  Art  of  Firework- 
Making:  or.  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  THOMAS  KKimsH.  With 
S67  lUustrationi.    $».  64, 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  sisc,  cloth,  g>lt  tt^p,  u.  net  per 
Vol :  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net  per  VoL 
By  Sir  Walter  Bksant. 
Iiondon.         J  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.   (In  collaboration  with  PpM. 

E.  H.  Palmer.) 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
Sir  Blckard  Whlttlngton. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 
The  Shadow  off  tbe  Sword* 

By  Hall  Caine. 
The  Deemster. 

By  WiLKiE  Collins. 

The  Woman  In  IVtalte. 

By  Daniel  Dekoe. 

Boblnson    Crusoe.    With  37   lUos- 

trations  by  G.  Cruiksuank. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 
ea.    With  Portrait. 
By  Austin  Dobson. 
Blghteentk  Century   Vignettee. 

Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 
By  Thomas  Hardt. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Bret  Harte. 
Condensed  Movels. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Hot.mes. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,     illustrated  by  J.  G.  Thomson. 
Compiled  bv  A.  H.  Hyatt. 
The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Yenlce. 

By  Richard  Tkfferies. 
The  lafe  of  the  J^lelds. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  Iiondon. 

By  Charles  Lamb. 
The  Bssays  of  Blla. 

By  Lord  Macaulat. 
History  of  Bngland«  in  5  Vohimei. 

By  Jus'i^N  McCarthy. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  x  Vol. 
A  History  or  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  lY.,  in  a  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
AcccssionofQ.  Victor  a  to  1897,  in  3  Vols. 
By  George  Mai  Donald. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imaglna  ion 
in  10  Vols   i6mn     <'Foa  List,  see  p.  19.) 
By  W.  H.  Malu  CE. 
The  New  Republlo. 

By  Charles  Reads 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 
32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewbkdine. 

•It  le  Never  Tm  Late  to  Memri 
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CHATTO.  ft  WINDUS,   PUBUSHSRS, 


ST,  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— tfttimtw^. 
Mm  titl»ad  Voymtf*. 
tf  «D9ori«9  Mid  P^rtvsos* 
If  on  mAd.  SooltB* 

Hew  mmbifttt  Ni^tai 

Tbtt  Httrry  MfiEU 

In  thfl  South  8MU* 
Oallaoted  Fa  ems. 

B^   H.  A.  TJJXM. 

Rtetory  of  £ii^Bta  Idt«mtMtt»lEi 

4  VolA,     With  ^  PurLraits. 
By  Kf  AHE  TWAIN.— fikttt«tl«B* 
Bf  Walton  and  Cotton. 
TIM  OQiiip]«t«  AntflAVt 


SEYMOUR  (CVRIL)t  Navels  t»y. 

C^wQ  ftvo^  cloth,  tt^  e^cK 
IShm  Mmg^e  of  To-M  onow. 


5f1AK6SPEARB  LIBRARY 

{Tb«>.  Part  I, 

TRB  OI^D-aPliLIillla 
BaAKflSPfiAHfl. 

In  FoaTT  VOLCTMiH,  dfiiny  5vo.  cloth, 
u,  ^H  art  pcT  TaL  ;  or  Library  Edition 
(to  be  sabiiCtibed  for  only  In  aets),  pate 
rafj  pair^^  hAlf-pArchmentt  51,  net  per 
vol.    To  be  lisued  st  *feort  interrals. 

YhoWarkfl  of  W}UlftmShm^e»p««ra 
wlnh  the  spfLliui^  of  l^c  tJ^i^rto  or  the 
WoUo  39  the  basis  of  the  Tti^t,  and  all 
chiRf^n  marked  In  he?vy  typv.  Edited. 
wUhbrieiltitTiJduetionsind  Note*,  by  F. 
J.  FUBHivAtL.  W.A^  aUtt.,aod  F.  W. 
LtASiiV,  II  .A-  A  ll»t  of  lti«  TDjuinea 
already  published  inay  b£  bAd, 
Part  H. 

turn  SBAHBSPBARB  CLASSICS, 
Small  crown  Avo  qaarter^bound  antique 
grey  boards,  ^s.  6d.  net  per  vol, ;  whole 
lold-btowD  valvet  peraian.  4s.  aei 
per  *roL  ;  alio  500  tpecLa.1  acta  on  larger 
paper.  haU  parci^ment.  |£Lit  lopa  ftobe 
pubsCTi^td  for  only  iFi  scts)^  $i  net,  per 
vol.  Each  Tolume  with  Frf>ntt4piec*i 
I.  Lodge's  *  ItOKAl juds  * :  th« 
orlflaal  of  &hftkasp«&ro'i  *  A> 
Ton  Lik«  IL"     Edited  by  W.  W, 

«.  ClV0U10*a  *  PKlldOBtOp'  Oy  *  DOTMS- 

tii«  ftn4  Fftwnla ' :  t&o  oHgln^ 
of     8liftK«ap«&F«*«    *  Wlnior*! 

Tm,l0/  Edited  by  P.  G.  TiiOMAS, 
t.  Braok«'i  Poem  of  lEomeu*  ftnd 
Jallaf:  th«  orlflnal  of  Bhikko^ 
•pe&PO's  <^  Romeo  and  JuUel* 
Ed  I  Led  by  F.  A.  DaxieL,  Modernked 
ind  re-cdHed  by  J.  J.  MUNRO. 
4.  *Tlio  Trotilileflomo  R«ltf]i  of 
Klntf  Johii ' :  the  Pl&¥  rewrltion 
bv  Sii&koftp«aj«  tm  *lS.ing  Jolm. 
matted  bx  F,  J,  FtJliriVALL,  DXitt, 


«tlAKeSPBARe  LIBRARY-<4^»2L  , 

5,6.    *Tlis    Hlfttory    of    H^ialot't 

With  other  Dcicumentj  iHuftrallTe  ofj 
the  lourca  oi  ShaJcsp^^re'i  Play,  and  30, 
lntr<^Jiictory  Study  nftho  Lehevd  of 
HAjffi.KThv  Prnt.  !.  CjOLLAVCZ,  I 

7.  *Tk«  Pl&y  of  KlTiS  LalF  and  Hl« 
7lip«ii  Daugh  ten ' :  the  old  plm^ 
on  tlio  fiub)Q«t  of  Ktn^  i^tt&^« 
ErfiU^l  In'  Sil-VEV  LP!-,  D.Llft, 

S.  *The  Tajninf  of  m  ehro«*v 
Bcinc  the  {>ld  pl^y  used  by  Sliike!i.feu« 
In  '  iTie  Timing  of  the  ShtrMr;  Edited 
by  PrcffftS*rtr  F.  S,  FOAS,  M,A, 

q.  The  BoiiFoe*  and  Anal 0^0 &■  of 
'  A  MldeummeFNifht'B  Dream** 
Edjlrd  bv  T-iiAi-K  SrucwiCK^ 

to,  *THe  Paaaous  YlotorlOB  oC 
Benry  Y/ 

It.  *  The  MeAAehial'E  Hw  oviiliial 
of  m^aMmmppma^m  *OommAw  Of 
Mrrorm*'  LaUi^  teit,  wttli  tfae  EHm* 
brthan  Translatlcm.  Edited  by  W*  H.  D, 
Roi.- HK,  Litt-  D. 

».  'Promofl  and  Oaaaaadra': 
the  sou  roe  of  *  Measura  fto 
M easuFat'    Editi^ci  by  H,  C.  Haut* 

[3.  *ApoIoiilua  and  Bllla':  the 
■ource  of  'Twdflb  S^ght,'  Edited  by 
MORTOH  LtJCC. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  G  on  ten* 
tlon  betnlKt  the  tivo  faEnous 
Houses  of  Vork  &nd  liEtnoas- 
ter/  3fld  *  Th«  True  Tragedy  of 
Blehard.  Duke  of   York':   tl« 

"  orl|;inaii  of  th  t  *i^co  1 '  d  a  nd  t  h  ird  par  ta  ot 
'Kl»|!  Henry  Vr;  Edited  by  H.C.  HAtJt= 

15.  ThoSouroesof 'TheTempeat,' 

16.  The  Sources  of  *  Gym  be  line/ 

17.  ¥he  Sources  and  Analogues 
Of  'The  Herohaot  of  Vaaloar* 

BditcH  t-Y  Piotciaof  [.  GOl-LANCZ. 

18.  Rom a& tie  Tales :  the  fourcrev  of 
*  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vctom,'  ^Merrv 
Wi»eB,'  'Much  Ado  aboat  Nothini? 
■  All*  WeJI  that  EndA  Well/ 

19,10  Shakaspeare'e  Pltitapota  :  the 

iourctsol^  'JuliulCzuf/   'Antony   and 
Cleopatra.'     OiriolaoBS,    and  'Ttmon.' 
Edited  by  C  F.  Tl-ckhh  Bgoocg,  MA. 
Part  111. 
THE  LAMB  SHAifESPBARB 
POR  YOU  NO  PEOPLBp 
With  lUu«trAtkjns  and  Music-    Baud  on 
W AliY  AND  Ch ARLI'S  tjlM BS TALIS TKOUt 
SHAChifiPEARE,  an   attempt  being  made 
by  Prof  cfisor  I,  GOLLARCi  to  insert  within 
the    Ktting  or  pro^fe  those  scenes  and 
pa»agcj  from  the  Playt  with  which  the 
young  reader  should  early  become  jtc* 
quaint cd.      The  Huslc  arranged  by  T. 
U A5KMiX  H  AKPl,    I  m  perial  1 6rao,  cloth, 
tj.MneE  per  toU  :  leather,  u*  W.  rjet  per 
^aL  :  Special  School  Edition,  liueD,  8d. 
nei  per  vol. 
r  The  Tempest. 
IL  As  YoD  idko  It. 
in.  A  Mldsommer  mght'a  D^aam* 
rv,  Tho  M eroltaBt  of  Venice. 
V.  The  Vritttar-s  Tale. 
Vi  Twelfth  Bight. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 
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8HAKBSPBARB  LIBRARV--**™^ 
The  Lamb  shak espk ark— toflf*  «*#*!. 
VII.  OyinlMlln«. 
VIII.  Romeo  and  Jnltot- 
IX.  Maobetb. 

X.  Mnob  Ado  About  Hotblnf. 
XI.  A  lafo  of  BliakMpui»  for  tti« 

Younf. 

XII.  An    BvoninJ    wlib     ttbak*- 

■BMUM:  10  Dramatic  Tableful  /or 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T, 
MASKKLL  HASDY,  aad  lUustTAU^ns. 
Cloth,  21.  net ;  leather.  ^^  6d,  net  i 
linen,  is.  dd.  net. 

Part  IV. 

BHAKA8PBARB*B  RHQLAHD. 

A  aeriea  of  volumes  iUustr^tivf  Qi  th?  Life, 

thought,  and  letters  of  Ed  gl J  nd  L  D  ihe  tl  me 

of  Shakespeare.    The  fir^t  to! units  are— 

Bobort  Lanoham'B  lifttt«r>ci«KTibiiie 
part   of    the    Entertain  futac    giTtn    lo 
Queen  Elixabeth  at  Keuil worth  Cutk  In 
IS7S    With  IntroducUoa  by  Dr.  FtJRNi- 
VALL,  and   Illustratioai.     Demy    Sro. 
cloth.  5a.  net. 
Tbo  Rotfnea  and  Vatf&lK>nda  of 
Bhakospoaro's  Tout^ :  rt^prtntj  of 
Awdeley's  '  Fraternity e  ai  Vjicibondea.' 
Harman's  'Caveat  for  Com  mo  o  Cunelors," 
Parson  Haben'sor  HybcTdync'i  ■  serm#a 
in  Praise  of  ThiereB  and  Tliievery/  Ac. 
With  many  woodcuts.    Ed  i  led,  \i.i  th  I  n- 
troductlvn.  by  Edwahd  Viles  and  Dr. 
FURNIVALL.    Demy  8v*.  cloth,  51.  net 
BbalMSpoaro'S  Hollnabad;  a  re{>dnt 
of    all    the    passages     In    Holiruhcd'i 
'Chronicle'  <n  which  uh  w«  made  in 
Shakespeare's    Historical    Playt,     witk 
Notes.      Edited  by   W.    O.    BoswsiO. 
Stone.    Royal  8to,  cloth,  to*  td   net. 
Tho  Book  of  BllBabfltban  ITei^A. 
EtJltcd,     with     Notes,     by     W(Ll.i^¥ 
STANLBT  BRAITHWAITE.    with  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.    SmaJi  ciawn  av<j, 
doth, 6t.  net ;  Tellum  gUt.  i  u.  6<f .  net. 
Vlio  Bhakaspeartt  Allusion  Book. 
RcprinU  of  aU  references  to  Shalce^prare 
and  hlsWorks  before  the  close  of  the  iTtli 
century,  collected  by  Dr,  ISOLVEY.  Mias 
L.  TomJtiN  Smith,  Dr.  Furxivall,  and 
T.'l.  MUNRO.    TwoTOH..  TflV-  8vrt, 
Harrison*!  DeaoripUon  of  Bag- 
land.    Part   IV.    Uniform  with  Piirti 
I -III.  as  issued  by  the  Ntw  Shakipere 
Society.     Edited  by    Dr.    Fl'rkivall. 
With  additions  by  Mn.  C,  C  SroPKS 
(250  copies  only.)  i?*-  ftt/^  "^^ 
A  Study  of  Bkakospeare.    Bv  A.  C. 

SWINBURKR.    Crown  Ivo.  cloth,  ain 
Tho  Ago  of  Bbakas  p«aF«^    b  y^  A.  C 
Swinburne.     Crown  8vo,  buckram.  61, 

BluuieapoaM  tko^Boyt  The  Ho^c 
and  School  Life.  Games  and  Sporti, 
Manners.  Customs,  and  Folk  lore  of  the 
Time.  By  W.  J.  Rolfk.  Willi  4>  ("i»- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  cloLh.  li.  td. 

BbaWespoaro's  Sw««tli««.rt  %  a 
Bomanoo.  By  Sak^m  W  stei^llnqt. 
With  6  Coloured  lUuslrations  by  a  E. 
Pick.    Squax*  Sto,  cioth*  tt. 


SHARP  (W!LL1AM1.-Gliildrcii 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  SviJ, cloth,  jj^M 


SWERIDAN'5      (RICHARD 
BRmSLBYl    Compute   Workt* 

Crown  8vOr  cJoth,  jj,  tid. 
abftrldaiiViCoiiiedleat  TboHlvaU 
and  Tlio  Bobooi    for    SeavdaL 

Edited  by  Bhavpeb  Matthews    With 
ll]uatralir.irt»,  Dem  v  f^vo.  b  uc  kr  a  m .  1  ir.  <ht 


SHIEL  (M,  P.),  Navels  by- 

Tbe  Pur pl«  Cloud.   Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6^ 
UntotHoTlLlfdQftnaraUon*  Or.  Sto 

cloth,  ^j. 


SfONBOARDS:  Their  History Jn- 

cG lidi ng  Fam out  Taterni and  Rem arit sblt 
Cb^actets,  By  jACca  LARWOOt?  ^nd  f. 
C.  HOTTES.  Wrih95lUuitfatidnii.  Crown 
flvo.  cloth,  3J^6^ 


SIMS  {OEORaE  R.)»  Books  by. 

Foff  lilf* -and  Aftag*    Cr.  fivo.  cL  6^. 

Post  Svn,  Ulostrated  hoard**  3j.  each ;    cloth 

Ump,  u.  6<f.  each. 

Tho  B I og  or  B«Ua*        ,       -.^^ 

Dramas  of  l^itf^    lAllh  60  llluLitraiion*. 
Hy  Two  Wlvea*  I  Talo»  Of  To-day. 
tfainolr*  of  a  Landlady. 
Bcanei  from  tlie  Show. 
Tbo  Tan  GommiuidinAiita* 

Oowu  Bvo,   picture  ca\Cf,   m.  each;    dnth, 

1*.  t>t^.  fjch. 

TbO  Daf ODOt  Reoltor  and  Roador. 

Dfttfonot  Dlttlfifl.  '  lilfo  iro  Uva. 
Tousg  Vrtti  Caudla. 
14  Ting  of  Liondop, 

Crown  8¥o,  doth,  ^.  W.  twsh ;    post   «to, 
pictxire  boardi.  u.  each  ;  cloth,  a*.  6rf,  t»ch, 
Mary  Jane'a  Memoljrfl. 
Mary  Jano  Marrlod. 
Datfon«t  Abroad, 
Boguos    and    Vagabgndi. 
CrfiWCi  Svo,  doth  ,  31  r<Jti.  cadi. 

Onoa   upon  a  ChrUtmaf   Ttmo. 
Wlh  S  rilustrationaby  CHAS.GaMKN,  ItL 
In  EiOEidon'*  Haart« 
A  Blind  ^^^IH^,,^^ 
Without  tbe  Llmeltglit, 
Tlio  SmaU^paFt  Lady, 
Blograpbtt  of  Babylon. 
HU    tflfv't   Bo^ngo. 
Tbo  Mytory  of  Biagy  Anna^ 

F'saure  timb.  flat  baclt.  ai.  each. 
Bogu«»  and  Vagabonds* 

In  London  ■  Haart. 

P«TPULAK  EDITIONS^  metiium  Ito^  4rf.  e«flih. 
Mary  Jauo'v  Mamolr*. 
Boguem  and  Vagabend». 
How  tfia  Poor  Live;   ^nd  Horrtbla 

London.    Crovtci  Svii,  Icalbcretti^p  M. 
I>agDnet  Dramaa.    Crown  ^vn,  u. 

Ctown  Bvo,  cTotii  fij.  each. 
For  Llfa-and  Aftar.       ^      ^     ,, 
joyoo  Plaaaantry.     With  a  f^wsiia^ 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 
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SHELLEY*5  Complete  works; SPEIQ HT  (T.  W.).  Novels  by. 


In  Verse  and    l>ro«e.    Kdltcd    by    K. 
Hkknk  SiiKiMiKKi).    tivc  VoIIh  crown 
Hvit.clotl).  i(.  ixi.  each. 
Foetlcal  WorKs,  In  Three  Vdi.: 

Vol.  I.  Mar|>arct  Nicholson :  Shelley's 
Ct  rresp<>ndence  with  Stockdale :  WanderinC 
Jtf.v:  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Kcsalind  and 
Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 

VoL  II.  Laon  and  Cythna:  The  Ceiici; 
Julian  and  Maddalo  ;  Swellioot  the  Tyrant ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 

VoL  III.    Posthumous      Poems ;      The 
klasque  of  Anarchy  ;    and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  In  Two  Vols. : 

Vi'*l.  I.  S^trozzi ;  St.  Irvyne  ;  Ihiblin  and 
Ma:  low  Pamplricts  ;  Refutation  of  Deism  : 
L'-ttersto  Leijih  Hunt :  Minor  WhUn|*s. 

Vi'L  11.  Essax-s:  Lelten  from  Abr<ad  ; 
Tr  ins'.ations  and  Fragments  ;  a  Biography. 


SHERARD     (R.     H^.-Roguetf. 

Crown  Hvo.  cloth,  is.  (id. 


SHERWOOD     (MARQARBT). 

DAPHNE:  a  P^tnral.   With  Coloured 
Kt « ■!!  I isp^Tc,     Crown  tro.  cloth,  31.  6d. 


By  M.  Lonsdale. 

I  loth.  «Sfj" 


Crown 


Q.)» 


5I5ThRD0RA 

Dctnv  Sv.i.  4./, 

SLAN(i  lifCTIONARY  (tiie)TH]7 

tciu-Al  ami  Aii-'oldl.-il.      Cr.  Kvo.  cl..  6^.  Ui. 

SMHDLEY      (CONSTANCEf.  — 
The  June  Princess.     Cmwi;  mo. 

t."?h^<if. [Shflfflv. 

SMITifi  (J.  AiOYR).'  Books   by. 
The   Prince  of  ArtfoUi.    With   13' 

Iliiisti.uinns.     I'.jst  «vi». cK)lh,  3?. ^,/. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water' Witch. 

With  liiMs'.r.-.l.on*..     P«>sl  8v...  cU.th, 

SOCIIETY  IN  LONDON. 

.*iMi    1  ..  :  i!i  lii.  is.  '>..'. 

SOMRRSHT   (Lord'HENRYK- 

^onfTi)  of  Adieu.     4to.  Jap.  vclUnr..  (S{ 

S  O  W  E  R  B  Y     (M.     and 

Children's  Books  by. 

Biimbletoes:  tli..ir  Alvcnturcs  uith 
IJc  .r..i.i  u:i.:  the  liU'.tciisbdy,  pictured 
III  :.'  Ci.'.iured  Sijencs  and  18  oliic: 
l::ii-Lr.i:i  n*.  by  Miilicknt  Sowkrpy. 
Will.  Vf  vts  by  GlTiu  S<i\VKRDY.  SniaW 
CT-.vvii  ^v...  t'.tv>i.,;ed  l-  aidb.  xj.fcJ.  iitt. 

Childhood:  Twtl\tD.\s,  I  lomt.urYuiiih. 
I'lciiir-.  .1  in  Colours  hv  MiLl.lCk.NT 
SdWKkUY  and  written  in  VVrsc  bv  GiTUA 
SDVVhUMT.     Ci.iwii  4tn.  «.!..th.  ■\^'\i.  net. 

Yesterday's  Children.  With  12 
Il;u:  T.U:-  n,  ill  C..:;.i:i  :nid  m  »nv  in  1  luc 
I'V  .M[i.i\  NT  MWKKHV  :  anil  Virst-* 
bv  C.iniv  .viWLiMiY.  Crown  4I0.  cloth. 
V  '•/.  n.  t 

:5PENSHR  forChlldren.niTMriT. 

TOWKY.     With  CoK.urtd  Illustrations  bv 
W  I.  MoKr,\\,_(;:.,wn  It     -loth   ^^.t^f 

SPimiliUH    (li^:     iL): -"riTe 

Heritage  uf  live.     (>   sv  >.  doth,  ^t 

SPHiOHT  (E.  E.).    'I  he  Gaileon 

Qt  Tui  bay.    Ccown  8vo,  cloth,  tu. 


l*o>t  Kvo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  MysCerlea  of  Heron  Dyko. 
By  Devioas  Ways. 


Hoodwinked;  &  Bandy oroft  Mys- 
tery. I  The  Golden  Hoojd. 
Back  to  Idfis.    Qalttanoe  In  FuU. 


The  Loudvater  Trafody. 
Bunco's  Romanoe. 
A  Husband  ft*om  the  Boa. 
Crown  Hvo.  cfoth.  u.  uf.  each 
Her  Ladyship.  I  The  Orey  Monki 
The  Master  of  Trenanoe. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvem  Towers. 
Doom  of  Siva.  I  As  It  was  Wrltton 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
B»perlenoes  of  Mr.  Yerschoylo. 

Steppln^BUndfold:  Cr.Svo.cloth.  6x. 
Wife  or  Ho  Wlfe.Post  8vo.  cloth,  u.  (vi. 


SPIELMANN    (MRS.  M.    H.).- 
Msrgery  Redford  end  her  Friends. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Bhowks.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  sj.  net. 


SPRIQQE   (S.    SQUIRE). 
IndottrtoHS  Chevslier.    Cr. 


—  An 

8vo,  61. 


STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  1.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  od. 
^Carlton  Priors.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Ui. 

ST  A  NL'eY  "(WINIFRED)'. -i 

_     Fla.sh  of  the  Will.     Cr.  8v«>.  d)th.  6t 

STARRY     HEAVENS    Poetical 

Birthday  Book.   P.^tt  8vo.  cl.ith.  zs.td. 

STEDMAN    (E.    C.), -Victorian 

Poet«.     Cr.>wt'«  Sv.>.  c!"ih.o.i. 


STEPHENS  (Rice ARDO). -The 

Cruciform  Mark.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  ?».  ui. 

STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON).- 

Phillp  WInmood.    Cl.  8v  ..  cl..  3r.  <  J. 

STEPNIAK  (S.).— At  the  Dawn 

of  a  New  keign :  a  Study  of  M.Hii-ru 
RuNKia.     Cr>wn  iivn,  cloth,  ts. 

STERN DALJE  (RTARAllf  AQE). 

-The  Afghan  Knife.  Post8vo.cloih. 
^K.f>t.  •  i''i;>t:.itcci  b->.irds.  2s.  

S  TERN  E    (L~A  U  REN  CeI^ 

A  Sentimental  Journey.     With    Sg 
l:iustr;i;i<.>iis   by  T.   H.   KOBIKSON.  and 
a  Photogravure?    Portrait.    Crown   8vo. 
_      cl.»tli  pit.  3c.  (1./. 

STEVEN50N  (BURTON  E.).— 
Affairs  of  5tate.  Crown  8vo.  «.loih. 
S'-'-a'.  _ 

STOCKTON    (FRANK  R.).-The 

Young  Master  of  H  vson  Hall.  Wi;h 
3')  Iiiu->tralion»i.  Oriwn  Svo,  cloth, 
3v.'»;.  :  pictuif  clot?i  tl.it  back.  aj. 

STODDARD  (,C.  W.),  Books  by. 

p..- 1  •»;•■♦,  cloth.  C'lt  top.  6f.  net  each. 
South- 80a  Idyls:  Summ-rCnusinii. 

The  Island  of  Tranqnll  Delights. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 
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5TEVENS0N    (R.    LOUIS), 

Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  buckram.  6^.  each. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Mn  Inland  Voyaf  e.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece bv  Walter  Crank. 

Familiar  Btndlea  of  Man  *  Books. 

Tke  Silverado  Squattart. 

Tke  Merry  Men. 

Undervroodat  Poemt. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Vlrtflnlbus  Puerlsque. 

Ballads.  I    Prlnoa  Otto. 

Across  the  Plains. 

Weir  of  Hermlston. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Bssays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Essays  In  the  Art  of  Wntlntf. 

A  liowden  Sabbath  Mom.  Tilut- 
trated  by  A.  S.  Boyd. 

Songs  of  Travel.    Cr.  8vo,  buclcram.  st. 
Mew  Arabian  Nights.   Croun  8vo, 

buckram.  6s. ;  post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  2s.; 

Popular  Editiox.  roediuni  8vo,  6rf. 

Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  75.  td.   net   each  , 

parchment,  los.  6a.  net  each  :   Larob  Paper 

EDITION,  parchment.  211.  net  each. 

An  Inland  Voyage,   with  12  Iiius 

tration^  in  Colour.  1 2  in  Black  and  White, 

and  other  Decorations,  by  NOEL  ROOKE. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey  In  the 
Cevennes.  With  12  illustrations  in 
C«)luur,  12  in  Black  and  White,  and 
other  Decorations,  by  NOEL  RuOKE. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  Milli- 
CKNT  Sowerby.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5t.  net ;  Large  Paper  Edition,  parch- 
ment, los.  6d.  net. 

Post  8vo  half-cloth,  is.  net  each  ;  leather, 

2s.  net  each. 
Prayers  Written  at  Valllnia. 
A  Christmas  Sermon. 


STEVEN50N  (R.  LOVtSy-coHtinusd. 
B.  Id.  Stevenson :   A  Study.    By  H.  B. 
Baildon.     With  2  Portraits.      Crown 
8to,  buckram,  6s. 

Beoolleotlons  of  B.  L.  Stevenson 
In  the  Paolflo.  By  Arthur  Jouk- 
STONE.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.    Crown  Svo^  bucicram,  65.  net. 


STRAUS  (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  dotli,  6s.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  lattle  God's  Dram. 


The Snlolde Club;  and  The Bajah's 
Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian 
NiOins.)  With  8  lUuJitrutions  by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.    Crown  8»«».  cloth,  sx.  (id. 

The  Stevenson  Beader.  Ikiitcd  by 
Lloyd  Osbournk.  Post  Svo,  cloth. 
21.  f)d. :  buckram,  alt  top.  3^.  6d. 

The  Pocket  B.Ij.S.:  Favourite  Pas- 
sages.   i6mo.cl., 2s.nt\. ;  leather,  3^.  nut. 

Large  Type.  Fime  Paper  Edition*;. 
Pott  8vo.  clotli.  gill  top,   2.f.  net  each  ; 
leather,  cilt  edges,  31.  net  each. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
Vlrglnlbns  Puerlsque. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  ft  Books. 
Mew  Arabian  NItfhta. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Across  the  Plalna 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Octo. 
In  the  Soath  Seas. 
Collected  Poems  of  B.  L.  S. 


STRUTT  (JOSEPH).  —The 
5ports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England.  With  140  illustrations. 
Crown  bvg  cloth,  3j.  6d. 


STUART     (H.    LONOAN.)- 

Weeplng  Cross.    Crowe  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SUB- 
JECTS. Hy  Richard  Davey.  With 
Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d  net 


SUNDOWNER,  Stories  by. 
Told  by  the  TaAraULl.    Cr.  8vo^  3'-  ^' 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.     Crown 
8vt).  cloth,  flat  back,  aj. 


SURTEE5       (ROBERT).  — 

Handiey  Cross j  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's 
Hunt  With  79  lUusts.  by  JOHN  LEECH. 
Post  8vo.  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cioth.  2^. 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

Foolish  Virgins*  Fcp.  8vo.  u. ;  cl..  i  y.  6d. 

SWEET    (ALEX.    E.)    and    J. 
ARMOY     KNOX. -On    a    Mexican 
^    Mustang  Through  Texas,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Rio  Grande.    With  265  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  it.  6d. 


SWIFTS  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Memoir,  Por- 
trait, and  Pacaimiles.    Cr.  Svo.  cL,  31. 6d. 
Jonathan    Swift:   A  Study.     By  ). 
«    "     ,cL3j.  6rf. 


CHiTRTON  Collins.    Cr.  Svo,  ( 


SWINBURNE'S     (ALGERNON 
CHARLB5)  Works. 
Mr.  Swlnbame*s  Collected  Poeme, 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  ybx.  net  the  «et. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected   Tra- 

ffedles.  In  sVols.cr.Svo,  Vis  Hi?  the;  *et. 

Selections  fjrom  Mr.  Swinburne** 

Works.    Fcap.  8vo,  6.t. 

The  Queen-Mother;^  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Crowti  8vo.  7t.  6d.  net. 

Atalanta  In  Caly don.    Crown  Svo,  ts. 

Chastolard :  A  Tmgedy.    Crown  Svo.  ^s, 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  SKRiiis. 
Crown  Kvo,  g.». 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Skcond  Srribs. 
Crown  Svo.  9t. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Seriss. 
Crown  Svo.  7^. 

Sontfs  before  Sunrise,    wrown  Svo, 

I  ox.  (id. 
Bothvrell :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  iis.dd. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  Svo,  61. 
Georf{e  Chapman.    (In  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman  s  Wc.t\t?»A    C.\«^Tk.V*cv,-VA.^s^ 
\    l^ftML^a  a.ikd  ^VxQ\<sa%  ^i^Qr«\j:*s^^xVu*. 
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SWINBURNB  (A.  Ci-^cfttiHittd, 

A  Mote  on  OJiArlotte  Broata.  Crowi] 

8vo,  6i, 
M  Study  of   Blia.k«p«Aftt.    Crown 

8vo,  ttj. 
Bono  of  feba  Bprln^tldoi.    Crown 

8vo.  6j. 
Studied  In  Bontf.  Crown  Svo.  fs. 
Mary  Stuun :  a  Trai^edv.  Crowa  SvD.  flj, 
Trlstnun  of  LvQnene.  Crown  Bvq,cii. 
ML  Cantury  of  ftoundela,  Sci^aSJ  4^0,  iif . 
A  llldsumm«r  UpLlday.  Cf .  Svo.  7^ 
Marino  Falloro;  a  irfigedy,    Crowa 

8vo,eLj, 
AStudyofVtotarHutfo.  Cr  ftvo,  6j. 
Mlfloellanl«s.    Crowq  ttvo,  121. 
liOorine  s  A  TrtRcdv,    Ctowd  Svo^  61. 
A  Study  of  B«n  Jonsoiu   Cr.  avo,  ji, 
VhO  81  ■  tun:  A  Tragedy.   Crown  BvD,  6i. 
AstrOVllKl,  AO*    Crows  Hvt^  7j. 

Studie*    In    W^omm   and    Pootry, 

Crown.  Svo,  91. 
Tho  Tale  of  Balon.    Crown  Hm^,  71. 
Rosanaundi  Quooii  of  CIib  Lorn- 

bards:    ATrij^edv,     Crown  ^vo,  (^i. 
A  Gtaannfi]  PasBmifo,    Cmwa  8vo,  7t. 
liOva'a  Cross  *  Gurrentsi    A  Yait 

Letter*.    i;rr.>w,'Li  ttvt>,  ts.  net. 
William  Slake,    cr^wii  Hvty,  6^  ner. 
ThO  DufcO  of  G Alt  d  L  a.    C  ro wn  Sto,  Sf . 
The  Atfe  of  Sli»k««poa7«<    Cr^wn 

8va  **!  xHi. 


THOMAS    fANNlE)»  Navels  by. 

The  Slr©n'B  Wob.    Cr.  8vo.  cL  3*.  oJ. 
Comrades  Trae^     Crown  %vo.  ciaih.  6t 

tFoMAsTbERTH  A)  rNovelAby, 
In  a  CathedratCtty.  Cr.tvo.  d^  jf.&L 

Crown  Jdvci,  c;oth,  bj.  tadw 
Tbe  H01140  on  tbe  Soar. 
Tbe  Bon  of  tbe  House*  


THOMSON'S  SE  ASONS,and  The 

C«Atle  of  lodnlence.  WlUi  ht^l 
FUl^,md4S  ollter  llliutiaticiiu.  Crown 
Sim  clolh  fiiU^.  7i.  6ti. 

His  Life  and  Aims. 

Willi  a  Fort  J  a;  U    PimE 


THOREAU; 

By  A.  H.  Pack. 
(ivo,  buckram,  3J.  W- 


THORNBURY    (WALTER).— 

Tales  for  tbe  MarlJies.    P«i  iin. 
1 1 Ui strutted  board*  j*. 


SWINNERTON  (FRANK  A,),— 
The  Merry  MeArt,  Crown  Svo,  cJoth, 
<M.        ___^ [^^4y//y. 

SYRETT  iNETTA).-Aiinc  Page. 

Crou-a  avOf  d nth,  61; 

TAINES  History  of  En^lUh 
Literature.  Trans,  by Ks^titrV^^  Lauk. 
Four  Vols.K  demy  Svo^  cl.,  ^oj.— PopLlJiR 
EuiTloic,  TwNJ  Vols,,  crown  Byo,  cL  i5r. : 
FinePapkb  Editions,  tn  Four  VoJih,  with 
3a  Porir^lK  pall  Svn,  ch>th,£Ut  top.  3j.nel 

per  voL '  leather,  i^iLt  eil^fi.  ijj.  nelpervt^L 

TALES^^6ir"fHE     HOMES- 

By  TwE?;n^Sii  Wkll^kkowkAvthohs. 
Edited  by  Kev.  J.  Uarchavt.  Publrshcd 
for  the  benefit  o(  the  liAR^AHUO  Ms> 
MOKIAL  VVUV.  With  5  PortraUs,  Crown 
8vo.  cl-nth.  5r  net 


TIMBS     (JOHN),     Works     by- 

Crown  Svo,  clolh.  31.  6(f.  each. 
Clubs  and  Club  I*lf«  in  X^ndob. 

With  41  JlluitraUona. 
Bnglisb    Eooen  tries   and    Boeon* 
CPlcUiee.     W  J  L  In  ^  rf  1 1 1  u  s  u;ii  I  on  ^. 

tdMPKlNS~(HERBERT  WX- 
Marsh-CotintJ?  Rsmbles.  With  a 
Front  It  pi  tec.    Crown  Hvo>  clcjth,  tit. 

TREEtON"'(ERNESt  A,) The 


TAYLOR 
Dremnj, 


iTOM).  — Historical 

Crown  StOh  u.  each. 


*IEA\KB  DAkC 

•  Twist  Akk  and  CftoWH.* 
'TiiH  Fool's  Revfxgr,' 
•Ark Wright's  Wife,* 

•ANJJE  BuLtVH.' 

'Plot  and  FASiiioN." 

tEMPCE'"(SIR  RiCHARDT.— A 

Blrd'«-eye    View    et    PIcturcAquv 
IndlBj     with  U  ]t1i35t%,     Ca.Jtvi)  cl.fTj. 

tHACKERAVANA  :  Notes ~i^ 
Anecd > n t  s.  \Vi  [\\  n n nicroiii  Skt^tcli e^  b v 
Tll ACK  !■  F! A  V.  Crow  n  8vn,  i; I4 M  h,  3 r.  ftJ,  ' 
Tbaok ep« y  < The  Poo ket  l  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  llTATT.  In  ibmo.  clotYi.  ^iti 
top.  MM,  eel ;  Icatber,  fJLt  top,  31.  stt. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by'    C'ti^wn  &y*'*,  i^\'^\.h,  %s.  t^,  each;  pi^&t 
Bvo.  UlLJstraicH  tii>arrt%.  21.  tach. 

Tbe  Iffay  We  LIvo  ffovr. 

Frau  Frohmann.    I     Marlon  Fay. 

The  Iiand*L©aguere*__ 

Poft  Si'n,  Mlu^tr^U-d  Craaitis,  it.  each. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

The  Anterto^n  Senator* 

The  Oolden  Lion  of  Granp49>^ 

Mr.  Sc»  rbo  ro  utf b'  s  Pa  ta  11  y ,    Cmwa 

TROLLOPE      (FRANCES      ETf. 

^JoveU  by>    Cruwn   flvo^   cLi^th^  jj,  r\i. 
F:ich  ;  ptist  iiv4>,  iliu  .ti :itL'd  bnardi, at. esich. 

Iilko  Ships  upon  tbo  Soa, 
liabeil]s  Progrese.  I  Anne  Fujnaai, 

TROLLOPE    (T.   A-).^Dlamond 

Cut  DlamoRd.    Po«t  nv*\  illu^.  Ms..  3^. 


TURENNE    (RAYMOND) Tli« 

Lii#t  ol  the  Msmmoihs,     Crown  Sto, 
qloih,  .u  t.L 

TWATn^S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFOilM  LlbHAi^Y  i*:i>lT[C>N.     ^-rown 

Hvo,  clfirli,  ^T.  tU.  i*.K-h 
Mark  T  wal  n*s  Ltbzwry  of  H 11  motLP 

Wiih  iri7  MluslrntLon^  hy  K  \V   KkiililF'', 
Roufbln^   It;  HiiJ  TIbe  IniicMieats 

at  Home.    Wilh  jdd  lllusirauoriA  by 

K,  A    FlIA^EK. 

The  JlmoFlcan  Glaln&ant.  Wiih  Hi 
llUj*iti.iMr-ii]^  hv  Mm.  Hl'HM  and '■! hers. 

Pudd'nboad  Iffllson  With  Purtr^t 
mnd  bii  |ilu«lratiofu  by  LOCh  L0£U, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 
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UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  AgalBst  Owen.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3f.  63. 1  picture  doth,  fiat  back« 

21. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards.  2s. 

Fh«Bt 


TWAIN  (MARK)'-'Conlinufd. 

•  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Bawyer. 

With  III  Illustrations. 
Tom    Sawyer    Abroad.    With    26 

Illustrations  by  Dan  Bkard. 
Tom  Bawyer,  Deteetlve,   with  Port 

•  A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  3x4  Illusts. 
*The  Innocents  Abroad  x  or.  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  lUusts. 
•The  GUded  Age.    Bt  Mark  Twaik 

.ind  C.  D.  Warnbr.    With  aia  lilnati. 
•The  Prinoe  and    the    Panper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 

•  Iilfeon  the  M IsslBslppL  aooIUusts. 
•The  AdTentnres  of  finiokleberry 

Finn.    174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kbmblk. 
•A  Tankee  at  the  Court  of Kln^ 

Arthur.    220  Illusts.  by  Dan  Bkard. 
•The  Stolen  White  Klephant. 
•The  £1,000,000  Bank-Hote. 
A    Double-barrelled    Deteotlve 

Btcarji    With  7  Illustrations.  , 

Personal  ReooUeotlons  of  Joan  of 

Arc  With  12  lUusts.  by  ¥.  V.  Du  Mond 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley. 

burtf .    With  Frontispiece. 
The  Choloe  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  and  lUustrations. 
•«•  The  Boolcs  marked  •  may  be  had  also  in 

post  8to,  picture  cloth,  at  «j.  each. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  8to,  6d.  each. 
Tom  Bawyer.  J  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prinoe  and  the  Pauper. 
Mark  Twain's  Bketohes.   Pott  8v«. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges 

31.  net:  picture  boards,  as. 


The 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 


ttom     Tovpedo-j 


VANDAM     (ALBERT     D.).-A 

Coart  Traffsdy.    With  6  lUustratloos 
by  J.  B.  DAvn.   Crown  8to,  cloth,  as.  6d, 


VASHTI     and     ESTHER.     By 

'  BeUe '  of  Tk£  World.    Cr.  8vo.  cL  ys.  6d. 


TWELLS  (JULIA  H.).— Et  tu, 


5eJsB«  f    Crown  Sra  cloth.  61. 


TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).— 
Mistress  Jodlth*  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
3*.  6d. ;  post  9ro.  illustrated  boards.  2*. 


TYTLER   (5ARAH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  t>oards,  is.  each. 
Burled  Diamonds. 
The  BlaokhaU  Ghosts. 
What  Bhe  Came  Through. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
BaintMuntfo*sClty.  I    Ididy  BeU. 
The  Huguenot  Fskmlly. 
Disappeared,  i    Hoblesse  Oblige. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  31.  6d,  tach. 
The  Maodonald  Iass. 
The  Wltoh-Wlfe. 
Rachel  Kiangton.      I       Bapphlra. 
Mrs.  Carmiohael'a  Goddesses^ 
A  Honeymoon's  Bolipse. 

A  Young  Dragon.  

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s,  Mch. 

Three  Men  of  MariX: 

In  Clarissa's  Day. 

Bir  David's  Visitor  8,i 

The  Poet  and  His  Gu  ardian  Angel. 

Citoyenne  Jaoqueliiie.   Crown  8to, 

picture  cloth,  flat  back.  -is. 
The  Bride's  Pass.     Pott  8to,  Uios- 

tnited  bosrdt,  as. 


VENICE  IN  THE  EIQHTEENTH 

Century.  By  Phiuppb  Monnikr. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  a 
Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d.  net. 


VIZETELLY    (ERNEST    A.), 
Books  by.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  3s.  6d,  each. 
The  Scorpion.  - 
The  liover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  Sro,  cloth.  6«. 
The  IVlld  Marquis  I  Life  andildTrn- 

tures  of  Armand  Guerry  de  Maubreuil. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 


WALLACE  (LEW.;.-Ben.Hur: 

A  Tslo  of  tbe  Cbrlst.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3J.  bd. 


WALLER  (S.  E.)*— Sebastlanl's 

5ocret.      With  9  lUusts.     Cr.  8to.  cI^  6s. 

WALTON  and   COTTON'S 

Compute  Aoffler.     Pott  8va^    doth. 
tjilt.  ax.  net ;  leather.  ^It  edges,  is,  net 


WALT  WHITMAN,  Poems  by. 

Edited,  with  IntrodncUon,  by  W.  M.  Ros^ 
SETTI.    With  Port  Cr.  8vo,  Imckram,  6*. 


WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by< 
Joan,  the  Curate.   Crown  Svo,  cl 
picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  u. 


3s,6d.: 


cloth. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.   withSIlluitiw 
What  Ought  Bhe  to  Do  7 
Tom  Dawson. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
My  Lady  of  Whims. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  xs.  6a,  each. 

Ight  to  a  Flnistai 

Old  House  at  the  Comer. 

Loye  and  I<ordship. 


WARMAN   (CY)^The  Express 

Messenger.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $s,  6d, 


WASSERMANN      (LILLIAS).— 

Tbe  Dsffodlls.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  is.  6d, 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 
Trust-Money.   Crown8vo,cloth,3i.6k.; 
post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  6s.  each. 
Dr.  Wynne's  RoTenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Yery  Queer  Business^ 


3« 


CHATTO   &  WTNDUS,   PUBLISHERS, 


WBSTALL  ( WILLI  AM)-.  fl-w/i^iaJ, 
Crtjwn  y^vi,  cNith,  ;^i,  ^td.  each, 

A  W^m^ii  T«mpt«d  Him. 

Fot*  Honour  nnci  Llf«* 

H«T  Two  MLIlionff. 

Two  Pluches  of  Bnal^ 
_    With  the  Red  Ea^le. 

Bed  Brld^L  t    Kltfel  P^rtflncae. 
Ml  Clouf^^li.       I    Blrob  D«ne. 
wWhm  Old  Fi4<ttory^ 
I  Sons  of  BAltftl«  r  Strftiii«  Grlmfia, 
j  Her  Laity  ship'*  &«<ii*ttt. 

^e  FhAscom  Gttj* 

Ralph  Narbrecli'i  Truati 

A  Queep  R&ca^  i   Bed  ByvlnXt^AO. 

Roy  ot  aoy's  Coupt* 

JLa  Luck  iHDutd  hava.  Iti 

Aft  a  Man  Eonf  ■« 

The  Old  B^nlr- 

With    CJift   BmA   mmUm     Populak 


WARRANT  ta  Execute  Charles  L 

A  F^iudiLmUe,  with  the  59  Signal.uresatid 
Seji.l!i.     2.1, 
WaF^uxt  £0  Bx«oiita  M&nrQi 


WILSOM    (Dr-    ANDRBW],    by. 

Qh9.pUa^  on  Bvoluil^ii.    With  159 

riJiistr^tiOdis.    Crown  Hto,  clrjtb,  7  f,  firf. 
I*el«iiFe-Tlmefitiid|«s,  ^^th  niastra- 

Common  Jlccl dents,  and  how  lo 
Trent  Th  em.  Ci^gvo.  u, ;  cV^th,  Lr6^ 


WEBBER  (BYRON). --SiKirt  and 

Spanyiea.    Crown  Svo,  cjo-h,  it. 


WERNER    (A.).  — Chflpeiijfa^s 

WhU4>  Maii>    Crown  Stq>  aloth,  ^j.  Cjd', 


WEST  BURY     (ATHA).  —  The 

Shadow  ni  hlltoa  F«rabroolL  Crowu 


WHEEL WRIOHT    (E*    O.) A 

5 Jo  w  A  Wftka  tijng.  Crown  Bro  doth .  6jf. 


WHISHAW     (FRED.),     NovcU 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jj.  6(t  «ch, 
J|  Forbidden  Nam«, 
Miuiv  Ways  of  Lovift>_Wltti  8  lUmu 

Crown  a'vo.  ctoth,  dt.  each. 
Maseppii. 

Hoar  cHe  Taap.  near  DoaUi. 
jR  Splendid  Impo'ator^ 


WILDE   tLADY),^The  Ancient 
Lc»Di3»,  Cbftf  rriA,  and  5u[wrctltl0(u 

of  Ireland  *    L-mwa  flvn,  yi.  iih,  y^  fid. 


WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU),  by. 
Bo  lenoe  I  n  eh  o  r  t  Ch  ap  eera,    Cro  wn 

The  Otiemletry  of  Cookerr^P    Cmwn 

^vri.  cloth,  ftj, 
A  Simple  TreatlBie  on  Heat.    With 

11  lustra  lion  5,    Cn-iivn  8to,  cloth,  u.  M. 


WILLIAMSON  (MriS.  F,  M-).~A 
Chiia  widAw*   K»st  &VO,  muiLbd&..  u. 


WILLS  (C.  J.).  Novels  by. 
An  Baiy-tfotag  Fellow.    Crown  8vo, 

tJoih.  3  J.  Crf^. 
Hla  Dead  Paat.    Crown  8fio^  doth,  (^. 


WINTER    (JOHN     STRANGE), 
by. 
Be^lin«Qt«I     [«e|feiidi«     P«t     4to, 

lLlka«(r;}[Td  boa  ids,  %i. ;  doth,  u-  M^ 
Cavalry    IiLfe;    %nd  >  Jtagtniiilitmt 

piciure  cltttb,  flat  b»clt,  3j» 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  I>etectlve  St0riefl 

by.     Poat  Svu,  i  1  [  usj  f  ra  i  f  .i  b na  rIs  1  j,  tJ  clW 
FaaMUtf^r  f^m  Bootlatid  Yard. 
Vbo  JSntfll«btnati  of  the  Bue  OaliL. 


WOOLtEY(CELIA  PARKER).— 


^ilL.       ] 


WRAOae     (CLEMENT    L.>.— 
Tbe  Ronton c«  of  the  Soutb  Se««* 

With  ^4  [iiuslratloiis^    Crown  Bvo^di^lh^ 
7j.  bd.  net. 


WRIQHT  (THOMASi,  by, 
Carloatiir«  History  of  tta  e  Geo  rtf  ea| 

or^  Ann,\h  al  ihtf  Hfjus«  oJ  Hiiiover. 
Wtth  Frontispiece  ind  over  joo  llluitra^ 
tlDQA^  Crown  ivo^  cJotln  31,  CS^f. 
Klfttory  of  Carloattzpe  and  of  tho 
Grotesque  In  Art,  LUeratur*, 
Bculptui'e,  ftod  Paintlntf,  [:Litt- 
lijit-t«  bv  t\  ^V.  Fairholt,  Cirowii  ^vo, 
clothj  75.  (ij. 

XANQWILL  (LOUIS).™A  Nine- 

tevotb  C&nt  u  ry  AltrscJft.    Crown  8ro. 
cloth,  3j  6d. ;  picture  doth.  Bat  back,  u. 


ZOLA   (EMILE),    Novels  by. 

Un^ifORJi  Ei>ltl02<.  Tranilaitd  or  Edited* 
wttH  JiitrodLictloaj,  by  EiLVEiiT  A,  Viz»- 
TEi.Lt.    Crown  Svo,  ctnlli,  jj,  6J,  each 

HIi  Maa^erplMM.  |  The  ^y  of  Llf^ 

Oermli9jU. 

Vhe  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbo  Moure  b'ft  Tra^natfrvnlon* 

The  Fortune  of  the  Houtfone. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassam^ 

The  Dram*8hop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Tbln^   |    Money. 


Hts  Exoetlwacy, 
Tbo  Dovmfkll. 
I^otirdoi* 


The  Dreaxn, 
DootoF  PmscaU 
Fniltt^lnocs 
WorM. 
Trutli« 


Pafle. 


PoPL  LAH  Kl>moNS,  raediiscn  J?vn,  ftrf^  each. 
The  Forgone  of  the  Bougoni« 
Lour  d  OS  I  Botnop    1  The  Downfall, 
Par^ft.      1  Money.    7bB  Dram- 
Tho  Joy  of  Ufo.    I    ebop^ 


Unwoi  Bromit.  Ltd.,  Pkiiiton.27.  FUgrim  Street,  Lodgiite  HIU,  Loodon.  B.C. 
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